s 


ENQUIRIES 


The  University’s  telephone  number  is:  (area  code  604)  721-721 1 . 


UNIVERSITY 

APPLICATION  DEADLINES 


The  University  telex  number  is:  049-7222. 

The  University’s  mailing  address  is:  University  of  "Victoria,  Box  1700, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  V8W  2Y2. 

Enquiries  from  prospective  students  in  regard  to  the  following  should 
be  directed  to  the  officer  or  office  shown. 


Admission  and  Advice  About  Programs 

All  Faculties,  Schools  and  Programs,  except  Law,  Graduate  Studies: 
Director  of  Admission  Services 

Faculty  of  Law: 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Law 

Facultv  of  Graduate  Studies: 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 

Counselling 

Director,  Counselling  Services 

Financial  Aid 

Student  Financial  Aid  Office 

Day  Care 

Co-ordinator,  Day  Care  Services 


Application  for  Winter  Session 

No  assurance  can  be  given  that  applications  received  after  the  deadline 
dates  can  be  processed  in  time  to  permit  registration  in  the  Winter 
Session.  (This  does  not  apply  to  Law  - applications  received  after  March 
31  will  not  be  considered.) 


January  31  School  of  Nursing  (2  year  program). 

February  28  Faculty  of  Education  (professional  year 

only). 

School  of  Social  Work. 

March  31  Faculty  of  Law;  School  of  Child  Care; 

Health  Information  Science. 


May  31  Applications  outside  Canada  --  programs 

other  than  those  listed  above. 

Faculty  of  Engineering 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Julv  15  Applicants  in  Canada  - programs  other 

than  those  listed  above. 


November  30  Second-term  courses  --  for  third  and  fourth 
year  students  only  (not  applicable  to 
kudents  in  attendance  in  the  first  term) . 


Health  Services 

Director,  Health  Services 

Housing  and  Residence  Accommodation 

Manager,  Housing  and  Conference  Services 

Parking  Permits 

Manager,  Traffic,  Security  and  Motor  Pool 

Summer  Session 

Director,  University  Extension 

Textbooks 

Manager,  Bookstore 

Enquiries  from  other  persons  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  this  Calendar 
or  the  University  in  general  should  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  Senate. 


OFFICE  HOURS 

The  offices  of  the  University  are  open  throughout  the  year  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  except  on  statutory  holidays. 


Application  for  Summer  Studies 

February  28  Courses  beginning  in  May  (first 

admission). 

March  31  Courses  beginning  in  May 

(re-registration). 

April  30  Courses  beginning  in  July  (not  applicable 

to  students  taking  courses  beginning  in 
May). 


Application  for  Undergraduate  Graduation 

July  1 Fall  Graduation. 

December  1 Spring  Graduation. 

N.B.  Each  of  the  above  dates  is  a fixed  due  date.  If  a fixed  date  falls  on 
a holiday,  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the  nearest  following  day  of 
business  will  be  considered  as  the  deadline. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  FEES 

It  iv  expected  that  it  may  he  necessary  to  increase  fees  above  the  levels  shown  in  this  Calendar  effective  for  the  1984-85  Winter  Session.  Notification  of 
any  required  changes  in  the  current  fee  schedules  icill  he  given  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  by  means  of  a supplement  to  this  Calendar. 


Other  University  Publications  of  interest 
to  Prospective  Students 

Ad rn Lssions  Handbook 

Provides  information  on  the  University,  programs  and  courses  offered 
and  procedures  to  follow  in  seeking  admi.ssion.  Available  from  the 
Director  of  Admi.ssion  Services. 

Transfer  Guide:  College-University 

Lists  college  courses  and  their  University  of  Victoria  eciuivalents. 
Available  from  the  Director  of  Admission  Services. 


Summer  Studies  Supplement 

Lists  offerings  available  in  the  period  May  through  August.  Available 
from  the  Director.  University  Extension. 

Division  of  University  Extension  Supplement 

Lists  credit  offerings  available  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 
Available  from  the  Director,  University  Extension. 

Division  of  University  Exten.sion  Calendar 

Lists  non-degree  programs;  i.ssued  in  the  fall  and  spring.  Available  from 
the  Director.  University  Extension. 


Calendar 

1984-85 


The  University  of  Victoria  operates  under  the  authority  of  the  University 
Act  (R.S.B.C.  1979  c.  419)  which  provides  for  a Convocation,  Board  of 
Governors,  Senate  and  Faculties.  The  University  Act  describes  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  those  bodies,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the 
officers  of  the  University.  Copies  of  this  Act  are  held  in  the  University 
Librarv.  Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  copies  may  do  so  through  the 
Printer  to  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  The  Parliament 
Buildings,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

The  official  academic  year  begins  on  July  1.  Changes  in  Calendar 
regulations  normally  take  effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session 
each  vear.  Nevertheless  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  revise  or 
cancel  at  any  time  any  rule  or  regulation  published  in  this  Calendar  or  its 
supplements, 

The  Calendar  is  oublished  annually  in  the  Spring  by  the  Registrar  under 
authority  granted  by  the  Senate  of  the  University. 


Cover  Design:  Jenus  Friesen,  UVIC  Printing  and  Duplicating  Services. 
Typesetting  and  Printing:  E.W.  Bickle  Ltd.,  Courtenay,  6.C. 
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SESSIONAL  CALENDAR 

1984 


WINTER  SESSION  ••  FIRST  TERM 
September  1984 

3 Monday  Labor  Day.  * 

4 Tuesday  Registration  in  person  in  all  faculties  begins.  Details  of 

place  and  time  are  mailed  to  all  students  receiving 
authorization  to  register  or  re-register  in  September 
l!f84.  No  registration  in  the  Professional  Years  in 
Education  will  be  accepted  after  this  date. 

Beginning  of  all  Professional  Years  in  Education. 

Only  one  day  for  registration  in  Faculty  of  Law. 

First  term  classes  begin.  First  Year,  Faculty  of  Law . 

5 Wednesday  Last  day  of  registration  (except  as  above). 

First  term  classes  begin.  Second  and  Third  Years, 
Faculty  of  Law. 

6 Thursday  First  term  classes  begin  (except  as  above) . 

7 Friday  First  day  of  period  for  drtmping  and  adding  courses 

which  begin  in  first  term  in  Faculties  other  than  Law. 


24  Wednesday  Awards  Recognition  Ceremony. 

31  Wednesday  Last  day  for  withdrawing  from  first  term  courses 
without  penalty  of  failure.  All  forms  must  be  deposited 
by  4:00  p.m.  on  this  date,  at  Records  Services  (for 
undergraduates)  or  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
(for  graduates). 

November  1984 

7 Wednesday  Senate  meets. 

1 1 Sunday  Remembrance  Day.  ’ 

12  Monday  Reading  Break.  (University  holidav). ' 

13  Tuesdas  Reading  Break  (except  Law).* 

14  Wednesday  Reading  Break  (except  Law).  * 

19  Monday  Board  of  Governors  meets. 

24  Saturdas  Fall  Convocation. 


12  Wednesday  Senate  meets.  Last  day  for  course  changes  in  Faculty  of 
Law. 

Last  day  of  5 day  period  for  late  registration  w'ith 
permission. 

17  Monday  Board  of  Governors  meets. 

19  Wednesday  Last  day  of  period  for  adding  courses  which  begin  in 
the  first  term.  All  change  forms  must  be  deposited  by 
4:00  p.m.  on  this  date,  at  Records  Services  (for  un- 
dergraduates) or  the  Facultv  of  Graduate  Studies  (for 
graduates). 


December  1984 

.5  Wednesdas  Last  day  of  classes  in  first  term  (except  for  Facults  of 
Human  and  Social  Development,  Facultv  of  Law,  and 
Professional  Years  in  Faculty  of  Education,  to  be 
announced). 

Senate  meets. 

8  Saturday  First  term  examinations  begin  (exc'ept  for  Faculty  of 
Human  and  Social  Development,  Faculty  of  Law,  and 
Professional  Years  in  Faculty  of  Education,  to  be 
announced). 


October  1984 

3 Wednesday  Senate  meets. 

8 Monday  Thanksgiving  Day.  * 

L5  Monday  Board  of  Governors  meets. 


17  Monday  Board  of  Governors  meets. 

22 Saturday  First  term  examinations  end.  End  of  first  term,  all 
faculties. 

2.5  Tuesday  Chri.stmas  Day.  * 

26  W'ednesday  Boxing  Day.  * 
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SESSIONAL  CALENDAR 

1985 


WINTER  SESSION  - SECOND  TERM 


January  1985 


1 Tuesday  New  Year’s  Day.  * 

7 Monday  Second  term  classes  begin  in  all  faculties 

Refflstration  in  person  for  third  and  fourth  year 
students  receiving  authorization  to  register  in  courses 
beginning  in  the  second  term.  Registration  in  person  for 
all  new  waduate  students.  (Not  applicable  to  students 
in  attendance  in  the  first  term). 

9 Wednesday  Senate  meets. 


14  Monday 
18  Friday 


21  Monday 


Last  day  for  course  changes  in  Faculty  of  Law. 

Last  day  for  adding  courses  which  bemn  on  January  9. 
All  change  forms  must  be  deposited l)y  4:00  p.m.  on 
this  date,  at  Records  Services  (for  undergraduates)  or 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  (for  graduates). 

Board  of  Governors  meets. 


February  1985 

6 Wednesday  Senate  meets. 

18  Monday  Board  of  Governors  meets. 

20  Wednesday  Reading  Break.* 

21  Thursda)-  Reading  Break.  * 

22  Friday  Reading  Break.  * 

28  Thursday  Last  day  for  withdrawing  from  full  year  and  second 
term  courses  without  pensuty  of  failure.  All  forms  must 
be  deposited  by  4:00  p.m.,  on  this  date,  at  Records 
Services  (for  undergraduates)  or  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  (for  graduates). 


March  1985 

6 Wednesday 

Senate  meets. 

18  Monday 

Board  of  Governors  meets. 

April  1985 

3 Wednesday 

Senate  meets. 

4 Thursday 

Last  day  of  classes  in  the  second  term  (except  for 
Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development,  Faculty  of 
Law,  and  Professional  Years  in  Faculty  of  Education, 
to  be  announced). 

5 Friday 

Good  Friday.  * 

8 Monday 

Easter  Monday.  * 

9 Tuesday 

Examinations  begin  (except  for  Faculty  of  Human  and 
Social  Development,  Faculty  of  Law,  and  Professional 
Years  in  Faculty  of  Education,  to  be  announced). 

15  Monday 

Board  of  Governors  meets. 

25  Thursday 

End  of  examinations  for  all  faculties  except  Law.  End 
of  Winter  Session  (except  for  Faculty  of  Law  and 
Professional  Years  in  Faculty  of  Education,  see  below). 

30  T uesday 

End  of  examinations  for  Faculty  of  Law. 

MAY-AUGUST  1985 

(see  Summer  Studies  supplement  for  complete  dates) 


May  1985 

1 Wednesday 

Earliest  date  on  which  Summer  Studies  courses  begin. 
Senate  meets. 

13  Monday 

May-August  and  May-June  first  term  courses  begin. 

17  Friday 

Last  day  of  final  practicum  for  Professional  Years 
(regular  programs)  in  Faculty  of  Education. 

20  Monday 

Victoria  Day.  * 

21  Tuesday 

Board  of  Governors  meets. 

22  Wednesday 

Special  Senate  meeting  (tentative). 

31  Friday 

Spring  Convocation. 

June  1985 

1 Saturday 

Spring  Convocation. 

5 Wednesday 

May-June  first  term  courses  end. 
Senate  meets  (date  to  be  announced). 

6 Thursday 

May-June  second  term  courses  begin. 

17  Monday 

Board  of  Governors  meets. 

28  Friday 

May-June  courses  end. 

July  1985 

1 Monday 

Canada  Day.  * 

2 Tuesday 

Reading  Break.  * 

3 Wednesday 

Summer  Session  courses  begin. 

25  Thursday 

Summer  Session  first  term  ends. 

26  Friday 

Summer  Session  second  term  begins. 

31  Wednesd 

Supplemental  examinations  for  Winter  Session  1984-85 
begin. 

August  1985 


2 Friday 

5 Monday 
9 Friday 
12  Monday 
20  T uesday 


Supplemental  examinations  for  Winter  Session  1984-85 
end. 

British  Columbia  Day.  * 

May-August  classes  end. 

May-August  examinations  begin. 

May-August  examinations  end. 

Summer  Session  ends.  End  of  Summer  Studies. 


C/ass«  are  cancelled  on  all  holidays  and  during  reading  breaks. 
Administrative  offices  and  academic  departments  are  closed  on 
holtdays.  The  McJPherson  Library  us  closed  on  all  holidays  except 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday.  ^ 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORICAL  OUTLINE 

The  University  of  Victoria  came  into  being  on  July  1,  1963,  but  it  had 
enjoyed  a prior  tradition  as  Victoria  College  of  sixty  years  distinguished 
teaching  at  the  university  level.  This  sixty  years  of  history  may  be  viewed 
conveniently  in  three  distinct  stages. 

Between  the  years  1903  and  1915,  Victoria  College  was  affiliated  with 
McCill  University,  offering  first  and  second  year  McGill  courses  in  Arts 
and  Science.  Administered  locally  by  the  Victoria  School  board,  the 
College  was  an  adjunct  to  Victoria  High  School  and  shared  its  facilities. 
Both  institutions  were  under  the  direction  of  a single  Principal:  E.B. 
Paul,  1903-1908;  and  S.J.  Willis,  1908-1915.  The  opening  in  1915  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  established  by  Act  of  Legislature  in 
1908,  obliged  the  College  to  suspend  operations  in  higher  education  in 
Victoria. 

In  1920,  as  a result  of  local  demands,  Victoria  College  began  the 
second  stage  of  its  development,  reborn  in  affiliation  with  tne  University 
of  British  Columbia.  Though  still  administered  by  the  Victoria  School 
Board,  the  College  was  now  completely  separated  from  Victoria  High 
School,  moving  in  1921  into  the  magnificent  Dunsmuir  mansion  known 
as  Craigdarroch.  Here,  under  Principals  E.B.  Paul  and  P.H.  Elliott, 
Victoria  College  built  a reputation  over  the  next  two  decades  for 
thorough  and  scholarly  instruction  in  first  and  second  year  Arts  and 
Science. 

The  final  stage,  between  the  years  1945  and  1963,  saw  the  transition 
from  two  vear  college  to  university,  under  Principals  J.M.  Ewing  and 
W.H,  Hickman.  During  this  period,  the  College  was  governed  by  the 
Victoria  College  Council,  representative  of  the  parent  University  of 
British  Columbia,  the  Greater  Victoria  School  Board,  and  the  provincial 
Department  of  Education.  Physical  changes  were  many.  In  1946  the 
College  was  forced  by  postwar  enrolment  to  move  from  Craigdarroch  to 
the  Lansdowne  campus  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School.  The  Normal 
School,  itself  an  institution  with  a long  and  honourable  history,  joined 
Victoria  College  in  1956  as  its  Faculty  of  Education.  Late  in  this  tran- 
sitional period  ithrough  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  National 
Defence  and  tne  Hudson’s  Bay  Company)  the  284  (now  381)  acre 
campus  at  Gordon  Head  was  acquired.  Academic  expansion  was  rapid 
after  1956,  until  in  1961  the  College,  still  in  affiliation  with  U.B.C., 
awarded  its  first  bachelor’s  degrees. 

In  granting  autonomy  to  the  University  of  Victoria,  the  Universities 
Act  of  1963  vested  administrative  authority  in  a Chancellor  elected  by 
the  Convocation  of  the  University,  a Board  of  Governors,  and  a 
President  appointed  by  the  Board;  academic  authority  was  given  to  a 
Senate  which  was  representative  both  of  the  Faculties  and  of  the 
Convocation.  Joseph  B.  Clearihue,  who  was  first  associated  with  the 
former  Victoria  College  in  1902  as  a student,  became  the  first  Chancellor 
of  the  University  in  the  autumn  of  1963.  W.  Harry  Hickman  was  Acting 
President  until  July  1964  when  Malcolm  Gordon  Taylor  was  appointed 
President  of  the  University.  Following  Dr.  Taylor’s  resignation  on  June 
30,  1968,  Robert  T.D.  Wallace  was  appointed  Acting  President  for  one 
year.  On  July  1,  1969,  Bruce  J.  Partridge  became  President,  serving  until 
January  31,  1972,  when  Hugh  E.  Farquhar  was  appointed  President 
(pro  tern).  Subsequently,  on  July  1,  1972,  Dr.  Farquhar  was  appointed 
President  and  served  until  August  31,  1974.  Stephen  A.  Jennings  served 
As  Acting  President  until  January  1,  1975,  when  Howard  E.  Petch  was 
appointed  President  and  Vice-Chancellor.  Richard  B.  Wilson  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  by  acclamation  in  September  1966 
for  a three  year  term.  In  December  1969,  Roderick  Haig-Brown  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  served  until  December  1972, 
when  Robert  T.D.  Wallace  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
Dr.  Wallace  was  re-elected  in  January  1976.  Ian  McTaggart  Cowan 
succeeded  Dr.  Wallace  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  on  January  1, 
1979,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1981 . 

The  historical  traditions  of  the  University  are  reflected  in  the  Arms  of 
the  University,  its  academic  regalia  and  its  house  flag.  The  B.A.  hood  is 
of  solid  red,  a colour  that  recalls  the  early  affiliation  with  McGill.  The 
B.Sc.  hood,  of  gold,  and  the  B.Ed.  hood,  of  blue,  show  the  colours  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia.  Blue  and  gold  have  been  retained  as  the 
official  colours  of  the  University  of  Victoria.  The  motto  at  the  top  of  the 
Arms  of  the  University,  in  Hebrew  characters,  is  ‘Let  there  be  Li^t’;  the 
motto  at  the  bottom,  in  Latin,  is  ‘A  Multitude  of  the  Wise  is  the  Health 
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royal  blue  wool  broadcloth,  trimmed  with  gold  silk 
taffeta. 

black  velvet  mortarboard,  trimmed  with  gold  braid. 


of  the  World.’ 

Visitor 

Gown 

Headdress 


Chancellor 

Gown  purple  corded  silk,  trimmed  with  purple  velvet  and 

gold  braid. 

Headdress  black  velvet  mortarboard,  trimmed  with  gold  braid. 


President 

Gown  royal  blue  corded  silk,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  and 

gold  braid. 

Headdress  black  velvet  mortarboard,  trimmed  with  gold  braid. 

Board  of  Governors 

Gown  Cambridge  (Doctor  of  Music)  pattern,  grey  material, 

with  gold  and  blue  ribbon  trim. 

Headdress  black  cloth  mortarboard,  with  black  silk  tassel. 


Honorary  Doctorate  of  Laws  (Hon.  LL.D.) 


Gown 

Hood 

Headdress 


Cambridge  (Doctor  of  Music)  pattern,  scarlet  wool 
broadcloth,  trimmed  with  blue-purple  silk  taffeta. 

Aberdeen  pattern,  outside  shell  of  scarlet  wool 
broadcloth,  lined  with  blue-purple  silk  taffeta. 

Tudor  style  in  black  velvet  with  red  cord  trim. 


Honorary  Doctorate 

Gown  Cambridge  (Doctor  of  Music)  pattern,  scarlet  wool, 

front  facings  and  sleeve  lining  of  black  silk  taffeta. 

Hood  Aberdeen  pattern,  outside  shell  of  black  wool,  lined 

with  silk  taffeta  in  a solid  colour  with  a one  inch  band 
of  black  velvet  on  the  outside  edge. 

Hon. D.Litt. -white  Hon. D.  FA. -green 

Hon.  D.  Ed.— blue  Hon. D.Mus.— pink 

Hon.  D.  Sc.— gold 

Headdress  Tudor  style  in  black  velvet  with  red  cord  trim. 


Bachelors 


Gown 

Hood 


Headdress 

Masters 


traditional  (Canadian)  Bachelor’s  style,  in  black. 
Aberdeen  pattern  (B.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  B.Ed.,  without 
neckband  and  finished  with  two  cord  rosettes;  B.F.A., 
B.Mus.,  B.S.N.,  B.S.W.,  LL.B.,  with  mitred  neck- 
outside  shell  of  silk  taffeta  in  a solid  colour, 
material.  Faculty  colours  are  as 


f)iece, , 
ined  with  identical 
follows: 

B.  A.— scarlet 
B.Sc.— gold 
B.Ed.-^lue 
B.F.A.— green 


B.Mus.— pink 
B.S.N.— apricot 
B.S.W.— citron 
LL  .B . --blue-purple 


standard  black  cloth  mortarboard  with  black  silk 
tassel. 


Gown  traditional  (Canadian)  Master’s  style  in  black. 

Hood  similar  in  design  and  colour  to  the  respective  Bachelor’s 

hoods  (M.P. A.— russet),  but  with  mitred  neckpiece  and 
a narrow  band  of  black  velvet  one  inch  from  edge  of 
hood  on  the  outside  only. 

Headdress  standard  black  cloth  mortarboard  with  black  silk 
tassel. 


Doctors 

Gown 

Hood 

Headdress 


Cambridge  style,  black  .silk,  front  facings  and  sleeve 
linings  of  scarlet  silk. 

Oxford  Doctor’s  Burgon  shape,  shell  of  scarlet  silk, 
lined  with  blue  silk,  border  of  gold  silk. 

black  velvet  mortarboard  with  red  tassel  fastened  on 
left  side. 


NOTE:  On  ceremonial  occasions,  participants  without  degrees  wear 

the  standard  black  undergraduate  cap  and  gown  as  described 
above  for  bachelors. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  UNIVERSITY  TERMS 

Nfw  studi-nt.s  will  find  tin-  following  definitions  helpful  in  becoming 

familiar  with  terms  used  in  the  University. 

Aegrotat  — Literally,  "he  is  ill";  tran.script  notation  accompanying  a 
letter  grade  assigned  w'here  illness  or  similar  affliction  affected  the 
student's  irerformance. 

Auditor  — A student  who  pays  a fee  to  sit  in  on  a course  without  the 
right  to  participate  in  any  w ay.  Auditors  are  not  entitled  to  credit. 
(See  page  13.) 

Axeard  — See  li.st  of  definitions  under  Scholarships  and  Awards. 

Concentration  — The  area  or  subject  of  .specialization  within  the 
General  Degree  program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Convocation  — Academic  assembly;  body  composed  primarily  of 
graduates  of  the  University. 

Corequisite  — A specific  course  or  requirement  which  must  be  un- 
dertaken at  the  same  time  as  a prescribed  course. 

Course  — A particular  part  of  a subject  studied,  such  as  English  121 . 

Credit  Unit  — Positive  numerical  value  used  in  assigning  the  value  of  a 
course,  such  as  Economics  100  (3  units). 

Department  — An  academic  unit.  This  term  also  refers  to  a faculty, 
school  or  division,  as  the  context  requires. 

Discipline  — A subject  of  study  within  a department. 

Fidl-time  Student  — An  undergraduate  student  undertaking  12  or  more 
units  of  study  in  the  Winter  Session.  ’ 

Grade  Point  — Positive  numerical  value  given  to  an  alphabetical  letter 
grade  used  in  assessment  of  academic  performance. 

Graduate  Student  — A student  who  has  received  a Bachelor’s  degree  or 
equivalent  and  who  is  enrolled  in  a program  leading  to  a Master's 
or  Doctoral  degree. 

Lotver  Level  — Courses  numbered  from  100  to  299. 

Major  — The  subject  or  area  of  specialization  or  emphasis  in  a degree 
program . 

Part-time  Student  — An  undergraduate  student  undertaking  fewer  than 
12  units  of  study  in  the  Winter  Session. ' 

Plagiarism  — A form  of  cheating  by  means  of  the  unacknowledged, 
literal  reproduction  of  ideas  and  material  of  other  persons  in  the 
^uise  of  new  and  original  work.  See  Statement  on  Cheating,  page 

Prerequisite  — A preliminary  requirement  which  must  be  met  before 
registration  in  a prescribed  course. 

Probation  — A period  of  trial  for  a student  whose  registration  is  subject 
to  academic  conditions. 

Program  — The  courses  of  study  organized  to  fulfill  an  academic  ob- 
jective, such  as  a B.Sc.  program. 

Registration  — Formal  enrolment  in  courses. 

Regular  Student  — A student  who  is  registered  as  a candidate  for  a 
University  of  Victoria  degree,  or  in  credit  courses  leading  to  a 
University  of  Victoria  Diploma. 

Section  — The  division  of  a course,  e.g.  Section  YOl  of  French  100. 

Session  — Designated  period  of  time  during  which  courses  of  study  are 
offered,  i.e..  Winter  Session,  Summer  Session. 

Special  Student  — A student  who  is  admitted  to  credit  courses  but  who  is 
not  a candidate  for  a University  of  Victoria  degree  or  diploma. 

Student  — A person  who  is  enrolled  in  at  least  one  credit  course  at  this 
University. 

Term  — A period  of  time  in  the  academic  year:  a term  in  the  Winter 
Session  consists  of  13  weeks,  in  the  Summer  Session,  ap- 
proximately 3 weeks  (F  = First  Term;  S = Second  Term). 

Transcript  — A copy  of  a student’s  permanent  academic  record. 

Transfer  Credit  — Credit  for  courses  at  the  post-secondary  level. 

Undergraduate  Student  — A student  registered  in  an  undergraduate 
faculty  or  in  a program  leading  to  a Bachelor’s  degree  or  an 
undergraduate  diploma. 

Unclassified  — Refers  to  the  year  in  which  certain  students  are 
registered. 

Upper  Level  — Courses  numbered  from  300  to  499. 

'l^car  — A minimum  of  15  units  of  courses;  the  level  within  a program  of 
study  or  the  level  of  a course,  e.g..  First  Year  student.  First  Year 
course  (Physics  110). 

* See  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  for  graduate  students. 


CALENDAR  CHANGES 

The  official  academic  year  begins  on  July  1.  Changes  in  (Calendar 
regulations  normally  lake  effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session 
each  vear.  Nevertheless  the  University  ri-serves  the  right  to  revise  or 
canc-el  at  any  time  any  rule  or  regulation  published  in  the  Calendar  or  its 
supplements. 

ACADEMIC  SESSIONS 

The  Winter  Scsssion  is  divided  into  two  terms  --  the  first,  Septemlrer  to 
December;  the  second,  January  to  April.  The  [jeriod  May  through 
August  is  administered  under  Summer  Studies.  The  Calendar  Sup- 
plement for  Summer  Studies  is  published  se|>arately.  A list  of  credit 
courses  offered  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  is  also  published 
.separately.  (See  inside  front  cover). 

PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

The  University  offers  the  following  degrees  through  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Education,  the  F" acuity  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  S(x.'ial 
Development,  the  Faculty  of  Law:  Bachelor  of  Arts;  Bachelor  of 
Education  (Elementary  Curriculum)  and  Bachelor  of  Education 
(Secondary  Curriculum);  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts;  Bachelor  of  Laws; 
Bachelor  of  Music;  Bachelor  of  Science;  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing; 
Bachelor  of  Social  Work;  Ma.ster  of  Arts;  Master  of  Education;  Master  of 
Fine  Arts;  Master  of  Music;  Master  of  Public  Administration;  Master  of 
Science;  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Also  offered  are  programs  in  Education 
for  graduates  seeking  teacher  certification  and  for  persons  wishing  to 
teach  native  languages,  a Diploma  Program  in  Public  Sector 
Management  for  persons  in  interior  centres  in  the  Province,  and  a 
Diploma  Program  in  Applied  Linguistics;  all  of  which  are  credit 
programs. 

Co-operative  Education  Program: 

The  University  offers  students  in  certain  programs  the  opportunity  to 
undertake  studies  involving  work  in  industry,  government  or  some 
professions.  See  page  28. 

ACADEMIC  ADVICE 

In  choosing  undergraduate  degree  programs,  students  are  strongly 
urged  to  consult  the  Calendar  prescriptions  for  the  degree  program 
desired.  Advice  may  be  obtained  from  the  advising  centres  and 
departments  of  the  faculties. 

Students  who  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  or  the  Faculty 
of  Fine  Arts  and  who  intend  to  undertake  studies  at  a later  date  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education  should  plan  their  programs  with  this  in  mind. 
Advice  may  be  obtained  from  the  Advising  Centre  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education.  Similarly,  academic  advice  about  the  professional  programs 
in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development  is  available  from 
faculty  members  of  the  appropriate  school,  on  an  appointment  basis. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 

Students  who  intend  to  complete  a vear  or  two  of  studies  and  then 
transfer  to  another  university  are  urgerf  to  design  their  program  so  that 
they  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  other  institution  tney  plan  to 
attend.  In  this  connection,  by  proper  selection  of  First  Year  courses  in 
Arts  and  Science,  students  may  equip  themselves  to  enter  the  first  year  of 
Engineering,  Forestry,  and  the  second  year  of  Agriculture,  Physical 
Education,  Pharmacy,  at  certain  other  universities.  Courses  preparatory 
to  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Architecture,  etc.,  mav  be  taken  at  the 
University  for  studies  elsewhere.  See  page  26,  Pre-professional 
Education.  Advice  may  be  obtained  from  the  Advising  Centre  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

CAREER  INFORMATION 
AND  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELLING 

The  University  recognizes  the  importance  of  career  planning  and 
decision  making,  and  all  students  are  urged  to  investigate  and  explore 
career  opportunities  early  in  their  University  stay,  especiall)'  those 
relating  to  their  academic  studies.  The  Counselling  Sersices,  the  Canada 
Employment  Centre  on  Campus,  and  the  Alumni  Association  are 
available  to  students  with  career  questions  and  concerns.  A detailed 
description  of  these  services  appears  on  pages  23,  24  and  25. 

ENTRANCE  AWARDS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  University  offers  a number  of  scholarships  to  students  entering 
from  senior  secondary  schools  in  British  Columbia.  Complete  details 
about  these  awards  and  other  entrance  awards  offered  by  agencies 
outside  the  University  are  found  at  the  back  of  the  Calendar.  Application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Administrative  Registrar. 
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Financial  aid  schemes  open  to  all  students  attending  the  University  are 
described  under  Financial  Aid  at  the  back  of  the  Calendar.  Information 
in  regard  to  financial  aid  may  be  obtained  from  the  Student  Financi^ 
Aid  Office,  whose  personnel  will  be  pleased  to  give  whatever  advice  and 
assistance  they  can. 

HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 

The  University  aims  to  provide  adequate  services  and  facilities  for  its 
handicapped  students.  While  the  number  of  such  students  who  have 
attended  has  been  relatively  small,  students  with  a wide  range  of 
disabilities  have  successfully  completed  programs  at  the  University. 
Victoria  usually  has  little  snow  or  ice  in  the  wintertime,  the  residences 
can  accommodate  students  using  wheelchairs,  the  buildings  on  campus 
are  largely  accessible,  and  there  is  a continuing  effort  to  improve  ac- 
cessibility to  the  facilities  of  the  University . 

Services  to  handicapped  students  are  provided  bv  a number  of 
students,  staff  and  faculty.  These  services  are  outlined  in  a pamphlet 
available  from  Admission  Services.  Although  some  services  and  facilities 
may  be  limited,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  assist  individual  students. 

Handicapped  students  who  have  questions  or  who  feel  they  may  need 
special  assistance  should  contact  Counselling  Services. 

LIMITATION  OF  ENROLMENT 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  limit  enrolment,  and  to  limit  the 
registration  in,  or  to  cancel  or  revise,  any  of  the  courses  listed.  The 
curricula  may  also  be  changed,  as  deemed  advisable  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University. 

Except  in  special  circumstances,  no  student  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
may  be  admitted  to  the  First  Year,  or  under  the  age  of  seventeen  to  the 
Second  Year. 

LIMIT  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  University  of  Victoria  accepts  no  responsibility  for  the  in- 
terruption or  continuance  of  any  class  or  course  of  instruction  as  a result 
of  an  act  of  God,  fire,  riot,  strike,  or  any  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the 
University  of  Victoria. 

CATEGORIES  OF  STUDENTS 

Each  student  who  has  been  authorized  to  register  in  a faculty  other 
than  Graduate  Studies  is  designated  as  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Regular  student  — A student  admitted  to  credit  courses  as  a 
candidate  for  a degree  or  diploma. 


2.  Special  student  - A student  admitted  to  credit  courses  but  not 
a candidate  for  a degree  or  diploma. 

For  categories  of  graduate  students,  see  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  UNDERGRADUATES 
BY  YEAR 


Glassification  of  Regular  Students  by  Year  is  based  on  the  number  of 
units  completed,  as  follows: 


Below  12  units 
12  to  26 ‘/2  units 
27  to  41  Vt  units 
42  units  or  above 
42  to  56  ‘/2  units 
57  units  or  above 


First  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 

Fourth  Year  (4  year  programs) 
Fourth  Year  (B.Ed  only) 

Fifth  Year  (B.Ed  only) 


Special  Students  are  unclassified  as  to  Year. 

COURSE  VALUES  AND  HOURS 

Each  course  which  is  offered  for  credit  has  a unit  value.  A full  course 
normally  has  a value  of  3 units.  In  the  course  outline  given  in  each  of  the 
faculties,  the  number  of  units  assigned  to  each  course  is  given  in  brackets 
immediately  following  the  course  number.  Thus  ANTH  305(1  Vi)  in- 
dicates that  Anthropology  305  has  a value  of  1 V2  units. 

The  hours  assigned  for  lectures  or  seminars,  laboratory  or  practical 
sessions  and  tutorials  in  a course  are  indicated  in  the  following  examples: 

(3-0;  3-0)  —3  hours  lecture/seminar  per  week,  both  terms. 

(3-0)  —3  hours  lecture/seminar  per  week,  one  term  only. 

(2-1;  2-1)  —2  hours  lecture/seminar  and  1 hour  laboratory  or  practical 
session  per  week,  both  terms. 

(3-0-1)  -3  hours  lecture/seminar  and  1 hour  tutorial  per  week,  one 

term  only. 

The  period  in  which  a course  is  given  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  one  of 
the  following: 

September-December 
January- April 
September-April 
May-August 


LECTURE  AND  LABORATORY  SCHEDULE 

The  schedule  of  classes  for  the  Winter  Session  is  published  in  early  July. 


ADMISSION 


Each  student  is  required  as  part  of  his  first  application  to  furnish  the 
information  necessary  for  the  University  record,  and  to  sign  the 
following  declaration: 

/ hereby  accept  and  submit  myself  to  the  statutes,  rules  and 
regulations,  and  ordinances  of  the  University  of  Victoria,  and 
the  Facultu  in  which  I am  registered,  and  to  any  amendments 
thereto  which  may  be  made  while  I am  a student  of  the 
University,  and  I promise  to  observe  the  same. 

See  page  14  for  Medical  Requirement. 

Enquiries  relating  to  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Enquiries  relating  to  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Law. 

All  enquiries  relating  to  admission  to  faculties  other  than  Graduate 
Studies  and  Law  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Admission 
Services.  Details  follow: 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 
Undergraduate  Faculties  ' 

(except  Law) 

1.  Persons  seeking  admission  for  the  first  time  must  obtain  an  Ap- 
plication for  Admission  from  the  Director  of  Admission  Services.  This 
form  mast  be  returned,  fully  completed,  to  the  Director  of  Admission 
Services  by  the  date  specified  for  the  faculty  or  program  applied  for 
(.see  inside  front  cover  of  this  Calendar). 

2.  Students  are  reminded  that  all  questions  on  the  application  form 
mu.st  be  answered.  In  particular,  students  applying  for  financial  aid 
must  be  able  to  give  tneir  Social  Insurance  number.  For  example. 
Government  requires  that  applicants  for  Ganada  Student  Loans  have 
a Social  Insurance  number.  Application  for  a number  may  be  made 
through  the  Ganada  Employment  and  Immigration  Gommission. 


3.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  Summer  Studies  1984  who  plan  to 
attend  the  Winter  Session  1984-85  must  submit  an  Application  for 
Re-registration  to  Records  Services  (see  page  12),  and  may  apply  for 
Winter  Session  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes  in  Summer 
Studies,  instead  of  15  July. 

4.  Each  applicant  applying  for  the  first  time  must  arrange  for  two  (2) 
official  transcripts  of  secondary  school  records  and  of  any  higher 
studies  taken  to  be  sent  directly  by  the  issuing  institution  to  Admission 
Services.  Every  applicant  is  required  to  state  the  names  of  all 
educational  institutions  of  secondary  or  higher  level  attended  and  to 
submit  evidence  of  the  standing  obtained  at  each.  In  addition, 
teachers  whose  professional  training  was  not  completed  within  10 
years  prior  to  their  application  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  must 
submit  the  following  for  consideration  by  the  Faculty  Admissions  and 
Adjudication  Gommittee: 

(a)  resume  of  all  teaching  experience  including  dates,  locations  and 
grade  levels,  and  indicating  whether  full-time,  part-time,  or 
substitution;  and 

(b)  copies  of  the  most  recent  Sup>erintendent’s  and/or  Principal's 
Reports,  and 

(c)  letter(s)  from  Principal(s)  attesting  to  teaching  effectiveness  in 
substitution  roles,  if  applicable,  and 

(d)  copy  of  Teacher’s  Gard  as  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

5.  An  evaluation  payment  of  $35  must  accompany  the  application  for 
admission  for  eve^  applicant  whose  records  originate,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  outside  the  Province  of  British  Golumbia.  This  payment  is  not 
required  from  “visiting"  students  or,  normally,  from  students  who 
have  completed  a university  degree  (unless  an  evaluation  is  required 
to  determine  admission  to  a specific  program  at  this  University).  It  is 
not  refundable,  nor  can  it  be  applied  to  tuition. 


(irneral  Information  f) 


(i.  Candidates  presenlinK  transcripts  from  academic  institutions  outside 
North  America  may  be  re<iuired  to  supply  a catalogue  or  syllabus 
showing  the  description  of  courses  studied  and  the  duration  of  those 
courses. 

7.  Transcripts  in  languages  other  than  English  or  h'rench  must  lx? 
submitted  together  with  official,  notarized  translations  into  English 
or  French. 

8.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  limit  enrolment.  In  addition, 
although  an  applicant  may  be  admissible  to  the  University,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  grant  him  entry  to  the  specific  program  he  would 
wish  to  follow. 

9.  Applicants  should  consult  the  program  prerequisites  in  the  chart  on 
page  10,  since,  in  certain  cases,  the  applicant  must  demonstrate 
special  aptitudes  beyond  the  normal  academic  requirements,  e.g.,  in 
Music,  physical  Education,  etc. 

10.  All  applicants  will  be  informed  in  writing  of  their  acceptance  or 
rejection  as  .soon  as  their  application  can  be  processed  by  Admission 
Services.  Applicants  should  wait  for  written  confirmation  before 
.setting  out  for  the  University.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  ap- 
plicants who  live  at  some  considerable  distance  from  Victoria. 

11.  An  applicant  who  does  not  meet  the  published  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  University  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances  may 
apply  for  a waiver  of  the  specific  admission  regulation  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Admission  and  Re-repstration,  c/o  the  Director  of 
Admission  Services.  Such  a request  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
required  application  form  and  documents  mentioned  above  and  any 
letters  of  support  from  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  applicant’s 
abilities  and  circumstances. 

12.  Any  applicant,  including  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  11,  above, 
whose  application  for  admission  is  rejected  and  who  is  able  to  provide 
information  that  was  not  presented  initially  may  request  in  writing  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re-registration,  c/o  the 
Director  of  Admission  Services,  that  his  application  be  reconsidered. 
Such  a request  should  include  the  additional  information  together 
with  any  supporting  documents  from  persons  familiar  with  the 
applicant's  abilities  and  circumstances. 

Any  such  candidate  whose  request  for  reconsideration  results  in  a 
negative  decision  has  the  right  of  final  appeal  to  the  Senate.  Letters  of 
appeal  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary'  of  Senate,  and  should 
include  a statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  appeal  is  being 
made.  All  such  appeals  must  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  Senate 
by  at  least  two  weeKs  prior  to  the  commencement  of  classes. 

13.  The  University  of  Victoria  does  not  require  applicants  to  undertake 
the  aptitude  and  achievement  tests  administered  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  (CEEB).  Applicants,  particularly  those 
from  outside  British  Columbia,  may,  if  they  so  desire,  include  the 
results  of  such  tests  when  making  application  for  admission.  These 
results,  however,  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  published 
requirements  for  admission. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  regulations  notwithstanding,  the  University  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  applicants  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  their  overall 
academic  records,  even  if  they  technically  meet  entrance  requirements: 

1.  Applicants  from  British  Columbia  and  Yukon  Secondary 
Schools: 

The  qualifications  below  are  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
Enquiries  relating  to  Secondary  School  Graduation  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Victoria,  B.C.,  or  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  applicant’s  school  district. 

(a)  Graduates  of  British  Columbia  and  Yukon  Secondary  Schools: 

The  requirement  for  admission  to  the  University  in  1984-85  is 
graduation  from  senior  secondary  school,  as  prescribed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  with  a minimum 
overall  average  of  C -t-  in: 

(i)  English  12  plus  two  additional  academic  12  level  subjects  selected 
from  the  Curriculum  Reference  Chart  as  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  Acceptable  subjects  are  as  follows- 
Algebra  12,  Biology  12,  Chemistry  12,  French  12,  Geography  12, 
Geology  12,  Geometry  12,  German  12,  History  12,  Latin  12 
Literature  12,  Mathematics  12,  Physics  12,  Probability  and 
Statistics  12,  Spanish  12,  Western  Civilization  12; 

(ii)  Algebra  1 1 * , and  one  Science  1 1 or  one  Language  1 1 course; 

(iii)  English  1 1 and  Social  Studies  1 1 ; 

(iv)  Any  four  additional  Grade  XI  or  Grade  XII  courses  (other  than 
P.E.  and  Guidance  11). 

former  Mathematics  11  (academic)  is  acceptable  in  lieu  of 
Algebra  11. 


Normally,  applicants  must  have  fulfilled  the  alxive  re(|uirements  by 
June  of  the  year  in  which  admission  is  lx?ing  sought. 

Additional  requirements  for  admission  to  specific  programs  offered  by 
the  faculties  of  the  University  are  shown  in  the  chart  on  the  next  page. 

Applicants  whose  overall  average  is  lx;tween  C and  C + will  be 
considered  for  admis.sion  bv  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admis.sion  and  Re- 
registration which  will  make  a general  assessment,  based  primarily  upon 
ixirformance  in  academic  subjects,  of  their  capacity  for  succ-ess  at  the 
University. 

Although  normally  all  applicants  will  be  required  to  meet  (ii)  above, 
graduates  lacking  this  requirement  may  be  considered  for  admission  to 
certain  programs.  Such  applicants  are  invited  to  apply  in  the  normal 
way  making  sure  that  they  state  their  choice  of  program . 

Applicants  may  not  receive  University  credit  for  senior  secondary 
.school  courses.  However,  applicants  with  high  standing  may  be  granted 
advanced  placement.  Such  applicants  are  invited  to  consult  with  the 
departments  concerned  prior  to  registration  in  courses. 

Applicants  who  meet  the  requirement  in  the  first  paragraph,  above, 
and  who  have,  while  enrolled  in  a Senior  Secondary  School,  succes-sfully 
completed  courses  that  are  given  by  a British  Columbia  college  and 
accepted  for  transfer  credit  by  the  University,  may  be  granted  transfer 
credit  for  such  courses,  subject  to  the  regulations  in  Section  3(b),  on  page 
11.  Attention  is  drawn,  in  particular,  to  the  second  paragraph  of  that 
section. 

The  above  regulations  apply  to  the  graduates  of  public  senior 
secondary  schools  and  schools  which  hold  membership  in  the  British 
Columbia  Federation  of  Independent  School  A.ssociations  or  in  the 
Independent  Schools  Association  of  British  Columbia. 

(b)  Special  Admission  of  Distinguished  Students  still  Registered  in  Senior 
Secondary  Schools  in  British  Columbia: 

(i)  Distinguished  senior  secondary  school  students  may  apply  for  con- 
ditional admission  to  the  University  prior  to  graduation  from  their 
secondary  school  provided  that  the  following  criteria  are  met: 

(a)  The  student  must  be  recommended  by  the  Principal  of  his  school. 

(b)  The  student  must  be  maintaining  a B average  in  all  his  subjects 
and  an  A average  in  the  discipline  he  wishes  to  study  at  the 
University.  If  the  student  elects  a discipline  not  taught  in  his 
secondary  school,  his  Principal  must  make  a special  recom- 
mendation, in  writing,  stating  the  student’s  particular  aptitudes. 

(c)  The  University  department  concerned  must  support  the  student’s 
application. 

(d)  The  student  must  be  completing  a total  of  at  least  12  courses  in 
Grades  XI  and  XII  leading  to  graduation  and  should  normally  be 
taking  as  many  courses  as  are  required  for  access  to  scholarships 
offered  by  the  Government  of  the  Province. 

(ii)  Students  interested  in  undertaking  courses  and  who  have  satisfied  the 
criteria  in  (i),  a.  to  d.  above  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  Ad- 
mission Services  by  June  30  for  full-year  courses  or  half-year  courses 
in  either  term,  in  the  Winter  Session. 

(iii) The  University  will  accept  applicants  who  have  met  the  above 
criteria  and  will  register  them  as  “special  students”  in  no  more  than  6 
units  of  work  in  any  given  academic  session. 

(iv) Credit  towards  a degree  will  be  granted  by  the  University  for  courses 
successfully  completed  when  the  student  is  authorized  to  register  in  a 
degree  program . 

(c)  Admission  from  British  Columbia  Grade  Kill: 

Applicants  who  have  graduated  from  senior  secondary  schools  in 
British  Columbia  and  who  have  undertaken  studies  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  former  Grade  XIII  of  British  Columbia  will  be  considered  on  an 
individual  basis.  Those  with  good  records  will  be  admissible;  those  with 
marginal  records  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission and  Re-registration,  which  will  judge  each  case  separately. 

2.  Graduates  of  Secondary  Schools  Outside  British  Columbia  and 
the  Yukon: 

(a)  Graduates  of  Canadian  Secondary  Schools: 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  shown  in  the  chart  on  the 
previous  page  and  the  specific  requirements  below,  applicants’  academic 
records  are  normally  required  to  meet,  in  standing  and  in  subject  matter, 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  both  this  University  and  a recognized 
university  in  their  own  Province  (the  University  of  Alberta  for  residents 
of  the  Northwest  Territories). 

The  following  specific  requirements  apply: 
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DEGREE  PROGRAM  PREREQUISITES* 

For  the  convenience  of  applicants  who  hove  graduated  from  British  Columbia  senior  seco 
the  secondary  school  course  requirements  specified  for  programs  offered  within  the  focu 
ments  or  schools  of  the  University  ore  assembled  in  this  chort. 

R - Required  O - Optional  but  Recommended 

*»dary  schools, 
ties  and  depart- 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

(by  Faculty  and  Department  or  School) 

Gen  Adm . 
Req.  Only 

Alg** 
1 2 

Biology 

n 12 

Chemistry 
11  12 

Comp 
Sci 
1 1 

Geog 

12 

Geom 

12 

Hist 

12 

Long 
1 1 

Lit 

12 

Physics 
11  12 

Prog  & 
Stats 
12 

Scien 

1 

ce* 

12 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Anthropology 

O 

O 

O 

O 

o 

Astronomy  (see  Notes  1 & 2) 

R 

O 

O 

Biochemistry  & Microbiology  (see  Note  1 ) 

R 

R 

O 

o 

R 

O 

o 

Biology  (see  Notes  1 8 2) 

R 

O 

O 

R 

O 

R 

O 

Chemistry  (see  Notes  1 8 2) 

R 

R 

R 

R 

O 

Classics  (incl.  Greek  8 Latin) 

G 

Computer  Science  (see  Notes  2 8 3) 

R 

Economics  (see  Note  1 ) 

R 

English 

O 

French  Language  8 Literature 

G 

Geography  (see  Note  2) 

O 

o 

Germanic  Studies 

G 

Hispanic  8 Italian  Studies 

G 

History 

O 

O 

Linguistics  (B.A.) 

O 

O 

o 

Linguistics  (B.Sc.) 

R 

o 

O 

O 

Mathematics  (see  Note  2) 

R 

Pacific  8 Oriental  Studies 

G 

Philosophy 

G 

Physics  (see  Notes  1 8 2) 

R 

O 

O 

R 

O 

Political  Science 

O 

O 

O 

o 

Psychology  (see  Note  4) 

O 

o 

o 

R 

o 

Slavonic  Studies 

G 

Sociology 

O 

o 

o 

o 

O 

0 

EDUCATION 

Education  (Elem)  (see  Note  5) 

O 

O 

O 

O 

R 

Education  (Sec)  (see  Note  5) 

Physical  Education  (see  Note  6) 

O 

O 

O 

O 

R 

Humon  Performance  (see  Note  6)  Arts 

O 

O 

o 

O 

R 

Human  Performance  (see  Note  6)  Science 

R 

O 

O 

R 

O 

o 

O 

Leisure  Studies  (see  Notes  2 8 6) 

O 

O 

o 

O 

R 

ENGINEERING  (see  Note  7) 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

FINE  ARTS 

Creative  Writing  (see  Note  2) 

G 

History  in  Art 

G 

Music  (oudition  required)  (see  Note  8) 

G 

Theatre  (see  Note  9) 

G 

Visual  Arts  (see  Note  10) 

G 

HUMAN  « SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Child  Care  (see  Note  1 1 ) 

o 

Health  Information  Science  (see  Note  2) 

R 

R 

R 

O 

O 

o 

Nursing  (see  Note  12)  2 year  program 

O 

o 

Nursing  (see  Note  13)  4 year  program 

O 

R 

R 

R 

O 

Social  Work  (see  Note  1 4) 

o 

V 1 1 I I I « W M V I f Wl  1 1 9 

* Science  • Biology,  Chemistry.  Eorth  Science,  Geology,  Physics 

* * Mothemolics  1 2 completed  prior  to  introduction  of  Algebro  1 2 is  acceptable. 

Language  I ) moy  be  o Beginner  s Longuage  1 ] . Locally  developed  longuoge  courses  will  be 
considered  individuolly. 

Note  1 . Exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  Department.  Although  the  equivalent  of  Algebro  1 2 and  special 
sections  of  first-year  Chemistry  ond  Physics  ore  ovoilable  if  prerequisites  ore  lacking,  students  planning 
to  specialize  in  Astronomy,  Bio-chemistry,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Microbiology  or  Physics  are  strongly  urg- 
ed to  complete  Algebra  12,  both  Chemistry  ) I ond  12  and  preferably  Physics  12. 

Note  2:  Co-operative  Education  Programs  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Creative  Writing, 
■Geogrophy,  Letsure  Studies.  Heafth  Informotion  Science,  Moth  (including  stotistics)  and  Physics  (incl. 

■ Astronomy)  are  ovailoble  and  information  moy  be  obtained  by  contocting  the  Department  concerned. 

I Note  3:  Appliconts  with  credit  for  Computer  Science  II  should  consult  the  Department  of  Computer 
: Science  before  registering  in  Computer  Science  1 10. 

I Note  4:  Recommended  — Algebra  12  or  Geometry  12  or  Probability  ond  Statistics  12. 

(Note  5:  Except  for  Physical  Education  teaching  areas  of  study,  students  plonning  o B.Ed  program  toke 
I th^Bir  first  yeor  in  the  Foculty  of  Arts  and  Science  or  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  They  ore  referred  to  the 
I Education  Advising  Centre  when  considering  their  selection  of  teaching  oreos  of  study.  In  the  second 
< yeor  students  transfer  to  the  Foculty  of  Educotion. 


Note  6:  Contoct  School  of  Physical  Educotion  eorly  as  enrolment  is  limited. 

Note?:  Must  obtain  grode  of  Bor  better  in  Algebra  12.  ond  Physics  12. 

Note  8:  Music  requires  on  audition,  optitude  test,  ond  interview  for  admission  to  its  programs  of  study. 
Contoct;  Administrotive  Officer,  School  of  Music, 

Note  9:  Interview  required.  Theotre  requires  on  oudition  for  odmission  to  the  Third  Yeor  of  the  "acting 
speciolty". 

Note  10;  First  Year  — no  portfolio.  Advonced  Standing  (Second  Year  and  obove)  — portfolio  required. 
Contoct  Choirmon  of  Visuol  Arts. 

Note  1 1 : Requires  one  year  of  College  or  University  study,  including  appropriate  courses  os  outlined  in 
Colendor. 

Note  12:  RN  Certificotion  required  prior  to  opplication. 

Note  13:  Plus  an  overall  overage  of  "B"  in  Grade  12.  Program  subject  to  funding  approval  for  1984-85. 

Note  14:  Requires  two  yeors  of  College  or  University  study,  including  oppropriote  courses  os  outlines  in 
calendar. 


('.i‘n<‘Tal  Itijorrualiou  II 


CHANGES  TO  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  FUTURE  YEARS 

For  Admission  In  1985-86 --  The  re<)iiirernents  will  t>e  as  for 
1984-85  except  that  graduates  of  B.C.  Secondary  .Schools  will  la- 
required  to  present  FOUR  academic  Grade  12  subjects  (not 
three)  and  a C + average  will  be  required  in  thc-s<-  four  subjects. 
Similar  changes  have  been  made  to  the  reijuirements  for  students 
applying  from  other  jurisdictions, 

For  Admission  in  1986-87  - In  addition  to  the  changes  outlined 
for  1985-86,  graduates  of  B.C,  Secondary  Schools  seeking  ad- 
mission in  1986-87  will  be  rerjuired  to  have  succ-essfully  completed 
the  following  courses:  Algebra  11,  English  11,  Social  Studies  II,  a 
Language  11’  and  a Science  11,  Similar  changes  have  been  made 
to  the  rerjuirements  for  students  applying  from  other  juri.sdictions. 

* Language  11  subjects  selected  from  the  Curriculum  Reference 
Chart  as  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Acceptable 
subjects  are  as  follows: 

French  11,  German  11,  Latin  11,  Spanish  11. 

Applicants  who  wish  to  substitute  a Locally  Developed  (LD) 
language  subject  for  the  Language  11  requirement  must  arrange 
through  the  Principal  to  have  an  outline  submitted  for  evaluation 
by  the  University  of  Victoria. 

Applicants  whose  first  language  is  not  English  may  apply  for  an 
exemption  from  the  Language  11  requirement.  Such  applicants 
will  oe  required  to  demonstrate  written  and  verbal  fluency  in 
their  native  language. 


AllH-rta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia.  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Northwest  Territories:  Grade 
Xll  graduation  with  a minimum  average  equivalent  to  the  British 
Columbia  C on  the  following:  English  Xl  and XII;  a S(x,*ial  Science  XI 
(such  as  History,  Ge<jgraphy,  etc  ).  Mathematics  XI  (academic),  one 
Science  .XI  or  one  second  Language  XI,  two  additional  Grade  XII 
academic  subjects  and  any  four  additional  Grade  XI  or  XII  subjects 
(excluding  P.E.  and  Guidance  XI  or  equivalent). 

Ontario:  Either  a 65%  aserage  on  full  Grade  XIll,  completed  within 
one  year,  or  a 70%  average  in  Grade  XII  on  the  5-Year  Arts  and  Science 
program  on  the  following:  English  XI  and  XII;  a Social  Science  XI  (such 
as  History,  Geography,  etc.).  Mathematics  .XI  (academic),  one  Science 
XI  or  one  second  Language  XI.  two  additional  Grade  XII  academic 
subjects  and  any  four  additional  Grade  XI  or  XII  subjects  (excluding 
P.E.  and  Guidance  .XI  or  equivalent). 

Quebec:  Le  diplome  d'etudes  collegiales  (D.E.C.)  on  completion  of 
the  two-vear  acaaemic  course  of  studies  with  a minimum  overall  average 
of  70  % , at  a college  d’enseignement  general  et  professionel 
(C.E.G.E.P.).  Usually,  this  grants  placement  in  Second  Year. 

Applicants  who  have  completed  two  semesters  at  a C.E.G.E.P.  with  a 
minimum  overall  average  of  70%  will  be  considered  for  admission  to 
First  Year. 

(b)  Applicants  from  Other  Countries: 

If  none  of  the  qualifications  below  is  appropriate  to  the  country  in 
which  they  received  their  secondary  education,  applicants  may  apply  to 
the  Director  of  Admission  Services  for  consideration  on  an  individual 
basis. 

(i)  British  General  Certificate  of  Education  (G.C.E.):  Standing  in  at 
least  5 subjects  including  English,  Mathematics,  a second 
Language  or  a Laboratory  Science  and  two  academic  electives,  of 
which  2 must  be  at  the  Advanced  (A)  Level.  A candidate 
presenting  4 subjects,  3 at  the  A Level,  who  meets  the  English, 
Mathematics  and  Language/ Laboratory  Science  requirements 
will  be  considered.  A minimum  overall  average  of  C on  the 
Ordinary  (O)  and  Advanced  Level  subjects  presented  is  required. 

(ii)  Cambridge  School  Certificate:  As  for  the  G.C.E.  (i)  above,  with 
stated  standing  in  Principal  and  Subsidiary  Level  courses, 
resf>ectively. 

(iii)  University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate:  Standing 
equivalent  to  (i)  above. 

(iv)  Certificate  of  Matriculation  issued  by  a recognized  university, 
indicating  admissibility  to  that  university. 

(v)  United  States:  High  school  graduation,  with  studies  to  include  at 
least:  8 semesters  of  English,  6 semesters  of  a Social  Science  (such 
as  Geography,  History,  etc.),  6 semesters  of  Mathematics 
(academic),  6 semesters  of  a Science  or  one  second  Language,  4 
additional  semesters  of  grade  XII  academic  subjects,  and  8 ad- 
ditional semesters  of  Grade  XI  or  XII  subjects  (excluding  P.E.  and 
Guidance  XI  or  equivalent)  with  a grade  average  equivalent  to 
British  Columbia  C -t  in  all  subjects  taken  in  Grade  XI  and  XII. 

(c)  Applicants  with  International  Baccalaureate: 

Applicants  who  have  successfully  completed  the  International  Bac- 
calaureate Diploma  requirements,  three  subjects  at  Higher  Level  and 
three  subjects  at  Subsidiary  Level,  are  eligible  to  receive  up  to  15  units  of 
transfer  credit. 

3.  Admission  from  Colleges  and  Other  Universities; 

(a)  Application  Procedure: 

Applicants  are  considered  in  three  groups: 

(i)  Those  applicants  who  were  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
University,  under  Regulation  1 or  2 above,  before  enrolling  in 
another  post-secondary  institution,  and  who  have  maintained  an 
average  at  least  equivalent  to  the  University  of  Victoria  2.00  on 
the  latest  attempted  full  year  or  equivalent  in  college  or  university 
courses  that  are  acceptable  for  transfer  credit  will  apply  as 
described  in  Paragraph  1,  under  Application  for  Admission,  on 
page  8. 

(ii)  Those  applicants  who  were  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
University  on  leaving  secondary  school,  but  who  have  successfully 
completed  at  last  12  units  (8  semester  courses)  of  college  or 
university  study  that  are  acceptable  for  transfer  credit  and  who 
have  maintained  an  overall  average  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
University  of  Victoria  2.00  on  the  latest  attempted  full  year  or 
equivalent  of  study,  will  apply  as  described  in  Paragraph  1,  under 
Application  for  Admission  on  page  8. 


(iii)  Those  applicants  who  either  were  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
University  on  leaving  secondary  school,  or  are  not  eligible  for 
admission  under  (i)  or  (ii)  above,  are  invited  to  apply  to  the 
Director  of  Admission  Services  for  individual  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re-registration. 

(b)  Transfer  Credit 

Note:  for  applicants  from  British  Columbia  Colleges:  the  University  of 
Victoria  Transfer  Guide,  which  is  available  from  Admission  Servic-es, 
lists  those  courses  that  are  acceptable  for  transfer  credit  at  the  University. 

Applicants  who  have  failed  their  last  year  or  who  have  an  overall 
weak  record  at  another  institution  will  not  normally  be  permitted  to 
transfer  to  the  University  of  Victoria,  even  though  they  may  possess  the 
admission  requirements  for  secondary  school  graduates. 

Those  persons  planning  to  undertake  preliminary  studies  at  another 
institution  should  verify  in  advance  that  the  courses  which  they  propose 
to  take  elsewhere  may  be  acceptable  for  transfer  credit  in  their  sub- 
sequent program  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

Transfer  credit  granted  on  admission  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  to 
the  degree  program  selected  by  the  student,  that  is,  it  is  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  credit  earn^  at  the  University  (See  Credit,  page  15). 

Transfer  credit  granted  in  a degree  program  is  limited  and  may  not 
normally  be  applira  to  the  final  30  units  of  the  program . Exceptions  to 
this  regulation  require  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  con- 
cerned. 

If  a student's  performance  warrants  a review  of  transfer  credit  granted 
on  admission,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  require  such  a student 
to  make  up  any  deficiencies  (without  additional  credit)  before 
proceeding  to  studies  at  a higher  level.  These  decisions  would  normally 
be  taken  at  the  department  level. 

4.  Institutes  of  Technology  and  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology: 

A student  with  a completed  Diploma  from  an  Institute  of  TechnologV’ 
or  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  may  be  admitted  if  the 
student  has  attained  at  least  an  overall  average  of  70  % . The  student 
should  not  normally  expect  to  receive  more  than  15  units  of  credit,  but  in 
individual  cases,  at  the  discretion  of  the  department(s)  concerned,  more 
credit  might  be  granted.  Consideration  of  admission  and  transfer  credit 
will  be  given  for  a completed  two  year  program  at  an  Institute  of 
Technology  or  for  a three  year  program  from  a College  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology. 

5.  Admission  of  Mature  Applicants: 

The  University  of  Victoria  is  most  willing  to  assist  persons  who  are  at 
least  21  years  of  age  to  complete  their  higher  education  even  though  they 
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may  not  possess  formal  university  entrance  requirements.  Students  who 
have  taken  a full  year  or  equivalent  of  university  level  courses  should 
apply  as  regular  students. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re-registration  deals  with 
applications  from  mature  persons  on  an  individual  basis.  Candidates 
applying  for  admission  are  asked  to  carry  out  the  following  steps: 

(a)  Request  an  Application  for  Admission  by  writing  to  the  Director  of 
Admission  Services. 

(b)  Return  the  Application  for  Admission  together  with  a letter  written 
by  the  applicant  outlining  work  experience  and  relevant  personal 
background,  including  reasons  for  wanting  to  attend  university. 

(c)  Arrange  to  have  an  official  transcript  of  all  academic  work  sent 
directly  to  Admission  Services  by  the  issuing  institution. 

(d)  Submit  two  reference  forms  from  employers  or  persons  who  know  the 
applicant  well. 

An  interview  with  the  Director  of  Admission  Services  may  be  required 
after  a completed  application  and  the  above-mentioned  letter,  forms  and 
transcripts  have  been  received. 

6.  Letter  of  Permleeion: 

Students  who  wish  to  take  courses  at  the  University  of  Victoria  for 
credit  at  their  home  university  must  have  a Letter  of  Permission,  in  lieu 
of  an  official  transcript,  sent  directly  by  the  issuing  institution  to  Ad- 
missions Services,  University  of  Victoria.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  Director  of  Admission  Services. 


7.  Applicants  Whose  First  Language  is  not  English: 

The  University  requires  that: 

(a)  Applicants  for  admission  whose  first  Language  is  not  English,  and 
who  have  not  resided  in  Canada  or  other  English-speaking  countries 
for  the  five  years  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  session  for 
which  application  is  made,  must  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL)  and  submit  scores  by  July  31 . A score  of  not  less 
than  575  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  University.  Applicants  whose  first  language  is  not 
English  but  who  have  resided  in  Canada  or  other  English-speaking 
countries  for  the  five  years  immediately  prior  to  the  session  for  which 
application  is  made  are  not  required  to  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language. 

Note:  Applicants  must  designate  the  University  of  Victoria  as  a 
receiving  institution  for  the  test  results.  Student  copies  are  not 
acceptable. 

(b)  All  students  who  are  admitted  to  the  University  must  take  the  British 
Columbia  English  Placement  Test,  unless  they  have  passed  the 
British  Columbia  Scholarship  Examination  in  English  Composition 
or  have  satisfied  one  of  the  conditions  stipulated  for  transfer  students 
or  are  exempted  under  the  regulations  governing  part-time  students 
or  students  in  an  unclassified  year  (see  English  Requirement,  page 
13). 

Information  concerning  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language, 
and  the  times  and  places  at  which  it  is  administered,  may  be  obtained  oy 
writing  to  Education  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540,  U.S.A. 
Applications  are  available  from  the  University’s  Counselling  Services. 


RE-REGISTRATION 


All  enquiries  relating  to  re-registration  in  undergraduate  faculties 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Administrative  Registrar. 

APPLICATION  FOR  RE  REGISTRATION 

1.  Students  who  were  registered  in  the  most  recent  session  at  the 
University  may  be  authorized  automatically  for  re-registration 
without  the  submission  of  an  application;  some  students  will  be 
required  to  complete  an  application.  Students  who  were  not 
registered  in  the  most  recent  session  must  submit  an  application  for 
re-registration.  Consult  the  Records  Services  Office  for  oetails. 

2.  A student  who  has  been  required  to  withdraw  from  the  University  in 
the  past  because  of  unsatisfactory  progress  or  standing  and  who 
wishes  to  be  considered  for  re-registration  must  include  with  his 
application  a letter,  addressed  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admission 
and  Re-re^tration,  c/o  Records  Services,  which  states  why  the 
student  believes  his  application  should  be  accepted.  (See  Standing, 
page  18). 

Any  such  student  whose  request  for  re-registration  results  in  a 


negative  decision  has  the  right  of  final  appeal  to  the  Senate.  Letters  of 
appeal  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Senate,  and  should 
include  a statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  appeal  is  being 
made.  All  such  appeals  must  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  Senate 
by  at  least  two  weelcs  prior  to  the  commencement  of  classes. 

3.  Students  who  have  registered  at  another  university  or  college  since 
last  in  attendance  at  the  University  are  required  to  state  the  names  of 
all  educational  institutions  of  post-secondary  level  attended  and  to 
submit  official  transcripts  of  their  academic  records  at  the  institutions 
attended,  by  the  due  dates  shown  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  this 
Calendar.  An  evaluation  fee  of  $35  must  accompany  the  application 
for  re-registration  for  every  applicant  whose  records  originate  in 
whole  or  in  part  outside  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  This  fee  is 
not  required  from  “visiting  students”  or  from  students  who  obtained 
a Letter  of  Permission  from  the  University  of  Victoria  to  study 
elsewhere.  The  fee  is  not  refundable,  nor  can  it  be  applied  to  tuition. 

4.  If  the  results  of  deferred  examinations  affect  the  standing  of  a 
student,  an  Authorization  to  Re-register  will  not  be  issued  until 
examination  results  are  available. 


REGISTRATION 


Completion  of  Registration: 

Enquiries  relating  to  registration  in  undergraduate  faculties  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Administrative  Registrar.  Enquiries  relating  to 
registration  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Registration  and  Records. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  procedures  mentioned  above  under  the 
heading  Application  for  Admission  and  Application  for  Re-registration 
all  students  in  the  Winter  Session  are  required  to  register  at  times  an- 
nounced by  Records  Services.  Each  new  student,  by  his  Letter  of  Ad- 
mission, and  each  returning  student,  by  his  Authorization  to  Re-register 
will  be  informed  of  the  time  and  place  for  registration.  Sessional  fees  are 
payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

All  Letters  of  Admission  or  Authorizations  to  Re-register  that  are  not 
used  to  renter  in  the  term  and  session  to  which  they  apply  are 
automatically  cancelled.  Students  who  are  issued  a Letter  of  Admission 
or  Authorization  to  Re-register  for  September  may  not  use  this  document 
for  entry  in  January  (see  Registration  for  One  Term  Only). 

Registration  in  any  course  is  not  confirmed  until: 

(a)  all  course  prerequisites  have  been  met; 

(b)  the  required  registration  procedures  have  been  completed; 

(c)  alljequired  fees  have  been  paid  (see  Payment  of  Accounts,  page  20); 

(d)  classes  in  the  course  have  begun  and  the  student  is  in  attendance. 


Departments  reserve  the  right  to  cancel  the  registration  in  a course  of  a 
student  who  fails  to  attend  that  course  within  seven  calendar  days  of  the 
commencement  of  the  term,  or  of  any  student  who  is  not  able  to 
demonstrate  that  all  course  prerequisites  have  been  met. 

A student  who  for  medical  or  compassionate  reasons  is  unable  to 
attend  a course  during  the  first  seven  calendar  days  of  the  term  may 
apply  to  the  department  within  that  time  to  confirm  registration  in  that 
course  and  the  department  may  confirm  the  registration. 

(See  Student  Responsibility,  below.  Attendance  at  Lectures,  page  14, 
and  Voluntary  Withdrawal,  page  19.) 

Student  Responsibility : 

Students  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  their  courses  have  been 
chosen  in  conformity  with  Calendar  regulations.  Also,  each  student  is 
responsible  for  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  his  registration.  He 
must  ensure  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  proCTam  he  is 
following  and  that  recorded  in  Records  Services  and  that  all  changes, 
including  those  in  address  and  telephone  number,  are  reported  promptly 
to  Records  Services.  A student  may  not  take  courses  for  which  he  has  not 
registered,  and  may  not  drop  courses  without  permission.  A student  who 
registers  in  a course  for  which  he  has  previously  received  credit  or  for 
which  he  has  received  equivalent  credit  on  transfer  must  indicate  this  by 
entering  DUP  (duplicate)  on  his  registration  forms. 

Students  who  have  credit  for  courses  taken  more  than  seven  years  ago 
at  the  University  mu.st  consult  the  departments  to  ensure  that  courses 
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thfv  may  wish  to  tuki-  have  not  Imx-ii  taken  previously  under  a different 
nunil)er. 

A letter  mailed  to  a student’s  address  as  currently  on  record  in  Records 
Servic-es  will  be  deemed  adecpiate  notification  to  the  student  for  all 
matters  concerning  the  University. 

Late  Registration; 

The  period  for  late  registration  in  the  Winter  Session  is  the  first  five 
days  of  classes;  in  the  Summer  Studies,  the  first  two  days  of  classes. 

Students  with  Unsatisfactory  Standing; 

No  student  with  unsatisfactory  standing  will  lx>  permitted  to  register 
without  permission  of  the  faculty  concerned. 

Registration  for  Both  Terms  in  Winter  Session; 

Students  planning  to  undertake  studies  in  both  terms  of  the  Winter 
Session  mast  register  in  September  for  all  courses  they  intend  to  take, 
including  half-year  courses  Deginning  in  January. 

Registration  for  One  Term  Only; 

If  suitable  half-year  courses  are  available,  students  eligible  to  register 
in  Third  or  Fourth  Year  or  higher  (those  holding  acceptable  credit  for  27 
units  or  more)  may: 

(a)  Register  during  the  regular  September  registration  period  for  a 
program  of  half-year  courses  to  be  taken  in  the  First  Term  only.  (See 
inside  front  cover  for  due  dates  for  application.) 

(b)  Register  on  the  first  day  of  classes  in  January  for  a program  of  half- 
year  courses  to  be  taken  in  the  Second  Term  only  (applications  due  by 
Slovember  30). 

Changes  in  Registration; 

1 . Students  may  add  and  drop  courses  during  the  first  ten  days  of  classes 
in  the  First  Term  and  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  Second  Term 
ufxm  submission  of  the  appropriate  change  form  to  Records  Services. 

2.  Students  may  drop  First  Term  courses  until  the  last  day  of  classes  in 
October  and  Full  Year  and  Second  Term  courses  until  the  last  day  of 
classes  in  February  provided  they  submit  the  academic  change  form 
to  Records  Services,  signed  by  the  appropriate  Dean.  Failure  to 
notify  Records  Services  by  the  specified  date  will  result  in  the  student 
receiving  a failing  grade  for  the  courses.  (See  fee  credits  for  dropping 
a course,  page  21.) 

3.  A student  who  has  a grade  of  E or  F in  a First  Term  course  may  re- 
register in  the  course  if  it  is  offered  in  the  Second  Term,  provided  that 
he  will  be  registered  in  not  more  than  18  units.  A student  who  has  an 
E in  a First  Term  course  may  take  a Second  Term  course  which  lists 
the  First  Term  course  as  a prerequisite  only  with  the  permission  of 
the  department  concerned. 

4.  Any  undergraduate  student,  who  after  registration  decides  to  drop  all 
courses,  is  withdrawing  from  the  University  and  must  notify  Records 
Services  in  writing.  (See  Withdrawal,  page  19.) 

Concurrent  Registration  at  Another  Institution; 

Normally  a student  may  not  be  registered  concurrently  in  courses 
offered  at  the  University  of  Victoria  and  in  university  level  courses  of- 
fered at  another  institution.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  such 
registration  may  be  permitted  but  only  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  concerned  or  the  Aaministrative  Registrar. 

Registration  in  Graduate  Courses  by  Undergraduates; 

Students  in  their  final  year  of  a Bachelor's  degree  program  who  have  a 
grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.00  in  the  previous  year’s  work  may  be 
permitted  to  register  in  up  to  3 units  of  graduate  courses  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  concerned  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies.  Students  in  the  Public  Administration 
Diploma  program  who  have  completed  at  least  9 units  of  course  work, 
and  have  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.00,  may  be  permitted  to 
register  in  up  to  4.5  units  of  graduate  courses  in  Public  Aoministration 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies.  Apart  from  students  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  no  students  other  than  those  mentioned 
above  may  register  in  graduate  courses. 

Application  for  Graduation; 

See  Graduation,  page  19. 

ENGLISH  REQUIREMENT  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

All  students  enrolling  in  the  University  for  the  first  time,  who  do  not 
have  credit  for  three  units  or  more  of  university  level  English  courses,  are 
required  to  write  the  British  Columbia  English  Placement  Test  (E.P.T.). 


Exceptions  are  noted  Irelow.  Results  of  the  E.P.T.  are  valid  for 
placement  pur[X)ses  for  the  two  academic  years  following  llie  writing  of 
the  test. 

Students  who  achieve  a satisfactory  standing  in  the  British  Columbia 
English  Placement  Test  (or  the  British  Columbia  Scholarship 
Examination  in  English  Comjwsition)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied 
the  University  English  Requirement  and  need  take  only  those  English 
courses  which  may  be  required  in  their  degree  program.  Students  who 
fail  to  achieve  a satisfactory  standing  in  the  British  Columbia  EnglLsh 
Placement  Test  are  directed  as  follows: 

- Those  whose  first  language  is  English  must  register  in  English  099  for 
the  first  term  and  in  English  115  for  the  second  term.  Students  in 
English  099  may  not  take  any  other  English  course  until  they  have 
c-ompleted  099.  Those  who  fail  English  099  in  the  first  term  must 
repeat  the  course  in  the  second  term.  If  such  students  fail  the  course 
again,  they  may  repeat  it  only  in  the  subsequent  summer  session; 
should  they  not  do  so,  or  do  so  and  fail,  they  will  normally  be  denied 
permission  to  return  to  the  University  in  any  future  session  until  they 
have  demonstrated  the  required  level  of  competence  in  English.  Such 
denials  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admission 
and  Re-registration.  Student  may  also  take  English  099  in  Summer 
Session  prior  to  their  first  year  at  the  University;  such  students  would 
then  tate  English  115  in  the  Fall,  unless  they  fail  English  099  fin 
-which  case  they  would  still  have  three  opportunities  to  pass  the 
coursel.  To  qualify  for  re-registration,  stuaents  must  register  in 
English  115  in  the  term  following  successful  completion  of  099  and 
must  be  taken  in  each  subsequent  term  attended  until  passed.  (Any 
deviation  from  this  sequence  must  have  approval  from  the  Director 
of  First  Year  Endish.)  Upon  successful  completion  of  English  115 
these  students  will  have  satisfied  the  University  English  Requirement. 

- Those  whose  first  language  is  not  English  must  follow  the  same 
procedure  as  for  those  whose  first  language  is  English,  but  such 
students  may  be  required  to  take  Linguistics  099  either  instead  of  or 
before  Endish  099  according  to  their  performance  on  the  test  and  the 
decision  of  the  English  ancf  Linj^istics  departments.  Students  who 
are  required  to  take  Linguistics  099  will  be  admitted  to  the  University 
only  in  September  when  the  course  begins  and  will  follow  one  of 
these  patterns: 

(i)  Some  students  may  be  permitted  to  move  out  of  Linguistics  099  at 
the  end  of  first  term,  and  will  then  proceed  to  English  099  or 
English  1 15  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Linguistics  099  in- 
structor and  the  Director  of  First  Year  English.  Students  who 
wish  to  appeal  an  assimment  to  English  099  at  this  stage  may  take 
a diamostic  test;  if  they  pass  it  they  will  be  permitted  to  move 
directly  into  English  115. 

(ii)  Upon  completion  of  Linguistics  099,  some  students  will  be  per- 
mitted to  move  directly  into  English  115. 

(iii)  Upon  completion  of  Lin^istics  099,  some  students  will  be 
required  to  take  Endish  OM  prior  to  English  115.  Students  who 
wish  to  appeal  this  d^ision  may  take  a diagnostic  test;  if  they  pass 
it  they  will  be  permitted  to  move  directly  into  English  1 15. 

(iv)  Students  who  fail  Linguistics  099  will  be  required  to  repeat  the 
course  in  the  next  year.  If  they  pass  the  course  at  the  second  at- 
tempt, they  will  proceed  according  to  (i),  (ii)  or  (iiil  above;  if  they 
fail  Linguistics  099  at  the  second  attempt,  they  will  be  required  to 
withdraw  from  the  University  for  insufficient  command  of  the 
language  of  instruction. 

For  students  who  are  placed  initially  in  either  English  099  or 
Linguistics  099,  successful  completion  of  English  115  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  University  English  Requirement.  There  must  be  no  in- 
terruption in  the  sequence  of  courses  without  the  permission  of  the 
Director  of  First  Year  English.  The  repetition  of  Linguistics  099,  English 
099,  or  Endish  115  must  also  occur  in  the  next  term  attended.  It  should 
be  noted  mat  in  the  early  weeks  of  English  099  and  Lingjistics  099 
students  may  be  switched  from  one  course  to  the  other  or  to  English  115 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor. 

Exceptions; 

I . Letter  of  Permission 

Those  students  who  are  admitted  on  a Letter  of  Permission  are  not 
obliged  to  satisfy  the  University  English  Requirement. 

II.  Part-time  Students 

Part-time  students  are  encouraged  to  take  the  E.P.T.  or  otherwise 
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satisfy  the  University  English  Requirement  before  registering,  but  are 
not  required  to  do  so  until  they  have  accumulated  three  units  of 
credit  or  wish  to  enrol  in  any  English  course. 

III. Transfer  Students 

Students  who  enter  the  University  from  other  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  University  English 
Requirement  if  they  meet  any  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Satisfactory  British  Columbia  English  Placement  Test  scores  not 
more  than  two  years  old. 

2.  Pass  in  the  British  Columbia  Scholarship  Examination  in  English 
Composition  not  more  than  two  years  old. 

3.  Three  units  or  more  of  transfer  credit  for  English  courses. 

All  other  transfer  students  will  be  required  to  take  the  E.P.T.  and  to 
proceed,  with  regard  to  English  courses,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
enrolling  for  the  first  time. 

Students  enrolling  for  the  first  time  will  not  be  permitted  to  register 
unless  they  present  valid  E.P.T.  scores  or  demonstrate  that  they  are  in 
one  of  the  Exception  categories  above. 

Students  must  attempt  to  write  the  E.P.T.  on  one  of  the  scheduled 
dates;  the  exam  will  generally  be  given  in  March,  July,  September  (prior 
to  registration),  and  December.  British  Columbia  senior  secondary 
school  students  are  encouraged  to  take  the  March  exam;  they  may  obtain 
information  about  the  E.P.T.  from  their  school  principal,  or  the 
Educational  Research  Institute  of  British  Columbia,  No. 701-^1  West 
Broadway,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  V5Z  4C2.  Also,  B.C.  students  and  those 
coming  from  other  provinces  or  countries  can  obtain  information  about 
writing  the  E.P.T.  on  the  University  of  Victoria  campus  from  Admission 
Services  or  the  Department  of  English. 


AUDITING  A COURSE 

An  individual  who  is  either  a registered  student  or  a member  of  the 
community  may  be  permitted  to  audit  up  to  3 units  of  undergraduate 
courses  in  a session.  Registration  as  an  Auditor  is  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

(a)  The  individual  must  receive  permission  from  the  department  con- 
cerned. 

(b)  Admittance  to  the  class  is  dependent  upon  the  class  size  and  other 


factors  that  the  instructor  and  the  department  establish. 

(c)  The  degree  of  participation  in  the  course  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department. 

(d)  Attendance  shall  grant  no  entitlement  to  an  academic  record  of  such 
attendance  and  shall  not  be  considered  as  meeting  admission, 
prerequisite  or  course  requirements  for  any  University  credit 
program . 

(e)  Graduate  courses  are  not  open  to  persons  who  are  not  registered  in 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  except  as  provided  by  the 
regulations  of  that  Faculty. 

(f)  The  fee,  shown  in  the  fee  schedule  in  the  Galendar,  is  payable  at  the 
Time  of  registration.  (See  para.  5 (e),  page  20.) 

INDIVIDUALLY  SUPERVISED  STUDIES 

Individually  supervised  studies  may  be  undertaken  during  the  Winter 
Session;  such  studies  will  normally  consist  of  Directed  Studies  courses. 
Students  interested  in  pursuing  such  studies  should  contact  the  Advising 
Centre  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  or  the  appropriate  department 
chairman  or  director  in  the  other  faculties.  Tne  availability  of  such 
courses  will  be  determined  by  the  department  concerned. 

For  individually  supervise  studies  in  the  Summer  see  the  Summer 
Studies  Supplement  to  this  Calendar. 

MEDICAL  REQUIREMENT 

A medical  examination  is  not  compulsory  except  for  students  taking 
Physical  Education  courses.  The  medical  examination  is  not  provided  by 
the  University;  it  must  be  obtained  at  the  student’s  own  expense. 

The  University,  through  the  Health  Services,  may  require  a student  to 
take  a medical  examination  at  any  time  during  his  attendance  at  the 
University.  This  measure  exists  to  safeguard  the  medical  welfare  of  the 
student  body  as  a whole. 

Students  not  Residents  of  Canada: 

Students  who  are  not  residents  of  Canada  are  required  to  produce 
evidence  of  adequate  sickness  and  hospital  insurance  coverage  before 
repstration  can  be  considered  complete. 

Such  students  are  not  eligible  to  receive  hospital  or  medical  insurance 
from  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  until  they  have  established 
residency  in  the  Province  for  12  consecutive  months.  In  the  interim  they 
must  purchase  hospital  and  medical  insurance  as  a condition  of 
registration. 

Further  information  is  found  under  Health  Services,  page  23. 


AVENUES  OF  APPEAL  AND  REDRESS 


Students  who  feel  unjustly  treated  within  the  University  are  en- 
couraged to  seek  all  avenues  of  appeal  open  to  them.  In  particular,  in 
cases  where  students  have  problems  involving  individual  faculty 
members  and  wish  to  seek  redress,  they  may  do  so,  without  fear  of 
consequence,  through  any  of  the  following  channels,  but  before  doing  so, 
are  urged  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  individual  faculty  member 
concerned:  Counselling  Services,  the  Student/Faculty  Committee  or 
similar  committee,  the  departmental  chairman  or  director,  the  Dean  or 
the  President.  In  addition,  students  may  wish  to  consult  the  Alma  Mater 
Society’s  Ombudsman.  (See  page  25).  In  any  event,  should  all  ap- 
propriate recourses  be  to  no  avail,  students  have  the  right  of  final  appeal 


to  the  Senate.  Such  appeals  should  be  lodged  in  writing  with  the 
Secretary  of  Senate.  Unless  provided  for  otherwise  in  a specific  Calendar 
regulation  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  must  be  filed  within  six  months  of  the 
decision  being  appealed. 

PETITIONS 

Students  whose  circumstances  are  such  that  an  academic  regulation 
appears  to  cause  them  undue  hardship  are  encouraged  to  consult  their 
faculty  advising  centre  or  departmental  chairman  to  determine  whether 
the  regulation  is  subject  to  waiver  by  the  Dean  of  the  faculty  on  p>etition 
by  a student. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


Students  should  refer  to  the  Calendar  entries  of  the  individual  faculties 
for  any  additional  or  more  specific  academic  regulations. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  COURSE  LOAD 

Attendance  at  Lectures: 

A student  is  expected  to  attend  all  lectures  in  each  course  for  which  he 
is  enrolled.  Admission  to  a lecture  or  laboratory  may  be  refused  by  the 
in.structor  for  lateness,  misconduct,  inattention  or  neglect  of  duty.  A 
student  who  neglects  his  academic  work,  including  assignments,  may  be 
debarred  from  the  Christmas  or  the  final  examinations  in  a course.  (See 
Term  Assignments  and  Debarment  from  Examinations,  page  17). 

Abaence  Consequent  on  Illness: 

Students  who  are  absent  because  of  illness,  an  accident  or  family 
affliction  should  report  to  their  instructors  on  return  to  classes. 

Minimum  Course  Load: 

Credit  for  courses  may  be  accumulated  by  full-time  or  part-time 
studies  in  the  Winter  Session,  or  by  studies  in  the  Summer  Studies.  In 
certain  programs,  however,  students  are  expected  to  commit  themselves 
to  studies  in  the  Winter  Session  and  to  a specific  number  of  units  of 
courses;  for  example.  Honours  programs  in  Arts  and  Science  require  15 


to  18  units  in  each  Winter  Session.  Students  are  therefore  referred  to  the 
Calendar  entries  of  the  individual  faculties  for  information  on  programs 
that  require  a commitment  to  a specific  number  of  units  of  courses  in 
each  Winter  Session. 

Students  should  note  that  present  regulations  governing  Canada 
Student  Loans  require  a minimum  enrolment  of  9 units,  and  that  to 
qualify  for  nearly  all  undergraduate  scholarships,  bursaries  and  prizes 
administered  by  the  University,  the  terms  of  the  awards  require 
enrolment  in  a minimum  of  15  units  in  each  Winter  Session,  except  as 
noted  on  page  251 . 

Maximum  Course  Load: 

The  maximum  number  of  units  a student  is  permitted  to  undertake  in 
the  Winter  Session  is  18. 

An  undergraduate  student  is  permitted  to  enrol  in  not  more  than  9 
units  of  course  work  during  the  period  from  May  to  August,  but  at  any 
one  time  a student  may  not  be  enrolled  in  courses  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  units  for  each  course  divided  by  the  number  of  weeks  over  which  the 
course  extends  is  greater  than  one  unit  per  week. 

Final  Year  Studies: 

Normally,  all  students  must  complete  the  final  15  units  of  courses  at 
the  University  of  Victoria.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  however,  a 
student  may  take  the  final  year  of  study  at  another  university,  subject  to 
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the  roKulations  nu'iitioned  under  Graduation,  page  19,  and  to  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  faculty  concerned. 

A student  authorized  to  attend  another  institution  who  acc^jts  a 
degree  from  that  institution  abrogates  his  right  to  a University  of  Vic- 
toria degree  until  he  has  satisfied  the  University's  requirements  for  a 
second  bachelor's  degree.  (See  page  19.) 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  PRACTICA* 

General: 

Through  its  several  faculties*,  the  University  reserves  to  its  individual 
departments,  schools  and  programs,  the  right  to  approve  any  agency  or 
institution  that  provides  placements  for  student  practica,  and  to  chanM 
any  placement  assigned  to  a student.  The  student,  however,  has  the  right 
to  be  informed  in  writing  of  the  reasons  for  any  change  in  placement. 
While  the  University  accepts  a responsibility  to  provide  a sufficient 
number  of  practicum  opportunities  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  registered 
students,  a student  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  a practicum 
course  if  none  of  the  available  practicum  agencies  will  accept  that 
particular  student. 

Dates: 

The  dates  of  practica  will  be  established  by  each  faculty,  department, 
school  or  program,  and  will  be  announced  to  the  students  involved  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term. 

Attendance: 

Attendance  at  practicum  activities  is  required.  Students  are  expected 
to  notify  the  placement  agency  whenever  practicum  appointments 
cannot  be  kept,  and  also  to  inform  the  course  instructor. 

Unethical  or  Unprofessional  Behavior: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  course  instructor  to  inform  students  of  the 
criteria  by  which  unethical  or  unprofessional  behaviour  will  be  judged  in 
the  practicum  setting.  Instructors  who  refuse  students  continued  par- 
ticipation in  a practicum  for  misconduct  or  repeated  absence  must 
immediately  discuss  the  matter  with  their  director  or  chairman,  who 
shall  then  either  inform  the  students  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
may  resume  participation  in  the  practicum  or  require  them  to  withdraw 
from  the  practicum  course  and  inform  them  of  the  reasons  for  this  in 
writing. 

All  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  placed  in  schools  for  teaching 
practica  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  School  Act  and  the 
B.C.T.F.  Code  of  Ethics.  Any  such  student  may  be  required  to  with- 
draw from  a practicum  for  violation  of  any  part  of  the  School  Act,  or 
B.C.T.F.  Code  of  Ethics  or  upon  a written  order  from  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees  in  the  district  where  the  student  is  placed. 

All  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development  will  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  codes  of  ethics  of  their  respective 
professions,  and  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  practicum  for 
violating  these  provisions. 

Denial  and  Withdrawal: 

(a)  Denial 

Students  will  be  denied  the  practicum  ej^erience  if  their  preparatory 
work  is  considered  unsatisfactory  by  the  Dean  of  the  faculty. 

(b)  Required  Withdrawal 

Students  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  practicum  with  a 
failing  grade  if  their^rformance  in  the  practicum  or  their  practicum 
preparation  is  considered  unsatisfactory  hy  the  Dean  of  the  faculty. 

(c)  Voluntary  Withdrawal 

Students  seeking  voluntary  withdrawal  from  a practicum,  whether 
permanent  or  temporary,  must  receive  permission  to  do  so  from  their 
faculty  supervisor. 

(d)  Notification  of  Records  Services 

Students  who  withdraw  voluntarily  from  a practicum  must  notify 
Records  Services  in  writing.  Students  who  are  required  to  withdraw 
from  a practicum  will  be  withdrawn  from  any  course  involved  by 
written  notification  from  the  Dean  to  Records  Services. 

Re-admission: 

If  students  who  have  withdrawn  from  a practicum  for  whatever 
reason  later  wish  to  re-enter  the  practicum  they  must  apply  for  re- 
admission to  the  course  and  should  not  assume  that  re-admission  is 
guaranteed. 
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Appeals: 

The  normal  avenues  of  final  appeal  (.see  at)ove)  are  available  to 
students  who  have  been  re<iuired  to  withdraw  from  a practicum. 
Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development  may  api>eal 
the  decision  of  the  school  director  to  the  Faculty's  Committee  on 
Professional  Behaviour  in  Practica  before  it  is  sent  to  the  Dean  for  a final 
decision.  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  may  follow  regular  ap- 
peal procedures  within  that  Faculty. 

CREDIT 

Accumulation  of  Credit: 

Successful  completion  of  a credit  course  entitles  the  student  to  the 
recording  of  such  credit  on  his  academic  record.  The  application  of  such 
credit  to  a degree  or  diploma  program,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
regulations  governing  the  requirements  of  the  program.  In  the  case  of  a 
course  for  which  credit  has  been  received  and  which  is  repeated,  the 
units  will  be  shown  on  the  student's  record  in  each  instance  but  will 
count  only  once  toward  the  degree  or  diploma  unless  the  course  is 
designated  as  one  that  may  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

Credit  Limit  — Introductory  Statistics  Courses: 

The  maximum  allowable  number  of  units  of  introductory ’statistics 
courses  that  may  be  taken  for  degree  credit  is  limited  to  six,  chosen  from 
Biology  250,  304;  Economics  240,  340;  Geography  300,  321;  Psychology 
3(X);  Sociology  371,  372,  471;  Statistics  250,  251,  253. 

Credit  by  Course  Challenge: 

Course  challenge  is  intended  to  allow  a registered  undergraduate 
student  to  seek  credit  in  a given  undergraduate  course  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge  or  experience  acquired  outside  the  University.  It  involves 
undertaking  a special  examination  or  other  form  of  assessment  ad- 
ministered by  the  relevant  department  at  a time  determined  in  con- 
sultation with  the  student. 

Course  challenge  is  not  offered  by  all  departments.  Where  it  is  offered, 
it  is  subject  to  the  following  restrictions: 

(a)  Credit  by  course  challenge  is  limited  to  a maximum  of  15  units 
counting  towards  the  student's  degree. 

(b)  No  course  whose  equivalent  appears  on  a student’s  secondary  school, 
college  or  university  transcript  may  be  challenged. 

(c)  Once  credit  in  a course  at  one  level  has  been  obtained,  its  prerequisite 
in  the  same  subject  may  not  be  challenged. 

(d)  A specific  course  may  be  challenged  only  once. 

(e)  Once  the  examination  or  assessment  has  been  administered,  the  result 
will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record.  The  student  may 
not  choose  whether  or  not  the  result  will  be  recorded. 

Initial  enquiries  should  be  directed  to  Records  Services,  where  ap- 
lication  forms  may  be  obtained.  The  course  challenge  fee  must  be  paid 
efore  the  challenge  examination  is  undertaken.  If  the  appropriate 
chairman  or  director  permits  a course  challenge,  he  shall  sign  the  ap- 
plication form  indicating  his  approval  and  shall  inform  the  student  of  the 
time  at  which  the  challenge  examination  will  take  place.  Once  the 
application  has  been  approved,  the  course  challenge  fee  is  not  refun- 
dable. (See  para.  5 (d),  page  20.) 

A range  of  authorized  assessment  techniques  is  available  for  evaluating 
the  student’s  course  challenge.  Whatever  technique  is  chosen,  it  shall  be 
such  that  the  examination  procedure  and  the  results  are  recorded  and 
kept  in  the  department. 

The  chairman  or  director,  after  having  approved  the  results,  will 
report  the  grade  awarded  in  the  course  challenge  examination  to  the 
student  and  Records  Services  in  writing. 

The  grade  will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and  will  be 
used  in  determining  the  student’s  sessional  standing. 

All  students,  including  newly  admitted  students,  are  urged  to  com- 
plete challenge  examinations  before  the  end  of  the  period  for  adding 
courses,  so  that  any  course  changes  necessitated  by  the  examination 
results  can  still  be  made. 


Advanced  Placement  or  Exemption  Without  Unit  Credit: 

In  exceptional  circumstances,  undergraduate  students  may  already 
have  prepared  themselves  by  indepiendent  study  or  other  experience  to 
omit  a required  course  or  courses  or  to  undertake  more  advanced  work 
than  that  ordinarily  prescribed  in  the  initial  stages  of  a departmental 
program.  Students  desiring  advanced  placement  in  a particular 
discipline  may  apply  to  the  department  giving  courses  in  that  discipline 
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for  such  placement. 

Advanced  placement  or  exemption  from  a required  course  carries  no 
unit  credit. 

Credit  for  Courses  Passed  in  a Failed  Year: 

A student  who  registers  in  a degree  program  may  apply  for  credit  in 
courses  which  were  passed  within  a “failed  year  either  at  the  University 
of  Victoria  (prior  to  1970-71)  or  at  another  university  or  college  and 
which  are  applicable  to  the  student’s  degree  program  but  for  which 

University  credit  was  not  previously  granted. 

Application  for  credit  in  such  courses  passed  at  the  University  ot 

Victoria  must  be  made  in  writing  to  Records  Services. 

Application  for  credit  in  such  courses  passed  at  other  institutions  must 
be  made  in  writing  to:  The  Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re- 
registration,  c/o  Records  Services,  University  of  Victoria.  The  Com- 
mittee will  judge  each  case  separately  on  its  own  merits. 

REPEATING  COURSES 

A required  course  in  which  a passing  grade  has  not  been  obtained  must 
be  repeated  or  a permissible  substitute  taken  in  the  next  session  attended. 
However,  no  course  may  be  taken  more  than  twice  unless  the  course  is  a 
required  course  that  is  outside  the  student  s main  area(s)  of  study. 

No  student  may  repeat  a course  for  additional  credit  unless  the  course 
entry  specifically  states  the  course  may  be  so  repeated. 

PROMOTION 

Students  may  not  proceed  to  courses  in  a higher  year  unless  they  take 
concurrently  all  courses  required  to  clear  deficiencies  in  the  lower  years, 
subject  to  tne  limitations  mentioned  above.  Students  may  proceed  only 
to  courses  for  which  they  have  successfully  completed  prerequisites  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  department  concerned. 

CHEATING 

The  standards  and  reputation  of  any  university  are  the  shared 
responsibility  of  its  faculty  and  students.  Within  the  obvious  limits 
implicit  in  the  difference  between  undergraduate  work  and  specialized 
research,  students  at  the  University  of  Victoria  are  therefore  expected  to 
observe  the  same  standards  of  scholarly  integrity  as  their  academic  and 
professional  counterparts.  Clearly,  a large  nart  of  the  work  done  at  the 
undergraduate  level  must  involve  the  handling  at  second  hand  of  ideas 
and  material  originally  conceived  or  made  accessible  by  others.  Equally 
clearly,  however,  there  is  a difference  between  the  use  of  an 
acknowledged  restatement  of  such  ideas  and  material  after  intelligent 
and  critical  assimilation  and  their  unacknowledged,  literal  reproduction 
in  the  guise  of  new  and  original  work.  The  latter  amounts  to  cheating; 
and  cheating,  whether  it  take  the  specific  form  of  verbatim  and  un- 
acknowledg^  copying  from  the  writing  of  others  (also  see  Duplicate 
Essays,  below),  or  whether  it  appears  in  other  forms,  such  as  the 
fraudulent  manipulation  of  laboratory  processes  in  order  to  achieve 
desired  results,  tne  use  of  commercially  prepared  essays  in  place  of  a 
student’s  own  work  or  reference  to  unauthorized  materials  in 
examination  circumstances,  vitiates  the  purposes  of  a university 
education.  While  such  practices  may  well  stop  short  of  “crime”  in  the 
sense  that  they  may  escape  from  the  formal  rigours  of  the  law,  they 
nevertheless  constitute  in  all  cases  an  offence  against  intellectual  honesty. 
This  renders  forfeit  not  only  the  integrity  of  the  individual  involved  but 
also  the  reputation  of  those  who  condone  such  lapses.  Sanctions  will 
therefore  be  enforced  against  cheating,  ranging  in  severity  as  befits  the 
individual  case  from  simple  reimposition  of  work,  through  forfeiture  of 
credit  for  the  particular  assignment  or  the  particular  course  involved,  to 
jK)ssible  expulsion  from  the  University  in  the  most  extreme,  deliberate  or 
{persistent  cases. 

Offences  of  this  kind  may,  however,  occur  in  a multitude  of  different 
ways  and  circumstances  in  different  disciplines,  and,  especially  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  their  fair  treatment  will  frequently  entail  the 
consideration  of  contingent  factors.  These  require  the  flexible  exercise  of 
equitable  jurisdiction  at  all  levels  from  the  individual  instructor  up- 
wards. The  University  as  a whole  does  not  therefore  propound  a single, 
comprehensive  definition  of  cheating  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms  beyond 
the  general  statement  of  (position  and  principle  herein  advanced;  nor 
does  it  .sfpecify  an  invariable  code  of  pains  and  (Penalties.  It  does, 
however,  reserve  to  its  academic  departments  severally  the  power,  under 
normal  circumstances,  to  inculcate  and  enforce  pro(per  standards  of 
scholarly  integrity  by  whatever  internal  procedures  seem  most  ap- 
propriate to  their  res(pective  disciplines,  saving  only  that  in  matters 
involving  student  breaches  of  academic  ethics,  ap{Peal  may  be  made  to 
the  President  if  either  party  to  the  case  so  desires. 

IMPROPER  BEHAVIOUR  AND  UNAUTHORIZED 
ACTIVITIES 

Any  student  (a)  whose  behaviour  causes  or  is  likely  to  cause  wrongful 
injury  to  any  person  or  damage  to  the  University  or  its  pro(perty,  or  (b) 


who  violates  the  British  Columbia  liquor  regulations  within  the  precincts 
of  the  University,  or  (c)  who  unlawfully  enters  a building  on  the  campus, 
will  be  reported  to  the  President  for  disciplinary  action  and  may  be 
sus(pended  or  expelled,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Senate. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

Grade  Point 
Value 


8 First  Class*  * 

7 ' 

5 ' Second  Class*  * 

4 

3 

2 Pass** 

1 Marginal  Pass*  * 

N/A  Complete  (pass) 

**  Undergraduates  only 


0 Conditional  supplemental 

0 No  supplemental 

0 Did  not  write  examination 

or  otherwise  complete 
course  requirements  by 
the  end  of  the  term  or 
session;  no  supplemental 


N/A  Incomplete 

N/A  Deferred  examination  granted 
N/A  In  progress 

* COM— used  only  for  0 unit  courses  and  those  Winter  Session  credit 
courses  designated  by  the  Senate.  Such  courses  are  identified  in  the 
course  listings. 

INC— used  for  those  Winter  Session  credit  courses  designated  by  the 
Senate,  to  be  replaced  by  a final  grade  by  June  1 (except  for 
Education  799,  by  August  1).  Such  courses  are  identified  in  the  course 
listings. 

DEF— used  only  for  courses  in  which  a deferred  examination  has  been 
granted  because  of  illness,  an  accident  or  family  affliction.  (See 
Below) . 

INP— used  only  for  courses  designated  by  the  Senate,  to  be  replaced 
by  a final  grade  by  the  end  of  the  next  Winter  session.  If  the  student 
does  not  re-register  then  the  final  grade  will  be  N.  Such  courses  are 
identified  in  the  course  listings. 

For  letter  grades  authorized  for  use  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  see  page  239. 

The  table  shown  above  constitutes  the  official  University  grading 
system  used  by  instructors  in  arriving  at  final  assessments  of  student 
()erformance. 

Numerical  Scores: 

A department  may  authorize  the  use  of  numerical  scores  or  marks  in 
the  courses,  where  appropriate,  but  each  numerical  score  or  mark  must 
in  the  end  be  converted  to  a letter  grade.  Where  a department  authorizes 
the  use  of  a numerical  system  in  its  courses,  it  is  the  resf>onsiblity  of  the 
instructor  to  inform  the  students  in  the  course  of  the  relationships  bet- 
ween the  departmental  numerical  system  and  the  University  letter  grade 
system . 


Grade 


Passing  Grades: 

A + 

A 
A- 
B + 

B 
B- 
G + 

C 

D 

* COM 

Failing  Grades: 

E 

F 

N 


Temporary  Grades: 

* INC 

* DEF 

* INP 


EVALUATION  OF  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Assessment  Techniques: 

For  the  pur(X)ses  of  evaluating  student  performance,  each  department 
shall  formally  adopt  those  assessment  tecnniques  which  the  department 
considers  generally  appropriate  for  its  courses,  taking  care  to  ensure  that 
instructors  within  the  department  have  some  options. 

Techniques  commonly  used,  where  appropriate,  include  the 
following:  assignments;  essays;  oral  or  written  tests,  including  mid- 
terms; participation  in  class  discussions;  seminar  presentations;  artistic 

Cerformances;  professional  practica;  laboratory  examinations;  “open 
ook”  or  “take-home”  examinations;  and  examinations  administered  by 
the  instructor  or  Records  Services  during  formal  examination  (periods. 
Self  evaluation  is  not  (jermitted  to  determine  the  grade  in  any  course,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Final  examinations,  other  than  language  orals  or  laboratory 
examinations,  shall  be  administered  during  formal  examination  p)eriods. 
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Renarciloss  of  the  tetliniques  chosen  bv  a department,  tests  counting  for 
more  tlian  15  per  cx'iit  of  the  final  grade  shall  not  be  administered,  in  any 
regular  thirteen-week  term,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  classes  or  in  the 
interval  between  the  last  day  of  classes  and  the  first  day  of  examinations, 
or,  in  any  Summer  Studies  course,  during  the  three  class  days  preceding 
the  last  day  of  the  course.  Neither  the  department  nor  the  instructor, 
even  with  the  apparent  consent  of  the  class,  has  the  right  to  set  a.side 
these  regulations.  No  instructor  may  schedule  any  test  that  conflicts  with 
the  students'  other  courses  or  anv  examination  that  conflicts  with  the 
students'  other  examinations  in  the  official  examination  timetable.  No 
instructor  may  schedule  any  test  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  classes  in  a 
regular  thirteen-week  term  unless  an  advance  notice  of  six  weeks  has 
been  given  to  the  students  in  the  course. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course,  the  instructor  may  discu.ss  with  the 
students  in  the  course  the  techniques  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
department  and  shall  .select  from  among  them  the  technique  or  com- 
bination of  techniques  to  be  used  in  the  course.  Having  made  a decision, 
the  instructor  shall  make  his  choice  known  to  the  students  and  the 
department,  in  writing.  Also  the  instructor  shall  be  as  specific  as  possible 
in  informing  students  how  assignments,  tests,  and  other  work  of  the 
course  will  graded,  what  weight  will  be  given  to  each  part  of  the 
course  and,  where  numerical  marfc  form  the  basis  of  the  evauluation  of 
the  course  or  any  part  of  the  course,  what  the  marks  are  equivalent  to  in 
letter  grades. 

Correction  and  Return  of  Student  Work; 

Instructors  are  normally  to  return  all  student  work  submitted  that  will 
count  toward  the  final  grade,  except  final  examinations. 

Instructors  are  to  give  corrective  comments  on  all  assigned  work 
submitted  and,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  student,  on  final 
examinations. 

Laboratory  Work: 

In  any  course  which  includes  laboratory  work  students  will  be 
req^uired  to  make  satisfactory  standing  in  both  parts  of  the  course.  Results 
in  laboratory  work  will  be  announced  by  tne  department  concerned 
prior  to  the  final  examinations,  and  students  who  nave  not  obtained  a 
grade  of  at  least  D will  be  permitted  neither  to  write  the  examination  nor 
to  receive  any  credit  for  the  course.  If  satisfactory  standing  is  obtained  in 
the  laboratory  work  only  and  the  course  is  repeated,  exemption  from  the 
laboratory  work  may  be  wanted  with  the  consent  of  the  department. 
The  same  rules  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  departments  concerned, 
apply  to  non-science  courses  with  laboratory  work. 

Duplicate  Essays: 

An  essay  or  assignment  to  be  submitted  for  two  courses  is  acceptable 
only  when  both  instructors  have  been  informed  of  the  student's  intention 
to  submit  a duplicate  essay  or  as.signment  and  have  given  their  written 
permission  to  the  student. 

In  instances  where  essays  or  assignments  essentially  the  same  in 
content  are  submitted  in  more  than  one  course  without  prior  written 
permission  of  the  instructors,  partial  or  total  credit  for  the  essay  or 
assignment  may  be  withheld  in  any  or  all  of  the  courses  concerned. 

Term  Assignments  and  Debarment  from  Examinations: 

In  some  courses  students  may  be  assigned  a final  grade  of  N or 
debarred  from  writing  final  examinations  if  the  required  term  work  has 
not  been  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  concerned 
Instructors  m such  courses  shall  advise  students  of  the  standard  required 
m term  assignments  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  would 
be  assigned  a final  grade  of  N or  debarred  from  examinations. 


2.  A student  who,  though  suffering  from  illness,  an  accident,  or  family 
affliction  writes  a final  examination  may  also  be  eligible  for  a 
deferred  examination. 

3.  In  both  1.  and  2.,  above,  a physician's  certificate  or  other  sub- 
stantiating document  must  be  submitted  to  Records  Services  nor- 
mally witnin  ten  working  days  of  the  end  of  the  examination  iieriixl. 
Records  Services  will  communicate  with  the  instructor  for  an 
assessment  of  the  student's  performance.  Deferred  examinations  are 
granted  only  where  final  examinations  are  involved.  In  ca.ses  where 
Uie  instructor  does  not  give  a deferred  examination  but  a.ssigns  a final 
grade  based  on  an  assessment  of  the  student's  performance  in  the 
course  work,  the  grade  will  apMar  on  the  student's  record  with  the 
notation  “AEG"  (Aegrotat,  see  Glossary,  page  7). 

4.  For  courses  finishing  in  April,  deferred  examinations  are  normally 
held  about  the  beginning  of  August.  For  courses  which  finish  in 
December  and  are  prerequisite  to  courses  starting  in  January, 
deferred  examinations  are  normally  held  by  the  end  of  the  first  two 
weeks  in  January.  For  courses  which  finish  in  December  and  are  also 
offered  in  the  second  term,  deferred  examinations  may  be  given  in 
April.  For  other  courses,  deferred  examinations  are  scheduled  by 
arrangement. 

5.  The  grade  obtained  on  a deferred  examination  will  be  used  in 
calculating  the  sessional  grade  point  average.  If  a deferred 
examination  is  not  written,  the  final  grade  for  the  course  becomes  N. 


Regulations  Governing  Administration  of  University 
Examinations: 

1 . Gandidates  may  not  enter  the  examination  room  until  invited  to  do  so 
by  the  invigilator  in  charge. 

2.  Candidates  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  examination  room  after  the 
expiration  of  one  half-hour,  nor  leave  during  the  first  half-hour  of 
examination.  Invigilators  should  send  unusual  cases  to  Records 
Services  at  once. 

3.  Candidates  shall  not  make  use  of  any  books  or  papers  other  than 
those  provided  by  the  invigilators  or  authorized  by  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  course. 

4.  Candidates  shall  not  communicate  in  any  way  with  each  other. 
Candidates  are  not  permitted  to  ask  questions  of  the  invigilator, 
except  in  cases  of  supposed  errors  in  the  papers. 

5.  If  a candidate  believes  there  is  an  error  in  a paper,  he  should  report  it 
immediately  to  the  invigilator,  and,  after  the  examination,  report  the 
error  in  writing  to  Records  Services.  If  he  has  other  reasons  for 
complaint,  he  should  communicate  with  that  office  within  24  hours. 

6.  A candidate  may  not  leave  the  examination  room  without  first 
delivering  his  examination  booklets  to  the  invigilator. 

7.  Candidates  are  advised  not  to  write  extraneous  material  in 
examination  booklets. 

8.  Candidates  who  wish  to  speak  to  the  invigilator  should  raise  their 
hands  or  rise  in  their  places. 

9.  Candidates  may  be  called  upon  by  an  invigilator  to  produce  iden- 
ficiation  papers  bearing  a photograph  to  prove  their  identity. 


English  Deficiency: 

Term  ^ays  and  examination  papers  will  be  refused  a passing  grade  if 
they  are  deficient  in  English;  and,  in  this  event,  students  will  be  required 
Eng^h^  examination  in  English  to  be  set  by  the  Department  of 


10.  Candidates  leaving  or  entering  examination  rooms  should  do  so 
quietly  in  order  not  to  disturb  others.  Having  left  the  examination 
room,  candidates  are  asked  not  to  gather  in  adjacent  corridors,  lest 
they  disturb  candidates  who  are  still  writing. 

11.  Smoking  is  not  permitted. 


Examinations: 

Examinations  in  the  Winter  Session  are  held  in  December  and  April 
Timetablp  are  posted  on  official  University  bulletin  boards  at  least 
two  weefo  before  the  dates  announced  for  the  beginning  of  December 
and  April  examinations. 


Illness,  Accident  or  Family  Affliction  at  Examination  Time: 

1.  A student  who  falls  ill  during  an  examination  or  misses  a 
examination  because  of  illness,  an  accident,  or  family  affliction  ma 
be  eligible  for  a deferred  examination. 


12.  Candidates  who  fall  ill  during  an  examination  should  report  at  once 
to  the  invigilator. 


13.  Candidates  who  fall  ill  or  suffer  an  accident  or  family  affliction 
before  an  examination  should  report  the  circumstances  immediately 
to  Records  Services. 

14.  In  ca^  of  extreme  misconduct,  invigilators  are  empowered  to  expel 
candidates  from  an  examination  room.  Under  such  circumstances, 
candidates  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  University 
following  an  investigation  of  circumstances  surrounding  the 
misconduct. 
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Release  of  Grades: 

Instructors  are  permitted  to  release  final  grades  informally  to  students 
in  their  classes,  on  reouest,  as  soon  as  the  grades  have  been  forwarded  to 
Records  Services  by  the  department,  on  the  understanding  that  formal 
approval  and  release  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate.  Following 
authorization  by  the  Senate  statements  of  final  grades  are  mailed  to 
students  by  Records  Services  (about  the  end  of  May  for  Winter  Session 
courses  and  early  in  September  for  Summer  Studies  courses). 

First  term  results  for  full  year  courses  are  released  by  the  instructors, 
not  by  Records  Services. 

Student  Access  to  Final  Examinations: 

All  final  examinations  are  stored  in  the  departmental  office  or  the 
Records  Services  Office  for  six  months  after  the  official  release  of  grades 
except  when  a review  of  an  assigned  grade  or  an  appeal  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appeals  is  in  progress.  In  the  case  of  a review  of  an 
assigned  grade  the  relevant  material  will  be  retained  for  a further  six 
months.  In  the  case  of  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  the  relevant  material  will 
be  retained  for  six  months  after  a final  decision  has  been  reached. 
Students  are  permitted  access  to  final  examination  questions  and  their 
own  answers  on  request  to  their  instructors  or  departmental  chairmen 
after  the  grades  have  been  submitted  to  the  Records  Services  Office  by 
the  departments.  This  access  to  the  final  examinations  does  not  constitute 
a request  for  a review  of  an  assigned  grade.  Students  wishing  to  have 
grades  reviewed  should  follow  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  following 
section.  Students  are  allowed  to  purchase  a photocopy  of  their  own  final 
examination  answer  papers  and,  unless  witnheld  bv  the  instructor  with 
the  agreement  of  the  departmental  chairman,  of  the  final  examination 
questions. 

Review  of  an  Assigned  Grade: 

Final  Grades:  Reviews  of  final  grades  are  governed  by  the  following 
regulations,  subject  to  any  specific  regulations  adopted  by  the  faculties: 

1.  Any  request  for  review  of  a final  grade  must  normally  reach  Records 
Services  within  21  days  after  the  release  of  grades. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  state  clearly  in  writing  the  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  grade  awarded  should  be  raised. 

3.  Students  should  retain  all  written  work  returned  to  them  by  the 
instructor  during  the  term  and  make  such  work  available  where  the 
grade  to  be  reviewed  has  involved  such  term  work. 

4.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  the  faculties  to  ensure  that  steps  are 
adopted  to  be  followed  in  the  carrying  out  of  reviews  of  grades 
assigned  in  courses  offered  within  the  faculty,  and  that  such 
procedures  provide  for  examination  of  the  review  results  by  a person 
or  persons  not  directly  involved.  Wherever  possible,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  complete  the  review  process  within  21  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  application  for  review. 

5.  The  graae  determined  by  means  of  a review  shall  be  recorded  as  the 
final  official  grade,  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  identical  to,  or  higher 
or  lower  than,  the  original  grade. 

NOTES;  Prior  to  application,  a student  considering  a request  for  a 
formal  review  of  a final  grade  ought  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
discuss  the  assigned  grade  with  the  instructor.  Mathematical  marking 
errors  will  be  rectified  without  recourse  to  the  review  procedures.  (See 
Student  Access  to  Final  Examinations,  above.) 

Requests  for  review  or  other  consideration  based  on  compassionate 
grounds  such  as  illness  are  governed  by  separate  regulations  (see  Illness, 
Accident  or  Family  Affliction,  above). 

Prospective  applicants  are  advised  that  examination  papers  assigned  E 
or  F grades  (and  D grades  in  some  faculties)  are  automatically  read  at 
least  a second  time  before  the  grades  are  recorded.  For  that  reason,  an 
applicant  who  is  eligible  for  a supplemental  examination  should  prepare 
for  the  examination  since  a change  in  grade  might  not  be  available 
before  the  time  of  the  supplemental  examination. 

Grades  for  Term  Work:  During  the  session,  students  who  believe  that 
a grade  awarded  for  term  work  is  unfair  should  discuss  the  matter  in- 
formally with  the  instructor  concerned.  If  discussion  with  the  instructor 
fails  to  resolve  the  matter,  the  student  should  appeal  directly  to  the 
chairman  of  the  department. 

Undergraduate  Supplemental  Examinations: 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  all  faculties  except  the  Faculty  of 
Law  (see  regulations  of  that  Faculty)  and  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Supplemental  examinations  are  not  offered  by  all  departments. 
Students  will  be  advised  whether  or  not  a supplemental  examination  will 
be  offered  when  assessment  techniques  are  announced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course.  Where  supplemental  are  permitted  by  a department,  they 


are  governed  by  the  conditions  shown  below  and  the  regulations  that 
follow: 

1 . Students  may  apply  to  write  a supplemental  examination  in  a course 
only  if  they  have  written  a final  examination  and  have  received  a 
final  grade  of  E in  the  course. 

2.  Students  taking  15  or  more  units  in  the  Winter  Session  will  be  granted 
supplemental  examinations  only  if  they  have  passed  at  least  12  units 
of  courses  in  that  session.  The  maximum  number  of  units  of  sup- 
plemental examinations  allowed  is  normally  3.  However,  the  Dean  of 
the  student’s  faculty  may  authorize  supplemental  examinations  in  an 
additional  3 units  if  the  student  will  complete  a degree  by  passing  all 
the  supplemental  examinations  granted. 

3.  Students  enrolled  in  Summer  Studies  courses  or  taking  fewer  than  15 
units  in  the  Winter  Session  may  be  granted  supplemental 
examinations  for  no  more  than  3 units,  each  such  case  being  judged 
on  the  basis  of  the  student’s  overall  standing  by  the  Dean  of  the 
student’s  faculty. 

4.  A student  in  the  final  year  of  a degree  program  who  obtains  a 
failing  grade  in  a supplemental  examination,  may  be  granted  a 
second  such  examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the 
student’s  faculty,  if  a passing  grade  in  the  second  examination  will 
complete  the  student’s  degree  requirements. 

5.  A student  who  obtains  a grade  of  E in  a course  completed  in 
December  may,  if  eligible,  either  repeat  the  course  in  the  Second 
Term  if  it  is  offered  or  write  a supplemental  examination  in  August. 

Any  passing  grade  obtained  on  a supplemental  examination  will  be 
shown  in  the  student’s  academic  recora  with  a grade  point  value  of  1, 
corresponding  to  a D,  and  will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  graduating  average  and  the  class  of  degree,  but  will  not 
affect  the  sessional  grade  point  average. 

Supplemental  examinations  cover  only  the  course  work  covered  by 
written  final  examinations.  If  there  was  no  written  final  examination  in 
the  course,  or  if  a passing  grade  in  a supplemental  examination  will  not 
yield  an  overall  passing  grade  in  the  course,  a supplemental  examination 
will  not  be  provided. 

Supplemental  examinations  for  Summer  Studies  courses  and  for 
courses  taken  by  students  who  are  in  attendance  only  during  the  First 
Term  of  the  Winter  Session  are  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean 
who  grants  them.  Supplemental  examinations  for  all  other  courses  taken 
in  the  Winter  Session  are  written  about  the  beginning  of  August. 

A student  who  fails  to  write  a supplemental  examination  at  the 
scheduled  time  forfeits  both  his  eligibility  and  any  fees  paid  for  the 
supplemental. 

Applications  for  supplemental  examinations,  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  fees,  must  reach  Records  Services  by  the  following  dates; 

(a)  Courses  taken  by  students  in  attendance  only  during  the  First  Term, 
Winter  Session  - February  15; 

(b)  All  other  Winter  Session  courses  - July  1; 

(c)  Summer  Studies  courses  - October  15. 

Supplemental  examinations  for  courses  mentioned  in  (a)  and  (c), 
above,  are  scheduled  by  arrangement.  Those  for  courses  mentioned  in 
(b),  above,  may  be  written  at  the  University  as  well  as  the  following 
British  Columbia  centres:  Cranbrook,  Dawson  Creek,  Kamloops, 
Kitimat,  Penticton,  Powell  River,  Prince  George,  Prince  Rupert,  Trail, 
■Vancouver;  and  at  Whitehorse,  Y.T.  Other  centres  outside  British 
Columbia  are  restricted  to  universities  or  colleges. 

For  fees  for  supplemental  examinations,  see  para.  5 (h),  page  20. 


STANDING 

Sessional  Grade  Point  Average: 

The  sessional  grade  point  average  is  based  only  on  courses  which  have 
a unit  value.  Courses  bearing  the  grade  COM  are  ignored. 

(A  grade  point  average  is  found  by  multiplying  the  grade  point  value 
of  eacn  grade  by  the  number  of  units,  totalling  the  grade  points  for  all 
the  grades,  and  dividing  the  total  grade  points  by  the  total  number  of 
units.) 

Academic  Probation  and  Minimum  Sessional  Grade  Point 
Average: 

Undergraduates  who  fail  to  obtain  a sessional  grade  point  average  of 
at  least  2.00  *(or  equivalent  if  a University  of  Victoria  student  takes 
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courses  elsewhere  for  credit  towards  a University  of  Victoria  program) 
are  i-onsidered  to  have  unsatisfactory  standing  and  will  be  placed  on 
academic  probation  for  the  next  session  attended. 

A student  who  has  a marginal  record  upon  admission  may  lx-  placed 
on  probation  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re  registration. 

A student  who  is  on  academic  probation  and  whose  sessional  grade 
point  average  falls  below  2.00*  (or  erpiivalcnt  if  a University  of  Victoria 
student  takes  courses  elsewhere  for  credit  towards  a University  of  Vic- 
toria program)  will  be  recpiired  to  withdraw,  normally  for  one  academic 
year. 

A student  who  is  required  to  withdraw  a second  time  will  not  be 
[Hjrmitted  to  register  for  credit  courses  at  the  University  for  at  least  five 
years. 

In  each  case  the  student  will  be  notified  by  Admission  Services  or 
Records  Services  that  he  has  been  placed  on  probation.  The  student  may 
wish  to  seek  assistance  from  the  appropriate  Advising  Centre  or  Faculty 
Dean’s  Office,  Counselling  Services,  or  to  take  the  Reading  Course  and 
Study  Skills  Course  or  Workshops  which  are  offered  to  all  students  by 
Counselling  Services. 

Depending  upon  the  student’s  performance  during  the  period  of 
probation,  the  Dean  may  at  any  time  either  remove  the  student  from 
probation  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  or  acting  on  a decision  of  the 
faculty  require  that  the  student  withdraw  from  the  University.  (See 
below:  Withdrawal  for  Unsatisfactory  Progress.) 

A student  who  is  on  probation  in  a session  is  not  eligible  for 
authorization  or  registration  in  the  subsequent  se.ssion  until  his  current 
sessional  grade  point  average  has  been  determined. 

This  regulation  governs  all  sessions,  including  Summer  Studies  (the 
period  May  through  August). 

’Individual  Faculties  may  set  a higher  grade  point  average. 

WITHDRAWAL 

A student  may  be  suspended  or  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
University  at  any  time  for  unsatisfactory  conduct  or  for  failure  to  abide 
by  regulations.  (See  regulations  of  the  individual  faculties  concerning 
mandatory  withdrawal.) 

Voluntary  Withdrawal: 

Any  undergraduate  student  who  after  registration  decides  to  with- 
draw from  the  University  must  notify  Records  Services  in  writing.  It  is 
recommended  that  students  visit  Counselling  Services  to  discuss  their 
decision  and  plans  and  visit  their  Faculty  Advising  Centre  to  discuss  their 
academic  status  and  prospects,  before  going  to  Records  Services. 
Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  should  speak  with  the  Dean.  Students 
who  are  prevented  by  circumstances  from  withdrawing  in  person  must 
do  so  by  letter  addressed  to  Records  Services.  Students  will  be  required  to 
obtain  clearance  from  the  University,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Records 
Services,  before  being  recommended,  where  applicable,  for  refund  of 
fees. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  should  consult  the  Dean 
before  giving  formal  notice  of  withdrawal. 

(See  changes  in  Registration,  paragraph  2,  page  13  and  dates  on  pages 
3 and  4.  Summer  Studies  students:  See  Summer  Studies  Supplement, 
page  4.) 

Withdrawal  for  Unsatisfactory  Progress  During  a Session: 

Any  undergraduate  student  who  has  been  placed  on  probation  and 
whose  progress  is  deemed  unsatisfactory,  may,  upon  the  decision  of  the 
faculty  ana  on  notification  by  Records  Services,  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  A student  so 
req^uired  to  withdraw  may  appeal  to  the  Senate  for  a review  of  his  case 
by  lodging  a written  appeal  with  the  Secretary  of  Senate.  (See  Avenues  of 
Appeal  and  Redress,  page  14.) 

GRADUATION 

Application  for  Graduation: 

Senate  grants  degrees  in  November  and  May  each  year.  Each  can- 
didate for  a degree  must  make  formal  application  for  graduation  when 
registering  in  the  final  Summer  or  Winter  Session  preceding  his  an- 
ticipated graduation.  Candidates  who  have  received  permission  to 
complete  a course  or  courses  elsewhere  must  apply  for  graduation  not 
later  than  July  1 for  fall  graduation  or  December  1 for  spring 
graduation.  Special  forms  for  this  purpose  are  available  from  Records 
Services. 

Minimum  Degree  Requirements  for  Graduation: 

Each  candidate  for  his  first  Bachelor’s  degree  (in  a faculty  other  than 
Law)  is  required: 

(a)  to  have  satisfied  the  University  English  requirement  (see  page  13); 


(b)  to  present  credit  in  a minimum  of  (iO  units  of  university  level  courses 
numbered  1(X)  and  alx)ve;  at  least  21  of  the  units  must  tx-  niirnljered 
at  the  300  or  4(X)  level,  and  at  least  .30  of  the  units  must  normally  fx* 
in  courses  that  have  been  cortmleted  at  the  University.  (See  Transfer 
Credit,  page  11,  Credit  by  Course  Challenge,  page  1.5,  A Second 
Bachelor’s  Degree,  Ixlow,  and  graduation  requirements  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education.) 

(c)  to  meet  the  si^'ific  degree  and  program  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  undergraduate  faculty  in  which  the  candidate  is  registered. 

Standing  at  Graduation: 

The  graduating  average  of  a student  in  an  undergraduate  faculty  shall 
lx  determined  as  the  weighted  average  of  the  grade  point  values  of  the 
letter  grades  (other  than  COM)  as.signed  to  300  and  4(X)  level  courses 
taken  or  challenged  at  this  University  and  accepted  for  credit  in  the 
student’s  degree  program  in  the  faculty  concerned.  If  the  total  unit  value 
of  all  such  courses  does  not  exceed  30,  all  such  courses  will  be  included  in 
the  average.  If  the  total  exceeds  30  the  average  will  be  taken  on  a 
maximum  ol  .'30  units  of  such  courses  chosen  .so  as  to  give  the  highest 
average,  including,  where  necessary,  the  appropriate  fraction  of  a 
course. 

Students  must  have  standing  at  graduation  of  at  least  2.00  in  order  to 
graduate. 

Students  whose  graduating  averages  are  3.50  or  higher  will  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  following  classes  on  tne  basis  of  the  graduating  average, 
subject  to  any  additional  requirements  specified  by  the  individual 
faculties  and  their  departments  with  respect  to  standing  at  graduation: 

(a)  First  Class,  an  average  of  6.50  or  higher; 

(b)  Second  Cla.ss,  an  average  between  3. .50  and  6.49. 

The  above  does  not  apply  to  students  who  are  granted  permission  to 
undertake  their  final  year  at  another  university  (see  page  14V  The  classes 
of  degrees  to  be  awarded  to  such  students  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Dean  of  the  faculty  in  consultation  with  appropriate  departments. 

Graduation  Exercises: 

The  formal  conferral  of  degrees  takes  place  at  a Convocation 
ceremony  in  the  fall  and  spring  each  year.  Graduates  become  members 
of  the  Convocation  of  the  University  as  soon  as  their  degrees  are  granted 
by  the  Senate. 


A SECOND  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE 

Under  the  following  conditions,  a student  who  has  a bachelor’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Victoria  or  another  recognized  institution  may  be 
allowed  to  pursue  undergraduate  studies  leading  to  a second  bachelor’s 
degree: 

(a)  The  student  must  be  admissible  to  the  program  of  the  second  degree. 

(b)  The  principal  area  of  study  or  academic  emphasis  of  the  second 
degree  must  be  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  degree. 

(c)  At  least  30  units  of  credit  must  be  completed,  beyond  those  units 
required  for  the  first  degree;  normally,  21  of  these  30  must  be  at  the 
300  or  4(X)  level. 

(d)  The  student  must  meet  all  program  and  graduation  requirements  for 
the  second  degree  beyond  those  required  for  the  first  degree. 

In  certain  cases,  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  the  requirements  of 
two  University  of  Victoria  degrees  concurrently,  subject  in  all  cases  to 
the  conditions  mentioned  above. 

Application  to  pursue  a second  bachelor’s  degree  should  be  made  at 
the  time  of  application  for  admission  or  re-registration,  as  appropriate 
(See  pages  8 to  12).  Students  currently  enroll^  in  their  first  bachelor’s 
degree  program  should  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate 
faculty. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  students 
admitted  to  the  University  for  the  purposes  of  completing  a second 
bachelor’s  degree. 


TRANSCRIPT  OF  ACADEMIC  RECORD 

On  request  of  the  student,  a certified  transcript  of  the  student’s 
academic  record  will  be  mailed  by  Records  Service  direct  to  the  in- 
stitution or  agency  indicated  in  the  request.  Each  transcript  shall  include 
the  .student’s  complete  record  at  the  University  to  date.  Since  standing  is 
determined  by  the  results  of  all  final  grades  in  the  session,  transcripts  are 
not  available  for  first  term  grades  until  the  end  of  the  session,  unless  the 
student  has  attended  the  first  term  only. 
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Students’  records  are  confidential.  Transcripts  are  issued  only  at  the 
request  of  students  or  appropriate  agencies  or  officials. 

Application  for  a transcript  should  be  made  at  least  one  week  before 


the  document  is  required. 

Fees  for  transcripts  of  academic  record:  see  para.  5 (j),  below . 


FEES 


NOTICE 

It  is  expected  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  fees  above  the  levels 
shown  in  this  section  effective  for  the  1984-85  Winter  Ses«on. 
Notification  of  any  required  changes  in  current  fee  schedules  will  be 
given  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  by  means  of  a supplement  to  this 
Calendar. 

1.  PAYMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS 

(a)  The  obligation  to  pay  fees  for  a course  or  program  is  incurred 
upon  registration,  subject  only  to  adjustments  for  officially 
recorded  course  drops,  withdrawal  or  cancellation  of  registration. 

(b)  Payment  of  fees  is  due  by  the  following  dates: 


First  term  courses/programs September  28 

Full  year  courses/programs  - first  half September  28 

- second  half  January  31 

Second  term  courses/programs January  31 


Where  courses  are  added  in  a subsequent  month,  their  fees  are 
due  by  the  end  of  that  month. 

(c)  Students  may  obtain  statements  of  account  from  Accounting 
Services,  but  are  responsible  for  paying  their  accounts  by  due 
dates  whether  or  not  a statement  is  received. 

(d)  A service  charge  of  2%  a month  (minimum  $2.00)  is  added  to 
overdue  accounts. 

(e)  A student  with  an  overdue  account  is  subject  to  loss  of  registered 
status  and  denial  of  services.  These  services  include  re- 
registration; use  of  libraries;  access  to  classes  and  examinations; 
issue  of  loans,  awards,  grades,  transcripts,  degrees,  and 
documents  certifying  enrolment  or  registered  status. 

(f)  Students  who  withdraw  or  otherwise  leave  the  University  remain 
liable  for  settlement  of  unpaid  accounts  and  for  return  of  any 
University  property.  The  University  may  seek  to  enforce  its  rights 
as  a creditor  through  legal  action  or  the  use  of  collection  agencies. 


2.  FEES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 
OTHER  THAN  LAW 

(a)  Tuition,  per  fee  unit $62.00 

(b)  Additional  course  fees 

Art  220,  232,  233,  240,  321,  322,  323,  331,  332, 

333,341,390,490  $23.00 

Geography  427  $23.00 

Music  140,  240,  340,  440,  540  $23.00 

Theatre  240,  340,  341,  342,  508,  509,  510,  520, 

521,523  $23.00 

Music  145,  245,  345,  445,  545  $46.00 

Art  499  $57.00 

History  in  Art  488,  489  $217.00 

(c)  Co-Of)erative  program  fee,  per  work  term  $124.00 

(d)  Athletics/Recreation  (based  on  registered  units) 

9 or  more  units  $16.00 

Fewer  than  9 units  $8.00 

Second  term  courses  only  - 4 ‘/j  or  more  units $8.00 

- fewer  than  4 Vi  units $4.00 


(e)  Alma  Mater  Society  (based  on  registered  units) 

Activity  Building 
Fund 


9 or  more  units  $33.00  $20.00 

Fewer  than  9 units,  per  unit 3.70  2.30 

Second  term  courses  only  - 4 ‘/j  or  more  units  16.50  10.00 

- fewer  than  4 Vi  units,  per  unit  ....  1.85  1.15 

(f)  Graduating  Class 

Requir^  from  students  entering  final  year 

of  degree  program $10.00 

3.  FEES  FOR  FACULTY  OF  LAW 

(a)  Application $20.00 

(b)  First  year  acceptance  deposit  $100.00 


Forfeited  if  student  does  not  rerister,  but  $50 
refundable  if  withdrawal  of  application 
received  before  August  10. 


(c)  Tuition  $1,133.00 

(d)  Law  Students  Society $15.00 

(e)  Athletics/Recreation,  Alma  Mater  Society,  Graduating  Class 

As  shown  in  Section  2. 

4.  FEES  FOR  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Public  Administration  program  acceptance  deposit  ....  $100.00 

Forfeited  if  student  does  not  register,  but  $50 
refundable  if  withdrawal  of  application 
received  28  days  prior  to  classes. 

(b)  Tuition,  per  fee  unit $130.00 

(c)  Maximum  tuition  per  year  (9  fee  units)  $1,170.00 


(d)  Payment  of  15  fee  units  is  required  for  a Master’s  degree. 
However,  if  all  program  requirements  are  completed  within  16 
months,  this  will  be  reduced  to  12  fee  units. 

(e)  Payment  of  22 '/s  fee  units  is  required  for  a Doctor’s  degree. 

(f)  When  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees  are  both  taken  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  payment  of  30  fee  units  is  required  in  total. 

(g)  Full-time  Master’s  candidates  who  transfer  to  Doctor’s  programs 
may  apply  tuition  paid  for  the  Master’s  programs  towards  their 
Doctor’s  programs,  subject  to  a limit  of  one  year’s  tuition  if  the 
transfer  takes  place  after  15  months. 

(h)  Re-registration  fee,  per  term $130.00 

Required  from  students  who  have  paid  the  fee  units  for  their 
degree  but  have  not  completed  program  requirements.  For 
this  purpose  terms  are  January- April,  May-August,  Sep- 
tem  ber-Decem  ber . 

(i)  Tuition  fees  paid  by  special  and  qualifying  students  do  not  count 
towards  the  fee  unit  requirements  for  a degree. 

(j)  Co-operative  program  fee,  per  work  term  (non-thesis  programs 


only) $130.00 

(k)  Athletics/Recreation  - full-time  students $16.00 

- part-time  students  8.00 

(l)  Graduate  Students’ Society  - activity $15.00 

- building  fund  14.00 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  FEES 

(a)  Preliminary  application  for  admission  $10.00 

(b)  Document  evaluation $35.00 

(c)  Late  registration $35.00 

(d)  Course  challenge,  per  fee  unit $31.00 

(e)  Audit,  Mr  fee  unit 

Students  under  age  65  - undergraduates $31.00 

- graduates  65.00 

Students  age  65  or  over  - undergraduates 11. 00 

- graduates  22.00 

(f)  Returned  cheque  $10.00 

(g)  Reinstatement  - undergraduate $35.00 

- graduate  130.00 

(h)  Supplemental  examination,  per  paper  - on  campus $35.00 

- off  campus 45.00 

(i)  Doctoral  dissertation  abstract $30.00 

(j)  Transcripts,  per  request  - first  copy $4.00 

- additional  copies,  each 1.00 

(k)  Education  Deduction  and  Tuition  Certificate 

replacements  $4.00 
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(I)  Calendar  mailinij  fliarw’ ■ outside  Canada 

- outside  B.C 4.(K) 

- within  B.C.  (non-educational 

institutions) 4.(M) 


6.  FEE  CREDITS  FOR  DROPPED  COURSES 
AND  WITHDRAWALS 

(a)  Fee  credits  are  ba.sed  on  the  officially  recorded  date  of  drop, 
withdrawal  or  cancellation  of  registration. 


Sessional 

First  term 

Second 

courses 

courses 

courses 

Tuition  - undergraduate 

other  than  Law 

On  or  before 

September  21 

100% 

100% 

KK)*!! 

September  30 

80% 

60% 

100% 

October  14 

70% 

40% 

100% 

October  31 

60% 

20% 

100% 

January  20 

50% 

100% 

January  31 

30% 

- 

60% 

February  10 

20% 

— 

40% 

February  29 

10% 

- 

20% 

Tuition  - students  in  Law 

On  or  before 

September  21 

100% 

January  20 

50% 

ACADEMIC 

LIBRARY 

The  McPherson  Library  of  the  University  of  Victoria  contains  over  one 
million  volumes,  over  one  and  a half  million  items  in  microform,  and 
more  than  27,500  records  and  tapes.  The  Curriculum  Laboratory  has  a 
specialized  collection  of  over  30,000  volumes  and  other  materials  to 
support  student  teaching  requirements  in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  The 
University  Map  Collection,  in  the  Cornett  Building,  houses  over  55,000 
maps  and  80,000  aerial  photographs.  The  Law  Library  contains  over 
100,000  volumes  to  support  the  instructional  and  research  requirements 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law;  these  resources  are  available  to  others  needing 
access  to  legal  materials. 

With  the  exception  of  its  Special  Collections  of  rare  books  and 
manuscripts,  all  resources  of  the  McPherson  Library  are  housed  in  open 
stacks,  to  which  there  is  full  public  access.  Special  facilities  are  provided 
for  the  use  of  audio-visual  and  microform  materials.  Experienced  staff 
are  available  and  willing  to  assist  students  and  others  to  take  fullest 
advantage  of  the  Library’s  resources,  including  individual  or  group 
instruction  in  use  of  a research  library. 

Regulations  regarding  loan  policies  and  information  concerning  hours 
of  service  are  posted  prominently  in  the  Library  or  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Information  and  Circulation  Desks. 

ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

Each  of  the  undergraduate  faculties  provides  an  academic  advising 
service  for  students  contemplating  enrolment  in  programs  offered  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  The  Advising  Centre  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  is  located  in  room  B137  in  tne  Clearihue  Building.  The  Advising 
Centre  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  is  located  in  room  250,  MacLaurin 
Building.  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  are  referred  to  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  room  192,  MacLaurin  Building,  for  in- 
formation regarding  academic  advice.  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Human 
and  Social  Development  are  referred  to  the  individual  schools. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  ENGLISH 
AS  A SECOND  LANGUAGE 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  a non-credit  course  in  English 
for  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English.  For  details  see 
Linguistics  099  on  page  98  of  the  Calendar. 

COMPUTING  FACILITIES  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 

The  University  of  Victoria  offers  an  extensive  range  of  computing 
services  for  students  and  faculty  members.  The  main  computing  facility 


(d)  Tuition  - graduate  programs 


On  or  before 

September  21 

1(K)% 

1(K)%  11X1% 

January  20 

.50% 

1(X)% 

(e)  Athletics/Recreation 

and  student 

srx'iety  fee  refunds  are 

dependent  on  official  withdrawal  from  the  University  and 
surrender  of  the  student  ID  card 
On  or  before 

October  15  100% 

January  31  50% 

7.  GENERAL  FEE  REGULATIONS 

(a)  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  fees  without  notice. 

(b)  Students  registering  in  Summer  Studies  should  consult  the 
Summer  Studies  Calendar  Supplement. 

(c)  Except  where  donors  direct  otherwise,  proceeds  of  student  awards 
received  or  granted  by  the  University  will  be  applied  to  unpaid 
accounts  ana  any  excess  balance  will  1^  paid  to  the  student . 

(d)  Courses  are  assigned  a fee  unit  value  for  the  purpose  of  fee 
assessment.  This  value  is  shown  in  the  course  description  if  it 
differs  from  the  academic  unit  value. 

(e)  Refunds  will  be  made  where  accounts  have  a credit  balance  of 
$5.00  or  more. 

SERVICES 

is  located  in  the  Clearihue  Building  and  includes  a DEC  VAX  11/780 
system  and  dual  IBM  4341  CPUs.  Access  to  these  systems  is  provided  by 
approximately  300  time-sharing  terminals  distributed  throughout  the 
campus  and  remote  job  entry  stations  in  the  Cornett  and  Elliott 
Buildings.  , 

A terminal  facility  designed  to  provide  computing  services  tor 
students  contains  60  terminals  for  general  use.  Located  in  the  Clearihue 
Building,  this  facility  also  includes  VAX  and  4341  line  printers  and 
punched  card  equipment. 

Interactive  and  batch  software  services  are  supported  on  the  4341s  by 
the  VM/370  and  VSl  operating  systems.  Programming  languages  in 
common  use  include  FORTRAN,  PASCAL,  COBOL,  PL/1,  APL, 
BASIC  and  ALGOL.  Special  purpose  packages  include  the  BMD,  SAS, 
SASGRAPH  and  SPSS  statistical  programs,  SGRIPT  for  text  processing, 
SIR  and  SPIRES  for  data  base  management,  and  a variety  of  software 
for  numerical  analysis,  simulation,  graphics,  string  manipulation,  and 
list  processing.  The  UNIX  operating  system  is  used  on  the  VAX  11/780. 

Information  regarding  these  and  other  services  is  available  from 
consultants  in  Gomputing  Services,  and  documentation  is  located  in  the 
Computing  Reading  Room  (Clearihue  C044). 

Computing  Services  op>erates  regularly  every  day  of  the  week  in  order 
to  enable  students,  faculty,  and  staff  to  have  access  to  these  services 
whenever  required.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  use  the 
computer  to  complete  assignments  in  many  different  courses.  Research 
users  include  faculty  members  from  nearly  all  academic  departments  at 
the  University.  New  applications  in  computing  are  continually  being 
developed  for  teaching  and  research  purposes,  and  a major  objective  or 
Computing  Services  is  to  provide  adequate  support  for  the  computing 
requirements  of  academic  programs.  Also,  for  many  years,  computing 
services  have  been  provided  to  the  community  at  large  with  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  scientific  and  educational  applications. 

In  addition.  Computing  Services  also  supports  the  information 
handing  requirements  of  the  McPherson  Library,  Accounting  Services, 
and  Admission  and  Records  Services.  These  and  other  Administrative 
departments  make  regular  use  of  Computing  Services  for  Library  ad- 
ministration, circulation  controls,  payroll,  budgets,  accounts  payable, 
and  student  records. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  a computing  career  may  be  elimble  for 
further  training  by  summer  employment  or  part-time  employment 
during  the  Winter  Session  in  Computing  Services.  Some  additional 
opportunities  exist  from  time  to  time  for  employment  with  faculty 
members  as  research  assistants. 


STUDENT  SERVICES 


COUNSELLING  SERVICES 

A Student  Service: 

The  purpose  of  Counselling  Services  is  to  help  students  to  gain  the 
maximum  in  education,  development  and  satisfaction  from  their  years  at 
University.  This  may  involve  helping  them  solve  learning,  vocational  or 


{jersonal  problems,  or  developing  new  academic  and  social  skills,  greater 
self-confidence,  and  a more  balanced  lifestyle. 

Counselling  lor  Study  and  Learning: 

It  is  normal  for  difficulties  to  arise  in  response  to  the  more  demanding 
and  varied  learning  tasks  required  in  a University.  Strategies  of  learning 
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which  were  successful  in  high  school  will  not  necessarily  work  very  well 
in  a University.  Individual  counselling  is  provided  to  assist  students  to 
develop  and  refine  better  ways  of  learning,  as  well  as  to  manage  the 
difficulties  which  arise  in  adjusting  to  University  demands  - difficulties 
such  as  inadequate  retention,  inrfficient  reading,  exam  anxiety,  poor 
time  management,  procrastination,  inability  to  concentrate,  and  so  on. 
It  is  recommended  that  students  enrol  in  one  of  the  courses  shown  below 
in  order  to  prevent  academic  problems  rather  than  have  to  correct  them 
later,  when  under  pressure. 

Universitu  Learning  Skills  Course  - This  short,  non-credit  course  is 
offered  at  the  bemnning  of  each  term.  It  is  designed  to  help  students 
develop  better  te^nigues  for  reading,  for  listening,  for  organizing  and 
learning  material,  ana  for  writing  essays  and  exams. 

Study  Groups  - These  will  be  organized,  on  invitation,  for  particular 
subjects  or  courses.  Students  will  be  shown  how  to  use  group  study  to 
enhance  learning. 

Workshops  - A number  of  workshops  are  offered  on  Time 
Management,  Reading  Efficiency,  Exam  Writing,  and  Essay  Writing 
(see  below). 

Special  Learning  Skills  Course  for  New  Students  - This  special  version 
of  the  University  Learning  Skills  course  will  be  offered  in  the  two  week 
prior  to  fall  registration.  It  will  help  new  and  mature  students  to  cope 
with  the  university  kind  of  learning. 

Personal  Counselling; 

Professional  counsellors  provide  a confidential  atmosphere  in  which 
students  can  explore  anv  topic  or  situation  and  discuss  any  concerns  they 
may  have.  Some  of  the  personal  problems  which  students  bring  to 
Counselling  Services  are  shyness,  lack  of  self-confidence,  difficulty 
communicating  with  and  relating  to  others,  inability  to  speak  up  and 
express  themselves,  family  and  rdationship  conflicts,  loneliness,  sexual 
concerns,  depression,  loss  of  interest  and  feeling  “fed-up”,  questions 
about  aptitudes  and  intelligence,  disappointment  with  the  University 
and  professors,  difficulty  in  making  decisions,  anxieties  connected  with 
writing  examinations,  presenting  seminars,  practice  teaching,  and  time 
management.  Students  are  helped  to  sort  out  their  problems,  to  develop 
self-awareness,  to  overcome  problems  by  using  new  coping  strategies, 
and  to  evolve  a personally  satisfying  philosophy  of  life. 

Educational-Vocational  Counselling: 

Many  students  are  unsure  of  their  educational  and  career  goals.  Some 
do  not  know  what  they  want  to  major  in  or  what  careers  a given  major 
might  lead  to.  Others  find  it  difficult  to  choose  between  several  majors  or 
possible  careers  and  do  not  know  how  and  where  to  find  reliable  in- 
formation about  different  occupations,  careers,  or  educational  paths. 
Counsellors  see  such  students  individually  or  in  groups  and  use  various 
techniques,  materials,  and  tests  to  help  them  clarify  their  interests, 
abilities,  needs,  and  personal  characteristics.  Then  they  teach  the  in- 
dividuals how  to  locate  those  occupations  that  best  match  them  and  their 
goals.  The  emphasis  is  on  assisting  the  individual  to  discover  his  unique 
potential  and  tnen  plotting  a career  path. 

Group  Programs: 

In  addition  to  individual  counselling,  couasellors  offer  a number  of 
group  programs.  Students  may  arrange  to  join  a particular  group  by 
contacting  the  Counselling  Services. 

Assertion  Training  — A four-session  program  for  students  who  wish  to 
learn  and  practise  standing  up  for  rights,  expressing  feelings  and  beliefs, 
overcoming  shyness  and  taking  an  active  approach  to  life. 

Communication  and  Personal  Relations  — This  is  a group  program  in 
which  the  focus  is  on  the  development  of  self-awarene.ss,  sensitivity  to 
others,  communications  skills,  and  emotional  expression. 

Choices  — A computer  assisted  means  of  matcning  one’s  characteristics 
and  preferences  to  over  1,000  occupations. 

Eating  Disorders  --  A self-help  support  CToup  which  meets  once  a 
week  to  assist  students  to  develop  a healthy  lifestyle. 

Groups  and  Workshops: 

Assertion  Training  — To  learn  and  practise  standing  up  for  rights, 
expressing  feelings  and  beliefs,  overcoming  shyness,  and  taking  an  active 
approach  to  life. 

Career  Exploration  - Several  programs  are  offered  to  help  students 
develop  realistic  and  interesting  career  goals.  They  involve  the  use  of 
psycholoHcal  tests,  the  career  library.  Alumni  Advisers,  and  a com- 
puterized analysis  of  options.  Students  should  watch  for  posters  or 
enquire  at  the  Counselling  Services. 

Communication  Skills  - For  those  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  talk 
more  comfortably  and  effectively  to  individuals  or  small  groups. 

Eating  Disorders  - A self-help  support  group  for  students  who  wish  to 
change  tneir  eating  behaviour  patterns. 

Shyness  — To  develop  self-confidence  and  learn  and  practise  con- 
versational skills  for  interpersonal  situations. 

Stress  Management  — To  assLst  in  understanding  and  managing  stress 


in  personai  and  university  life. 

Class  Participation  - To  help  students  develop  presentation  and 
seminar  skills  and  self-confidence  in  the  classroom . 

Essay  Writing  - A two-session  workshop  with  individual  follow-up 
dealing  with  the  steps  in  writing  essays  and  reports. 

Exam  Writing  - A two-session  workshop  highlighting  tips  for 
preparing  for  ana  writing  all  types  of  exams. 

Reading  Efficiency  — A two-session  introduction  to  effective  reading, 
comprehension  and  remembering. 

Time  Management  - A worktop  to  gain  more  control  of  one’s  time, 
set  goals  and  priorities,  control  procrastination  and  improve  per- 
formance. 

Advanced  Educational  Testing: 

Counselling  Services  is  authorized  to  administer  the  Scholastic  Ability 
Test  and  the  Achievement  Test  of  the  Admissions  Testing  Program,  the 
Allied  Health  Protessions  Admission  Test,  the  Graduate  Management 
Admission  Test,  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations,  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test,  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test,  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test  and  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language. 

Appointments: 

Counselling  Services  are  open  and  available  to  all  students  at  the 
University  of  Victoria.  For  further  information,  students  should 
telephone,  write  or  come  to  Counselling  Services,  located  in  the 
University  Centre  on  the  second  floor. 

HOUSING  AND  CONFERENCE  SERVICES 

University  Accommodation: 

The  University  offers  single  and  double  room  accommodation  for  1090 
students  in  four  residence  complexes,  Craigdarroch,  Gordon  Head, 
Lansdowne  and  McGill  Residences. 

A number  of  living  style  options  are  available.  Applicants  may  request 
to  live  in  single  sex  or  coeducational  areas  and  may  choose  an  en- 
vironment which  has  an  academic/social  balance  or  an  academic  em- 
phasis. 

For  the  interested  student  a variety  of  programs  are  offered  which 
encompass  academic,  recreational,  social  and  personal  development. 

Fees  for  full  room  and  board  for  1983-1984  were: 

Single  Double 

First  term  $1,410  $1,250 

Second  term  1,450  1 292 

Total  2,860  2,532 

Please  contact  the  Housing  Office  for  1984-1985  residence  fees. 

Applications  are  available  by  March  1 from  the  office  of  Housing 
Services,  University  of  Victoria.  Because  of  the  limited  number  of  spaces 
available,  students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  should  not  wait 
for  notice  of  eligibility  to  register  in  the  University  before  submitting  an 
application  for  residence  accommodation.  Completed  applications  are 
numbered  when  received  by  Housing  Services  and  room  assignments  are 
made  on  a first-come,  first -served  basis. 

All  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  $50.00  which 
will  be  credited  to  the  second  term  fees.  The  first  term  fees  are  due  on  or 
before  August  10.  If  fees  are  not  paid  by  the  due  date,  the  deposit  fee  is 
forfeited  and  the  room  assignment  cancelled. 

Assignment  of  accommodation  will  commence  in  June  for  students 
who  have  returned  an  application  together  with  the  application  deposit. 
All  assignments  are  conditional  upon  the  admission  of  tne  student  to  the 
University.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  students  to  inform  Housing 
Services  in  writing  of  their  status  with  Admission  Services. 

Students  who  nave  been  assigned  residence  accommodation  may 
occupy  their  rooms  on  Monday,  September  3.  The  residence  meal  pass 
becomes  effective  for  breakfast  on  Tuesday,  September  4. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  occupy  assigned  accommodation  by 
September  6,  the  first  day  of  lectures,  must  notify  Housing  Services  in 
writing  before  that  date,  otherwise  the  assignment  will  be  cancelled. 
Fees  will  be  assessed  from  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

A student  wishing  to  withdraw  from  residence  is  required  to  give  four 
weeks’  notice.  An  administrative  charge  of  $25.00  will  be  assessed. 

Further  particulars  regarding  University  of  Victoria  student  residences 
may  be  found  in  the  Residence  Handbook  which  is  available  from  the 
office  of  Housing  Services,  Craigdarroch  Office  Wing,  University  of 
Victoria. 

Off-Campus  Housing  Registry: 

The  University  maintains  a registry  of  off-campus  accommodation,  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Housing  Services  Office,  Craigdarroch  Office  Wing.  No 
guarantee  can  be  given  that  suitable  quarters  will  be  found  for  every 
student.  In  offering  this  free  registry  .service  the  University  does  not 
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avMinu'  ri'sp<msil)ilit\-  lor  agniMiU'iit.s  iiiacic  bftwi-cn  stiidc-iits  and 
liouM'lioldors. 

i;\fr\  offort  is  made  to  keep  tlie  rcKistry  up-to-date  and  to  attempt  to 
offer  a raiijje  of  types  of  aeeommodation,  namely,  rooms,  room  and 
meals,  suites,  houses,  apartments  and  motels. 

Students  may  avail  themselves  of  this  .serviee  any  time  during  the  year 
and  are  urijed  if  at  all  nos,sible  to  u.se  the  registry  durins  the  summer  to 
seek  suitable  aeeommodation  for  the  Winter  Se.ssion. 

UNIVERSITY  FOOD  SERVICES 

The  University  operates  a eomprehensive  food  serviee  faeility  in  the 
Cadboro  Commons  Building.  Two  Coffee  Gardens,  ineluding  a Piz- 
zeria, are  loeated  on  the  main  floor  of  the  building  to  provide  meals  and 
snaeks  to  all  members  of  the  University  eommunitv.  Residents'  meals  are 
served  in  the  Cadboro  Commons  Dining  Room  located  on  the  .second 
floor  of  the  building.  Additional  cafeteria  and  dining  facilities  are 
located  in  the  Universitv  Centre,  on  the  .second  floor  of  the  Cadboro 
Commons  Building  and  in  the  Begbie  Building.  Supplementary  fo<)d 
service  is  provided  bv  banks  of  vending  machines  in  designated  areas  in 
the  MacLaurin  and  Elliott  Buildings,  and  by  individual  machines 
located  throughout  the  campus. 

UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

The  Bookstore,  located  in  the  Campus  Services  Building,  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  University  and,  in  keeping  with  University  policy, 
operates  on  a break-even  basis. 

All  required  and  recommended  textbooks  are  stocked  by  the  Bookstore 
according  to  faculty  requests. 

In  addition,  the  general  book  section  contains  15,000  titles  in 
paperback  and  hardcover  editions  to  provide  background  reading, 
reference  material  for  essays  and  up-to-date  reading  of  interest.  Special 
orders  may  be  placed  for  any  book  currently  in  print. 

General  Information; 

Returns  of  unmarked  books  are  accepted  only  with  a receipt  and 
within  5 business  days  of  purchase.  (See  Supplement  for  new  policy.) 

Sale  books  and  student  outlines  may  not  be  returned. 

Between  April  15  and  the  last  of  registration  in  September,  and 
between  December  1 and  31.  the  Bookstore  buys  used  textbooks  at  half 
the  retail  price  according  to  a "want  list"  prepared  from  faculty 
requisitions. 

■The  Bookstore  Policy  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  faculty  and 
student  members,  will  be  interested  in  any  comments  regarding  the 
store. 

Campus  Shop: 

The  Campus  Shop  is  adjacent  to  the  Bookstore.  Both  stores  now'  have  a 
common  entrance/exit  area. 

The  Campus  Shop  offers  school  and  art  supplies,  gym  strip, 
calculators,  lab  coats,  crested  ware,  drugstore  and  gift  items,  magazines, 
musical  recordings,  greeting  cards,  stationery,  games,  hosiery,  and 
sporting  goods.  Returns  (with  the  exception  of  bathing  suits)  are  ac- 
cepted with  the  receipt  within  ten  days  of  purchase.  Merchandise  must 
be  in  original  condition  and  packaging  should  be  unbroken.  Additional 
services  are  film  processing  and  dry  cleaning. 

Sub  Post  Office: 

A Sub  Post  Office  is  located  in  the  Campus  Shop.  Services  provide 
po.stage,  money  orders,  parcel  post  and  registered  mail. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  Health  Services  Building  is  located  at  the  South  East  corner  of 
Parking  Lot  No.  5. 

Hours  are  8:30  a.m.  - 4:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday, 

In  addition  to  the  medical  services  required  in  direct  support  of 
various  University  activities  and  programs,  the  Health  Services  offers 
general  medical  treatment,  health  coumselling,  nutritional  consultations, 
physiotherapy,  dermatology,  sports  medicine  clinics  and  psychiatric 
services  for  the  benefit  of  students.  While  these  services  n be  utilized 
by  any  student,  they  are  offered  primarily  for  the  convenience  of  those 
students  who  do  not  have  a regular  physician  in  the  Victoria  area. 
Students  are  responsible  for  the  cost  of  any  such  medical  services 
provided,  and  students  not  having  valid  insurance  coverage  will  be  billed 
directly. 

All  students  are  required  to  have  medical  insurance.  Details  regarding 
medical  and  hospital  insurance  coverage  are  available  from  the  Health 
Services. 

Physiotherapy  Services 

A physiotherapy  clinic  is  located  in  the  McKinnon  Building  (066, 
basement  level).  During  both  terms  of  the  Winter  Se.s.sion,  the  clinic  is 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m.  weekdays  for  immediate  care  and 
advice.  Summer  hours  are  posted  at  the  clinic.  A physiotherapist  is  in 


attendance  from  11:.30  a.m.  to  ,5:.30  n.m.  weekdays.  1 realmc-nt  by  a 
physiotherapist  can  be  undertaken  only  after  presentation  ol  a written 
referral  from  a physician.  Phvsiotherapy  treatments  can  In-  billed 
directly  to  Medical  Services  Plan  of  B.C.  or  Alberta  Health  (,are. 
Students  with  coverage  under  plans  other  than  ihesr-  will  be  billed 
directly. 

British  Columbia  Residents 

British  Columbia  students  are  encouraged  to  enrol  in  the  Medical 
Services  Plan  of  B.C.  Students  must  be  resident  in  British  Columbia  for 
one  year  before  they  are  eligible  for  medical  and  hospital  insurance 
coverage  under  the  B.C.  Plan. 

Residents  of  Other  Provinces 

Students  from  other  Provinces  are  encouraged  to  continue  their 
Provincial  Medical  coverage  and  are  to  be  prepared  to  produce  a 
medical  insurance  identification  number.  The  following  plans  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  University  Health  Service  but  may  not  be  acceptable  to 
private  physician's  offices,  hospitals,  laboratories,  etc.;  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Northwest  Territories,  Yukon,  arid 
Seaboard.  If  you  have  any  other  provincial  plan,  the  University  will  bill 
you  and  you  may  be  re-imbursed  ny  your  Medical  Plan. 

Non-Residents  of  Canada 

Students  who  are  not  residents  of  Canada  are  required  to  produce 
evidence  of  adequate  sickness  and  hospital  insurance  coverage  before 
registration  can  be  considered  complete.  Non-resident  students  can 
purchase  a medical  and  hospital  plan  at  the  time  of  regbstration  which 
provides  acceptable  sickness  and  hospital  insurance  with  no  deductibles. 
The  rates  for  1983-84  were  $285  for  a single  student  and  $675  for  a 
married  student  lor  twelve  months  coverage.  These  rates  are  subject  to 
yearly  change. 

Illness  Involving  Examinations 

Students  are  referred  to  the  academic  regulations  governing  illness  at 
the  time  of  examinations,  found  on  page  17. 

CHAPLAINS  SERVICES 

The  Chaplains  Services  are  provided  for  University  students,  faculty 
and  staff.  This  joint  ministry  is  offered  on  an  interdenominational  basis 
with  the  Chaplains  and  their  associates  working  as  an  ecumenical  team. 

The  office  and  meeting  space,  located  in  the  University  Centre,  Room 
A-223,  is  open  Monday  to  Friday  from  9a.m.  to  3p.m.,  for  listening  and 
sharing  across  denominational,  faculty,  philosophical  and  cultural  lines. 

Programs; 

Chaplains  Services  provides  the  following  special  interest  programs: 
Marriage  Preparation  Program,  Student  Retreats,  Worship  Services, 
Pastoral  Counselling,  and  Biblical,  Theological  and  V alue  Studies. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  SERVICES 

The  University  operates  a Financial  Aid  Services  office,  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  University  Centre,  which  is  open  during  regular 
University  hours  (8:30  a.m,  to  4:30  p.m.).  Monday  through  Friday. 
Students  wishing  to  discuss  their  financial  situation  are  advised  to 
arrange  for  an  appointment  by  calling  the  office  at  721-8423,  well  before 
they  require  assistance.  A trained  staff  of  financial  advisers  is  available  to 
discuss  and  advise  prospective  students  about  the  costs  of  attending  and 
the  potential  sources  of  funds  to  cover  these  costs. 

Students  must  take  into  consideration  tuition,  books  and  supplies,  food 
and  accommodation,  transportation,  and  day  to  day  living  expenses 
when  considering  attending  a winter  session  at  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria. A booklet  entitled  “Information  and  Guide  to  Application"  which 
accompanies  the  application  form  for  B.C,  Student  Assistance  Program 
contains  a breakdown  of  costs  allowed  by  the  Government  for  the 
average  student  and  is  helpful  in  preparing  a budget.  The  booklet,  along 
with  application  forms  and  appendices,  is  available  in  a kit  from  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Services  office.  In  addition,  more  specific  in- 
formation is  available  in  several  sections  on  financial  aid  at  the  back  of 
this  Calendar. 

If  financial  assistance  is  needed  to  attend,  students  should  know  that 
the  following  costs  were  approved  by  Federal  and  Provincial  student  aid 
agencies  for  the  1983-84  Academic  Year. 

Tuition  and  Student  Government  Fees: 

In  1983-84,  the  tuition  and  AMS  fees  for  a student  enrolled  in  15  units 
were  $999,  but  these  fees  will  vary’  according  to  the  course  load  taken 
and  are  different  for  students  in  Law  and  Graduate  Studies.  For  specific 
course  costs,  consult  the  preceding  section  on  fees. 

Books  and  Supplies; 

Books  and  supply  costs  were  allowed  at  $275  a year  during  1983-84. 
Students  enrolled  in  courses  such  as  Law,  Visual  Arts,  Music  and 
Theatre  may  face  additional  expenses  for  materials  and  instruments. 
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Food  and  Accommodation: 

In  1983-84,  a single  student  living  away  from  home  (that  is,  living  off 
campus)  was  allowed  a maximum  of  $2880  for  food  and  accommodation 
or  approximately  $360  per  month. 

Single  students  planning  to  live  on  campus  can  refer  to  the  rate 
schedule  listed  earlier  in  this  section  under  Housing  and  Conference 
Services. 

Costs  for  married  students  and  single  parents  will  vary  greatly  ac- 
cording to  their  accommodation  and  the  number  and  age  of  their 
children.  The  booklet  for  the  B.C.  Student  Assistance  Program  referred 
to  earlier  is  particularly  helpful  in  this  regard  in  a section  entitled 
“Calculating  Need  for  Marriea  Students  and  Single  Parents”. 

Transportation: 

Local  transportation  to  and  from  classes  was  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
$9.00  per  week  during  1983-84.  Students  commuting  great  distances 
may  request  additional  costs  if  justified.  Students  from  outside  the 
Victoria  area  should  include  the  cost  of  two  return  trips  between  their 
home  and  the  University  by  the  most  economical  means  when  proposing 
their  budget  for  student  financial  aid. 

Miscellaneous  and  Exceptional  Expenses: 

Students  will  incur  a number  of  day  to  day  expenses  for  items  such  as 
clothing,  laundry,  prescription  drugs,  recreation  and  entertainment.  In 
addition,  some  students  will  have  exceptional  expenses,  either  course- 
related  (practica,  field  trips,  etc.)  or  personal  (chronic  medical 
problems,  support  to  family,  etc.)  These  expenses  should  be  included  in 
the  budget  estimates.  Students  applying  for  B.C.  Student  Assistance 
Program  should  be  sure  to  provide  documentation  with  respect  to  any 
exceptional  expense  claimed,  including  B.C.  Medical  payments. 
Miscellaneous  expenses  were  allowed  at  the  rate  of  $25.25  per  week 
during  1983-84. 

For  further  details  on  costs  allowed,  please  read  the  guide  ac- 
companying the  B.C.  Student  Assistance  Program  carefully. 

ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATIONAL  SERVICES 

The  department  of  Athletics  and  Recreational  Services  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  provides  a comprehensive  program  of  sports  and 
recreation  for  all  stucfents,  faculty  and  staff  at  the  University.  The 
McKinnon  complex  includes  a large  gymnasium  (2300  seats),  dance 
studio,  apparatus  gymnasium,  weight  training  room,  25  metre  L-shaped 
swimming  pool,  squash  courts,  fitness  testing  centre  and  changing  and 
showering  facilities.  There  are  several  playing  fields,  a 3,000  seat 
stadium,  and  many  miles  of  different  len^h  jogmng  trails  through  the 
woods  around  the  campus,  along  with  the  Cadboro  Bay  sailing  com- 
pound, Lake  Cowichan  field  centre  and  Elk  Lake  rowing  facility. 

Intramural  sport  leagues,  instructional  courses,  outdoor  and  aquatics 
proCTams  cover  a wide  range  of  indoor  and  outdoor  activities. 

The  Athletics  program  is  provided  for  students  registered  in  degree 

Programs  at  the  University  and  consists  of  Level  I and  Level  II  Sports 
roCTams. 

Tne  Level  II  program  provides,  to  the  extent  that  resources  permit, 
opportunities  for  students  to  participate  in  organized  competition  with 
off-campus  teams  in  a wide  variety  of  sports  in  and  around  southwestern 
British  Columbia.  Level  II  sports  include  men’s  and  women’s  basketball, 
men’s  and  women’s  soccer  and  swimming. 

The  Level  I program  provides  athletically  gifted  students  with  high 
quality  coaching  and  high  levels  of  competition  so  that  they  can  develop 
their  athletic  abilities  to  the  fullest  while  pursuing  their  studies  at  the 
University.  Sports  offered  includes  men’s  and  women’s  basketball,  men’s 
and  women’s  cross-country/middle  distance,  women’s  field  hockey, 
men’s  and  women’s  rowing,  rugby,  soccer  and  men’s  and  women’s 
volleyball. 

The  University  of  Victoria  is  a member  of  the  Canadian  Inter- 
university Athletic  Union  competing  in  the  Canada  West  University 
Athletic  Association  conference. 

DAY  CARE  CENTRES 

Three  co-operative  day  care  centres  for  students,  staff  or  faculty  with 
pre-school-age  children  are  located  on  the  campus.  These  centres  are 
licensed  to  take  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five.  A fourth 
centre  located  in  Hut  W is  licensed  to  provide  care  for  children  aged  6-12 
years  in  an  after  school  and  school  closure  program.  The  Provincial 
government  pays  subsidies,  based  on  need,  toward  the  fees  of  these  non- 
profit centres  which  are  .staffed  by  trained  personnel.  Registration  is 
limited.  Application  should  be  made  several  months  in  advance  of  the 
date  day  care  services  are  required.  Enquiries  and  applications  should  be 
made  to  the  Co-ordinator,  Day  Care  Services  (721-8500). 

CANADA  EMPLOYMENT  CENTRE 

The  Canada  Employment  Centre  On  Campus  (formerly  Manpower), 
is  operated  by  the  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  Commissioii 


in  co-operation  with  the  University  administration,  faculty,  and  student 
government,  as  a service  to  students. 

The  main  functions  caried  out  at  the  Centre  are: 

Career  information  and  vocational  counselling 
Career  employment  opportunities 

Part-time,  casual  and  summer  employment  opportunities 
Scheduling  of  interviews  for  employers  recruiting  on  campus, 
including  teacher  recruitment 
Labour  market  information 

Assistance  in  resume  writing  and  job  interview  preparation 

Graduating  or  graduate  students  interested  in  permanent  career 
employment  either  during  or  following  the  academic  year  should  register 
at  the  Centre.  On-campus  career  information  and  employment  in- 
terviews take  place  from  October  through  March.  Employer  interviews 
can  be  scheduled  during  November  to  April. 

Teacher  recruitment,  usually  carried  out  in  March  or  April,  is 
publicized  well  in  advance  at  the  Centre  and  on  the  campus  employment 
notice  boards. 

Students  seeking  summer  employment,  particularly  in  governmental 
Career-Oriented  Programs,  are  advised  to  contact  the  Canada  Em- 
ployment Centre  on  Campus  in  early  November.  In  May,  summer 
employment  opportunities  are  co-ordinated  through  Canada  Em- 
ployment Centre  for  Students  at  the  Youth  Em^oyment  Centre, 
(specific  details  are  advertised  in  local  newspapers  and  further  in- 
formation is  available  through  the  Centre  on  campus). 

Students  wishing  part-time  employment  through  the  school  year  may 
register  as  soon  as  timetables  are  established,  or  maintain  continuing 
contact  with  the  Centre  or  through  campus  boards. 

Career  information  visits,  as  undertaken  by  related  employers  or 
association  representatives,  are  ongoing  throughout  the  academic  year, 
with  specific  details  posted  as  available. 

Individual  career  counselling  services  are  provided  at  the  Centre  at 
any  time.  Employment  Centre  on  Campus  has  a Careers  Room  stocked 
with  literature  from  many  companies.  Help  and  guidance  in  writing 
resumes  and  detailed  application  procedures  are  also  available  and 
students  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  services  supplied  to  them . 

The  Centre  is  located  in  the  University  Centre,  Room  B240,  2nd  floor, 
operating  Monday-Friday  from  8:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Service  is 
available  after  4:30  p.m.  by  appointment.  Notices  giving  day  to  day 
information  on  employment  opportunities,  both  permanent  and  part- 
time,  and  on  career  developments  are  posted  on  Employment  Notice 
Boards  located  in  the  Elliott  (study  wing),  MacLaurin,  Clearihue  (main 
floor,  old  wing).  Cunningham  and  Cornett  Buildings,  and  the  Student 
Union  Building. 

CAREER  INFORMATION 
VOCATIONAL  COUNSELLING 

Career  information  and  vocational  counselling  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Counselling  Services  or  the  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  campus 
which  operates  a Careers  Information  Room.  Career  discussions  with 
alumni  members  in  various  occupational  fields  can  be  arranged  through 
the  Director  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Students  may  also  wish  to 
contact  faculty  advisers  in  their  areas  of  study  for  advice  pertinent  to 
career  planning. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  ATHLETICS 
AND  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

Use  of  the  athletics  and  recreational  facilities  or  participation  in  the 
programs  is  open  to  all  students  paying  the  athletics  and  recreation  fee, 
and  to  faculty  and  staff  who  have  purchased  an  activity  card  from  the 
Athletics  and  Recreation  Office.  Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  also 
eligible  to  purchase  family  membership  cards. 

The  Physical  Education,  Athletics  and  Recreational  Facilities 
(P.E.A.R.F.)  include  two  gymnasia,  a swimming  pool,  squash  courts, 
tennis  courts,  a weight  room,  and  a dance  studio,  which  are  all  widely 
used  as  recreation  centres.  The  University  also  manages  Centennial 
Stadium,  which  is  operated  and  financed  in  co-operation  with  the  four 
core  Greater  Victoria  municipalities  and  School  District  61. 

University  Centre  Auditorium: 

Throughout  the  year,  concerts  to  satisfy  most  musical  tastes  are  held  in 
the  1,233  seat  auditorium.  Student  prices  are  offered  for  most  events. 

Tickets  for  attractions  are  offered  on  sale  in  the  University  Centre  box 
office,  which  is  open  from  12:00  noon  to  1:00  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday,  from  Sc,jtember  to  April.  This  office  also  serves  as  a campus 
ticket  outlet  for  many  events  scheduled  in  downtown  Victoria. 

Student  Locker  Service: 

Fr^  lockers  are  provided  for  the  use  of  .students  in  a number  of 
buildings  on  the  campus.  Students  wishing  to  acquire  a locker  may  do  so 
on  a first  come  first  served  basis  by  placing  a lock  on  the  selected  locker. 
Use  of  such  lockers  is  subject  to  University  policies  regarding  cleaning 
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and  rcsponsibilitv  for  damage  or  loss  to  the  contents.  Physical  Education,  Athletics  and  Hecreational  Facilities  (P.K.A.H.P  .). 

Gyinnasiuin  l(x.'kers  may  be  rented  annually  from  the  Department  of 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  Director  of  Student  and  Ancillar\-  Services  serves  as  the  liaison 


Ix-tween  Student  Societies  and  the  University. 

ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  is  a legally  incorporated  society  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  of  which  all  undergraduate  students  arc 
members.  The  Society  functions  as  the  recognized  means  of  com- 
munication lx;tween  the  undergraduate  student  body  and  the  faculty, 
administration  and  the  outside  community.  The  Society  is  governed  by 
The  Board  of  Directors  which  consists  of  four  administrative  directors. 
President,  Vice  President  Finance,  Vice  President  Services  and  Vice 
President  Programs  along  with  fifteen  ordinary  directors.  All  members 
of  the  board  are  students  and  are  elected  in  March  of  each  year  for  one 
year  terms. 

I'he  Alma  Mater  Society  is  headquartered  in  the  Student  Union 
Building  and  promotes  a wide  range  of  services  and  programs.  Services 
operated  regularly  in  the  S.U.B.  by  the  A.M.S.  include  two  food  service 
outlets,  the  Sub  Pub,  Cinecenta  Films,  The  Martlet  newspaper,  the 
A.M.S.  Print  Shop  and  the  office  of  the  Ombudsman. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  also  funds  a large  clubs  network,  publications 
such  as  the  Student  Handbook,  and  Telephone  Directory.  The  Society 
sponsors  entertainment  through  dances  and  concerts  and  promotes 
academic  enrichment  through  speakers  and  seminars  on  topical  issues. 
Issues  affecting  student  life  such  as  housing,  fees,  employment  and 
university  governance  are  handled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  which 
meets  weekly  in  the  Winter  Session. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  University  life 
and  take  an  active  role  in  serving  the  community.  The  Alma  Mater 
Society  President  is  always  available  to  help  students  get  involved  and  is 
eager  to  help  individuals  and  groups,  solve  problems  and  achieve  the 
realization  of  their  projects  and  ideas. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  is  the  voice  of  the  undergraduate  students  at 
the  University  of  Victoria.  In  order  for  it  to  be  a relevant  and  productive 
voice  its  members  must  be  active,  concerned  and  involved.  Every 
student  has  a responsibility  to  the  University  community  and  your  Alma 
Mater  Society  is  your  way  to  make  a contribution. 

The  door  is  always  open. 

President  1983-84:  Mr.  Brian  ].  Stevenson 

Office  of  the  Ombudsman,  AMS: 

Operating  out  of  Room  133  of  the  Student  Union  Building,  the 
Ombudsman  functions  as  an  independent,  impartial  investigator 
equipped  to  field  student  complaints  about  any  department  or  office  on 
campus.  While  the  office  is  not  empowered  to  enforce  its  recom- 
mendations, it  seeks  to  ensure  that  on-campus  decisions  and  University 
regulations  are  both  fair  and  equitable.  Tne  office  also  acts  as  an  in- 
formation and  referral  centre  about  and  to  campus  operations  and 
services. 

All  contacts  with  the  Ombudsman’s  office  are  confidential. 

The  Ombudsman  can  be  reached  at  721-8357  or  messages  can  be  left 
at  the  AMS  general  office.  Office  hours  are  advertised  in  the  Martlet  and 
posted  at  various  locations  around  campus. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS’  SOCIETY 

The  Graduate  Students’  Society  was  officially  recognized  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  fall  of  1966,  shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  the  faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  Through  the  Executive 
Gouncil  of  the  Society,  it  represents  the  graduate  students  to  the 
University  and  the  community. 

The  five  members  of  the  Executive  of  the  Society  are  elected  for  one 
year  terms  by  the  members  of  the  Society.  Executive  members  may  be 
elected  in  October  or  April.  Any  graduate  student  registered  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  whether  part-time  or  full-time,  is  eligible  to  vote 
in  Society  elections,  to  hold  office  in  the  Executive  Council,  and  to 
represent  the  Society  on  University  and  Senate  committees. 

The  functions  of  this  Society  are;  (a)  to  represent  the  graduate  student 


body  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  if  as  a unit  or  any  of  the 
individuals  comprising  that  body,  (b)  to  represent  the  academic, 
teaching  and  research  assistants  in  communication  with  the  faculty  and 
administration,  (c)  to  act  as  a liafson  between  the  graduate  student  Ixxly 
and  the  faculty  and  administration,  (d)  to  promote  intellectual,  srxial 
and  recreational  activities  among  graduate  students,  (e)  to  provide  a 
communication  link  with  the  Alma  Mater  Society  of  the  University  and 
with  graduate  students  from  other  universities,  and  (f)  to  assist  incoming 
raduate  students  who  are  experiencing  language  or  accommodation 
ifficulties. 

The  Society  is  funded  by  fees  collected  at  registration  by  the  University 
for  the  Society  (see  page  20).  These  funds  are  u.sed  to  pay  the  costs  of 
preparing  Library/G.S.S.  identification  cards  for  graduate  students  as 
well  as  to  support  the  regular  functions  of  the  Society,  the  building  fund 
and  athletics  and  recreation. 

Graduate  students  with  ideas,  projects,  financial  difficulties  or  other 
problems  are  urged  to  contact  any  member  of  the  Executive  for 
assistance.  Executive  members  may  be  contacted  through  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  or  directly  in  Room  144,  S.U.B, 

The  Society  administers  a travel  fund  to  a.ssist  graduate  students 
wishing  to  attend  professional  meetings  and  conferences.  For  in- 
formation, contact  the  President  of  the  Society. 

Further  information  about  the  Society  and  its  functions  may  be  found 
in  A Handbook  for  Graduate  Students,  a booklet  published  by  the 
Society. 

President  1983-84:  Mr.  Neville  N.  Winche.iter 

GENERAL  CONDUCT 

The  University  authorities  do  not  a.ssume  responsibilities  which 
naturally  rest  with  parents.  This  being  so,  it  is  policy  to  rely  on  the  good 
sense  of  students  for  the  preservation  of  good  moral  standards  and  for 
appropriate  modes  of  behaviour  and  dress. 

HAZING 

The  University  prohibits  hazing. 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  this  resolution  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society; 

The  Student’s  Council  shares  the  concern  of  the  University  over  hazing 
during  Frosh  Week.  We  wish  to  point  out  that  any  form  of  hazing  is 
forbidden  by  University  regulation.  With  the  advent  of  residences  and 
the  ensuing  growth  of  the  University,  this  form  of  conduct  has  become 
archaic  and  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Any  behaviour  which  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  good  taste  and  common  sense  will  result  in  disciplinary 
action  by  the  Student’s  Council. 

CANADIAN  ARMED  FORCES 
SUBSIDIZATION  PLANS 

The  Department  of  National  Defence  sponsors  programs  of  university 
education  and  leadership  training  for  selected  young  men  and  women 
who  have  the  potential  to  become  officers  in  the  Canadian  Armed 
Forces. 

The  programs  sponsored  are  the  Regular  Officer  Training  Plan 
(ROTP),  Medical  Officer  Training  Plan  iMOTP)/Dental  Officer 
'Training  Plan  (DOTP).  Training  given  under  these  plans  is  divided  into 
two  parts;  normal  attendance  at  university  throughout  the  academic 
year  and  military  training  each  summer. 

Individuals  interested  in  obtaining  more  information  on,  or  wishing  to 
make  application  for,  any  of  these  plans  are  requested  to  contact; 

Detachment  Commander 

Canadian  Forces  Recruiting  Centre  Detachment 

614  Yates  Street 

Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  1K9 

Tel.  (604)  388-3547 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  Alumni  Association  is  an  organization  composed  primarily  of 
University  of  Victoria  waduates.  It  seeks  to  support  the  University  and  to 
r^re^nt  the  views  of  ^aduates  within  the  University  community.  In 
addition  to  these  graduates,  others  are  automatic  members  of  the 
Association  by  virtue  of  their  being  on  the  Convocation  Roll.  Such  are 
the  Chancellor  and  the  President  of  the  University,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Senate,  all  faculty  members,  some  former 
students  of  Victoria  College  and  others  entered  on  the  roll  by  Senate 
regulation,  such  as  emeritus  faculty,  some  University  employees  and 
tnembersof  the  community.  Community  membership  is  also  available  in 
the  Association. 


I’he  Association  is  governed  by  an  Executive  elected  annually.  There 
are  13  voting  members  on  the  Executive  and  additional  ex-officio 
members  representing  a wide  spectrum  of  University  interests  may  sit  at 
Executive  meetings  in  a non- voting  capacity. 

Policies  and  programs  are  developed  by  the  Executive  and  are  im- 
plemented by  the  Association’s  staff  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
University’s  administration.  Funding  for  Alumni  Association  programs 
in  supMrt  of  the  University  and  its  students  is  made  available  through  an 
annual  fund  drive  and  other  fund-raising  projects.  The  Association 
membership  is  informed  of  activities  through  mailings  and  through  the 
Association’s  publication,  “The  Torch”. 
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The  Alumni  Association  office  is  located  in  room  107,  Sedgewick 
Building.  Telephone  number:  721-7635. 

President  1983-84: 


Daniel  T.  Gallacher, 
B.A.,  M.A.  (U.  of  Vic.), 
Ph.D.  (British  Columbia) 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 


Besides  this  Calendar  and  the  publications  mentioned  on  the  inside 
front  cover,  the  following  are  designated  as  authorized  University 
publications: 

Malahat  Review 

An  international  quarterly  of  life  and  letters  edited  by  Constance  M. 
Rooke,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Subscription:  $15.00  for  one  year;  $40.00  for 
three  years  (overseas,  $20.00  and  $50.00,  respectively). 


The  Ring 

A news  tabloid  published  every  week  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Relations,  an',1  edited  by  John  Driscoll.  Circulated  on  campus 
free  of  charge. 

Canadian  Bilingual  Dictionary  Project: 

The  University  is  currently  preparing  a revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
The  Canadian  Dictionary /Dictionnaire  Canadien,  published  in  1962. 
Project  Director:  Professor  H.J.  Warkentyne,  Department  of 

Linguistics. 


DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


The  purpose  ot  the  Division  is  to  work  with  the  various  faculties  on  the 
planning  and  administration  of  the  programs  described  below. 

Credit  Courses  and  Programs  Offered  Off  Campus,  Evening  Credit 
Courses  Offered  On  Campus  and  Courses  Offered  in  the  Summer 
Studies  Period 

The  announcements  of  the  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  Summer  studies 
period  will  be  issued  in  February;  for  on-campus  evening  courses  and 
off-campus  courses  starting  in  September,  a Supplement  will  be 
available  in  June,  and  for  off-campus  courses  beginning  in  either  May  or 
July,  a Supplement  will  be  available  in  March.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  the  local  centre  of  adult 
education  where  University  courses  are  offered,  and  from  Admission 
Services  or  Records  Services  at  the  University. 

Academic  rules  and  regulations  published  in  this  Calendar,  except  as 
described  in  any  Program  Supplement  to  the  Calendar,  apply  to  students 
taking  courses  under  this  section. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  courses  when  enrolment  is 
not  sufficient. 

Selection  of  courses  must  be  made  in  keeping  with  Calendar 
prescriptions  for  the  degree  program  involved.  Students  seeking 
academic  advice  regarding  degree  programs  should  consult  the  ap- 
propriate academic  advising  centre.  Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  one 
of  the  following: 

Advising  Centre  — Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  Room  B137,  Clearihue 
Building.  Telephone:  721-7566. 

Advising  Centre  — Faculty  of  Education,  Room  250,  McLaurin 
Building.  Telephone:  721-7877. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  or  the  Faculty  of  Human  and 
Social  Development  should  contact  the  specific  department  or  school 
direct. 

Regulations  governing  application  and  registration  procedures  and 
fees  are  detailecTin  the  appropriate  Supplement. 

Professional  Development  Programs: 

These  programs  are  planned  to  meet  the  specific  continuing  education 
needs  of  persons  working  in  the  professions.  Courses  and  workshops  are 
offered  tnroughout  the  Province  in  co-operation  with  regional  colleges 
and  professional  organizations.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the  University’s 
offerings  is  on  programs  for  persons  working  in  the  areas  of  Education, 


Social  Work,  Nursing,  Child  Care,  Public  Administration  and  Fine  Arts. 
Programs  for  professionals  in  other  areas  are  also  offered  in  co-operation 
with  The  University  of  British  Columbia  and  Simon  Fraser  University. 

Distance  Education: 

University  Extension  supports  credit,  professional  development  and 
community  education  courses  delivered  through  a variety  of  in- 
structional methods  which  permit  students  to  study  at  a distance  from 
the  campus. 

Through  the  facilities  of  provincial  Knowledge  Network,  (KNOW), 
broadcasting  via  satellite,  the  Division  provides  courses  to  20  com- 
munities throughout  British  Columbia.  These  communities  have 
receiving  centre  classrooms  where  students  may  go  to  interact  with  the 
instructor.  Some  programs  may  be  viewed  in  the  home  via  cablevision. 

Courses  utilizing  computer-assisted  instruction,  telephone  conference 
and  other  technologies  are  being  developed. 

Community  Education  Programs: 

The  non-degree  program  utilizes  a variety  of  educational  formats, 
such  as  courses,  lecture  series,  workshops,  conferences,  residential 
seminars,  and  symposia.  The  curriculum  is  developed  in  co-operation 
with  departments  from  all  faculties  of  the  University  and  administrative 
offices. 

Areas  covered  include:  Programs  for  Women;  Seniors;  Humanities; 
Business  Management;  Science;  Adult  Education;  Liberal  Studies;  Fine 
Arts;  Health  Sciences;  Languages.  Additional  courses  are  developed  as 
needs  arise  and  academic  resources  permit. 

French  Language  Diploma  Program 

In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  French  Language  and 
Literature,  the  Division  offers  a French  Language  Diploma  Program. 
The  Program  consists  of  five  integrated  courses  designed  to  develop  a 
level  of  language  competence  functional  throughout  Canada.  Students 
are  placed  at  levels  consistent  with  their  initial  ability  and  they  progress 
at  their  own  individual  rate.  Expected  completion  time,  on  the  average, 
is  three  to  four  years.  The  University  awards  a Diploma  to  successful 
candidates. 

Special  courses  for  groups  can  be  arranged  upon  request,  if  academic 
resources  permit. 

For  further  information  on  any  of  the  above  programs  please  call  or 
write  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  University  of  Victoria,  P.O. 
Box  1700,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  2Y2.  Telephone  721-8451. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  material  which  follows  is  only  a guide  to  professional  education  at 
other  universities,  and  students  must  not  assume  that  completion  of  these 
courses  will  grant  them  automatic  admission.  Students  who  are  seeking 
advice  about  professional  education  should  consult  the  Arts  and  Science 
Advising  Centre,  University  of  Victoria  where  specific  information  on 
prerequisites  can  be  obtained.  Students  who  plan  to  undertake 
professional  studies  at  other  Canadian  or  American  universities  are 
urged  to  correspond  with  the  universities  of  their  choice  prior  to  their 
first  year  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

Please  note  that  course  programs  for  First  Year  students  only  are 
outlined,  although  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  one  or  more 
additional  years  of  study  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 


APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Suggested  courses: 

En^ish 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Elective 


CHIROPRACTIC 

Suggested  courses: 

Completion  of  two  years  in 
Arts  and  Science,  the  first  vear 
of  which  to  include  the  following: 
Biology' 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Psychology 


AGRICULTURE 

SuMested  courses: 

Bic^gy 

Chemistry 

English 

Mathematics 

Physics  or  Economics 


ARCHITECTURE 

Suggested  courses: 
Art 

English 
Mathematics 
History  in  Art 
Physics 

Social  Sciences 


COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Students  interested  in  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  University 
of  Victoria. 

SuMested  courses:  First  Year  Arts  and  Science  or  its  equivalent  with 
standing  in  15  units  (including  Economics,  English  and  Mathematics). 
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DENTAL  HYGIENE 

Suggtsted  courses; 
En^ish 
Chemistry 
BiolofO’ 

Psychology 
An  elective 


FORESTRY 

SuMested  courses; 

Bi^gy 

Chemistry 

English 

Mathematics 

Physics 


MEDICINE 

Completion  of  at  least  three  years 
of  study  on  a degree 
program  in  Arts  and 
lienee  including  English, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Physics  and 
Biochemistry 


DENTISTRY 

Completion  of  at  least  three  years 
of  study  on  a degree  program 
in  Arts  and  Science  including 
English,  Mathematic-s,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Physics,  Biochemistry. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Suggested  courses; 

Chemistry 

English 

Physics  (Human  Nutrition) 

Mathematics 

Biology 

Sociaf  Science  (Family  Sciences) 


OPTOMETRY 

Completion  of  two  years  in 
Arts  and  Science,  the  first 
year  of  which  to  include  the 
following; 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Psychology 


PHARMACY 

Suggested  courses; 

Chemistry 

English 

Mathematics 

Physics  or  Biology 

Elective 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Students  wishing  to  enter  a professional  school  of  psycholo^  are 
advised  to  complete  the  B.A.  Honours  or  B.Sc.  Honours  program  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  University  of  Victoria. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING  SCIENCE 

Students  intending  to  pursue  studies  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing 
Sciences  after  graduation  are  advised  to  consult  the  Department  of 
Linguistics  on  the  design  of  their  degree  program.  (The  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Linguistics  offers  suitable  preparation  for  this  area  of  study.). 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Completion  of  two  years  in  Arts  and  Science  including: 

English 

Physics 

Biology,  including  Genetics 

Chemistry,  including  Organic  Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Electives;  a course  in  Statistics  is  recommended  and  may  be  applied 
towards  the  mathematics  requirement. 


REHABILITATION 

MEDICINE 

Suggested  c-ourses: 

En^Lsh 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Psychology 


CO  OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


THE  “CO  OPERATIVE”  CONCEPT 

Co-operative  Education  can  be  described  as  a process  of  education 
which  formally  integrates  the  students’  academic  and  career  studies  on 
campus  with  relevant  and  productive  work  experience  in  industry, 
business,  and  government. 

The  accumulation  of  up  to  two  years  of  varied  and  program  related 
work  experience  enhances  the  students’  intellectual,  professional,  and 
personal  development,  by  providing  opportunities  for  applying 
academic  theories  and  knowledge,  evaluating  and  adjusting  career 
directions,  and  developing  confidence  and  skills  in  working  with  people. 

CO  OPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

Co-operative  Education  ProOTams  are  currently  offered  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  (Biolo^,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Geography, 
Mathematics,  Physics),  the  Faculty  of  Education  (School  of  Physical 
Education:  Leisure  Studies  Major),  the  Faculty  of  Engineering 
(Computer  Enrineering,  Electricsu  Engineering),  the  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts  (Creative  Writing),  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development 
(Health  Information  Science),  and  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
(Economics,  Education  Administration,  Public  Administration,  and 
other  graduate  areas  on  an  individually  negotiated  basis). 

ADMISSION 

Admission  and  graduation  requirements  for  Co-op>erative  Education 
Programs  are  determined  by  the  individual  departments.  Please  consult 
the  calendar  entries  in  these  areas  for  further  information. 

Students  must  apply  to  the  appropriate  department  for  admission  to 
the  Co-op  Program.  In  general.  Co-op  students  are  required  to  achieve 
an  above-average  academic  standing,  and  to  demonstrate  the  motivation 
and  p>otential  to  pursue  a professional  career. 

WORK  TERMS 

As  an  integral  compxrnent  of  Co-op>erative  Education  Programs, 
students  are  employed  for  a number  of  work  terms,  which  are  arranged 
and  evaluated  by  the  individual  departments.  For  undergraduate 
rograms,  a minimum  of  four  work  terms  is  required  (individual 
epartments  may  require  more). 

Work  terms,  normally  of  four  months  duration  (13  weeks  minimum), 
begin  in  January,  May,  and  September.  Work  terms  generally  alternate 
with  academic  terms  on  campus,  and  provide  productive  and  paid  work 
experience  which  is  related  to  the  student’s  program  of  studies  and  in- 
dividual interests. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

1 .  Students  must  register  for  each  work  term  by  completing  the  Work 

Term  Registration  form,  which  is  provided  by  tne  Co-op  Coor- 
dinator and  which  is  normally  completed  when  the  student  accepts 

an  offer  of  work  term  employment.  Once  registered,  students  are  not 


permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  work  term  without  penalty  of 
failure,  unless  specific  written  permission  has  been  granted  by  the 
department. 

2.  Each  work  term  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  student’s  per- 
formance of  assigned  work  term  tasks  and  a written  work  term 
repK)rt.  The  work  term  period  and  evaluation  (grading:  COM,  F,  or 
N)  are  recorded  on  the  student’s  academic  record,  as  well  as  on  the 
official  Record  of  Work  Terms,  which  is  attached  to  the  academic 
record  and  which  also  includes  work  term  details  (employer,  title  of 
report,  and  position  title). 

3.  A failed  work  term  will  normally  result  in  the  student  being  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  Co-op  Program,  subject  to  review  by  the 
department. 

4.  A Co-op  Program  fee,  which  is  non-refundable,  is  assessed  in  the  first 
month  of  each  work  term  and  is  subject  to  the  Fees  regulations  (p. 
19). 

5.  In  the  undergraduate  programs,  students  are  required  to  complete 
satisfactorily  at  least  four  work  terms  (individual  departments  may 
require  more).  After  admission  to  the  program,  students  are  required 
to  register  for  all  scheduled  work  terms,  except  for  the  work  term 
offerM  by  some  programs  in  the  summer  at  the  end  of  first  year. 

6.  Work  term  reports  are  normally  due  for  submission  to  the  depart- 
ment during  the  first  month  following  each  work  term,  at  a time 
established  by  the  department,  and  are  evaluated  by  the  department, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  employer. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a work  stoppage  within  the  first  nine  weeks  of  a work 
term,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  arrange  an  alternative  work 
placement,  to  enable  the  student  to  complete  the  work  term.  If  the 
work  stoppage  occurs  after  nine  weeks,  the  work  term  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  crMit  providing  all  other  work  term  requirements  are  met. 

8.  The  transferability  of  work  terms  from  other  institutions  which  offer 
Co-op  programs  is  determined  by  individual  Co-op  departments  on 
the  merits  of  each  completed  work  term.  The  number  of  work  terms 
accepted  for  transfer  must  be  less  than  50%  of  the  total  number 
required  for  completion  of  the  Co-op  Program. 

9.  Students  who  are  taking  double  or  combined  major  degrees  (where 
each  area  offers  a Co-op  program)  may,  if  eligible,  enrol  in  and 
undertake  work  terms  in  both  Co-op  programs.  Students  who 
complete  at  least  two  work  terms  in  each  area  will  have  the  combined 
nature  of  their  program  noted  as  part  of  the  Co-op  designation  on 
their  official  records. 

10.  To  graduate  on  a Co-operative  Education  Program,  students  must 
complete  satisfactorily  the  minimum  number  of  work  terms  and 
maintain  the  academic  standing  required  by  individual  departments. 
Students  who  elect  to  graduate  before  or  during  the  completion  of  a 
work  term,  will  not  have  that  work  term  recorded  for  credit,  and, 
consequently,  may  not  graduate  with  the  Co-op  designation. 

11. Nonnally,  students  on  work  terms  may  not  take  university  level 
credit  courses  without  the  permission  of  the  department. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


Samuel  E.  Scully,  B.A.,  M.Litt.  (Bristol),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  and  Dean  of  Humanities. 

Roger  R.  Davidson,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  M.A.  (Tor),  Ph.D,  (Florida  St.), 
Dean  of  Science. 

Louis  D.  Costa,  A.B.  (C.C.N.Y.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Dean  of 
Social  Sciences  (on  study  leave,  1984-85). 

G.  Grant  McOrmond,  C.D.,  M.A.  (Sask.),  Assistant  Dean  and  Director 
of  Academic  Advising. 

Marjorie  L.  Menhenett,  B.A.  (Wellesley  Coll.),  M.A.  (Calif.  Berkeley), 
Advising  Officer. 

Linda  M.  Langwith,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.  (Carleton),  Advising 
Officer. 

Johannes  G.  Seidel,  Senior  Academic  Assistant,  Language  Laboratory. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  degrees  offered  in  this  Faculty  are  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  and 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.). 


ACADEMIC  ADVICE 

Academic  Advising  Centre:  Academic  advice  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  is  available  through  the  Arts  and  Science  Advising  Centre, 
B137  Clearihue  Building.  Students  seeking  information  or  advice 
regarding  programs,  courses,  or  University  and  Faculty  regulations  are 
invited  to  visit  the  Centre,  or  write  to  the  Director,  Appointments  with 
an  Adviser  may  be  made  by  telephoning  721-7566. 

Departmental  Advising:  All  academic  Departments  have  Advisers 
generally  available  throughout  the  Winter  Session  who  can  give  detailed 
information  regarding  courses  and  programs  within  each  discipline. 
Students  wishing  advice  from  Departmental  Advisers  during  the  summer 
months  should  write  or  telephone  the  department  for  an  appointment. 

Faculty  of  Education  Advising:  Students  in  the  Facultv  of  Arts  and 
Science  who  wish  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  a later  date  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Education  Advising  Centre,  Room  250, 
MacLaurin  Building,  before  they  begin  their  studies  in  Arts  and  Science. 

PROGRAM  PLANNING 

It  is  recommended  that  all  students  discuss  their  proposed  programs 
with  the  Arts  and  Science  Advising  Centre  and/or  with  Departmental 
Advisers  well  in  advance  of  registration. 

Students  who  may  wish  to  transfer  to  another  university  to  complete 
their  degree  are  advised  also  to  consult  the  university  of  their  choice 
regarding  required  courses  and  transfer  equivalencies. 

Course  Planning  Form:  First-year  students  entering  the  University  of 
Victoria  will  be  asked  to  complete  a Course  Planning  Form,  listing  tneir 
proposed  courses  for  the  session,  and  to  send  it  to  the  Arts  and  Science 
Advising  Centre  for  approval.  A copy  of  the  approved  form  will  then  be 
returned  to  the  student.  Completion  of  the  Course  Planning  Form  will 
facilitate  the  registration  process. 

RMord  of  Degree  Program:  All  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  are  required  to  declare  a degree  program  by  completing  a 
Record  of  Degree  Program  form  in  consultation  with  the  Arts  and 
Science  Advising  Centre,  preferably  near  the  beginning  of  their  third 
year  of  studies,  and,  in  any  event,  not  later  than  the  second  term  of  that 
year.  The  purpose  of  this  form  is  to  ensure  that  proposed  courses  will 
meet  the  requirements  for  the  degree  program  selected.  A copy  of  the 
form  is  plac^  on  file  in  the  Records  Office  to  be  used  as  a record  for 
graduating  purposes. 

Limitation  of  Enrolment:  In  certain  programs  of  study,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  accommodate  all  those  seeking  entry.  Consequently,  even 
though  an  applicant  may  be  admissible  to  the  University,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  may  not  find  it  possible  to  allow  the  student  entry  into 
the  program  of  his  first  choice.  In  addition  to  enrolment  limitations,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  limit  registration  in  individual  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  COMMON  TO  ALL 
BACHELOR’S  DEGREES  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Each  candidate  for  a bachelor's  degree  is  required: 

<a)  to  have  satisfied  the  University  English  Requirement  (see  page  13); 

(b)  to  include  in  the  first  15  units  presented  for  the  degree  not  more  than 


9 units  from  any  single  department,  and  at  least  3 units  from  each  of 
two  other  departments; 

(c)  to  include  in  the  next  15  units  presented  for  the  degree  not  more  than 
12  units  from  any  single  department,  and  at  least  3 units  from  one 
other  department; 

(d)  to  incluae  in  the  remaining  units  presented  for  the  degree  at  least  21 
units  of  courses  numbered  at  the  300  or  400  level  (this  is  a general 
University  requirement); 

(e)  to  present  credit  in  a minimum  of  60  units  of  university  level  courses 
numbered  100  and  above;  at  least  30  of  these  60  units  must  normally 
be  completed  at  this  University  (these  are  general  University 
requirements;  also  see  Credit  by  Course  Challenge,  page  15); 

(f)  to  present  at  least  33  units  (of  the  minimum  60  units  required  for  a 
degree)  of  courses  from  one  of  the  two  following  lists,  thereby 
determining  the  degree  requested; 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Anthropology 
Classics 
Economics 
English 

Environmental  Studies 
French  Language 
and  Literature 
Geography 
Germanic  Studies 
Hispanic  and  Italian  Studies 
History 

Liberal  Studies 
Linguistics 
Mathematics 
Pacific  and  Oriental 
Studies 
Philosophy 
Politicau  Science 
Psychology 
Slavonic  Studies 
Sociology 


(g)  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  degree  program  selected;  see  below, 
and  under  the  individual  departments,  pages  31  to  139. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS  LEADING 
TO  THE  B.A.  AND  THE  B.Sc. 

A student  may  proceed  to  either  the  B.A.  or  the  B.Sc.  degree,  nor- 
mally in  one  of  three  Programs:  Honours,  Major,  or  Generm  (but  see 
section  on  Joint  Honours  and  Major,  below).  In  most  cases,  by  choosing 
courses  carefully  and  consulting  departmental  requirements  ana 
prerequisites,  st'-'^ents  may  postpone  until  the  end  of  the  Second  Year  the 
decision  as  to  wlach  program  to  select. 


THE  HONOURS  PROGRAM 

The  Honours  Program  requires  specialization  in  a single  field  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  and  is  intended  for  students  of  above  average 
ability.  Students  who  plan  to  undertake  graduate  work  are  stron^y 
advised  to  follow  an  Honours  Program. 

Admission  to  an  Honours  Program 

A student  planning  to  proceed  in  an  Honours  Program  must  consult 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  concerned,  or  his  nominee,  as  early  as 
p>ossible  in  his  academic  career,  and  in  any  case,  must  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  department  concerned  to  enter  its  Honours  Program.  This  consent 
will  normally  be  given  only  if: 

(a)  the  department  offers  an  Honours  Program; 

(b)  the  student  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  first  two  years  and 
has  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.50  in  the  work  of  the  Second 
Year  and  in  the  field  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize;  and 

(c)  the  student  has  completed  all  prerequisite  courses. 

The  department  concerned  must  annually  renew  its  permission  for  a 
student  to  continue  on  an  Honours  Program.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
department,  his  work  at  any  time  is  not  of  Honours  standard,  a student 
may  be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a Major  or  General  program. 


Bachelor  of  Sciertce 

Biochemistry 

and  Microbiology 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Computer  Science 
Economics 
Geography 

Linguistics  (certain  courses  only, 
see  page  98) 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Psychology 
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Requirements  ol  the  Honours  Program 

The  number  of  units  required  for  an  Honours  ProMam  varies  between 
60  and  66,  depending  upon  the  requirements  of  the  department  con- 
cerned, which  are  set  out  on  pages  31  to  139  of  this  Calendar,  and  which 
must  be  satisfied  alone  with  the  requirements  common  to  all  degrees  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  ana  Science,  set  out  above. 

A candidate  for  Honours  may  be  required  to  present  a graduating 
essay,  to  pursue  a program  of  directed  studies,  or  to  participate  in  an 
Honours  seminar.  The  final  date  for  submitting  OTaduating  essays  or 
research  reports  to  the  departments  in  the  second  term  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  department  concerned. 

A candidate  for  Honours  may  be  required  at  the  end  of  his  final  year  to 
take  a comprehensive  examination  - oral,  written,  or  both. 

Normally  a student  should  complete  the  requirements  for  an  Honours 
Program  in  four  academic  years.  Students  who  are  planning  to  complete 
a degree  on  a part-time  basis  and  who  wish  to  be  considered  candidates 
for  Mnours  should  explore  the  options  with  the  department  concerned. 
Requests  for  extensions  should  oe  made  through  the  department  con- 
cerned to  the  Dean 's  office. 

Honours  degrees  are  of  two  classes;  First  and  Second.  Consult  the 
entry  of  the  department  concerned  for  its  requirements  for  each  class  of 
Honours  degree.  A student  who  passes  his  courses  but  fails  to  obtain  at 
least  Second  Class  (normally,  a graduating  average  of  3.50  minimum) 
may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department,  be  granted  ap- 
propriate standing  in  a Major  or  General  program.  See  Graduation 
Standing,  page  31. 

Honours  Programs  Leading  to  the  B.A.  or  the  B.Sc.  Degree 

A student  may  proceed  to  the  B.A.  or  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  an  Honours 
Program  in  one  of  the  following; 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Anthropology 

Applied  Lin^istics 

Glassies 

Economics 

English 

French 

Geography 

German 

Greek 

History 

Latin 

Linguistics 

Matnematics 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Ghemistry 

Gombined  Ghemistry 
and  Mathematics 
Combined  Computer  Science 
and  Mathematics. 
Computer  Science 
Economics 
Geography 
Linguistics 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Physics 

Physics  and  Mathematics 
Psychology 


Combined  Honours:  Offered  in  Ghemistry/Mathematics;  Computer 
Science/Mathematics.  See  pages  49,  58  and  104  for  details. 

DouUe  Honours:  With  the  joint  approval  of  the  departments  con- 
Mmed,  a student  may  be  permitted  to  meet  the  requirements  for  an 
Honours  Prowam  in  each  of  two  departments,  both  leading  to  the  same 
deCTee,  a B.A.  or  a B.Sc.  Such  a program  may  require  an  extra  year  of 
study,  in  which  case  approval  of  the  Dean  should  be  sought.  • 

Joint  Honours  and  Major  Programs:  Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
within  the  p>eriod  of  four  academic  years  required  for  Honours 
Programs,  a student  may  elect  to  complete  an  Honours  Program  in  one 
area  of  study  together  with  a Major  Program  in  another  area  of  study, 
both  leading  to  the  same  degree,  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.* 


THE  MAJOR  PROGRAM 

The  Major  Program  requires  some  specialization  in  one  field  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  may  permit  the  student  to  proceed  to  graduate  study  if 
sufficiently  high  standing  is  obtained,  or  to  professional  or  business 
careers. 


1.  15  units  of  courses  numbered  300  or  400,  selected  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Major  program,  as  specified  by  the  depart- 
ment concerned; 

2.  at  least  15  units  of  electives,  which  may  include  not  more  than  9 
units  prescribed  by  the  Major  department  as  corequisites. 


Major  Programs  Leading  to  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 

A student  may  proceed  to  the  B.A.  or  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  a Major 
program  in  one  of  tne  following; 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Anthropology 
Applied  Linguistics 
Classical  Studies 
Classics 
Economics 
English 


French 

Geography 

German 

History 

Lin^istics 

Matnematics 


Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science 

Economics 


Geography 

Lin^istics 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Physics 

Psychology 


In  addition,  a student  may  proceed  to  a B.A.  degree  in  a Major 
program  in  one  of  the  following  Interdisciplinary  Programs; 


B.A.  In  Liberal  Studies:  This  is  an  expierimental  interdisciplinary 
program  which  is  found  on  page  96.  No  students  will  be  admitted  to  this 
program  in  1984-85. 


B.A.  with  Major  In  Pacific  Studies:  The  Pacific  Studies  proCTam  is 
designed  to  provide  a concentration  in  the  area  of  Pacific  Studies  for  both 
educational  and  professional  purposes.  Details  of  the  program  are  given 
on  page  110. 

Combined  Major  A student  may  elect  to  complete  the  requirements  for 
a Combined  Major  Program  leading  to  a B.Sc.  in  the  following  areas; 
Computer  Science/Mathematics;  Chemistry/Mathematics;  Bio- 
chemistry/Chemistry; Microbiology/Chemistry;  and  Physics/ 
Astronomy. 

Double  Major:  A student  may  elect  to  complete  the  requirements  for 
each  of  two  Major  Programs  offered  in  the  Faculty,  both  leading  to  the 
same  dewee,  a B.A.  or  a B.Sc.,  except  that  Biochemistry  cannot  be 
combined  with  Microbiology  and  Physics  cannot  be  combined  with 
Astronomy  for  a double  major,  nor  can  any  Combined  Major  program 
be  used  as  a double  major  with  a major  program  offer^  by  either 
comjxment  department.  ’ 

Interfaculty  Double  Major:  A student  pursuing  a Major  program  for 
the  B.A.  degree  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  may  concurrently 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Major  Program  of  the  Department  of 
Creative  WritiM  or  the  Department  of  History  in  Art  as  approved  for 
the  Faculw  of  Fine  Arts.  Conversely,  a Fine  Arts  student  majoring  in 
Creative  Writing  or  History  in  Art  may  concurrently  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  the  Major  Program  of  a Department  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science.  * 


The  Environmental  Studies  Program:  This  is  an  interdisciplina^ 
program  designed  to  provide  students  with  a concentration  of  courses  in 
the  area  of  environmental  topics.  It  does  not  in  itself  constitute  a degree 
program,  and  may  only  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  a Major  or 
Honours  program,  leading  to  the  B.A.  or  tne  B.Sc.  For  details  of  the 
Environmental  Studies  Program,  see  page  72. 


THE  GENERAL  PROGRAM 

The  General  Program  may  lead  to  professional  careers  or  to  graduate 
studies,  depending  upon  the  level  of  competence  demonstrated  therein; 
its  distinctive  characteristic,  however,  is  the  breadth  of  the  education  for 
which  it  provides. 

Requlremsnts  of  the  General  Program 

The  General  Program  requires; 


Requirements  of  the  Major  Program 

The  Major  Program  requires; 

(a)  the  completion  of  the  first  30  units  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
common  to  all  degree  programs  given  above; 

(b)  the  completion  of  the  remaining  units  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  common  to  all  degree  programs  given  above,  and  in- 
cluding the  following; 


* A student  proceeding  towards  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  in  a Double  Honours, 

toint  Honours  and  Major,  Double  Major  or  Interfaculty  Double 
4ajor  program,  shall  be  entitled  to  no  more  than  one  oachelor’s 
degree  upon  completion  of  any  of  these  programs.  Students  seeldng  a 
second  bachelor’s  degree  should  consult  the  regulations  on  page  19 
under  A Second  Bachelor's  Degree. 
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(a)  the  completion  of  the  first  30  units  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
common  to  all  degree  programs  given  above; 

(b)  completion  of  the  remaining  units  in  conformity  with  regulations 
common  to  all  degree  programs  given  above,  and  including  the 
following: 

1.  9 units  taken  in  courses  numbered  300  and  above  in  each  of  two 
fields,  as  may  be  specified  by  the  departments  concerned; 

2.  12  units  of  electives  which  may  include  not  more  than  6 units 
prescribed  by  the  departments  as  corequisites. 


General  Programs  Leading  to  the  B.A. 


A student  may  proceed  to  a B. 
two  of  the  following: 
Anthropolo®' 

Chinese  Stumes 

Classics 

Economics 

English 

French 

Geography 

German 

History 

Japanese  Studies 
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Linguistics 

Matnematics 

Pacific  Studies 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 


A student  may  also  proceed  to  the  B.A.  degree  in  a General  program 
which  combines  one  of  the  above  fields  with  one  of  the  following: 

Biochemistry  and  Microbiology  Chemistry 

Biology  Physics 

General  Programs  Leading  to  the  B.Sc. 

A student  may  proceed  to  a B.Sc.  degree  in  a General  program  in  any 
two  of  the  following  departments: 

Biochemistry  and  Microbiology  Mathematics 

Biology  Physics 

Chemistry  Psychology 

Geography 


CO  OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Please  refer  to  page  27  of  the  Calendar  for  a general  description  of  Co- 
operative Education. 

Admission  to  and  completion  of  Co-operative  Education  Programs  are 
governed  by  individual  departmental  requirements.  In  general,  students 
participating  in  the  Co-operative  Education  Program  must  maintain  at 
least  a second  class  (3,50)  average  overall.  As  a required  part  of  the 
program,  students  are  employed  for  specific  Work  Terms,  each  with  a 
minimum  duration  of  13  weeks.  This  employment  is  related  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  student’s  course  of  studies  and  individual  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  graduation  requirements  outlined  on  page  19,  a 
student  must  have  a graduatirm  average  of  at  least  3.50  in  order  to 
graduate  with  the  Co-op>erative  Education  notation. 

Students  may  withdraw  from  the  Co-operative  Education  program  at 
any  time  and  may  remain  enrolled  in  a Major  or  Honours  program 
offered  by  the  Department. 

Details  of  the  undergraduate  programs  in  the  Departments  of 
Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Geography,  Linguistics,  Mathematics, 
and  Physics  are  outlined  in  the  Departmental  sections  of  the  Calendar. 

OTHER  INFORMATION 
REGARDING  CREDIT  AND  COURSES 

CREDIT  FOR  SUMMER  STUDIES  COURSES 

Credit  obtained  in  May-August  courses  may  be  combined  with  that 
obtained  in  Winter  Session  to  complete  degree  requirements.  The 
maximum  credit  for  May-August  work  in  any  one  calendar  year  is  9 units 
(see  Summer  Studies  entry  efewhere  in  this  Calendar  and  the  Summer 
Studies  Supplement  to  the  Calendar,  published  in  January). 


CREDIT  FOR  COURSES 
OFFERED  BY  OTHER  FACULTIES 

R«cognlz«d  Courses  Offered  by  Other  Fscultles:  The  following 
First  Year  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  are  recognized  for  elective 
credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science: 


Creative  Writing  100 
History  in  Art  120 
Music  100  A/B,  110, 115,  170 
Theatre  100 


Students  in  other  than  First  Year  should  note  that  the  following 
courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  are  acceptable  for  elective  credit  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Creative  Writing:  All  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk 
(see  page  1 80) . 

Education-B490 

Music:  All  courses  marked  with  an  a.sterisk  (see  page  190). 

Theatre:  All  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (see  page  194). 

History  in  Art:  All  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (see  page  184). 

Other  Courses  outside  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  courses,  students  are  permitted  to  take  for  credit  a 
total  of  6 units  of  free  electives  chosen  without  restriction  from  any 
undergraduate  courses  offered  in  this  University  (except  for  Physical 
Education  activity  courses,  e.g.  104-125,  461,  463,  and  School  Ex- 
perience or  Practicum  courses,  e.g.  Education-P  IB"?,  297,  398,  498), 
where  the  regulations  of  the  departments  offering  the  courses  permit, 
and  prerequsites  are  met. 

In  exceptional  cases,  a student  in  a Major  or  Honours  program  may 
receive  additional  units  of  credit  towards  a degree  program  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  for  undergraduate  courses  not  recognized  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  provided  that  prior  written  permission 
has  been  obtained  from  the  department  in  which  the  student  wishes  to 
undertake  a Major  or  Honours  program.  In  no  case,  however,  may  such 
credit  be  used  to  replace  that  sp>ecified  for  the  Major  or  Honours  program 
selected,  nor  may  the  credit  for  such  courses  be  later  transferr^  to 
another  Major  or  Honours  program  unless  the  credit  is  then  accepted  by 
the  department  concerned. 

Students  on  a General  program  who  may  wish  to  receive  credit  for 
more  than  6 units  for  unrecognized  courses  offered  by  other  faculties 
must  secure  the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Arts  and  Science. 

CREDIT  FOR  STUDIES  ELSEWHERE 

Students  who  plan  to  undertake  work  at  other  universities  must 
receive  prior  approval  from  the  Dean  if  they  wish  such  courses  to  be 
credited  toward  a degree  program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
This  applies  particularly  to  courses  at  the  300  and  400  level  and  to 
courses  which  are  included  in  the  last  15  units  of  a degree  program. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  such  work,  the  student  must  request  the 
Registrar  of  the  other  university  to  send  an  official  transcript  of  record  to 
the  Records  Office  of  the  University  of  Victoria. 

A student  authorized  to  attend  another  institution  who  accepts  a 
de^ee  from  that  institution  abrogates  his  right  to  a University  of  Vic- 
toria degree  until  he  has  satisfied  the  University’s  requirements  for  a 
second  bachelor’s  degree,  (see  page  19). 

Normally,  the  Faculty  requires  all  students  qualifying  for  a degree  to 
complete  at  the  University  of  Victoria  at  least  twelve  upper  level  units  of 
the  fifteen  required  for  a Major  ProCTam,  or  at  least  six  of  the  nine  upper 
level  units  required  in  each  area  of  the  General  Program.  Students  on 
Honours  programs  normally  may  take  at  another  university  no  more 
than  six  upper  level  units  in  the  discipline  in  which  they  are  taking 
Honours,  and  then  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Honours  Adviser.  In 
addition,  students  should  complete  at  the  University  of  Victoria  at  least 
eighteen  of  the  twenty-one  upper  level  units  required  for  all  degree 
programs. 

FOURTH  YEAR  CREDIT  FOR  STUDIES  IN 
MEDICINE,  DENTISTRY,  VETERINARY 
SCIENCE  OR  LAW 

A student  who  has  taken  his  first  three  years  at  the  University  of 
Victoria  may  be  panted  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  after  at  least  one  year  of  a 
program  in  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Veterinary  Science  or  Law,  provided 
that  the  courses  taken  towards  any  one  of  those  programs,  when  com- 
bined with  those  already  taken  in  his  first  three  years  at  the  University  of 
Victoria,  are  deemed  equivalent  to  those  which  would  be  requirea  to 
complete  either  a General  or  a Major  program  at  the  University  of 
Victoria.  Only  courses  which  do  not  overlap  courses  already  completed 
at  the  University  of  Victoria  and  which  are  acceptable  to  the  depart- 
ments concerned  will  be  accepted  for  credit.  The  University  shall  receive 
assurance  from  any  other  institution  involved  that  it  will  not  also  grant  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  for  the  same  work. 

If  a student  contemplates  transferring  to  a medical,  dental,  veterinary 
or  law  school  before  graduation,  he  should  consult  any  departments 
concerned  prior  to  registering  in  his  third  year  so  that  he  may  choose  his 
courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a Major  or  General  program. 
Following  completion  of  his  third  year,  he  should  then  confirm  in 
writing  to  the  Dean  his  intention  to  transfer  to  such  a school  and  seek 
credit  for  work  taken  towards  his  bachelor’s  degree. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  his  first  year  of  studies  in  any  of  the 
programs  mentioned,  the  student  should  submit  an  official  transcript  to 
Records  ^rvices,  requesting  an  assessment  by  the  departments  con- 
cerned. The  departments  concerned  will  make  the  recommendation  for 
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a bachelor's  degree  through  the  Faculty  to  the  Senate. 

Students  are  referred  to  page  19  for  regulations  contx-rning  gradtiation 
requirements. 


GRADUATION  STANDING 

The  graduation  standing  of  .students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
is  determinixl  in  acc-ordance  with  the  University  regulations  on  page  19 
ol  the  Calendar,  except  that  the  determination  of  the  class  of  depee  in 
an  Honours  program  may  be  subject  to  conditions  specified  by  the 
department  concerned.  Honours  students  should  note,  in  particular,  that 
the  graduating  average  alone  may  not  form  the  basis  for  determining 
eligibility  for  a First  Class  or  Second  Class  Honours  degree. 

When  a student  graduates  in  a Double  Honours  program  or  a 
Combined  Honours  and  Major  program,  the  class  of  degree  .shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  each  of  the  two 
disciplines.  If  one  discipline  is  governed  only  by  the  University  regulation 
(page  19),  then  in  the  computation  of  the  graduating  average  for  this 
aiscipline,  15  units  of  the  discipline’s  own  required  courses  shall  be  used 
when  the  number  of  units  earned  in  upper  level  courses  exceeds  30. 

In  any  case  where  two  different  classes  of  degree  result,  each  class 
shall  be  tied  to  the  respective  discipline  instead  of  the  degree,  and  shall 
be  shown  in  the  student’s  academic  record. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO 
FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 

For  the  guidance  of  students  entering  First  Year,  the  following  is  a list 
of  courses  open  to  First  Year  students.  In  some  cases  prerequisites  are 


specified.  In  others  permission  of  the  department  is  rerjuired.  Stiidents 
should  consult  the  appropriate  departmental  entry  elsewhere  in  this 
Calendar.  Under  certain  circumstances,  courses  numliered  .3(X)  and 
above  may  be  included  in  a student's  graduating  average  (see  page  19). 


Anthropolog)’  lOOA,  lOOB 
Astronomy  120 
Biochemistry  101 
Biolog)'  150 

Chemistry  100,  101,  102,  103 
120,  140, 145 
Chinese  100,  201,  302, 

303A/B,  304A/B 

Classical  Studies  100 
Computer  Science  100,  110,  115 
Economics  100,  201,  202 
English  099,  115,  116,  121,  122 
French  100,  101,  160,  161,  162,  180 

Geography  lOlA/B,  102 
Geology  100 

German  100,  149,  200,  204,  295 
Greek  100,  160 

History  205,  210,  220,  230,  234 
236,  240,  242,  252,  260 
Italian  100,  200 


Japanese  100,  201,  .302,  .303 
Latin  100 

Liberal  Arts  306,  307 
Linguistics  100 

Mathematics  100,  101,  102,  151, 
152,  160,  180 
Pacific  Studies  200,  252 

Philosophy  100,  102,  201,  20.3, 
211,214,  222A/B,  232,  233, 
235,  238,  242,  245,  269 
Physics  100,  102,  103,  110,  120 
Political  Science  100 
Psychology  100 
Russian  1()0,  301,  304, 

331,370,  371,390, 
410A/B,412,413 
Serbo-Croatian  300 
Sociology  100 
Spanish  100,  240,  260,  290 
Statistics  250 


COURSES  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


Course  Page 

Anthropolog)- 31 

Astronomy 115 

Biochemistry  34 

Biology 37 

Chemistry  47 

Chinese  110 

Classical  Studies 53 

Commerce 60 

Computer  Science  57 

Creative  Writing  (see  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts)  180 

Economics 60 

English 65 

Environmental  Studies 72 

French 75 

Geography 78 

Geolog)’ 78 

German 85 

Greek 53 

History 90 


History  in  Art  (see  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts) 184 

Italian  88 

Japanese 110 

Latin  53 

Liberal  Arts 96 

Linguistics 97 

Marine  Science 37 

Mathematics  102 

Microbiolog)’ .34 

Pacific  Studies  110 

Philosophy 114 

Physics 119 

Political  Science 125 

Psychology’ 128 

Russian 134 

Serbo-Croatian 134 

Sociology  136 

Spanish  88 

Statistics 102 

Women's  Studies  139 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 


LelandH.  Donald,  B.A.  (Emory),  Ph.D.  (Ore.).  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

William  H.  Alkire,  B.A.  (Wash.),  M.A.  (Hawaii),  Ph.D.  (111.)  Professor 
N.  Ross  Crumrine,  B.A.  (Northwestern),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Arizona) 
Professor. 

Orville  S.  Elliot,  A.B.  (Middlebury),  A M.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Associate 
Professor. 


Donald  H.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  B.Com.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.) 
Associate  Professor. 

David  S.  Moyer,  B.A.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll.),  M.A.  (Harvard) 
Ph.D.  (Leiden),  Associate  Professor. 

Nichole  Rolland,  B.Sc.,  M.A.  (Montreal),  Ph  D.  (Cantab.),  .Associate 
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Kathleen  A.  Mooney,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.).  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Eric  A.  Roth,  B.A.  (Missouri),  M. A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor. 
Peter  H.  Stephenson,  B.A.  (Arizona),  M.A.  (Calgary),  Ph.D.  (Tor.), 
Assistant  Professor. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree,  see  page  205; 
for  graduate  courses  see  page  34. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

While  neither  Anthropology  lOOA  nor  lOOB  is  required  tor  the 
General  Major,  or  Honours  programs.  First  Year  students  who  plan  to 
undertake  any  of  these  programs  are  urged  to  enrol  in  the  introductory 
course. 

General  - Second  year:  Anthropolo^  200,  240  and  250;  Third  and 
Fourth  Years:  nine  additional  units  of  Anthropology  chosen  from  courses 
numbered  300  and  above. 

Major  - Second  Year:  Anthropology  200,  240  and  250;  Third  and  Fourth 
years:  a total  of  15  units  in  Anthropology  consisting  of; 

(a)  300A; 

(b)  at  least  one  of  341A,  341B  or  342; 

(c)  at  least  one  of  350A,  350B,  451  or  453; 

(d)  one  and  a half  units  from  322,  323,  324,  325,  326,  327,  329,  334;  and 
an  additional  one  and  a half  units  from  the  preceding  list  or  from 
335,  336,  339A,  339B; 

(e)  three  units  from  400,  401,  416,  417,  418,  441; 

(f)  four  and  one  half  units  from  300B,  300C,  304,  305,  306,  310,  312, 
341  A,  341B,  342,  350A,  350B,  405,  406,  407,  419,  449,  451,  453; 

and  one  of  Linguistics  100,  360,  361,  or  3 units  of  Linguistics  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Anthropology. 

Students  who  are  allowed  to  take  Anthropology  390  or  490  should 
consult  the  Department  when  planning  their  programs. 

NOTE;  Anthropolog>'  341A,  341B,  or  342  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  both 
requirements  fb)  and  (f).  Anthropology  350A,  350B,  451,  453  cannot  be 
used  to  satisfy  both  requirements  (c)  and  (f). 

Honours  - Second  Year:  Students  who  have  achieved  at  least  high 
Second  Class  standing  in  Anthropology  200,  240  and  250  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Third  Year  in  the  Honours  Program  with  the  permission  of 
the  Department;  Third  and  Fourth  Years;  Students  will  offer  at  least  33 
units  of  which  24  must  be  in  Anthropology  and  include; 

(a)  300A;  300B  or  300C;  350A;  350B;  499;  and  at  least  two  of  341A, 
341B,342; 

(b)  three  units  chosen  from  400,  416,  and  417; 

(c)  one  and  a half  units  from  322,  323,  324,  325,  326,  327,  329,  334;  and 
an  additional  one  and  a half  units  either  from  the  preceding  lists,  or 
from  335,  336,  339A,  339B; 

(d)  six  units  chosen  to  include  at  least  one  and  a half  units  from  each  of 
the  following  groups; 

(i)  300B,  300C,  305,  306,  310,  312,  401,  405,  406,  407,  418,  419; 

(ii)  341A,  341B,  342,  441,  449,  451,  453. 

NOTE;  Anthropology  300B,  300C,  341  A,  341B  or  342  cannot  be  used  to 
satisfy  both  requirements  (a)  and  (d). 

In  addition  students  will  be  exp>ected  to  achieve  satisfactory  standing 
in  courses  in  Linguistics  and  in  techniques  of  analysis  chosen  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department.  Student^  who  are  allowed  to  take  An- 
thropology 390  or  490  should  consult  the  Department  when  planning 
their  programs. 

In  addition  to  University  requirements  concerning  Honours  Degrees, 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  requires;  1)  a grade  point  average  of 
6.50  or  higher  in  upper  level  courses  in  Anthropology  for  a First  Class 
Honours  Degree  and  2)  a grade  point  average  of  3.50  - 6.49  in  upper 
level  courses  in  Anthropology  for  a Second  Class  Honours  Degree.  A 
student  who  fails  to  attain  a grade  point  average  of  3.50  or  higher  but 
who  completes  the  requirements  for  the  Major  Degree  may  be  awarded  a 
Major  Degree. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisite  for  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Courses: 

Courses  numbered  .300  and  above  may  be  chosen  as  electives  if  one  of 
the  following  conditions  is  satisfied; 

(a)  Completion  of  Anthropology  lOOA  and/or  lOOB  as  a prerequisite  and 
completion  of  other  prerequisites  or  corequisites  specified  for  the 
course  selected. 

(b)  Completion  of  Anthropology  200  as  a prerequisite  or  corequisite  and 
completion  of  other  prerequisites  specified  for  the  course  selected. 


(c)  The  student  has  at  least  Third  Year  standing  and  the  permission  of 
the  course  instructor. 

NOTE  1;  Students  qualifying  under  (b)  taking  200  as  corequusite  and 
students  qualifying  under  (c)  may  find  it  necessary  to  do  additional 
reading. 

NOTE  2;  Students  who  have  taken  Anthropolog>-  lOOA  and/or  lOOB  as  a 
First  year  elective  may  also  enrol  in  Anthropology  200  and/or  240 
and/or  250  as  electives  in  their  Second  or  later  years. 

NOTE  3;  For  courses  carrying  A or  B designations,  A is  not  a prerequisite 

’ . rr  j- 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 

a particular  year. 

ANTH  100A  (formerly  one-half  of  100)  (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO 
HUMAN  EVOLUTION  AND  PREHISTORY 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  fields  of  biological  anthropology  and 
prehistoric  archaeology;  topics  include  the  basis  of  human  evolution,  a 
survey  of  non-human  primates,  the  human  fossil  record,  cultural 
beginnings  and  stone  age  cultures,  origins  and  development  of 
agriculture  and  urban  civilizations. 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

ANTH  100B  (formerly  one-half  of  100)  (IV2)  INTRODUCTION  TO 
CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

An  introductor>’  survey  of  the  field  of  ethnology;  topics  for  discussion 
include  subsistence  patterns,  political  and  economic  systems,  kinship, 
language,  religion  and  magic. 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

ANTH  200  (3)  CULTURAL  AND  SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  socio-cultural  systems.  Substantive 
materials  will  be  taken  from  societies  representing  different  levels  of 
complexity  and  various  parts  of  the  world. 

NOTE;  Third  and  Fourth  Year  students  seeking  an  elective  should 
consider  Anthropology  321  rather  than  Anthropology’  200. 

Prerequisite;  At  least  Second  Year  standing  or  completion  of  An- 
thropology' lOOB  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ANTH  240  (1  %)  ARCHAEOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  archaeological  research  and  problems  of  in- 
terpretation. Laboratories  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  archaeological  materials  and  with  some  basic  techniques  of 
analysis. 

Prerequisite;  At  least  Second  Year  standing  or  completion  of  An- 
thropology lOOA  September-December  (2-2) 

ANTH  250  (1  Vi)  PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  investigation  of  biological  characteristics  of 
human  populations;  evolution  of  human  populations.  Laboratories  will 
introduce  students  to  some  ba.sic  techniques  used  in  the  study  of  physical 
anthropology. 

Prerequisite;  At  least  Second  Year  standing  or  completion  of  An- 
thropology lOOA  January-April  (2-2) 

ANTH  300A  (formerly  part  of  300) (1  Vi)  KINSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE 

Comparative  analysis  of  kinship  and  kinship  based  groups,  especially 
descent  groups;  marriage  in  cross-cultural  perspectives;  the  emphasis  is 
placed  on  non-state  societies. 

Prerequisite;  Anthropology'  200  or  permission  of  instructor 

September-December  (3-0) 

ANTH  300B  (formerly  part  of  300)  (I’/i)  COMPARATIVE  SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 

Comparative  analysis  of  social  structure  emphasizing  material  from  non- 
state societies;  non-kin  institutions  such  as  age-grades  and  secret 
societies,  as  well  as  those  based  on  kinship  are  discussed. 

Prerequisite;  Anthropology  300A  or  permission  of  instructor 

January-April  (3-0) 

ANTH  300C  (formerly  part  of  300)  (IVi)  COMPLEX  SOCIETIES  IN 
CROSS-CULTURAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Cross-cultural  analysis  of  societies  where  stratification  and/or  the  state 
are  major  features  of  society;  peasant  society,  caste,  slavery,  and  the 
development  of  social  inequality  are  among  the  major  topics  discussed. 

Prerequisite;  Anthropology  300A  or  permission  of  instructor 

January-April  (3-0) 
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ANTH  304  (1  V^) TECHNOLOGY  IN  CULTURE 

A rovifw  of  technolo^'  from  its  protcKultural  foundations.  The  course 
.surveys  various  techniques  and  plac-es  them  in  chronological, 
geographical  and  cultural  context.  (3-0) 

ANTH  305  (1  %)  ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  THE  ARTS 

Comparative  approaches  to  the  arts  in  different  cultural  traditions  with 
s[)ecial  emphasis  on  the  arts  of  prehistoric  and  non-literate  cultures.  (3-0) 

ANTH  306  (1  Vi)  FOLKLORE  AND  MYTHOLOGY 

Oral  traditions  of  non-literate  peoples.  The  structure  and  functions  of 
specific  typ>es  of  material.  The  relation  of  the  study  of  folklore  and 
mythology  to  other  interests  in  Anthropology.  (3-0) 

ANTH  310  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  APPROACHES  TO  COM- 
PARATIVE RELIGION 

Consideration  of  the  various  approaches  to  the  study  of  religion  and 
religious  behaviour  used  by  antnropologists.  Comparative  analysis  of 
belief  and  ritual  systems.  (3-0) 

ANTH  312  (formerly  412)(1  'A)  MEDICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Practices  and  beliefs  of  selected  societies  related  to  the  concept  of 
"health"  are  described  and  problems  of  disease  prevention,  iden- 
tification, and  treatment  in  cross-cultural  situations  are  examined. 
Topics  covered  may  include;  epidemiology;  disease  and  evolution;  and 
transcultural  nursing  and  psychiatry.  (3-0) 


ANTH  336  (formerly  one-half  of  335)  (1  Vi)  THE  CONTEMPORARY 
CANADIAN  INDIAN 

The  native  Indian  in  modern  Canadian  s<x.'iety.  Compariw»n  with  the 
situation  of  other  native  peoples  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  three  units  of  credit  in  An- 
thropology 335  (3-0) 

ANTH  339A  (formerly  one-half  of  339)  (I'/i)  INDIANS  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST  INTERIOR 

A survey  of  the  groups  and  cultures  of  the  Plateau  culture  area  and  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  Sub-Arctic  culture  area.  (3-0) 

ANTH  339B  (formerly  one-half  of  339)  (1'A)  INDIANS  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST  COAST 

A survey  of  groups  and  cultures  of  the  Northwest  Coast  culture  area. 

ANTH  341 A (formerly  one-half  of  341)  (IVi)  EARLY  STONE  AGE 
SOCIETIES 

A review  of  the  formative  phases  in  the  development  of  prehistoric 
cultures  and  societies  during  the  Pleistocene/early  Holocene  in  Africa, 
Eurasia  and  Australasia.  Archaeological  evidence  on  cultural  begin- 
nings, ecology,  subsistence  systems,  technology  and  social  life  of  early 
mankind. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  240  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

September-December  (3-0) 


ANTH  321  (3)  CULTURES  AND  PEOPLES  OF  THE  WORLD 

A broad  introductory  survey  of  comparative  ethnography,  including 
discussion  of  the  major  cultural  regions  of  the  world  and  selected 
examples  of  societies  at  various  levels  of  complexity. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  Third  Year  standing  or  Anthropology  lOOB 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ANTH  322  {^V^)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

The  major  culture  areas  of  aboriginal  North  America  with  description 
and  analysis  of  selected  cultures;  introduction  to  problems  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  North  American  ethnology.  (3-0) 

ANTH  323  (1  V(t)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  CIRCUM  POLAR  REGION 

The  cultures  of  Arctic  and  Sub-Arctic  Eurasia  and  North  America. 

(3-0) 


ANTH  341 B (formerly  one-half  of  341)  (1V^)  EMERGENCE  OF 
CIVILIZATION 

A review  of  the  archaeological  record  on;  the  origin  of  animal/plant 
husbandry,  sedentary  village  life  and  pastoralism,  technological  in- 
novation and  social  life;  of  subsequent  developments  leading  to  the 
appearance  of  the  first  cities,  state  institutions  and  stratified  societies  in 
major  centres  of  the  Old  World. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  240  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

January-April  (3-0) 

ANTH  342  (1 W)  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  PRECOLUMBIAN  AMERICA 

A survey  of  the  archaeological  record  for  the  development  of  aboriginal 
cultures  and  societies  of  the  New  World  prior  to  European  colonization, 
from  late  Ice  Age  settlement  of  North  and  South  America  through  the 
appearance  of  farming  villages  up  to  the  growth  of  urban  civilizations  of 
middle  America  and  the  Andes. 


ANTH  324(1  V)t)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  MIDDLE  AMERICA 

An  integrated  description  and  analysis  of  the  cultural  history  and 
present-day  economic,  social,  political,  and  religious  ways  of  life  of 
selected  Indian  and  mestizo  groups  of  Mexico  and  Central  America; 
recent  changes  and  modern  trends  in  cultural  development. 

(3-0) 

ANTH  325  (1 16)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

An  inte»ated  description  and  analysis  of  the  cultural  history  and 
present-day  economic,  social,  political,  and  religious  ways  of  life  of 
selected  Indian  groups  of  South  America. 

(3-0) 

ANTH  326  (1W)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  OCEANIA:  MICRONESIA  AND 
POLYNESIA 

Ethnological  description  and  analysis  of  the  cultures  of  Micronesia  and 
Polynesia.  (3-0) 

ANTH  327  (1%)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  OCEANIA:  AUSTRALIA  AND 
MELANESIA 

Ethnological  description  and  analysis  of  the  aboriginal  pjeoples  and 
cultures  of  Australia  and  Melanesia.  (3-0) 

ANTH  329  (1 V6)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

An  integrated  description  and  analysis  of  the  preoples  and  cultures  of 
Mainland  and  Island  Southeast  Asia.  (3-0) 


Prerequisite:  Anthropology  240  or  p>ermission  of  the  instructor  (3-0) 

ANTH  350A  (formerly  one-half  of  350) (1  Vi)  PRIMATOLOGY 

A detailed  survey  of  the  field  of  primatology  including  taxonomy, 
genetics,  morphology,  palaeontology,  ecology,  zoogeography,  growth 
and  behaviour  of  the  primates. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  250  or  pjermission  of  the  instructor  (3-0) 

ANTH  350B  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (IVi)  HUMAN  PALAEON- 
TOLOGY 

An  examination  of  the  fossil  evidence  for  human  evolution  emphasizing 
the  interpretation  and  reconstruction  of  the  human  lineage. 

Prerequisite;  Anthropology  250  or  permission  of  the  instructor  (3-0) 

ANTH  390  (1  Vi)  SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Presentation  of  selected  problems  in  Anthropology.  Students  interested 
in  this  course  should  enquire  at  Registration  when  the  course  is  to  be 
offered  and  what  substantive  areas  are  to  be  studied.  Students  may  enrol 
in  this  course  in  different  areas  for  a maximum  of  3 units. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  (3-0) 

ANTH  400  (1  Vi , formerly  3)  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  THEORY 

Survey  of  selected  major  developments  in  anthropx>logical  theory  in 
historical  p>ersp)ective. 

(3-0) 


ANTH  334  (1 16)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA 

A survey  of  the  traditional  cultures  of  sub-Saharan  Africa;  recent 
changes  and  problems  of  modernization. 

(3-0) 


ANTH  401  (1  Vi)  CULTURAL  ECOLOGY 

Theories  concerning  the  relationship  of  human  groups,  culture  and 
environment;  cultural  systems  as  the  means  by  which  human 
p>opulations  adapt  to  their  environments. 

(3-0) 


ANTH  335 (116,  formerly  3)  CANADIAN  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

An  anthroMlogical  pierspiective  on  the  ethnic  groups  of  Canada.  The 
groups  will  be  studied  in  the  context  of  the  wider  literature  of  race 
relations,  minority  groups,  and  ethnicity.  (3-0) 


ANTH  405  (1 16)  ECONOMIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 

A comparative  analysis  of  the  social  context  of  production,  distribution 
and  exchange  systems. 


(3-0) 
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ANTH  406  (1  Vi)  POLITICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Comparative  analysis  of  governing  institutions  in  societies  ranging  from 
tribal  groups  to  various  types  of  state  organizations.  In  each  type  of 
political  system,  the  modes  of  allocating  decision-making  powers  and 
administrative  authority  will  be  examined. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 


ANTH  499  (3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR  AND  GRADUATING  ESSAY 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Not  all  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  a particular  year. 
Students  should  consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  courses  which 
will  be  offered  this  year. 


ANTH  407  (1  Vir)  SYMBOLIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  nature  of  symbolic  systems  in  human  societies;  material  examined 
includes  not  only  manifestly  symbolic  systems  such  as  religion  and  art 
but  also  systems  of  classification  in  general  particularly  those  closely 
related  to  the  social  order.  (3-0) 

ANTH  416  (DA)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

RESEARCH:  I 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  research  methods  suitable  for  an- 
thropological problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  formulation  of  resear- 
chable  anthropological  propositions,  research  design,  and  elementary 
techniques  of  data  analysis.  September-December  (3-0) 

ANTH  417  (DA)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

RESEARCH:  II 

Formal  methods  of  analysis  in  Anthropology,  especially  statistics, 
problems  of  validation,  and  the  comparative  method. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  416,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

January- April  (2-2) 

ANTH  418(SOCI  41 8) (DA)  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

General  history  of  cultural  evolution  and  social  change.  The  impact  of 
complex  cultures  upon  the  native  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  the  Pacific  and 
the  Americas. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  and  Anthropology  lOOA  and/or  lOOB  or  200 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (3-0) 

ANTH  419  (SOCI  419)  (DA)  MODERNIZATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

An  examination  of  selected  theories  and  research  on  development, 
underdevelopment  and  dependence  in  the  modern  world;  examples  will 
be  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  Canada.  (3-0) 

ANTH  441  (1  Vt)  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  METHOD  AND  THEORY 

The  strategy  of  research  in  archaeology;  archaeology  as  a subdiscipline 
and  its  comparison  with  related  fields;  the  course  emphasizes  theories  of 
research  methodology  in  archaeology  as  well  as  the  contribution  of 
archaeology  to  theories  of  cultural  process. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  240  (3-0) 

ANTH  449  (1  ^A)  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Intensive  study  of  problems  of  interpreting  Pacific  Northwest  ar- 
chaeological data.  Field  trips  will  be  schooled. 

(2-3) 


ANTH  451  (1  Vi)  HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  theoretical  and 
methodological  approaches  to  the  study  of  human  skeletal  remains. 


Prerequisite:  Anthropology  250  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(2-3) 

ANTH  453  (DA)  POPULATION  STRUCTURE  AND  HUMAN 
EVOLUTION 


Analysis  of  the  population  dynamics  of  prehistoric  and  contemporary 
pre-industrial  populations  in  an  evolutionary  context. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  250  or  permission  of  the  instructor 


(2-3) 

ANTH  490  (1  Vi -3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Students  may  register  for  this  course  in  the  Fourth  year  of  the  Major  or 
Honours  Program  with  permission  of  the  Department  and  the  In- 
structor. 

Prerequisite:  Fourth  Year  standing  and  permission  of  the  Department 
and  the  Instructor 


ANTH  500  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  THEORY 

ANTH  501  (DA)  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  AN- 
THROPOLOGY 

ANTH  510  (DA)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Depending  on  the  student's  interests  and  the  availability  of  an  instructor, 
studies  may  be  selected  in  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

510A  Social  Organization 

510B  Economic  Anthropolog>' 

510C  Political  Anthropology 

510D  Anthropology  of  Religion 

510E  Symbolic  Anthropologs’ 

510F  Cultural  Ecology 

510G  Cultural  Change 

510H  Medical  Anthropology 

• ANTH  530  (DA)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  SELECTED  AREAS 

Depending  on  the  student's  interests  and  the  availability  of  an  instructor. 


studies 

may  be  selected  in  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

530A 

North  America 

530B 

Circum-Polar  Region 

530C 

Middle  America 

530D 

South  America 

530E 

Oceania 

530F 

Northeast  Asia 

530G 

Southeast  Asia 

530H 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

530J 

Pacific  Northwest 

ANTH  540  (DA)  SEMINAR  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  CULTURE 
HISTORY 

* ANTH  542  (1 V^)  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  A SELECTED  AREA 

ANTH  550  (1  %)  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

*ANTH  552  (IV^t)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  AN- 
THROPOLOGY 

Deprending  on  the  student's  interests  and  the  availability  of  an  instructor, 
studies  may  be  selected  in  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

552A  Applied  Topics  in  Osteological  Methods 

552B  Soft  Part  Methods  in  Population  Variation 

552C  Anthropometry  and  Disease 

552D  Primatology 

ANTH  560  (LING  560) (IVt)  LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 

* ANTH  590  (1  Vi  -3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
ANTH  597  (0)  ORAL  EXAMINATIONS 
ANTH  599  (6) THESIS 

’ Students  must  consult  the  Department  before  enrolling  in  this  course. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  MICROBIOLOGY 


Alistair  T.  Matheson,  B.A.,  M.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph  D.  (Tor.),  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

William  W.  Kay,  B.Sc.  (Agr.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor. 

John  A.  McCarter,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Visiting 
Professor. 

Trevor  J.  Trust,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Melbourne),  Professor. 

J.  Thomas  Buckley,  B.Sc.,  Ph  D.  (McGill),  Associate  Professor. 


Edward  E.  Ishiguro,  B.A.,  M.A.  (San  Francisco  St.  Coll  ) Ph  D /III  i 
Associate  Professor.  b 

Jack  L.  Nichols,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Associate  Professor 
Terry  W.  Pearson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate  Professor. 

Robert  W Olafson,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Rozanne  Poulson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Wales),  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor. 
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Paul  J.  Romaniuk,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (McMaster),  Assistant  Professor. 

Barbara  R.  Currie.  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Laborator>'  Instructor. 

Clen  R.  Pryhitka,  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.Sc.  or  Ph.D.  degrees,  see 
page  206,  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  37. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR,  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  offers  Honours  and  Major  programs  in  Biochemistry  or 
Microbiology.  Students  seeking  careers  as  professional  Biochemists  or 
Microbiologists,  or  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  through 
graduate  scnool  to  the  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  level  are  advised  to  take  one  of 
the  Honours  programs.  The  Major  programs  may  also  provide  entry  to 
the  professions  or  to  graduate  scnool  and  are  suitable  for  teaching  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  The  Department  also  offers  a concentration  in 
Biochemistrs'  and  Microbiology  as  part  of  the  B.Sc.  and  B.A.  degree 
General  programs. 


BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  MICROBIOLOGY  PROGRAMS 


General 

Major 

Honours 

First  Year 

Engl.  121  (or 

Engl.  121  (or 

115) 

(1‘/!) 

115) 

(l‘/r) 

Engl.  122  (or 

Engl.  122  (or 

116) 

(l‘/r) 

116) 

(l‘A) 

Math.  100/101 

(3) 

Math.  100/101 

(3) 

Math.  100/101  (3) 

Chem.  100/102  or 

Chem.  100/102  or 

Chem.  100/102  or 

101/102  or  140/145 

101/102  or  140/145 

101/102  or  140/145 

or  102/140 

(3) 

or  102/140 

(3) 

or  102/140 

(3) 

Two  of  Phys. 

Two  of  Phys. 

Two  of  Phys. 

100/110/120/220  (3) 

100/110/120/220  (3) 

100/110/120/220  (3) 

Other  courses 

(6) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

Second  Year 

Math  200/201* 

• (3) 

Math  200/201* 

* (3) 

Math  200/201' 

•*  (3) 

Chem.  231 

(1‘/,) 

Chem.  231 

(1‘/.) 

Chem.  231 

(l‘/2) 

Chem.  213 

Chem.  213 

(!■/*) 

Chem.  213 

(D/*) 

Chem.  235 

(!■/*) 

Chem.  235 

(\Vt) 

Chem.  235 

(l‘/r) 

Bioc.  200 

(1‘/.) 

Bioc.  200 

(1  ■/. 

Bioc.  200 

(D/s) 

Biol.  200 

(!■/.) 

Biol.  200 

(I'/i 

Biol.  200 

(l‘/2) 

Micr.  200 

(3) 

Micr.  200 

(3) 

Micr.  200 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

* recommended 

See  Note  4,  in 

right  column 

Third  and  Fourth 

Third  Year 

Third  Year 

Years 

Chem. 222 

Chem.  222 

(l‘/i) 

Nine  additional 

Chem.  245 

(l‘/«) 

Chem.  245 

units  of 

Biochemistry 

and 

Bioc.  300 

(3) 

Bioc.  300 

(3) 

mivi 

Microbiology 

Micr.  301 

(l‘/«) 

Micr.  301 

(I'/s) 

numbered 

Micr.  302 

(l‘/t) 

Micr.  302 

(1  Vi) 

300  and  above 

(9) 

Nine  units  in 

Bioc.  380  or 

Bioc.  380  or 

a second  area 

Micr.  380 

(0) 

Micr.  380 

(0) 

of  concentration  (9) 

Other  courses 

(6) 

Other  courses 

(9) 

Other  courses 

(12) 

Fourth  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Chem.  335/338 

Chem.  335/338 

or  345/346 

(3) 

or  345/346 

(3) 

Bioc.  401 

(l‘/t) 

Bioc.  401 

(1  Vi) 

Bioc.  402 

(1  ■/*) 

Bioc.  402 

(\Vt) 

Micr.  400 

(3) 

Micr.  400 

(3) 

Bioc.  480  or 

Bioc.  480  or 

Micr.  480 

(l>/.i 

Micr.  480 

(I'/s) 

Other  courses 

(4‘/.) 

Bioc.  499  or 

Micr.  499 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(4>/.) 

Other  courses  suggested: 

English  200  or  hi^er  level  courses 
Language  100  or  higher  level  courses 
Mathematics  110,  210 
Statistics  250/251 
Computer  Science  1 10,  1 15 


Chemistry  316,  317,  324,  325,  335,  .3.38,  345,  or  .346,  or  400  level 
courses 

Biology  20,3,  204,  206,  207,  .3(K),  .302,  .304,  .305,  or  4(X)  level  courv,-s 
Physics  214,  215,  216,  217,  316,  317,  or  .32.5 
Biochemistry  201 

Notes 

(1)  Proficiency  examinations  in  one  or  two  mcxlern  languages  are  often 
required  in  graduate  studies,  and  students  planning  graduate  work 
are  advised  to  elect  one  or  two  courses  in  French,  German,  Russian, 
or  another  modern  language  on  Departmental  recommendation. 

(2)  Courses  may  be  taken  in  different  sequences  and  in  different  years 
than  indicated  provided  that  the  co-  and  prererjuisite  requirements 
are  satisfied;  the  Department  should  be  consulted. 

(3)  Directed  studies  courses  are  not  available  to  be  taken  more  than  once 
and  are  normally  only  available  to  students  with  an  overall  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  3.50. 

(4)  Mathematics  200/201  --  not  retjuired  of  students  who  do  not  wish  to 
take  Chemistry  345  and  346  in  the  fourth  year.  Those  students  who 
do  not  take  Mathematics  200/201  may  take  an  elective  in  the  second 
year  but  must  take  Biology  304  or  Statistics  250/2.51  in  the  third  year 
and  Chemistry  335/338  in  the  fourth  year.  Students  aiming  towards 
graduate  school  and  those  particularly  interested  in  the  chemical 
aspects  of  Biochemistry  or  Microbiology'  should  take  Mathematics 
200/201  as  a prerequisite  for  Chemistry  345/346. 


BIOCHEMISTRY  OR  MICROBIOLOGY  AND 
CHEMISTRY  COMBINED  MAJOR 

Students  wishing  to  obtain  a combined  major  in  Biochemistry  or 
Microbiology  and  Chemistry  should  take  the  following  program. 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Engl.  121/122 

Micr.  200 

(3) 

or  Engl.  115/116 

(3) 

Bioc.  200 

(1‘/.) 

Math  100/101 

(3) 

Biol.  200 

(1  Vt) 

Chem.  100/102  or  101/102 

Math.  200 

(I  Vt) 

or  140/145  or  102/140 

(3) 

Chem.  231 

(l‘/i) 

Two  of  Phys.  100/110/120/220  (3) 

Chem.  213 

(I'/t) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

Chem.  235 

(l‘/i) 

Chem.  222 

(V/t) 

Chem.  245 

(!■/.) 

Other  courses 

(Oorl'/j) 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Bioc.  300 

(3) 

Bioc.  401 

(l‘/«) 

Micr.  302 

(!>/.) 

Bioc.  402 

(1  ■/. 

Chem.  335 

aVi) 

Micr.  400 

(3) 

Chem.  338 

Chem . 422 

Chem.  345 

Chem.  433 

(1  >/i) 

Chem.  346 

(1‘/.) 

Biol.  305 

(3) 

Chem . 324 

(1>/.) 

Bioc.  480  (or  Micr.  480) 

(D/i) 

Chem . 325 

One  of  Chem.  316/317  or 

Bioc.  380  (or  Micr.  380) 

(0) 

Phys.  214/215 

Micr,  301 

(1‘/.) 

HONOURS 

Students  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  Honours  programs 
should  apply  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  on  completion  of  their 
second  year.  The  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the  third  y'ear  of 
the  Honours  program  are  specified  above.  Normally  admission  to  the 
Honours  program  requires  at  least  a second  class  average  in  each  of  the 
first  two  undergraduate  years.  The  minimum  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  fourth  year  is  a second  class  average  overall  in  the  work  of  the  third 
year. 

A student  in  the  Biochemistry  or  Microbiology  Honours  program  is 
required  to  meet  the  general  reflations  of  the  LJniversity  on  pages  14  to 
19  of  this  Calendar.  If  a student  fails  to  meet  the  standards  for  the 
Honours  degree,  while  meeting  the  Major  degree  requirements,  the 
Department  may  recommend  the  appropriate  class  of  Major  degree. 

DOUBLE  HONOURS 

University  regulations  also  apply  to  students  in  a Double  Honours 
Program  which  includes  Biochemistry'  or  Microbiology;  however  as  more 
than  30  units  of  up^r  level  courses  may  be  taken,  the  Department 
requires  that,  of  the  upper  level  courses  in  Biochemistry  and 
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Microbiology,  15  units  must  be  included  in  the  30  units  used  to  calculate 
the  graduating  average  and  these  15  units  must  include  Bioc.  or  Micr. 
380,  480,  499. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

BIOC  101  (1 V^)  ESSENTIALS  OF  BIOCHEMISTRY 

An  introductory  course  in  the  elementary  principles  of  Biochemistry 
with  special  emphasis  toward  Health  lienees.  Basic  properties  of 
bioloncal  molecules,  macromolecules,  and  supramolecular  structure 
will  De  discussed  as  well  as  the  main  concepts  of  enzymology, 
metabolism  and  bioenergetics  --  all  with  special  emphasis  on  disease, 
health  and  nutrition.  This  course  is  designs  primarily  for  students  in 
nursing. 

Degree  credit  will  not  normally  be  counted  for  Biochemistry  101  and  200 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103 

(Not  offered)  January- April  (3-0) 

BIOC  200  (1  M>)  INTRODUCTORY  BIOCHEMISTRY 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  Biochemistry.  Properties  of 
biomolecules,  basic  enzvmology  and  metabolism . Bioenergetics,  nucleic 
acid  structure  and  synthesis.  Protein  synthesis.  Structure  and  properties 
of  membranes. 

Corequisite:  Biolo^  200  which  should  be  taken  in  the  second  term  (see 
Biolo^  200  Calendar  entry) 

Pre-  or  Corequisite:  Chemistry  213  or  231 

Text:  D.S.  Page,  Principles  of  Biological  Chemistry,  2nd  ed.; 
Biochemistry  200  Laboratory  Manual 

T.W.  Pearson,  W.W.  Kay  September-December  (3-2) 


BIOC  470  (1 V2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY 
BIOC  480(1  SEMINAR 

Seminars  are  presented  weekly  by  invited  speakers.  Department 
members  and  all  students  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Major  and  Honours 
programs.  Students  are  required  to  submit  a literature  research  paper  of 
up  to  3,000  words  as  well  as  a condensed  abstract  and  to  deliver  an  oral 
presentation.  Attendance  and  participation  in  either  Biochemistry  480  or 
Microbiology  480  is  required  of  all  students.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for 
both  Biochemistry  480  and  Microbiology  480. 

September- April  (2-0;  2-0) 

BIOC  499  (3)  UNDERGRADUATE  THESIS 

Research  under  the  direction  of  a faculty  member.  Open  to  Honours 
students  only.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Biochemistry  499  and 
Microbiology  499. 

MICROBIOLOGY 

MICR  101  (1V^)  ESSENTIALS  OF  MICROBIOLOGY  AND  IM- 
MUNOLOGY 

The  basic  concepts  of  microbiology  and  immunology  with  particular 
reference  to  human  disease.  Properties  of  infectious  agents  ana  methods 
used  in  their  control  will  be  considered.  The  course  will  be  oriented 
towards  the  needs  of  students  of  nursing.  Degree  credit  will  not  normally 
be  counted  for  both  Microbiology  101  and  Microbiology  200. 

Texts:  Buffaloe  and  Ferguson,  Microbiology;  Microbiology  101 
Laboratory  Manual 

J.M.  Somers  September-December  (2-2) 


BIOC  201  (1  ^/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUTRITIONAL 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

This  course  will  be  oriented  to  students  interested  in  a general  un- 
derstanding of  man’s  nutritional  needs  and  the  food  supplies  and 

Qcedures  available  to  meet  them.  Requirements  for  protein,  car- 
ydrate,  fat,  vitamins  and  minerals  will  be  discussed  and  related  to 
cellular  biochemical  mechanisms.  Energy  balance,  dieting  and  world 
food  problems  will  also  be  considered. 

J.T.  Buckley  January- April  (3-0) 


BIOC  300  (3)  GENERAL  BIOCHEMISTRY 

An  intermediate  course  in  Biochemistry.  Protein  structure,  enzyme 
kinetics,  bioenergetics  and  metabolism.  Membrane  structure  and 
transport.  Metabolic  control  systems.  Synthesis  of  DNA  and  RNA, 
protein  synthesis  and  morphogenesis. 

Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  200;  Biology  200 

W.W.  Kay,  R.W.  Olafson,  A.T.  Matheson  September-April  (3-3;  3-3) 

BIOC  380(0)  SEMINAR 

Attendance  and  participation  in  either  Biochemistry  380  or  Microbiology 
380  is  required  for  students  in  the  third  year  of  the  Major  and  Honours 
programs.  Credit  for  attendance  will  not  be  given  for  both  Biochemistry 
380  and  Microbiology  380.  Attendance  is  recommended  for  students  in 
their  first  and  second  years  who  plan  to  enter  Major  and  Honours 
programs.  (Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F.) 

September-April  (2-0;  2-0) 


BIOC  401  (formerly  one-half  of  400).  (1  Vi)  MACROMOLECULES:  I 

An  advanced  study  of  the  structures  and  function  of  RNA  and  DNA. 
TTopics  will  include  protein  synthesis  in  prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes  and 
the  supramolecular  organization  of  chromatin,  ribosomes  and  viruses. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemisry  300,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

Texts:  Selected  reading  from  the  literature;  Biochemistry  401 

Laboratory  Manual 

A.T.  Matheson,  P.J.  Romaniuk  September-December  (2-4) 

BIOC  402  (formarly  one-half  of  400).  (1  Vi)  MACROMOLECULES:  II 

An  advanc^  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  proteins  and  lipids. 
Topics  will  include  the  supramolecular  organization  and  function  of 
biological  membranes. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  300,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

Texts:  Selected  reading  from  the  literature;  Biochemistry  402 

Laboratory  Manual 

R.W.  Olafson,  J.T.  Buckley  January-April  (2-4) 


MICR  200  (3)  INTRODUCTORY  MICROBIOLOGY 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a broad  introduction  to  the  field  of 
microbiology.  Basic  principles  in  the  following  areas  will  be  covered: 
prokaryotic  cell  structure  and  function;  physiology  and  growth  of 
microorganisms  with  an  emphasis  on  diversity;  virology;  microbial 
genetics;  immunology;  medical  microbiology;  applied  microbiology; 
microbial  ecology.  Degree  credit  will  not  normally  be  counted  for  both 
Microbiology  101  and  Microbiology  200. 

Texts:  Brock,  Biology  of  Microorganisms,  3rd  ed.;  Microbiology  100 
Laboratory  Manual 

T.W.  Pearson,  T.J.  Trust,  E.E.  Ishiguro 

September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

MICR  301  (1  Vi)  INFECTION  AND  IMMUNITY 

Consideration  of  pathogenic  bacteria  and  viruses;  mechanisms  of 
pathogenicity;  detailed  examination  of  the  major  infectious  diseases;  the 
immune  and  allergic  responses.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in 
Microbiology  300  or  Bacteriology  300. 

Prerequisites:  Microbiology  200  or  permission  of  the  Department 

Texts:  Mims,  Pathogenesis  of  Infectious  Disease,  2nd  ed.;  Microbioloev 
301  Laboratory  Manual 

T.J.  Trust  September-December  (2-3) 


MICR  302(1  Vi)  MICROBIAL  GENETICS 

Principles  of  genetics  in  bacteria  and  bacteriophages.  Topics  to  be 
covered  include  mutagens  and  mutations;  genetic  exchange  in 
microorganisms;  genetic  recombination;  gene  expression;  and  genetic 
analyses.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Microbiology  300  or 
Bacteriology  300. 

Prerequisites:  Microbiology  300  or  Biochemistry  200;  or  permission  of 
the  Department 

Texts:  Selected  readings  from  the  literature;  Microbiology  302 
Laboratory  Manual  * 

E.E.  Ishiguro  January-April  (2-3) 


mi\<n  oou  OCMINAH 

Attendance  and  participation  in  either  Microbiologj-  380  or  Biochemistry 
380  IS  required  of  students  in  the  third  year  of  the  Major  and  Honour 

^ Microbiology 

^ and  Biochemistry  380.  Attendance  is  recommended  for  students  in 

pro^ams*  Honours 

(Grading;  COM,  N,  or  F) 
(2-0;  2-0) 
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MICR  400  (3)  ADVANCED  MICROBIOLOGY/IMMUNOLOQY 

An  advanced  consideration  of  molecular  aspects  of  bacteria  and  vimses 
and  an  introduction  to  cellular  and  molecular  immunology.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to;  the  expression  and  control  of  wnetic  in- 
formation with  emphasis  on  metabolic  effects,  the  molecular  biology  ol 
plant,  animal  and  bacterial  viruses  with  emphasis  on  structure  mor- 
phogenesis and  gene  expression,  the  generation  of  antibody  diversity; 
immune  effector  mechanisms  and  their  regulation  as  well  as  im- 
munological principles  as  applied  to  research  and  medicine. 

Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  300  and  Microbiology  302,  or  permission  of 
the  Department 

Texts:  Selected  readings  from  the  literature;  Benacerraf  and  Unanue, 
Textbook  of  Immunology  ; Microbiology  400  Lab  Manual 

E.E.  Ishiguro,  A T.  Matheson,  T.W.  Pearson,  T.J.  Trust 

September-April  (2-4;  2-4) 

MICR  470  (1 V2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  MICROBIOLOGY 
MICR  480  (1V^)  SEMINAR 

Seminars  are  presented  weekly  by  invited  speakers.  Department 
members  and  aU  students  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Major  and  Honours 
programs.  Students  are  required  to  submit  a literature  research  paper  of 
up  to  3,000  words  as  well  as  a condensed  abstract  and  to  deliver  an  oral 
presentation.  Attendance  and  participation  in  either  Biochemistry  480  or 
Microbiology  480  is  required  of  all  students.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for 
both  Biochemistry  480  and  Microbiology  480.  „ „ 

September-April  (2-0;  2-0) 

MICR  499  (3)  UNDERGRADUATE  THESIS 

Research  under  the  direction  of  a faculty  member.  Open  to  Honours 
students  only.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Biochemistry  499  and 
Microbiology  499. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Not  all  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  a particular  year. 
Students  should  consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  courses  which 
will  be  offered  this  year. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 
BIOC  500  (3)  BIOCHEMISTRY 

An  advanced  consideration  of  biological  macromolecules.  The  detailed 
chemistry  of  nucleic  acids  and  proteins  as  well  as  their  contributions  to 
supramolecular  biological  systems  and  their  organization  and  in- 
terrelationships will  be  emphasized. 

A.T.  Matheson,  R.W.  Olafson,  J.T.  Buckley 

BIOC  510 (1-3)  TOPICS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY 

An  intensive  consideration  of  recent  advances  in  the  discipline. 

510A  Protein  synthesis 
510B  Structure  of  nucleic  acids 
510C  Cellular  evolution 

510D  Exp>erimental  techniques  in  protein  chemistry 


510E  Environmental  biochemistry  and  toxicrrlogy 
510F  Biological  membranes 
510G  Molecular  immunology 
510H  Molecular  Genetics 

BIOC  570  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY 

A wide  range  of  biochemical  topics  will  be  available  for  assignments. 
Topics  will  be  restricted  to  recent  advances.  The  student’s  graduate 
adviser  will  not  normally  participate  in  directed  studies  taken  For  more 
than  one  unit  of  credit. 

BIOC  580(1)  SEMINAR 

Attendance  and  participation  are  required.  Formal  presentation  of  a 
major  research  topic  in  Biochemistry  other  than  the  student’s  own 
research  will  be  required. 

BIOC  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  M.SC.  THESIS; 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

BIOC  699  (credit  to  be  determined)  PH.D.  DISSERTATION: 
BIOCHEMISTRY 


MICROBIOLOGY 
MICR  500  (3)  ADVANCED  MICROBIOLOGY 

Molecular  biology  of  the  structure  and  metabolism  of  bacteria  and 
viruses.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  integrative  genetic  and  en- 
zymological  control  mechanisms  as  they  effect  the  morphogenesis, 
structure  and  metabolism  of  a wide  variety  of  microorganisms. 

MICR  510(1-3)  TOPICS  IN  MICROBIOLOGY 

An  intensive  cortsideration  of  recent  advances  in  the  discipline. 

510A  Metabolic  regulation 
510B  Gell  structure  and  function 
510G  Microbial  pathogenicity 
510D  Bacterial  membranes 
510E  Gellular  immunolo^ 

510F  Advanced  Microbial  Genetics 
510G  Biochemistry  of  Antigens 

MICR  570  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  MICROBIOLOGY 

A wide  range  of  microbiological  topics  will  be  available  for  assignment. 
Topics  will  oe  restricted  to  an  analysis  of  recent  advances.  The  student 
graduate  adviser  will  not  normally  participate  in  directed  studies  taken 
tor  more  than  one  unit  credit. 

MICR  580(1)  SEMINAR 

Attendance  and  participation  are  required.  Formal  presentation  of  a 
major  research  topic  Microbiology  other  than  the  student’s  own  research 
will  be  required. 

MICR  599(credlt  to  be  determined)  M.SC.  THESIS-MICROBIOLOGY 

MICR  699  (credit  to  be  determined)  PH.D.  DISSERTATION; 
MICROBIOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 


John  E.  Mclnerney,  B.Sc.  (Ottawa),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Gol.),  As- 
sociate Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Michael  J.  Ashwood-Smith,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Durham),  Ph.D.  (London), 
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LLTd.  (Alta.)  (S.  Fraser),  D.Env.St.  (Waterloo),  F.R.S.C., 
Adjunct  Professor. 
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(Maryland),  Associate  Professor. 

Marcus  A.M.  Bell,  B.S.F.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.F.  (Yale),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.), 
R.P.F.,  Associate  Professor. 

Arthur  T.  Bergerud,  B.Sc.  (Ore.  St.),  M.Sc.  (Wis.),  Ph.D,  (Brit.  Col.), 
F.R.S.C.,  Part-time  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  (1982-84). 

Kenneth  L.  Denman,  B.Sc,  (Calgary),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time 
A^unct  Associate  Professor. 

Patrick  T.  Gregory,  B.Sc.  (Tor.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Man.),  Associate 
Professor. 


Edwin  M.  Ha^eier,  B.A.  (Queen's),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Associate  Professor. 

Louis  A.  Hobson,  B.S.  (Humboldt  St.  Coll.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.), 
Associate  Professor. 

Jack  L.  Littlepage,  B.A.  (San  Diego  St.  Coll.),  Ph.D.  (Stanford), 
Associate  Professor. 

David  L.  Mackas,  B.S.  (Wash.),  Ph.D.  (Dalhousie),  Part-time  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  (1982-84). 

John  W.  Paden,  B.S.  (Calif.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  (Idaho!,  Associate  Professor. 

Miles  Paul,  A.B.  (Harvard),  Dip.  in  Educ.  (Mafcerere),  Ph.D.  (Stan- 
ford), Associate  Professor, 

Robert  G.B.  Reid,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Glasgow),  Associate  Professor 

Richard  A.  Ring,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Glasgow),  Associate  Professor, 

E.  Derek  Styles,  B.S. A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Wise.),  Associate  Professor. 

Geraldine  Allen,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.  St.),  Assistant 
Professor  and  Curator  of  the  Herbarium. 

Robert  Burke,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor. 

Edward  H.  Miller.  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  M.Sc.  (Camb.).  Ph.D.  (Dalhousie), 
Part-time  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  (1982-84). 

Dorothy  H.  Paul,  B.A.  (Radcliffe),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor. 

Verena  J.  Tunnicliffe,  B.Sc.  (McMaster),  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  (Yale), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Janna  W.  Kumi,  B.A.  (Concordia),  M.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Lecturer 
(1983-84). 
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Hamish  D.W.  Bridgman,  C.D.,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  B.A.,  M.A. 
(Camb.),  Administrative  Officer. 

Cynthia  Campbell,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Bristol),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 
Mary  Dennis,  M.S.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 

Hans  Hack)  F.  Dietrich,  Senior  Scientific  Assistant. 

Yousuf  A.  Ebrahim,  M.Sc.  (York),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 

G.  Beth  Stevenson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Laboratory  In- 
structor. 

Ian  G.  Thornton,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 

John  G.S.  Trelawny,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  see 
page  206;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  46. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

In  all  cases,  students  planning  a program  in  Biology  should  consult 
with  the  Department  Office  for  advice. 


Honours  and  Major  proCTams  in  Biolop^  consist  of  (a)  a Core  of 
required  Biology  courses,  (b)  Corequisites  in  the  physical  sciences,  and 
(cl  additional  courses  to  complete  a minimum  number  of  biology  units. 
Tne  core  and  science  corequisites  for  Honours  and  Major  proCTams  are 
outlined  on  this  page.  A number  of  pro^ams  are  suggested  below  for 
students  interested  in  particular  areas  of  biology. 

B.Sc.  General  and  B.A.  General  programs  should  be  chosen  to  meet 
the  requirements  as  set  out  in  the  Program  outline  on  this  page. 


NOTES:  (These  refer  to  the  Biology  Programs  chart  below.) 

1)  Biology  150  or  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the 
Department  unless  otherwise  stated  in  course  descriptions.  The  Biology 
150  requirement  may  be  considered  fulfilled  by  any  one  of:  Biology  105, 
Botanv  105,  Zooloirv  105,  Bacteriology  200,  Grade  XIII  Biology,  Botany 
or  Zoology.  Students  who  have  passed  Biology  11  and  12  may  enrol  in 
courses  for  which  Biolo^  150  is  prerequisite  while  students  having  credit 
only  in  Biolo^  1 1 should  take  Biology  150.  Students  having  only  Biology 
11  may,  under  special  circumstances,  bypass  Biology  150  with  per- 
mission from  the  Biology  Department.  Counselling  on  this  matter  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Biology  Department  preceding  and  during 
registration. 

2)  The  minimum  Physics  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  completion 
of  two  of  Physics  100,  110,  120,  220,  for  which  Mathematics  100/101  (or 
130)  are  corequisite.  This  is  the  preferred  option  for  Biology  majors  and 
honours  students  (especially  those  whose  interests  include  the  quan- 
titative aspects  of  ecology,  functional  or  marine  biology)  and  for  those 
intending  to  proceed  to  naduate  studies  or  professional  schools.  Other 
students  may  satisfy  the  Physics  requirement  by  taking  Physics  102. 

3)  Students  considering  going  on  to  professional  schools,  e.g. 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc.  and  any  other  students  requiring  a second  year 
course  in  physical  chemistry  should  choose  Chemistry  140/145  or 
101/102/245  or  100/102/245  as  prerequisite  for  Chemistry  222. 

4)  Mathematics  100/101  or  equivalent  must  be  taken  if  a student 
intends  to  take  advanced  courses  in  Mathematics,  Chemistry  or  Physics; 
otherwise  Mathematics  102  and  151  are  advised. 

5)  Students  may  take  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  courses 
offered  by  other  departments  on  topics  of  related  interest  in  lieu  of 
courses  in  biology  as  part  of  the  required  number  of  Biology  electives. 

6)  Students  taking  the  Biochemistry  200  (l‘/j)  and  Biolo^  200  (Wt) 
sequence  of  courses  may  count  \ Vi  units  for  Biochemistry  200  towards 
the  minimum  of  6 units  of  200  level  Biology  required  for  a B.Sc.  General 
or  B.A.  General  degree. 

71  Students  considering  teaching  as  a profession  are  advised  to  include 
botn  Biology  305  and  331  in  their  oegree  programs. 

8)  Biolo^  Honours  and  Majors  students  are  strongly  advised  to 
complete  Biology  304  not  later  than  their  3rd  year. 

Students  planning  to  become  professional  biologists  should  be 
prepared  to  continue  their  studies  into  graduate  school  and,  in 
preparation  for  this,  are  advised  to  take  either  an  Honours  or  a Major 
B.Sc.  program,  the  Honours  Program  being  preferable. 

Proficiency  examinations  in  one  or  two  modern  languages  are  usually 
required  in  graduate  studies,  and  students  planning  graduate  work  are 
advised  to  elect  one  or  two  courses  in  French,  German,  Russian  or  other 
modern  languages  on  recommendation  of  the  Department. 

Students  are  advised  of  the  usefulness  of  Biometrics  in  most  biological 
work  and  of  the  increasing  use  of  computers  in  many  areas  of  biology. 
The  Department  should  be  consulted  regarding  areas  for  which  com- 


puter training  or  extra  Mathematics  courses  are  advisable. 

The  provision  exists  (see  page  30),  Fourth  Year  Gredit  for  Medicine, 
etc.)  for  students  who  have  taken  their  first  three  years  at  the  University 
of  Victoria  to  be  granted  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  from  the  University  of  Victoria 
after  at  least  one  year  of  a medical  program.  Biology  students  con- 
templating entry  into  medicine  after  the  third  year  should  consult  with 
the  Department  about  their  choice  of  undergraduate  courses  as  soon  as 
possible  to  ensure  the  necessary  provisions  outlined  on  page  30  can  be 
met. 

Students  may  be  required  to  meet  part  of  the  expenses  involved  in 
required  field  trips  or  the  supplying  of  course  manuals. 

Students  wishing  electives  in  environmental  topics  should  see  the 
electives  offered  under  the  Environmental  Studies  Program,  page  72. 


BIOLOGY  PROGRAMS 


B.Sc.  HONOURS 

B.Sc.  MAJOR 

Core 

Core 

Biol.  150’ 

3 

Biol.  150’ 

3 

Bioc.  200 

l‘/j 

Bioc.  200  1 

I'/i 

Biol.  200 

IVk 

Biol.  200  1 

l‘/2 

Biol.  203/204 

3 

Biol.  203/204 

3 

Biol.  206/207 

3 

Biol.  206/207 

3 

Biol.  300/306 

3 

Biol.  300/306 

3 

One  of  Biol.  303,305  or  331 

3 

One  of  Biol.  303,  305 

Biol.  250  (or  Stat.  250) 

l‘/j 

or  331 

3 

Biol.  304 

IVi 

Biol.  460 

1 

Biol.  499 

3 

Minimum  of  10 ‘/j  upperJevel 

Minimum  of  9 upper  level 

Biology  units  chosen  to 

Biolo^  units  chosen  to 

complete  program” 

12 

complete  program” 

9 

Minimum  No.  of  Biology 

Minimum  No.  of  Biology 

units 

37 

units 

27 

Corequisites 

Corequisites 

TwoofPhys.  100,  110,  120 

TwoorPhys.  100,  110, 

220;  or  102' 

3 

120,  220;  or  102' 

3 

Ghem.  100/102,  or  101/102, 

Ghem.  100/102,  or  101/102, 

or  140/145' 

3 

or  140/145' 

3 

Math.  100/101  or  102/151 

Math.  130  or  102/151 

or  equivalent* 

3 

or  equivalent* 

3 

Stat.  250  (may  be  taken 

Ghem.  231/232,  or  231/235 

3 

instead  of  Biol.  250) 

l‘/s 

Electives  21-22‘/j 

Ghem.  231/232,  or  231/235 

3 

Electives  12-13*/j 

TOTAL  UNITS 

61 

TOTAL  UNITS 

60 

Note:  all  courses  counting  towards  the  27  units  for  the  Major  or  37  units 
for  the  Honours  program  must  be  passed  with  a grade  G or  better. 


B.Sc.  GENERAL 

B.A.  GENERAL 

Biol.  150’ 

3 

Biol.  150’ 

3 

6 units 

6 units 

of  200  level  Biology 

of  200  level  Biology' 

courses' 

6 

courses' 

6 

9 units 

9 units 

of  acceptable  Bio- 

of  acceptable  Bio- 

logy  courses  num- 

logy  courses  num- 

bered  300  and  above' 

9 

bered  300  and  above' 

9 

Biol,  units 

18 

Biol,  units 

18 

Corequisites 

Corequisites 

TwoofPhys.  100/110/ 

120/220,  or  102' 

3 

Ghem.  120;  or  100/102, 

Ghem.  120;  or  100/102, 

101/102  or  140/145 

3 

101/102  or  140/145 

3 

Math.  100/101  or  102/151 
or  equivalent*  3 

’See  note  1 ) , on  left . ^See  note  3) , on  left . ®See  note  5) , on  left . 

'See  note  2),  on  left.  ‘See  note  4),  on  left.  ‘See  note  6),  on  left. 


RECOMMENDED  PROGRAMS  FOR 
MAJORS  AND  HONOURS 

The  five  suggested  proCTams  listed  on  the  following  page  are  examples 
of  programs  commonly  chosen  but  they  are  not  intended  to  be  the  only 
options  available.  Programs  designed  to  fit  the  specific  needs  of  a student 
may  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  as  long  as  they  fulfill 
the  requirements  listed  in  the  Biology  Programs  chart  above. 
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MAJOR 

Suggested  Program  in  Botany 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Biol.  1.50’  3 

Bioc.  2(X)/ 

Biol.  2(K)  3 

Biol.  .300/ 

306  3 

Biol.  318/ 

418  4'r 

Chem. 

100/102. 
or  101/102. 
or  140/145  3 

Biol.  203/ 

204  3 

Biol.  331  3 

Biologx 
Group  I 

Electives'  3 

Two  of  Phvs. 
100/110/ 
120/220, 
or  102  3 

Biol.  206/ 

207  3 

Biol.  343 
and  344  3 

Math  102/ 

151  or 
130  or 

equivalent  3 

Chem.  23 1/232 
or  231/235  3 

Electives^  3 

15 

Electives^  3 

15 

Electives^  6 

15 

Electives^  7Vt 
15 

Biology  Group  I Electives; 

Biol.  315  (I'/j),  411  (3),  415  (3),  420  (\Vt),  421  (I'/s),  422  (l‘/2),  423 
(1‘/2)-443  (1‘/2),453  (1‘/!), 

Departmental  Advisers  in  BotanyrDrs  Allen  (Plant  Taxonomy). 
Austin  (Phycology),  Ballantyne  (Physiolog>),  Bell  (Ecologv'  and 
Taxonomy),  Owens  (Morphogx')  and  Paden  (Mycologx). 


Suggested  Program  in  Ecology 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

•Fourth  Year 

Biol.  150'  3 

Bioc.  200/ 

Biol.  200  3 

Biol.  300/ 

306  3 

Biol.  427  Wi 

Chem. 

100/102. 
or  101/102. 
or  140/145  3 

Biol.  203/ 

204  3 

Biol.  305 
or  331  3 

Biol.  440  1'  2 

Two  of 
Phys.  100/110 
126/220,  or 
102  3 

Biol.  206/ 

207  3 

Biol.  318 
and  418  4 Vi 

Biol.  Group  11 
electives*  3 

Math  102/ 

152  or 
130  or 

equivalent  3 

Chem. 

231/232 
or  231/235  3 

Electives"  3 

15 

Electives"  3 

15 

Electives"  4 Vi 
15 

Electives"  9 

15 

Biology  Group  II  Electives; 

Biol.  312  (l'/2),  313  (l'/2).  408  (l‘/2),  or  316’  (I'.A),  411  (3),  412  (1  >'2) 
420  (l‘/2),  425  (3),  426  (3).  427  (I'A),  428  (l‘/j),  432  (l‘/2),  453  (l‘/2), 
454  (1  >/2),  455  (1  Vi),  407  (1  Vi),  434  (1  Vi) 
with  Departmental  permission. 

Departmental  Advisers  in  Ecology;  Drs.  Allen  (Plant  Taxonomy). 
Austin  (Marine  and  Freshwater  Plant),  Bell  (Terrestrial  Plants),  Ellis 
(Marine),  Gregory  (Terrestrial  and  Population),  Hagmeier  (Terrestrial 

and  Freshwater!,  Ring  (Entomology),  Tunnicliffe,  (Marine  Benthic 
Community  Ecology). 


Suggested  Program  in  Functional  Biology 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Biol.  1,50'  3 

Bioc.  2(X)/ 

Biol.  2(X)  3 

Biol..3(X)/.306  3 

Biology 
Croup  III 
Electives*  6 

Chem. 

KX)(102. 
or  101/102. 
or  140/145  3 

Biol,  203/ 

204  3 

Biol.  .305 
or  331  3 

Two  of  Phys. 
100/110/120/ 
220, 

or  102  3 

Biol.  2(X)/ 

207  3 

Biol.  .309 
or  .34.3  1 Vt 

Biology 
Croup  III 
Electives  1 Vi 

Math.  102/151 
or  1.30  or 
etpiivalent  3 

Chem. 

231/2.35  3 

Electives"  3 

15 

Electives"  3 

15 

Electives"  6 

15 

Electives"  9 

15 

Biology  Group  III  Electives; 

Biol.  301  (3),  302  (3),  309  (IV2),  343  (1*/,).  401  (3),  403  (3),  405  (3), 
409  (3),  412  (l‘/2),  .344  (l‘/2)  or  417  (I'/r),  419  (I'/r),  424  (IV2),  425 
(3),  433  (3),455(1‘/2). 

Departmental  Advisers  in  Functional  Biology;Drs.  Ashwood-Smith 
(Cell  Physiology),  Ballantyne  (Plant  Physiology),  Fontaine  (Invertebrate 
Functional  Morphology  and  Ultrastructure),  Hayward  (Whole  Animal 
Physiology),  Mackie  (Behavioural  Physiology),  Mclnerney  (En- 
vironmental and  Fish  Physiology),  Owens  (Plant  Morphogenesis),  Paul 
(Developmental  Zoology),  Styles  (Genetics). 

Suggested  Program  in  Marine  Biology 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Biol.  150'  3 

Bioc.  200/ 

Biol.  200  3 

Biol.  300/ 

306  3 

Biol.  450 
or  454*  3 

Chem. 

100/102, 
or  101/102. 
or  140/145  3 

Biol.  203/ 

207  3 

Biol.  305 
or  331  3 

Biology  Group 
IV  Electives*  3 

Two  of  Phvs. 
100/110/120/ 
220 

or  102  3 

Biol.  206/ 

207  3 

Biol.  311  3 

Math.  102/151 
or  130  or 
e<|uivalent  3 

Chem. 

231/232 
or  231/235  3 

Electives"  3 

15 

Electives"  3 

15 

Electives"  6 

15 

Electives"  9 

15 

Biology  Group  IV  Electives; 

Biol.  301  (3),  314  (3),  403  (IV2),  411  (3).  414  (3),  425  (3),  431  (3),  450 
(3),  454  (1  Vi),  455  (1  Vi),  434  (1  Vt). 


Departmental  Advisers  in  Marine  Biology;  Drs.  Austin  (Marine 
Algae),  Burke  (Invertebrate  Embryology),  Ellis  (Benthos;  Intertidal 
Biolog)’),  Fontaine  (Marine  Invertebrates:  Functional  Morphology), 
Hobson  (Oceanography:  Phytoplankton),  Littlepage  (Oceanogra^y: 
Zooplankton),  Mackie  (Marine  Invertebrates:  Behavioural  Physiology 

'See  Note  1 , page  40.  :>See  Note  3,  page  40. 

^See  Note  2,  page  40.  *See  Note  4,  page  40. 

^ee  Note  5,  page  40. 
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and  Ultrastructure),  Mclnerney  (Fish:  Physiology  and  Behaviour),  Paul 
(Marine  Embryology),  Reid  (Marine  Invertebrates:  Physiology), 

Tunnicliffe  (Marine  Benthic  Community  Ecology). 

Suggested  Program  in  Zoology 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Biol.  150’  3 

Bioc.  200/ 

Biol.  200  3 

Biol.  300/ 

306  3 

Biology 
Group  V 
Electives*  6 

Ghem. 

100/102 
or  101/102, 
or  140/145  3 

Biol.  203/ 

204  3 

Biol.  305^  3 

Two  of  Phys. 
100/101/120/ 
220 

or  102  3 

Biol.  206/ 

207  3 

Biol.  309  I'/i 
Biology’ 

Group  V 
Electives  1 ‘/s 

Math. 

102/151, 
or  130  or 
equivalent  3 

Ghem. 

231/232 
or  231/235  3 

Electives^  3 

15 

Electives^  3 

15 

Electives”  6 

15 

Electives”  9 

15 

'See  Note  1,  below.  ^See  Note  3,  below. 

^See  Note  2,  below.  'See  Note  4,  below. 

Biology  Group  V Electives: 

Biol.  301  (3),  302  (3),  312/313  (3),  314  (3),  345  (IVs),  403  (3),  412 
(l‘/t),  417/419  (3),  425  (3),  427/428  (3),  431  (3),  432  (IVi),  437  (IVi), 
444/445  (3),455(l>/s). 

Departmental  Advisers  in  Zoology:  Drs.  Gregory  (Herp>etology), 
Hayward  (Mammalian  Physiology),  Maclde  (Invertebrates!,  Mclnerney 
(Icnthyology),  Paul  (Development  Zoology),  Ring  (Entomology). 

NOTES:  These  refer  to  Suggested  Program  charts  on  page  39  and  this 
page.) 

1)  Students  who  bypassed  Biology  150  should  take  three  units  selected 
from  Biolo^  203,  204,  206,  and  207  in  their  first  year  and  Biology  300 
and  306  in  their  second  year.  They  must  choose  an  additional  three  units 
of  course  work  to  be  taken  in  their  third  year  or  fourth  year,  either  from 
the  appropriate  Suggested  Program  electives,  or  in  consultation  with  the 
Department. 

2)  Students  planning  on  continuing  to  graduate  studies  should  consult 
the  Department  regarding  the  advisability  of  taking  one  or  more  modern 
lan^age  courses  as  electives. 

3)  Students  are  urged  to  consult  a departmental  adviser  regarding  the 
desirable  choice  of  electives  for  any  particular  area  of  interest  within  this 
option.  Biology  250  and  304  are  strongly  recommended  for  all  Biology 
Majors. 

4)  See  note  5)  on  page  38. 

5)  If  only  Biology  454  is  taken,  another  1 Vi  units  should  be  selected 
from  Group  IV  electives. 


HONOURS 

Honours  students  should  complete  the  program  of  required  courses 
and  Biolo^  electives  as  described  for  the  Major,  and  in  addition  should 
take  Biol.  304  (1  Vi)  preferably  in  their  third  year,  Biol.  460  (1)  and  499 
(3)  in  their  fourth  year.  Of  the  remaining  8 units  to  complete  the  60-unit 
den-ee  requirement,  at  least  3 units  must  be  from  an  additional  course(s) 
in  Biolo^  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

Intending  Honours  students  should  first  discuss  their  proposed  thesis 
research  or  tutorial  with  a Department  faculty  member  and  obtain  his 
consent  to  serve  as  their  thesis  supervisor.  They  should  then  apply  in 
writing  to  the  Ghairman  of  the  Department  for  admission  to  the 
Honours  proCTam.  This  should  be  completed  by  May  1 in  the  third  year 
of  studies.  However,  under  special  circumstances  applications  will  be 
a^pted  up  to  the  end  of  remstration  week  of  the  fourth  year  of  studies. 
The  TOmpIeted  thesis  will  be  examined  by  a small  committee  which 
includes  the  supervisor.  Applicants  should  have  and  maintain  a grade 
point  average  of  at  least  6.00  in  all  Department  courses. 

First  Class  Honours  will  be  awarded  to  students  obtaining  a first  class 
average  in  300  and  400  level  courses,  and  must  include  first  class  stan- 


ding in  Biol.  499.  Second  Class  Honours  will  be  awarded  to  students 
obtaining  a second  class  average  in  300  and  400  level  courses,  and  must 
include  at  least  second  class  standing  in  Biol.  499.  A student  who  obtains 
a first  class  average  in  his  300  and  400  level  courses  but  second  class 
standing  in  Biology  499  will  have  the  option  of  receiving  a B.Sc.  with  a 
First  Class  Major  in  Biology  or  secona  class  Honours.  A student  who 
achieves  lower  than  secona  class  standing  in  Biology  499  will  graduate 
under  the  Major  program  provided  he  satisfies  other  requirements  for  the 
degree. 

The  submission  date  for  the  thesis  is  the  last  day  of  lectures. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

BIOLOGY 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 
a particular  year. 

NOTE:  Biology  150  or  equivalent  is  normally  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  the  Department  except  where  otherwise  stated.  For  in- 
formation concerning  acceptable  equivalents  see  Note  1,  page  38. 

BIOL  150  (3)  PRINCIPLES  OF  MODERN  BIOLOGY 

A broad  introduction  to  biological  science  emphasizing  the  principles  of 
cell  biology,  bioenergetics,  physiology,  genetics,  evolution  and  ecology. 
The  major  plant  and  animal  groups  are  surveyed,  stressing  diversity 
through  adaption.  Since  many  students  taking  this  course  do  not  proceed 
to  other  courses  in  Biology  a particular  attempt  is  made  to  relate 
biological  principles  to  matters  of  human  concern.  The  course, 
therefore,  is  designed  for  those  with  little  biological  background  and 
those  wishing  to  consolidate  their  understanding  of  basic  biological 
science.  (See  Note  1,  page  38) 

Text:  Keeton,  Biological  Science,  3rd  ed. 

D.J.  Ballantyne  and  Members  of  the  Department 

September- April  (3-3;  3-3) 

BIOL  200  (1  Vi)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CELL 
STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTION 

Basic  cellular  and  subcellular  structure  and  function.  Origin  of  cells; 
evolution  of  eucaryocytes.  Gellular  homeostasis  and  control  mechanisms. 
Ghromosome  structure  and  function.  Gene  action.  Specialized  cells  and 
their  function  including  cells  of  the  immune  system.  (See  Biochemistry 
200  Galendar  entry). 

Pre-or  corequisites:  Ghemistry  230  or  233  or  231/232  or  231/235 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  200 
Text:  To  be  announced 

M.  Paul  January-April  (3-2) 


BIOL  203(1  Vi)  ALGAE  AND  FUNGI 

The  biology  of  the  algae  and  the  fungi,  including  discussions  of  their 
oripns  and  evolution,  ecolo^,  physiology,  and  use  by  man. 
Laboratories  will  include  examination  of  the  cytology  and  the  mor- 
pholo^  of  marine  and  freshwater  algae,  and  isolation,  pure  culture,  and 
identification  of  fungi.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Botany  205. 

Text:  To  be  announced 


L.A.  Hobson,  J.W.  Paden  September-December  (3-3) 

BIOL  204  (1  Vi)  METAPHYTA 

Survey  of  the  bryoph^es  and  vascular  plants.  Gell  structure  and  tissues 
of  v^ular  plants  will  be  discussed  as  they  relate  to  plant  function.  The 
origin  and  evolution  of  plant  structures  and  groups  making  up  the 
metaphyta  will  be  emphasized.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for 
Botany  205. 

Text:  Raven,  Evert  and  Gurtis,  Biology  of  Plants 

G. A.  Allen  January-April  (3-3) 

BIOL  206  (1  Vi)  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 

Survey  of  invertebrate  animals,  including  taxomony,  morphology,  life 
histories  and  phylogeny.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Zoology 


Text:  Barnes,  Invertebrate  Zoology,  4th  ed. 

A.R.  Fontaine  September-December  (3-3) 


BIOL  207  (1  Vi)  CHORDATE  ZOOLOGY 

A survey  of  chordate  diversity  in  an  evolutional^’  perspective.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  comparative  morphology  of  organ  system's.  Lalxiratory  work 
involves  dissections  of  representative  specimens,  and  a term  report  is 
required.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Zoology  202. 

Text:  To  be  announced 

J.S.  Hayward  January-April  (3-3) 
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BIOL  250  (formerly  one-hall  of  304) (1  %)  BIOMETRICS:  I 

Elfinentary  statistics  for  biologs-  students.  Topics  include  variables  and 
frtHiuency  distributions,  probability,  sample  statistics  and  confidence 
limits,  hypothesis  testing,  two-sample  tests,  introduction  to  chi-square 
tests.  Weealy  exercises  in  laboratory  classes;  take-home  problem  sets  also 
assigned. 

NOTE:  Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  both  Statistics  250  and  Biology 
250 

Text:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  300  (1’/j)  GENETICS 

Nature  and  function  of  the  genetic  material.  Reproduction  and  heredity 
in  eukaryotes  and  prokaryotes.  Classical  concept  of  the  gene.  Genetic 
control  of  biochemical  reactions,  differentiation  and  development. 
Population  genetics  and  evolutionary  mechanisms. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  delay  taking  Biology  300  until  after  they 
have  successfully  completed  Biology’  2(X)  (C^l  Biology'). 

Pre-or  corequisite:  Biology  200  (Cell  Biology) 

Text:  Wagner,  Judd,  Sanders  and  Richardson,  Introduction  to  Modem 
Genetics 

E.D.  Styles  January-April  (3-2) 

BIOL  301  (3)  INVERTEBRATE  FUNCTIONAL  MORPHOLOGY 

A course  for  the  student  who  wants  an  in-depth  treatment  of  in- 
vertebrates. Emphasis  is  placed  on  concepts  and  principles  of  functional 
morphology;  supplementary  reading,  including  recent  journals,  is  en- 
couraged. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206,  Corequisite;  Biology  303  or  305 
Texts:  Barnes,  Invertebrate  Zoology,  4th  Ed. 

R.D.  Burke,  A.R.  Fontaine  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  302  (3)  MICROANATOMY 

A course  designed  to  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  microscopic 
structure  of  the  cells,  tissue,  and  organs  of  higher  vertebrates.  Functions 
of  specialized  cells  will  be  discussed  and  also  those  changes  in  structure 
and  function  which  occur  during  reproduction  and  development. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  human.  Reading  is  normally  limited  to 
suitable  textbook  material,  however,  opportunities  exist  for  outside 
reading.  Essays,  reports,  papers  or  drawings  are  not  required.  Criteria 
for  entry;  Third  or  fourth  year  honours,  major,  and  pre-profession 
students  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Pre-or  corequisites;  Zollogy  202  or  Biology  207,  Biology  303  (Zoology 
303)  is  desirable. 

Texts:  Copenhaver,  Bailey's  Textbook  of  Histology;  Patten,  Foundations 
of  Embryology 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  304  (1 W , formerly  3)  BIOMETRICS:  II 

Introduction  to  experimental  design,  sampling,  and  data  analysis  for 
biologists.  Topics  include  chi-square  analyses,  analysis  of  variance 
designs,  recession  and  correlation,  and  non-parametric  tests;  the  course 
deals  mainly  with  univariate  statistics,  but  multivariate  methods  are 
discussed  briefly.  Laboratory  classes  include  tutorials  and  projects  in- 
volving planning  and  carrying  out  surveys  or  experiments  designed  to 
test  specific  hypotheses;  take-home  problem  sets  are  also  assigned. 

Prerequiste:  Biology  250  or  Statistics  250 
Text;  To  be  announced 

P.T.  Gregory  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  305  (3)  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

A general  survey  of  the  physiology  of  animals  from  single-celled  to 
human  levels  of  organization. 

The  following  systems  will  be  treated:  nutritional;  digestive, 

osmoregulatory;  excretory;  respiratory;  thermoregulatory; 
neuromuscular  and  endocrinal. 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Biochemistry  200,  Biology  200  or  equivalent. 
Chemistry  230  or  233  or  231/232  or  231/235.  Students  are  strongly 
advised  to  delay  taking  Biology  305  until  after  they  have  successfully 
completed  these  courses.  Not  normally  open  to  students  in  second  year. 

Texts;  To  be  announced 

J.S.  Hayward,  R.G.B.  Reid  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 


BIOL  306  (1W)  ECOLOGY 

A survey  of  populations,  communities,  ecosystems,  and  the  general 
principles  of  ecology.  Laboratories  will  deal  with  Ixjth  field  and  ex- 
perimental aspects  of  ecology.  Biology  honours  and  major  students 
should  take  this  course  in  conjunction  with  Biology  3(X). 

Texts:  To  be  announced 
E.M.  Hagmeier,  C.A,  Allen, 

D.V.  Ellis,  P.T.  Gregory  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  309  (1 W)  DEVELOPMENTAL  ZOOLOGY 

Animal  develtmment  and  the  mechanisms  that  control  it.  Introductory 
embryology  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  analysis  of  developmental  processes.  Topics  considered  will  include 
gametogenesis,  fertilization,  cleavage,  embryogenesis,  organogenesis, 
cellular  differentiation,  growth,  metamorphosis,  regeneration. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  200,  206  and  207  or  permission  of  instructor 

Text:  Karp  and  Berrill,  Development 

M.  Paul  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  310  (3)  ELEMENTS  OF  OCEANOGRAPHY 

A non-technical  course  designed  to  give  the  general  student  a broad 
background  in  oceanography.  Lectures  will  cover  origin  and  extent  of 
the  oceans,  nature  of  tne  sea  bottom,  causes  and  effects  of  tides,  waves 
and  currents,  animal  and  plant  life  in  the  sea,  pollution  and  utilization  of 
the  oceans  by  man.  Open  to  all  students  in  second,  third  and  fourth  year. 

Biology  150  is  not  required  for  this  course.  Credit  for  this  course  will  not 
be  counted  toward  degree  programs  in  Biology.  Students  planning  to 
proceed  to  other  courses  in  Oceanography  must  take  Biology  311.  Credit 
will  not  be  given  for  both  Biology  310  ana  311. 

Texts;  To  be  announced 

J.L.  Littlepage  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

BIOL  311  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  OCEANOGRAPHY 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  physical,  chemical,  geological  and 
biological  oceanography.  Designed  for  biology  programs,  this  course 
will  provide  a broad,  comprehensive  study  of  the  open  ocean.  Lectures 
will  De  supplemented  by  laboratory  experience  in  the  techniques  of 
modern  oceanoCTaphy.  Participation  in  single  day  cruises  is  expected. 
This  course  may  oe  taken  by  students  with  third  year  standing  or  higher. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  101  or  102;  Mathematics  151/102  or  130; 
Chemist^  120  or  124  or  100/102  or  101/102  or  140/145;  Biology  203  or 
Botany  2()5;  and  Biology  206  or  Zoology  301.  Non-biology  science  majors 
wishing  this  course  should  consult  with  the  instructor  for  special  per- 
mission. Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Biology  310  and  311. 

Texts:  Duxbury,  A.C.,  The  Earth  and  Its  Oceans 

L.A.  Hobson  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  312(1  Vi)  INTRODUCTORY  ENTOMOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  physiology,  taxonomy  and  biology 
of  insects,  and  some  consideration  of  their  economic  importance.  A term 
essay  and  a representative  collection  of  75  species  of  insects  will  be 
required  before  completion  of  the  course.  The  specimens  should  be 
mounted,  identified  and  presented  as  a museum  collection.  Obtain 
instructions  before  the  summer  preceding  the  course.  Field  collecting 
trips  will  be  arranged  wherever  possible.  Students  proceeding  in  En- 
tomology are  advised  to  take  this  course  in  conjunction  with  Biology  313. 

Pre-or  corequisite;  Biology  206  or  Zoology  301 

Text;  Borror  and  Delong,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Insects.  (5th 
ed.) 

R.A.  Ring  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  313(1  Vi)  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY 

A study  of  man's  greatest  competitors  for  food  and  resources.  Insects  and 
arachnids  of  medical,  household,  stored  products,  horticultural, 
agricultural  and  forestry  importance  will  be  discussed.  The  course  will 
deal  to  a great  extent  with  the  variety  of  measures  available  for  jjest 
control. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  150  or  written  permission  of  instructor 
Texts;  Assigned  readings 

R.A.  Ring  September-December  (2-2) 
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BIOL  314  (3)  MARINE  FIELD  BIOLOGY 

The  ecology  and  natural  history  of  marine  shallow-water  and  intertidal 
organisms  will  be  studied.  Tne  laboratory  will  emphasize  field  in- 
vestigation of  a variety  of  marine  habitats  and  study  methodology  of 
solving  field  biological  problems.  Individual  field  projects  will  be  un- 
dertaken and  results  will  be  reported  in  seminars. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206  or  equivalent.  Biology  203  is  recommended 

Text:  Carefoot,  Pacific  Seashores  and  assigned  readings 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  315  (1  INTRODUCTION  TO  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

An  intensive  survey  of  current  principles  and  practice  of  plant  and  forest 
pathology;  diseases  incited  by  bacteria,  fungi,  viruses,  nematodes,  and 
physiological  factors  will  be  presented  and  discussed.  Mechanisms  of 
infwtion,  disease  development,  host-parasite  relations;  and  disease 
spread  will  be  considered.  Control  practices  including  chemical  and 
biological  control,  exclusion,  and  host  resistance  will  be  discussed. 
Laboratories  to  consist  of  isolation  and  identification  of  pathogens, 
innoculation  and  observation  of  disease  development.  Field  trips  to 
Federal  and  Provincial  laboratories  and  selected  field  sites. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  200,  203/204,  Chemistry  231,  and  232  or  235; 
Biology  331  recommended 

J.W.  Paden  January- April  (2-3) 

BIOL  318  (1  V!t)  SYSTEM ATICS  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

An  introduction  to  systematics  of  angiosperms;  classification;  iden- 
tification, rules  of  nomenclature;  the  major  CToups  of  flowering  plants; 
species  concepts  and  speciation;  experimental  approaches  to  systematics, 
with  examples  from  selected  groups. 

NOTE:  A well  prepared  collection  of  25  properly  identified  plants  must 
be  submitted  for  completion  of  the  course.  Students  are  urged  to  make 
their  collections  during  the  preceding  summer.  Contact  the  instructor  for 
details  and  collecting  equipment  as  early  as  possible. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  205  or  Biology  204  or  written  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Biology  300  is  recommended. 

Texts:  Jones  and  Luchsinger,  Plant  Systematics 

G.A.  Allen  January- April  (2-3) 

BIOL  320  (1  Vi)  GENETICS  AND  EVOLUTION 

Concepts  of  evolution  and  genetics  that  are  of  particular  interest  to 
present  day  society.  The  origin  of  life;  evolutionary’  forces;  genetic 
systems;  gene  environment  interactions;  the  genetics  of  man;  genetics 
and  man.  Demonstration  lessons  will  be  arranged.  Open  to  non-Biology 
and  general  program  Biology  students.  Biology  honours  and  major 
students  should  register  for  Biology  300.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both 
Biology  300  and  Biology  320. 

Prerequisites;  second,  third  and  fourth  year  students  with  Biology  150  or 
equivalent,  or  written  permission  of  instructor 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

E.D.  Styles  September-December  (3-0) 

BIOL  329  (1  %)  BIOLOGY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES 

An  introduction  to  the  systematics,  zoogeography,  and  ecolo^  of  ver- 
tebrates, with  particular  emphasis  on  the  vertebrates  of  British 
Columbia.  Laboratories  will  stress  vertebrate  systematics,  identification 
of  native  sjrecies,  and  techniques  of  specimen  collection  and  preparation; 
a field  trip  must  also  be  completed.  Field  trips  will  be  planned  when 
possible. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  207  or  Zoology  202,  or  written  permission  of 
Department 

Texts:  Robbins,  et  al.  Field  Guide  to  Birds  of  North  America;  Cowan 
and  Guiwet,  The  Mammals  of  British  Columbia;  Stebbins,  A Field 
Guide  to  western  Reptiles  and  Amphibians. 

P.T.  Gregory  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  331  (3)  INTRODUCTORY  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  all  phases  of  plant  physiology.  Growth  and 
flowering,  dormancy,  mechanisms  of  ion  exchange  and  salt  ac- 
cumulation, water  relations,  respiration  and  photosynthesis;  synthesis  of 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins. 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Biolo^  200;  Botany  205  or  Biology  203  and  204; 
Chemistry  230  or  233  or  231/232  or  231/2^;  or  written  permission  of  the 
instructor 

Text:  Ting,  Plant  Physiology 

D.J.  Ballantyne  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 


BIOL334(11/^)PLANTS  AND  MAN 

An  introduction  to  economically  important  plants  and  their  products, 
especially  as  sources  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  drugs  and  industrial  raw 
materials.  Aspects  of  plant  growth  and  development,  physiology, 
breeding  and  disease  will  be  discussed  for  important  agricultural  arid 
forest  plants.  Demonstrations  will  be  arrangecl.  Open  to  all  students  in 
seconcl,  third  and  fourth  years.  Biolo^  150  is  not  required  for  this 
course.  Normally  credit  for  this  course  will  not  be  counted  toward  deCTee 
programs  in  Biology,  but  Biology  students  may  take  this  course  as  a Tree 
elective. 

Texts;  Assigned  Readings;  General  Reference:  Janick,  Schery,  Woods 
and  Ruttan,  Plant  Science 

D.J.  Ballantyne,  J.W.  Owens,  J.N.  Paden,  E.D.  Styles 

September-December  (3-0) 

BIOL  338  (1  %)  APPLIED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

Application  of  principles  of  plant  physiolo®'  to  problems  in  agriculture, 
forestry  and  air  pollution.  Normally,  credit  for  this  course  will  not  be 
counted  toward  degree  programs  in  Biology,  but  Biology  students  may 
take  this  course  as  a free  elective. 

Prerequisites:  One  of  Biology  150,  200,  204,  or  334  or  permission  of 
instructor 

Text:  Bleasdale,  Plant  Physiology  in  Relation  to  Horticulture 

D.J.  Ballantyne  January-April  (3-0) 

BIOL  343  (1  %)  DEVELOPMENTAL  PLANT  ANATOMY 

A study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  cells,  tissues  and  organs  in 
vascular  plants  with  special  emphasis  given  to  seed  plants.  The  mature 
structures  are  discussed  as  they  relate  to  function.  Recent  studies  of  plant 
ultra-structure  are  considered  in  view  of  development  and  function.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  credit  tor  Biology  342  (3). 

Prerequisite;  Biology  204  (Botany  205) 

Texts:  Esau,  Anatomy  of  Seed  Plants 

J.N.  Owens  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  344 (D/^)  PLANT  MICROTECHNIQUE 

A study  of  the  techniques  used  to  investigate  structural  aspects  of  plant 
growth,  development  and  function.  Techniques  covered  include  paraffin 
methods,  wood  sectioning,  maceration,  clearing,  chromosome 
preparations,  photomicrography,  histochemistry  and  autoradiography. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Biology  324  (3). 

Prerequisite:  Biology  204  (Botany  205) 

Text:  Berlyn  and  Miksche,  Botanical  Microtechnique  and  Cytochemistry 
(Not  offered)  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  345  (1  'A , formerly  444)  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOUR 

An  introduction  to  animal  behaviour  emphasizing  the  range  of  func- 
tional patterns  and  critically  assessing  analogies  with  human  behaviour. 
Practical  studies  to  develop  observational  and  descriptive  skills  are 
assigned,  and  there  will  be  a number  of  class  field  trips. 

Text:  Ellis,  Animal  Behaviour,  and  its  Applications 

D. V.  Ellis  September-December  (3-3) 

BIOL  400  (1  ^A)  HISTORY  OF  BIOLOGY 

A study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  major  techniques  and  ideas 
of  biology. 

The  significance  of  the  important  historical  contributors  to  biologx'  will 
also  be  considered.  Open  to  third  and  fourth  year  students. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  150  or  p)ermission  of  Department 

Texts;  Assigned  readings 

R.G.B.  Reid  September-December  (3-0) 

BIOL  401  (3)  APPLICATION  OF  GENETIC  PRINCIPLES 

Examples  of  the  use  of  genetic  techniques  at  the  molecular, 
chromosomal  cellular,  organism  and  population  levels.  Genetics  of 
disea^  resistance  and  susceptibility.  Genetic  basis  for  host-parasite 
relationships.  Genetic  control  of  insects.  Methods  and  goals  of  plant  and 
animal  breeders.  Heritability  concepts.  Threshold  characteristics. 
Genetics  and  medicine.  Genetic  consequences  of  poulation  growth  rate 
changes  and  of  genetic  counselling  and  tnerapy. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  230  or  233;  (recommended:  Biology-  300) 
Texts:  Assigned  readings 

E. D.  Styles 


September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 
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BIOL  403  MVi,  formerly  3)  EMBRYOLOGY  OF  MARINE  IN- 
VERTEBRATES 

Examination  of  the  developmental  process  at  the  cellular  and  molecular 
level  will  be  coordinated  with  the  descriptive  and  experimental  em- 
brvoloKV’  of  the  marine  invertebrate  groups.  The  laborator)'  work  will 
emphasize  exix;rimentation  with  marine  invertebrate  eggs  and  embryos. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  309  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Biology  403  and  Marine  Science  411. 
Text:  Assigned  readings 

M.  Paul  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  405  (3)  CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  recent  advances  in  cellular  physiology. 
Laboratory  modules  in: 

(a)  Cell  and  tissue  culture 

(b)  Application  of  radioisotopes  to  biology 

(c)  Fractionation  of  subcellular  components,  electron  microscopy. 
Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  200  and  Biology  200 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Biochemistry  300,  or  permission  of  Dmartment. 
Restrictions  on  equipment  limit  enrolment  to  a maximum  of  10  students. 
Consultation  with  instructor  suggested  prior  to  registration. 

M.J.  Ashwood-Smith  September- April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  407  (1  V)>)  AQUACULTURE 

An  introduction  to  ecologically  based  management  strategies  for  the 
cultivation  or  enhancement  of  aquatic  plants  and  animals;  traditional 
and  current  practices  will  be  considered  together  with  the  potential  for 
future  development  and  the  environmental  impacts  of  aquaculture. 

Prerequisites:  Fourth  year  standing  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
A. P.  Austin  September-December  (3-3) 

BIOL  408  (1  %)  THE  BIOLOGY  OF  POLLUTION 

Biological  concepts  and  methods  applied  to  the  recognition,  definition 
and  measurement  of  excessive  environmental  alteration  directly  or  in- 
directly affecting  world  biota  including  man;  exploration  of  con- 
tributions of  bioscience  to  human  perception  of,  and  response  to,  the 
stimulus  of  environmental  perturbation.  Field  and  laboratory  ob- 
servation on  organisms  stressed  by  various  levels  of  environmental 
change;  one  project  report  and  attendance  at  seminars  by  visiting 
speakers. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Biology  206  (or  Zoology  301)  or  Biology  203  (or 
Botany  205)  or  written  permission  of  instructor 
Texts:  Current  Literature 

A.P.  Austin  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  409A  (formerly  part  of  409)  (1  Vi)  NEUROBIOLOGY 

Cellular  and  developmental  aspects  of  the  nervous  system,  regeneration, 
trophic  effects,  connectional  specificity,  the  nerve  impulse,  essentials  of 
sensory  physiology  and  motor  control,  junctional  transmission,  pattern 
generation,  principles  of  higher  receptor  organization  and  central 
nervous  circuitry.  Course  consists  of  lectures  with  oral  and  written 
presentations  by  the  students  on  selected  topics. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  305 

Text:  G.M.  Shepherd,  1983,  Neurobiology 

G.O.  Mackie  September-December  (3-0) 

BIOL  409B  (formerly  part  of  409)  (1 V^)  NEUROBIOLOGY  LAB 

Lab  exercises  and  individual  projects  in  dissection  and  staining  of  nerves, 
use  of  intracellular  markers,  and  extra-  and  intracellular  elec- 
trophysiological  recording  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  409A.  Enrolment  is  limited  to  16  because  of  space 
and  equipment. 

G.O.  Mackie  January-April  (1-3) 

BIOL  410  (1  Vi)  HERPETOLOGY 

The  biology  of  amphibians  and  reptiles,  particularly  their  systematics, 
®nd  physiology.  This  course  will  deal  both  with  unique  features 
of  the  two  groups  and  comparisons  with  other  classes  of  vertebrates, 
including  evolutionary  relationships.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
adaptation  of  ectotherms  to  seasonally  cold  environments  such  as  those  in 
Canada.  Students  will  be  expected  to  present  seminars  on  special  topics 
and  do  c-onsiderable  outside  reading.  Laboratory  classes  will  consist  of 
taxonomic  identifications,  field  exercises,  and  experimental  in- 
vestigations. 

PrerequUite.  Biology  207;  Biology  304  and  306  recommended 
Text:  Coin  et  al.  Introduction  to  Herpetology 

P.T.  Gregory  January-April  (2-3) 


BIOL  411  (3)  MARINE  AND  FRESHWATER  ALGAE  (PHYCOLOGY) 

A treatment  of  the  biology  of  the  algae  with  emphasi.s  ufKjn  the 
ecological,  morphological,  phylogenetic  and  economic  aspects. 
Laboratory  and  field  work  centres  upon  live  materials  collected  in  the 
rich  and  varied  marine  and  freshwater  communities  in  our  region,  and 
involves  rudiments  of  necessary  microtechnique,  photomicrography, 
taxonomic  identification,  and  some  experimental,  ecological  and 
cultural  exercises.  Emphasis  upon  either  or  both  marine  and  freshwater 
forms  is  optional  in  project  work.  Participation  in  field  excursions  to 
coastal  and  lake  algal  habitats  is  expected. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  205  or  Biology  203,  or  permission  of  lastructor 
Text:  Bold  and  Wynne,  Introduction  to  Algae 

A.P.  Austin  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  412 (1  Vi)  ADVANCED  ENTOMOLOGY 

A study  of  recent  advances  in  the  field  of  entomolo^  with  special  em- 
phasis on  insect  physiology.  Students  will  set  up  and  conduct  many  of 
their  own  experiments,  and  will  be  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the 
recent  literature  from  leading  journals  of  insect  phvsiology.  Both  a 
seminar  presentation  and  laboratory  term  projects  will  be  required. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  312 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Biology  412  (3) 

Text:  Wiggles  worth.  Principles  of  Insect  Physiology  and  selected 
readings 

R. A.  Ring  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  414  (3)  MARINE  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 

The  emphasis  is  on  recent  research  in  fields  chosen  for  their  broader 
zoological  significance.  Considerable  library  work  is  required.  Practical 
work  is  assigned  on  an  individual  basis. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301  or  Biology  314 

Texts:  Assigned  Readings.  Students  should  possess  a general  textbook  of 
Invertebrate  Zoology  for  reference. 

R.D.  Burke  September-April  (3-2;  3-2) 

BIOL  41 5 (formerly  31 5)  (3)  MYCOLOGY 

Morphology  and  biology  of  the  fungi.  Basidiomycetes,  zoosporic  fungi 
and  Gymnomycota  will  be  treated  during  the  first  term.  The  yeasts. 
Zygomycetes,  Ascomycetes,  and  Deuteromycetes  will  be  treated  during 
the  second  term.  Sp>ecialized  isolation,  culture,  and  cytological 
techniques  will  be  presented.  A collection  of  at  least  25  genera,  and  a 
research  project,  are  required  for  completion  of  the  course.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  collection  be  started  during  the  preceding  spring 
and  summer. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  203  or  permission  of  instructor 

Text:  Alexopoulos,  Introductory  Mycology,  and  selected  references 

J.W.  Paden  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  417 (1V^) ZOOLOGICAL  MICROTECHNIQUE 

Lectures  and  laboratories  introducing  the  principles  and  methods  of 
microtechnique  commonly  used  by  zoologists.  Topics  include:  paraffin 
embedding,  sectioning  and  staining,  plastic  embedding  and  semithin 
histochemistry;  optical  microscopy;  microscopic  measuring; 
photomicrography.  Students  will  submit  their  microscopic  preparations 
and  photomicrographs  for  evaluation. 

Pre-or  corequisites;  Chemistry  230  or  233  or  231/232  or  232/235, 
Biochemistry  200,  Biology  200;  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

Text:  Humason,  Animal  Tissue  Techniques 

A.R.  Fontaine  September-December  (1-4) 

BIOL  418  (3,  formerly  1 Mt)  VEGETATION  ECOLOGY 

A study  of  terrestrial  plant  communities  and  their  environments  with 
emphasis  on  the  vegetation  of  British  Columbia.  The  course  considers 
relationships  between  plants  and  climate;  physiowaphy,  soils,  other 
organisms  including  man.  Concepts  and  methodologies  of  vegetation 
sampling,  description,  classification,  ordination,  mapping,  succession 
and  productivity  are  discussed.  Considerable  field  work  in  local 
vegetation  is  required  and  participation  in  three  weekend  field  trips  is 
expected. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  306;  Biology  318  recommended 
Text:  To  be  announced 

M . A . M . Bell  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 
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BIOL  419  (1  Vt)  COMPARATIVE  HISTOLOGY 

Lectures  and  laboratories  designed  to  show  the  progressive  elaboration  of 
cellular  and  tissue  structure  in  animal  phylogeny.  Students  will  prepare 
their  own  microscope  material.  A research-type  project  is  assigned  in- 
volving substantial  readings  of  original  material. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  417  (Zoology  417);  Biology  302  (Zoology  302) 
advised  as  a pre-  or  corequisite 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

R.D.  Burke  January-April  (2-3) 


BIOL  420  (1 V^)  APPLIED  VEGETATION  SCIENCE 

The  applications  of  vegetation  study  to  land  planning  and  management, 
to  environmental  impact  assessment,  to  land^ape  rehabilitation  and  soil 
stabilization;  ecology  of  vegetation  on  disturbed  landscapes;  human 
influences  on  vegetation  pattern;  use  of  living  plants  in  civil  engineering 
works.  Examples  will  be  studied  in  forestry,  park,  and  water 
management,  regional  planning,  mining  and  quarrying  reclamation, 
highway  construction,  hydroelectric  development,  harbour  and 
shoreline  development.  The  course  will  be  field  trip,  project  and 
discussion  oriented  with  guest  speakers  from  government  and  private 
agencies. 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Biology  306  and  Biology  418,  or  written  permission 
of  the  instructor 

Text:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  421  (11^)  PLANT  MORPHOGENESIS 

A study  of  the  inception  and  development  of  form  and  structure  in  plants 
with  emphasis  given  to  the  experimental  study  of  meristems,  leaves, 
buds,  flowering  and  differentiation.  The  laboratory  will  emphasize 
techniques  used  to  study  morphogenesis  including  developmental 
anatomy,  tissue  culture,  autoradiography,  histochemistry  and  various 
experimental  methods. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  343  and  344.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology 
331 

Text:  Steeves  and  Sussex,  Patterns  in  Plant  Development,  and  selected 
references 

J . N . Owens  September-December  (2-3) 


BIOL  423  (1 PLANT  METABOLISM 

An  advanced  discussion  on  biochemical  pathways  for  carbon,  nitrogen, 
and  phosphorus  metabolism  and  mechanisms  for  regulation  of  these 
pathways.  Students  will  be  resmnsible  for  either  one  essay  or  one 
seminar  based  on  library  researcm  of  a problem  of  current  interest  in 
plant  physiology  and  biochemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  331  or  permission  of  instructor;  Biochemistry  300  is 
recommended 


Text:  Assigned  readings 
L.A.  Hobson 


January-April  (2-3) 


BIOL  424(1%)  BIOLOGICAL  ULTRASTRUCTURE 

fleeted  topics  from  the  current  literature  on  cell  structure  as  revealed  by 
the  electron  micrc^pe.  Processes  such  as  motility,  transport,  in- 
terwllular  winmunication,  protein  synthesis,  absorption,  secretion,  etc. 
which  lend  themselves  to  analysis  in  structural  terms  are  stressed. 
Lectures,  reading  assignments  and  at  least  one  seminar  presentation  per 
student  may  be  expected . 

Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  200  and  Biology  200;  Biology  302  or  Biologv 
343  recommended 

Texts:  Assigned  Readings 

G O-  Mackie  January-April  (3-0) 


BIOL  426  (3)  LIMNOLOGY 

Biological  study  of  fresh  water  systems  with  emphasis  on  lakes.  Lectures, 
seminars,  field  and  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  306.  Recommended:  Biology  206,  411,  427 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

E.M.  Hagmeier  September- April  (2-3;  2-3) 


BIOL  427  (1  %)  POPULATION  ECOLOGY 

A survey  of  theories  of  population  growth  and  regulation,  life  history 
strategies,  and  population  interactions.  Requirements  include  con- 
siderable outside  reading  and  presentation  of  a class  seminar. 
Laboratories  consist  of  experiments  designed  to  demonstrate  basic 
principles  of  population  ecology  and  the  use  of  relevant  quantitative 
techniques.  Quantitative  aspects  of  population  ecology  are  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  306;  pre-  or  corequisite:  Biology  304  (or  equivalent) 

Texts:  Begon  and  Mortimer,  Population  Ecology 

P.T.  Gregory  September-December  (2-3) 


BIOL  428  (1  %)  ZOOGEOGRAPHY 

The  patterns  of  animal  distributions  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
mechanisms  and  causes  underlying  observed  distributions.  Those 
registered  will  be  expected  to  do  considerable  outside  reading,  and  to 
participate  in  seminars. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  306 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

E.M.  Hagmeier  September-December  (2-3) 


BIOL  430  (1  %)  PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXONOMY 

Study  of  classical  and  contemporary  concepts  and  procedures  in 
biological  taxonomy  with  emphasis  on  zoology  but  utilizing  a com- 
parative approach  to  the  taxonomy  of  plants  and  microorganisms.  The 
present  ne^,  problems  and  the  resolutions  will  be  explored 
theoretically  and  in  practice.  Students  will  be  required  to  undertake  a 
taxonomic  study  of  a genus  of  their  choice,  and  to  make  and  identify  a 
collection  of  organisms.  The  lectures  will  be  presented  in  one  evening  2- 
hour  sessions  weekly,  and  arrangements  for  practical  assignments  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  employ^  biologists. 

Text:  Jeffrey,  C.,  Biological  Nomenclature  and  assigned  readings 

D.  V.  Ellis  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  431  (3)  ICHTHYOLOGY 

Selected  topics  on  the  morphological,  physiological  and  behavioural 
adaptations  of  fishes.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  three  or  four  directed 
research  projects,  reports  written  in  scientific  format  and  seminar 
presentation  of  results. 

202  or  Biology  207.  Biology  303  or  305  (Zoology 
3U3  or  305)  recommended.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Biology  431 
and  Marine  Science  412. 

Text:  Marshall,  The  Life  of  Fishes 

J.E.  Mclnerney  September- April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  432  (1  %)  PARASITOLOGY 

Study  of  the  biology  and  taxonomy  of  parasitic  organisms. 

Prer^uiMte:  Zoolo^  301  or  Biology  206.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  m Zoology  432  (3) 

(Not  offered)  January-April  2-3) 


BIOL  425  (3)  ENVIRONMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMALS 

The  adaptation  of  animals  to  temperature,  light,  ionizing  radiations 
gas«,  pressure,  the  chemical  environment,  etc.  The  aim  of  the  course  is 
to  develop  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  biokinetic  zone  and  the 
P"y*'0*°8ical  mechanisms  by  means  of  which  life  is  possible 
within  this  zone.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  three  or  four  directed 
research  proj«ts,  reports  written  in  scientific  format  and  seminar 
presentation  of  reports, 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Biology  303  (Zoology  303)  or  305 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

M.J.  Ashwood-Smith,  J.S.  Hayward  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 


BIOL  433  (3)  EXPERIMENTAL  MORPHOGENESIS 

Seminars,  directed  reading,  discussion  and  lectures  in  the  analysis  of 
embryonic  development  by  experimental  methods,  including  dif- 
f^entiation  of  cells  and  tissues  and  their  integration  during  mor- 
phogen^is  Outside  reading,  collation  of  relevant  literature  and  syn- 
thesis of  information  for  presentation  in  seminars  is  mandatory. 


Pre-  or  wr^uisites:  Biology  302  (Zoology  302)  Biology  303  or  305 

(Zoology  303  or  305).  Students  should  consult  with  the  instructor  before 
registration. 


Texts:  Assigned  Readings 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 
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BIOL  434  (1  Vi)  BIOMECHANICS  OF  ORGANISMS 

A study  of  elemental  principles  of  structural  engineering  and  fluid 
dynamics  applied  to  the  biological  world;  the  course  addresses  functional 
aspects  of  organisms  in  two  contexts;  i)  biomecharrical  design  including 
material  characteristics  and  structural  forms;  and  ii)  rwponses  in  design 
and  behaviour  to  moving  fluids.  The  anticipated  result  is  an  appreciation 
for  the  abilities  of  animals  and  plants  as  design  engineers. 

Prerequisite;  None,  Biology  301  recommended 
Text;  Vogel,  Life  in  Moving  Fluids 

V.  Tunnicliffe  September-December  (3-3) 

BIOL  440  (1  V^i ) QUANTITATIVE  ECOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  simulation  and  multivariate  models  in 
ecology. 

Prerequisites;  Biology  306  and  a modest  level  of  ability  in  computer 
programming;  students  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  programming 
abilities  with  the  instructor. 

Text;  Poole,  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Ecology 
E . M . Hagmeier  J anuary-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  443(1  Ml)  BIOLOGY  OF  CONIFERS 

A study  of  the  biology  of  conifers  with  special  emphasis  ^ven  to  the 
taxonomy,  distribution,  economic  importance,  reproduction,  growth 
and  development  of  native  species.  Certain  aspects  of  tree  improvement 
and  reforestation  of  some  of  the  more  important  sp^ies  will  be  con- 
sidered. Several  field  trips  will  be  made,  some  involving  collection  and 
identification  of  specimens.  A term  paper  is  required. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  204 
Text;  Selected  references 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-3) 

BIOL  450  (3,  formerly  1 V^)  MARINE  PLANKTON  BIOLOGY 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  physiological  and  ecological  aspects  of 
plankton  biology  for  students  with  an  introductory  course  in 
oceanography.  A basic  understanding  of  physical  and  chemical 
oceanography  is  assumed. 

Effects  of  light,  temperature,  currents,  depth,  nutrients  and  other 
hysical  and  chemical  parameters  on  distribution  and  abundance  of 
acteria,  protozoa,  phytoplankton  and  zooplankton  will  be  considered. 
Primary  and  seconcfary  production,  food  cnain  dynamics,  zooplankton 
ecology  and  the  effects  of  marine  pollution  will  be  covered. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  do  considerable  outside  reading  from 
relevant  oceanographic  literature  and  to  incorporate  this  with  a field  or 
laboratory  research  program.  Participation  in  research  cruises  is  ex- 
pected. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  451 
Prerequisites;  Biology  311  and  Biology  305  or  331 
Text;  To  be  announced 

J.L.  Littlepage  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  453  (1  Ml)  STRESS  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS 

An  advanced  study  of  the  physiological  responses  of  plants  to  tem- 
perature extremes,  drought,  salinity,  radiation  stress  and  air  pollution. 

Prerequisites;  Biology  331  or  permission  of  instructor 

Text;  Fitter  and  Hay,  Environmental  Physiology  of  Plants 

(Not  offered)  January- April  (3-0) 

BIOL  454  (1 V^)  MARINE  BENTHOS  BIOLOGY 

The  physical,  chemical  and  geological  structure  and  processes  of  the 
benthos-sea  water  interface  will  be  explored  with  emphasis  on  nutrient 
chemistry  and  transport  processes.  The  ecology  of  hard  and  soft  substrate 
communities  will  be  explored  in  intertidal,  rfielf  and  deep  sea  habitats. 
The  trophic-dynamic  structure  of  these  communities  will  be  described. 
The  evolution  of  benthic  organisms  will  be  studied  through  adaptations; 
genetic,  physiological,  demographic,  behavioural  and  morphological. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  311 
Text;  Primary  literature 

V .].  Tunniclitte  January-April  (3-0) 


BIOL  455  QVt)  EVOLUTION  THEORY 

Historical  and  contemporary  views  of  evolutionary  proces-ses  and  the 
spatial  and  temporal  patterns  they  produce;  topics  will  include  genetic 
variation,  natural  selection,  speciation,  macroevolutionary  processes  and 
the  origin  of  life. 

Prerequisites;  Biology  200,  203,  204,  206,  207,  300 
Text;  Futuyma,  Evolutionary  Biology 
G.A.  Allen  and  members  of  the  Department 

September-Decemeber  (3-0) 

BIOL  460  (1)  HONOURS  SEMINAR 

Participation  in  seminars  as  arranged  by  the  Department  and  the 
Honours  Co-ordinator.  Required  of  wl  Honours  students  in  their  fourth 
year  of  studies,  as  an  addition  to  the  normal  15  units.  (Grading;  COM, 
N,  or  F) 

M.J.  Ashwood-Smith 


BIOL  490  (1 V^)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  BIOLOGY 

In  special  circumstances  the  Department  may  give  permission  for 
supervis^  individual  studies  or  directed  readings  to  fourth  year  students. 
Biology  490  tnay  be  repeated;  normally  to  a maximum  of  3 units. 

(Grading:  INC;  Letter  Grade  ) 

490A  Directed  studies  in  botany 
490B  Directed  studies  in  ecology 
490C  Directed  studies  in  functional  biology 
490D  Directed  studies  in  marine  biology 
490E  Directed  studies  in  zoology 

BIOL  499  (3)  THESIS  OR  TUTORIAL 

Research  under  the  direction  of  faculty.  Open  to  Honours  students  only. 

(Grading;  INC;  Letter  Grade  ) 

M.J.  Ashwood-Smith,  Co-ordinator 

MARINE  SCIENCE 

The  following  courses  in  Marine  Science  are  offered  at  the  Bamfield 
Marine  Station  only  during  Summer  Studies.  These  courses  may  sup- 
plement or  substitute  for  courses  listed  above  in  the  normal  biology 
programs.  Students  should  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Department 
before  taking  one  of  the  Marine  Science  courses. 

MRNE  400  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

A course  of  directed  studies  under  the  supervision  of  a member  of 
faculty.  The  study  will  involve  a research  project  approved  by  the 
supervisor  in  the  field  of  interest  of  the  student,  and  will  be  designed  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  the  laboratory  and/or  field  opjxjrtunities 
offered  by  the  Bamfield  Marine  Station. 

May  be  repeated  with  permission  of  the  Department 

MRNE  401  (3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY 

This  course  will  be  offered,  as  opportunities  arise,  by  distinguished 
scientists  who  are  working  at  the  Bamfield  Marine  Station.  It  is  expected 
that  the  course  will  generally  be  of  a sp>ecialized  nature  and  be  at  a level 
appropriate  to  graduate  or  senior  undergraduate  students. 

May  be  repeated  with  permission  of  Department 


MRNE  402  (1 V^)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY 

This  course  will  be  offered,  as  opportunities  arise,  by  distinguished 
scientists  who  are  working  at  the  Bamfield  Marine  Station  and  are 
prepared  to  offer  a course  extending  over  a three- week  period.  This 
course  will  be  of  a specialized  nature. 

May  be  repeated  with  permission  of  Department 


MRNE  410  (3)  MARINE  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 

A survey  of  marine  phyla,  with  emphasis  on  the  benthic  fauna  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bamfield  Marine  Station.  The  course  includes  lectures, 
laboratory  periods,  field  collection,  identification,  and  observation. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of  living  specimens  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  field. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Marine  Science  410  and  Biology  314. 
May  be  repeated  with  permission  of  Department 
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MRNE  411  (3)  COMPARATIVE  INVERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY 

A comprehensive  study  of  development  of  marine  invertebrates 
available  at  the  Bamfield  Marine  Station,  including  all  major  phyla  and 
most  of  the  minor  phyla.  A total  of  25  or  ^ lectures,  covering 
ametogenesis,  fertilization,  larval  development  and  metamorphosis  of 
ifferent  groups  will  be  given.  Laboratory  work  will  include  methods 
and  techniques  of  obtaining  and  handling  of  gametes,  preparation  and 
maintenance  of  larval  cultures,  and  observations  up  to  metamorphosis  if 
possible.  Some  selected  and  clearly  defined  experiments  will  oe  per- 
formed. Efforts  will  be  made  also  to  study  various  pelagic  larvae 
collected  from  the  plankton. 

It  is  ho^d  that  such  a broad  approach,  as  outlined  above,  will  provide 
the  student  with  fundamental  frameworks  and  insights  for  analytical 
studies  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  reproductive  ecology  on  the  other. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Marine  Science  411  and  Biology  403. 

MRNE  412(3)  BIOLOGY  OF  FISHES 

Classification,  physiology,  ecology,  behaviour  and  zoogeography  of 
fishes  with  particular  emphasis  on  those  in  the  marine  environment  of 
the  British  Columbia  coast.  This  course  will  involve  some  field  projects. 
Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Marine  Science  412  and  Biology  431 . 

MRNE  413  (3)  BIOLOGY  OF  MARINE  MOLLUSCS 

An  advanced  course  of  selected  topics  emphasizing  functional  mor- 
phology, ecology  and  evolution  of  this  diverse  phylum;  field  trips  will  be 
undertaken  to  survey  the  representative  molluscs  of  the  Bamfield  region. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  complete  an  independent  field  or  laboratory 
study  of  selected  molluscs. 

Prerequisite:  Marine  Science  410  or  equivalent 

MRNE  420  (3)  MARINE  PHYCOLOGY 

A survey  of  the  marine  algae,  with  emphasis  on  the  benthic  forms  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bamfield  Marine  Station.  The  course  includes  lectures, 
laboratory  periods,  field  collection,  identification,  and  observation. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of  living  specimens  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  field. 

MRNE  430  (3)  MARINE  ECOLOGY 

An  analytical  approach  to  biotic  associations  in  the  marine  environment. 
Opportunities  will  be  provided  for  study  of  the  intertidal  realm  in  ex- 
pos^ and  protected  areas  and  of  beaches  and  estuaries  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bamfield  Marine  Station;  plankton  studies  and  investigations  of  the 
subtidal  and  benthic  environments  by  diving  and  dreo^ng  are  en- 
visaged. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Marine  Science  430  and  Biology  406. 

MRNE  435  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOLOGICAL 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

An  introduction  to  the  biology  of  the  oceans,  with  supporting  coverage  of 
relevant  physics  and  chemistry.  Emphasis  will  be  jSaced  on  plankton 
biology,  community  structure  and  life  histories,  and  influencing  en- 
vironmental factors.  Collections  will  be  made  from  sheltered  inlets, 
through  Barkley  Sound  to  offshore  waters.  The  course  will  involve  both 
field  and  laboratory  studies  of  plankton  organisms. 

MRNE  440  (3)  BIOLOGY  OF  MARINE  BIRDS 

A study  of  the  interrelationship  of  birds  and  the  marine  environment;  the 
systematics  and  ecological  relationships,  behaviour,  life  histories, 
movement  and  conservation  of  marine  birds;  census  techniques  and 
methods  of  studying  marine  birds  in  the  field  will  be  treated  utilizing 
seabirds  and  marine-associated  birds  in  the  Barkley  Sound  region. 
Seabird  identification,  classification,  morphology,  plumages  and  molt 
will  be  examined  in  the  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  A course  in  Vertebrate  Zoology  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor 

MRNE  445  (3)  BIOLOGY  OF  MARINE  MAMMALS 

A survey  course  covering  systematics  and  distribution  of  marine 
mammals,  their  sensory  capabilities  and  physiology,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  Cetacea;  the  course  includes  lectures,  laboratory  periods 
and  numerous  field  trips  in  the  Barkley  Sound  region.  The  course  will 
involve  an  independent  field  study. 

Prerequisite:  A course  in  Vertebrate  Zoology 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

BIOLOGY 

Biology  511  and  527  will  be  offered  eyery  year.  Students  should 
consult  the  Department  concerning  which  other  courses  will  be  offered 
in  any  particular  year.  All  students  are  expected  to  register  for  Biology 
560  (seminar). 

Admission  to  any  graduate  course  requires  prior  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  graduate  courses  may  not  be 
offered  eyery  year. 

BIOL  500  (1Vi>)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  AND 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  BIOLOGY 

Required  once  of  all  graduate  students,  but  may  be  repeated  more  than 
once,  as  topics  yary.  If  possible,  to  be  taken  in  first  winter  session  of 
graduate  registration. 

R.G.B.  Reid  September-December 

BIOL  501T  (3)  CONCEPTS  IN  MODERN  BIOLOGY  FOR  SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 

Students  wishing  to  take  this  course  should  consult  with  the  Department 
of  Biology  in  March  of  the  preyious  academic  year. 

(Not  offered) 

BIOL  509  (1-3)  TOPICS  IN  NEUROBIOLOGY 

Neurobiology  seminar.  Offered  as  509A  (1  unit),  590B  (\Vt  units),  590C 
(3  units). 

G.O.  Mackie 

BIOL  510  (3)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ICHTHYOLOGY 

J.E.  Mclnerney 

BIOL  511  (1)  MARINE  SCIENCE  SEMINAR 

Selected  topics  in  marine  biologj'  will  be  dealt  with  in  depth.  May  be 
repeated  more  than  once.  (Grading:  INC,  COM) 

G.O.  Mackie,  Coordinator 

BIOL  512  (1  Vz)  ADVANCED  BENTHOS  ECOLOGY 

May  be  repeated  once. 

BIOL  513  (3)  TOPICS  IN  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY  AND  EM- 
BRYOLOGY 

BIOL  514(1  Mi)  ADVANCED  ZOOPLANKTON  ECOLOGY 

May  be  repeated  once. 

J.L.  Littlepage 

BIOL  515  (1  Mi)  ECOLOGY  SEMINAR 

Selected  topics  in  ecology  will  be  explored  in  depth.  May  be  repeated 
more  than  once.  (Grading:  INC,  COM) 

M.A.M.  Bell 

BIOL  517  (1  Mi)  ADVANCED  PHYTOPLANKTON  ECOLOGY 

May  be  repeated  once. 

L.A.  Hobson 

BIOL  518(1  V^)  ELECTRON  MICROSCOPY 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  basic  techniques  of  electron 
microscopy  emphasizing  common  preparatiye  methods  for  transmission 
and  scanning  electron  microscopy.  A final  report  illustrated  by  the 
student’s  electron  photomicrographs  is  required.  (Grading:  INC,  COM) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  344  or  417  or  equiyalent,  and  permission  of  the 
Electron  Microscopy  Supervisor.  Enrolment  is  restricted  to  3 students  per 
term. 

A.R.  Fontaine 


MRNE  446  (3)  COMPARATIVE  ETHOLOGY 

A comparatiye  study  of  marine  animals  (yertebrate  and  inyertebrate) 
emphasizing  behayioural  description,  underlying  physiological 
mechanisms,  the  biological  significance  of  behayiour  and  behayioural 
eyolution;  the  course  will  include  independent  laboratory  and  field 
studies. 

Credit  will  not  be  giyen  for  both  Marine  Science  446  and  Biology  345. 

Prerequisites:  Courses  in  each  of  Inyertebrate  Zoology,  Vertebrate 
Zoology,  Ecology  and  Physiology 


BIOL  519  (1  Mi)  ADVANCED  ELECTRON  MICROSCOPY 

Indiyidual  studies  in  adyanced  methods.  (Grading:  INC,  COM) 

Prerequisite:  Biolo^  518  or  equiyalent,  and  permission  of  the  Electron 
Microscope  Supervisor 

A.R.  Fontaine 


BIOL  521  {iVi)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN 
FRESHWATER  ALGAE 


May  be  repeated  once. 
A.P.  Austin 


MARINE  AND/OR 
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BIOL  526(1%)  TOPICS  IN  BIOLOGICAL  ULTRASTRUCTURE 

C.O.  Mackie,  A.R.  Fontaine 

BIOL  527  (1-3)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  CELL  BIOLOGY 

Seminars,  discussions  and  laboratory  work  associated  with  rec-ent  ad- 
vances in  cell  biology. 

M.J.  Ashwood-Sniitli  or  M.  Paul 

BIOL  533  (3)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  EMBRYOLOGY  OF  MARINE 
INVERTEBRATES 

M.  Paul 

BIOL  534  (1  %)  PROBLEMS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

May  be  repeated  once. 

BIOL  542  (1  %)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  CONIFER  BIOLOGY 

May  be  repeated  once.  (Grading:  INC,  COM) 

BIOL  549  (1-6)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

May  be  taken  in  any  of  the  following  areas  under  the  appropriate  faculty 
member. 

549A  Advanced  Mycology 
549B  Topics  in  Ecology 
549C  Advanced  Plant  Ecolo^ 

549D  Advanced  Plant  Physimogy 

549E  Recent  Advances  in  Insect  Physiology 

549F  Recent  Advances  in  Genetics 

549G  Advanced  Vertebrate  Physiology 

549H  Advanced  Parasitolow 

549J  Plant  Anatomy  and  Morphology 

549K  Topics  in  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology 

549L  Physiolo^  of  Marine  Animals 

549M  Advance  Quantitative  Ecology 

549N  Advanced  Population  Ecology 

BIOL  550  (1-6)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 


BIOL  560(1)  SEMINAR 

Participation  in  a program  of  .seminars.  Rerjuired  of  all  graduate 
students  every  year  of  their  degree  program  as  an  addition  to  the  normal 
15  units  except  by  Departmental  permission.  Shall  be  treated,  in  its 
grading,  as  the  thesis  or  the  dissertation  and  shall  be  given  one  unit  of 
credit  upon  completion.  (Grading:  INC  or  COM) 

R.D.  Burke 

BIOL  570  (1  %)  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  TOXICOLOGY 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  fundamental  biochemical,  physioloocal 
and  genetic  effects  of  the  major  environmental  contaminants  sucn  as 
heavy  metals,  biocides  and  their  metabolites  and  naturally  occurring 
toxins. 

M.J.  A.shwood-Smith 

BIOL  571  (1%)  ENVIRONMENTAL  TOXICOLOGICAL  HAZARD 
ASSESSMENT 

An  intensive  laboratory'  workshop  to  be  given  in  the  course  of  8-10  days 
during  May-June.  Techniques  for  the  evaluation  of  genetic  hazards 
associated  with  environmental  contaminants  will  be  demonstrated  and 
will  include:  (i)  Bacterial  mutation  systems  for  carcinogen  testing  (Ames’ 
Test);  (ii)  Quantitative  mammalian  cell  tissue  culture  for  toxicity  testing 
and  for  the  evaluation  of  chromosome  damage  (Sister  Chromatid  Ex- 
change Analysis);  (iii)  Micronuclei  and  sperm  abnormality  assays;  (iv) 
Preparation  and  use  of  P448/P450  microsomal  enzymes;  (v)  Endocrine 
assays  for  “oestrogen  like”  compounds  (e.g.  DES). 

M.J.  Ashwood-Smith 

BIOL  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS 
BIOL  699  (credit  to  be  determined)  PH.D.  DISSERTATION 
MARINE  SCIENCE 
MRNE  500  (1-6)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

MRNE  501  (3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
MRNE  502  (1  %)  SPECIAL  TOPICS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 


Alexander  McAuley,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  (Glasgow),  C.Chem., 
A.R.I.C.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Walter).  Balfour,  B.Sc.  (Aberdeen),  Ph.D.  (McMaster),  Professor. 

Keith  R.  Dixon,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  Ph.D.  (Strathclyde),  Professor. 

Alfred  Fischer,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (N.Z.),  Professor. 

Alexander  D.  Kirk,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Edin.),  Professor. 

Reginald  H.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cantab.),  F.C.I.C., 
Professor. 

Robert  N.  O’Brien,  B.A. Sc.,  M.A.Sc.,  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Manchester), 
P.Eng.,  Professor. 

Stephen  R.  Stobart.  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Nott.)  Professor. 

Graham  R.  Branton,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Southampton),  Associate  Professor. 

Gordon  W.  Bushnell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D.  (W.  Indies),  Associate 
Professor. 

Thomas  W.  Dingle,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Associate  Professor. 

Wilma  E.  Elias,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Sask.),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Sidney  G.  Gibbins,  B.S.  (Cal.  Tech.),  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Martin  B.  Hocking,  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  Ph.D,  (Southampton),  C.Chem., 

h R N I PrnrAccnr 

Wesley  M.' Johnson,  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Part-time  Ad- 
junct Associate  Professor  (1983-84). 

Gerald  A.  Poulton,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Sask.),  Associate  Professor. 

Kenneth  I.  Reimer,  B.Sc,,  M.Sc,  (Calgary),  Ph.D.  (W.  Ont.),  Part-time 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor  (1983-85). 

Frank  P.  Robinson,  A.B.  (Fisk),  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Associate  Professor. 

Paul  R.  West,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (McMaster),  Associate  Professor. 

Thomas  M.  Fyles,  B.Sc.,  (U.  of  Vic.),  Ph.D.  (York),  Assistant  Professor. 

David  E.  Berry,  Ph.D.  (Bristol),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 

Hugh  M.  Cartwright,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (East  Anglia),  Senior  Laboratory 
Instructor. 

Terrance  K.  Davies,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Scientific  Assistant. 

Karel  Hartman,  L.I.R.I.,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Laboratory  In- 
structor. 

Richmond  H.  Kirby,  Administrative  Officer, 

Nancy  Lamb,  B.Sc.  (Hong  Kong),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Laboratory 
Instructor. 

David  L.  McGillivray,  B.Sc.  (Edin.),  Ph.D.  (Ottawa),  Senior  Scientific 
Assistant. 


Richard  S.  Reeve,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Ph.D.  (Queen’s),  Co-ordinator, 
Co-operative  Education  Program . 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees, 
see  page  207,  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  52. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  a wide  variety  of  programs 
leading  to  the  B.Sc.  degree.  These  are  intended  to  provide  students  with 
the  opportunity  of  undertaking  highly  specialized  studies  in  Chemistry, 
or  of  doing  a broader  program  with  Chemistry  as  a focal  point  sup- 
plemented by  other  discipfines.  Graduates  are  thus  suited  for  a wide 
range  of  career  opportunities  based  on  a background  of  Chemistry. 

’Ine  Honours  and  Major  Programs  are  designed  for  those  students 
wishing  to  embark  on  careers  as  professional  chemists.  In  the  Honours 
degree,  a student  undertakes  an  in-depth  study  of  Chemistry  with  other 
supporting  physical  sciences.  A feature  of  the  Program  is  that  the  student 
participates  in  a short  research  project  in  the  final  year  of  study.  The 
Honours  Prowam  requires  34  units  of  Chemistry  courses  within  a total  of 
61  units  for  the  degree.  Six  units  of  mathematics,  3 units  of  physics  and  3 
units  of  another  science  are  required  corequisites.  On  graduation  as  a 
professional  chemist  the  candidate  may  either  enter  employment  in  a 
variety  of  industries  or  proceed  to  graduate  school  and  the  higher 
qualifications  of  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  The  Major  Program  is  fundamentally 
similar  to  the  Honours,  but  provides  the  student  with  somewhat  more 
flexibility  in  the  choice  of  courses.  Twenty-four  units  of  Chemistry  are 
required,  together  with  6 units  of  mathematics,  3 units  of  physics  and  3 
units  of  another  science  as  coreouisites.  The  degree  is  sufficiently 
sp)ecialized  to  present  an  attractive  chemical  background  to  a prosp>ective 
employer  and  to  provide  the  oppwrtunity  for  students  maintaining  high 
averages  to  continue  to  graduate  school.  Both  these  programs  are 
suitable  for  students  intending  to  enter  a career  in  teaching  at  the 
secondary  level. 

The  Department  also  offers  considerable  scop>e  for  students  wishing  to 
include  Chemistry  as  part  of  a B.Sc.  or  B.A.  General  program.  Students 
with  this  training  will  frequently  find  career  opportunities  in  industry, 
both  at  the  technical  and  managerial  levels,  in  business,  teaching  and 
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many  other  occupations.  The  influence  of  Chemistry  in  modern  society  is 
also  considered  in  Chemistry  300,  a course  intended  for  non-scientists 
who  have  successfully  completed  at  least  15  units  of  university  credit. 

CO  OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Co-op>erative  Education  Program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  is  described  on  page  31 . 

Entry  to  the  Chemistry  Co-of)erative  Program  is  restricted  to  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  an  Honours  or  Major  prowam  in  Chemistry.  To 
enter  and  remain  in  the  Chemistry  Co-operative  Program,  students  must 
normally  maintain  a B average  (4.50)  in  Chemistry  courses  and  overall. 
Students  are  also  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  at  least  five  work 
terms.  Their  first  work  term  normally  will  be  in  the  summer  at  the  end 
of  their  first  academic  year  and  thereafter  the  year-round  sequence  is  one 
of  alternating  four-month  terms  of  academic  study  and  work  experience. 
A student  may  at  any  time  transfer  from  the  Chemistry  Co-operative 
Program  to  a regular  Chemistry  program. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Co-operative  Program  in 
Chemistry  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 

Work  Term  Transcript  Entries 

When  a Work  Term  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the  notation  COM 
(Complete)  will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and 
transcript,  together  with  one  of  the  following  as  appropriate; 

CHEMOOl  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  1 
CHEM  002  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  11 
CHEM  003  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  111 
CHEM  004  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  IV 
CHEM  005  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term : V 
CHEM  006  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  VI 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
CHEMISTRY  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


GENERAL 
First  Year 

Chem.  124  or 
AChem.  100/102  or 
BChem.  101/102  or 
cChem.  140/145  or 
DChem.  140/102  (3 
Math.  100/101  (3) 

Twoof  Phys. 

110/120/220  (3; 

Other  courses  (6' 
(Electives;  ma) 
include 
Chem.  231) 

Second  Year 

Chem.  213  (l*/2) 

Chem.  224  or 
Chem.  245  V222 

(3orl‘/2) 

Chem.  233 or 
Chem.  231/235  (3) 
Math.  200/201  (3) 

Other  courses  (4  ‘/i-6) 
(Electives) 


MAJOR 

Chem.  124  or 
AChem.  100/102  or 
BChem.  101/102  or 
cChem.  140/145  or 
DChem.  140/102  (3) 
Math.  100/101  (3) 

Two  of  Phys. 
110/120/220  (3) 

Other  courses  (6) 
(Electives;  may 
include  Chem.  231) 


Chem.  213  (l*/2) 

Chem.  224  or 
Chem.  245  V222 

(3  or  1 1/2) 
Chem.  233 or 
Chem.  231/235  (3) 
Math.  200/201  (3) 

Two  of  Phys. 
214,215,216,217 
(recommended) 
or  three  units  of 
200  level  or 
above  science 
courses 

chosen  from  Bioc. 
200,  Biol.  200 
Math.  233A,  Math. 
233B,  Math  233C  or 
other  Biochemistry, 
Physics,  or 
Mathematics  courses 
with  [permission  of 
department  (3) 
Other  courses 

(3  orl‘/2) 
(Electives  may 
include 

options  not  used 
above) 


^ For  students  with  Grade  XI  Chemistry  and 
12  or  equivalents 


HONOURS 

Chem.  124  or 
AChem.  100/102  or 
BChem.  101/102  or 
cChem.  140/145  or 
DChem.  140/102  (3) 
Math.  100/101  (3) 

Two  of  Phys. 
110/120/220  (3) 
Other  courses  (6) 
(Electives;  may 
include  Chem.  231) 


Chem.  213  (IVi) 
Chem.  224  or 
Chem.  245V222 

(3  or  \ Vt) 
Chem.  233  or 
Chem.  231/235  (3) 
Math  200/201  (3) 

Two  of  Phys. 
214,215,216,217 
(recommended) 
or  three  units  of 
200  level  or 
above  science 
courses 

chosen  from  Bioc. 
200,  Biol.  200 
Math.  233 A,  Math. 
233B,  Math.  233C 
or 

other  Biochemistry, 
Physics,  or 
Mathematics  courses 
with  [Permission  of 
department  (3) 
Other  courses 

(3orl>/,) 
(Electives  may 
include 

options  not  used 
above) 

Algebra  12  or  Mathematics 


B For  students  with  Grade  Xll  Chemistry  and  Algebra  12  or 
Mathematics  12  or  equivalents 

C For  students  with  at  least  “B”  standing  in  Chemistry  12  and  Algebra 
12;  these  two  courses  satisfy  the  same  requirements  as  Cnem. 
101/102/245 

D For  students  with  less  than  B-  in  Chem.  140 
* Omit  if  Chem.  145  is  taken  in  first  year. 


Third  and  Fourth  Years 


Third  Year 


Nine  additional 
units  of  chemistry 
in  courses 
numbered  above 
300  for  which 
the  required 
rerequisites 
ave  been  taken  (9) 

Nine  units  in  a 
second  area  of 
concentration  (9) 

Other  courses  (12) 


Chem.  316/317  or 
Chem.  312/318  (3) 
Chem.  324/325  (3) 

Chem.  335/338  (3) 

Chem.  345/346  (3) 

Any  two  of  Chem. 
422,  423,  433, 

434,  444,  446  (3) 

Other  courses  (15) 


Chem.  316/317  or 


Chem.  312/318 

(3) 

Chem.  324/325 

(3) 

Chem.  335/338 

(3) 

Chem.  345/346 

(3) 

Chem.  399 

(1) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

Fourth  Year 

Chem.  422/423 

(3) 

Chem.  433/434 

(3) 

Chem.  444/446 

(3) 

Chem.  499 

(3) 

NOTES:  1.  Courses  may  be  taken  in  different  sequences  and  in  different 
years  than  those  indicated  provided  that  the  co-  and  prerequisite 
requirements  are  satisfied.  However,  students  must  be  extremely  careful 
in  planning  programs  that  differ  from  the  normal  sequence. 

2.  Students  considering  graduate  work  in  chemistry  are  advised  to 
acquire  a reading  knowlMge  of  at  least  one  of  French,  German  or 
Russian. 

3.  Students  may  not  register  for  a course  in  Chemistry  if  they  have  a D 
grade  in  the  prerequisite  Chemistry  course  unless  they  receive  written 
permission  of  the  Department. 

4.  Glasses  or  face  shields  must  be  worn  by  all  students  in  laboratories. 
These  are  available  in  the  Department.  Chemistry  Department 
laboratory  notebooks  may  be  purchased  in  the  University  Bookstore. 


HONOURS 

The  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Third  Year  of  an 
Honours  Program  are  specified  in  the  table  above.  Permission  of  the 
Department  is  required  for  admission  into  each  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Years  of  the  Chemistry  Honours  program.  For  this,  the  Department  is  to 
be  consulted,  by  interview  or  by  letter,  no  later  than  one  month  before 
the  last  day  for  submission  of  applications  for  admission  or  re-admission 
to  the  University.  The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
Fourth  Year  is  a second  class  average  in  all  the  work  of  the  "Third  Year 
and  also  in  the  required  courses  of  the  Third  Year  Chemistry  Honours 
ProCTam.  Honours  students  are  advised  to  include  an  additional 
mathematics  course  among  their  electives.  Suitable  courses  are  Com- 
puter Science  110,  115,  and  Mathematics  323A/B,  330A/B. 

A student  in  the  Chemistry  Honours  Program  is  required  to  attain  a 
6.50  graduating  average  in  order  to  obtain  a First  Class  Honours  degree. 
A first  class  Honours  student  is  also  normally  expected  to  obtain  a first 
class  standing  in  Chemistry  499  (Honours  Thesis),  and  at  least  a grade 
point  average  of  6.50  in  all  required  third  and  fourth  year  chemistry 
courses.  To  obtain  a Second  Class  Honours  degree  a student  is  required 
to  obtain  at  least  a 4.00  graduating  average.  Failure  to  obtain  at  least  a 
grade  of  B in  Chemistry  499  will  result  in  the  awarding  of  a Major 
dcCTee.  A D grade  in  any  of  the  required  fourth  year  chemistry  courses 
will  normally  result  in  the  awarding  of  a Major  degree. 


DOUBLE  HONOURS 

In  order  to  qualify  for  First  Class  Honours  in  Chemistry,  a student  in  a 
double  Honours  depee  program  which  includes  Chemistry  as  one  of  the 
areas  must  achieve  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.50  in  all  of  the 
third  and  fourth  year  courses  required  for  Honours  Chemistry,  and  a 
grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.50  in  all  of  the  third  and  fourth  year 
chemistry  courses,  together  with  a first-class  standing  in  Chemistry  499 
(Honours  Thesis).  To  obtain  Second  Class  Honours  in  Chemistry,  a 
student  must  obtain  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  4.00  in  all  of  the 
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third  and  fourth  year  courses  required  for  Honours  Chemistry  and  at 
least  a grade  of  B in  Chemistry  499.  A D grade  in  any  of  the  requir^ 
fourth  year  Chemistry  courses  will  normally  result  in  the  awarding  of  a 
Major  (degree  in  Chemi.str>'. 

BIOCHEMISTRY  OR  MICROBIOLOGY 
and  CHEMISTRY  COMBINED  MAJOR 

Students  wishing  to  obtain  a combined  major  in  Biochemistry  or 
Microbiology'  and  Chemistry  should  take  the  following  program . 


First  Year 

Engl.  121/122 

or  Engl.  115/116  (3) 

Math.  100/101  (3) 

Chem.  124  or 
''Chem.  100/102  or 
BChem.  101/102  or 
cChem.  140/145  or 

D Chem.  140/102  (3) 

Two  of  Phys. 

110/120/220  (3) 

Other  courses  (Electiyes; 

may  include  Chem  .231)  (3) 


Second  Year 

Micr.  200 

Bioc.  200 

Biol.  200 

Math.  200 

Chem.  213 

Chem.  224  or 

Chem.  245*/222 

Chem . 233  or 

Chem.  231/235 

Other  courses  (Electiyes) 


(3) 
(1  ■/! 
(1  ‘A) 

il‘3 

(3  or  1 A) 

(3) 

(0  or  1 Vi) 


Third  Year 

Bioc.  300 
Micr.  302 
Chem.  335 
Chem.  338 
Chem.  345 
Chem.  346 
Chem.  324 
Chem.  325 
Bioc.  380  or 
Micr.  380 
Micr.  301 


(3) 

(l‘/2) 

(l‘A) 

(1>A) 

(l‘A) 

(l‘A) 

(IVs) 


(l‘S 


Fourth  Year 

Bioc.  401 
Bioc.  402 
Micr.  400 
Chem.  422 
Chem . 433 
Biol.  305 
Bioc.  480  or 
Micr.  480 
One  of 

Chem.  316/317  or 
Chem.  312 


(l*/2) 

(1>A) 

(3) 

(I’/s 

(IVs 

(3 

(l‘A) 


(1>A) 


AFor  students  with  Grade  XI  Chemistry  and  Algebra  12  or  Mathematics 
12  or  equiyalents 

B For  students  with  Grade  XII  Chemistry  and  Algebra  12  or 
Mathematics  12  or  equiyalents 

^ For  students  with  at  least  “B”  standing  in  Chemistry  12  and  Algebra 
12;  these  two  courses  satisfy  the  same  requirements  as  Cnem. 
101/102/245 

D For  students  with  less  than  B-  in  Chem.  140 
• Omit  if  Chem.  145  is  taken  in  first  year. 


COMBINED  PROGRAMS  IN 
CHEMISTRY  AND  MATHEMATICS 

For  a B.Sc.  degree  in  the  Combined  Chemistry  and  Mathematics 
Program  students  may  take  a Major  or  Honours  program.  These 
proOTams  are  not  joint  degrees  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  but  a 
single  degree  program  composed  of  a selected  combination  of  courses 
from  each  of  the  departments.  Students  opting  for  either  of  these  com- 
bined programs  must  contact  the  Chemistry  and  Mathematics 
Departments  and  each  student  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  from  each  of 


these  departments.  Students  considering  pr(x*eding  to  graduate  work  in 
either  Chemistry  or  Mathematics  must  consult  with  their  advisers  prior 
to  making  their  final  choice  of  courses. 

A stu&nt  graduating  in  the  combined  Honours  program  will  be 
recommended  for  a First  Class  degree  if  the  student  achieve  a 
graduating  average  of  at  least  6.50  and  a first  class  standing  in  Chemistry 
499  (Honours  Thesis).  A student  will  be  recommended  for  a Second  Class 
Honours  degree  if  the  student  achieves  a graduating  average  of  at  least 
4.00  and  a second  class  standing  in  Chemistry  499.  A student  with  a first 
class  graduating  average  but  with  a second  class  standing  in  Chemistry 
499  will  be  given  the  option  of  receiving  a First  Class  Major  or  a Second 
Class  Honours  degree. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR  (Major  or  Honours) 


Chem.  124  or 
AChem.  100/102  or 
BChem.  101/102  or 
CChem.  140/145  or 
DChem.  140/102 
Chem.  213 
Chem.  224  or 
Chem.  245*  and  222 
Chem.  233  or 
Chem.  231  and  235 
Two  of  Phys.  110/120/220 
CSC  110  (170)  and  115  (171) 
Math.  100  and  101 
Math.  110  and  210  or 
Math  233  A and  233  C 
Math  200  and  201 
Other  courses  (Electives) 


(3or  l‘/«) 

(3) 

3 

(3 

(3) 

(3) 

(3 

(4'/j-6) 


AFor  students  with  Grade  XI  Chemistry  and  Algebra  12  or  Mathematics 
12  or  equivalents 

BFor  students  with  Grade  XII  Chemistry  and  Algebra  12  or 
Mathematics  12  or  equivalents 

cFor  students  with  at  least  “B”  standing  in  Chemistry  12  and  Algebra 
12;  these  two  courses  satisfy  the  same  requirements  as  Cnem. 
101/102/245 

DFor  students  with  less  than  B-  in  Chem.  140 

• Omit  if  Chem.  145  is  taken  in  first  year. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR  (Major) 

(All  courses  listed  below  must  be  300  level  or  above) 

Chemistry  324 
Chemistry  325 
Chemistry  345 
Chemistry  346 

Chemistry  312  (or  316  or  317) 

Chemistry  446 
Chemistry  444  (or  422) 

Mathematics  3A)A  and  330B 
Mathematics  333 A 

One  of  Mathematics  333B  or  333C,  422  or  423 
Mathematics  325  and  326 

Course  chosen  from  the  Mathematics  Department 
in  consultation  with  that  Department 
Course(s)  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Chemistry  and  Mathematics  Departments 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR  (Honours) 

(All  courses  listed  below  must  be  300  level  or  above) 

All  Chemistry  courses  listed  under  Major  program 
plus 

Chemistry  399 
Chemistry  499 
Mathematics  334  and  336 
Mathematics  338 

Mathematics  333A  and  333B  or  333C 
Mathematics  445A/B 

Course(s)  chosen  from  the  Mathematics  Department  in 
consultation  with  the  Mathematics  Department  (3) 

Some  possible  courses  which  might  be  used  to  fulfill  the  chosen  units  in 
the  above  programs  are; 

Chemistry  306;  318;  335;  338;  422  or  444;  423;  Computer  Science  349A; 
349B;  Mathematics  350;  367;  466;  (for  Honours,  325  and  326);  Statistics 
353*;  354*. 

* These  courses  have  Statistics  253  (or  250  and  251)  as  a prerequisite, 
which  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  student’s  program  as  an  option. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

The  names  of  faculty  instructing  courses,  together  with  the  required 
and  recommended  texts  for  each  course,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department. 


(l‘/i) 
(I*/. 
l*/i) 
1 >/i 
1 Vt) 

hvt) 

(i‘/t) 

(3) 

(!■/.) 

(1>/.) 

(3) 

(!■/.) 

(3) 


(10‘/i) 

(1) 

(3) 

(iS! 

(3) 

(3) 
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For  students  whose  major  field  lies  outside  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  the  chemistry  course  which  is  particularly  suitable  as  an  elective 
is  Chemistry  120  (General  Chemistry).  Students  should  also  note  the 
availability  of  Liberal  Arts  306/307  (Page  96). 

Students  formerly  enrolled  in  Chemistry  who  have  taken  courses  no 
longer  listed  in  the  Calendar  should  consult  the  Department  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  courses  taken  may  count  as  prerequisites  for  those 
currently  listed. 

CHEM  100  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY 

Introduction  to  the  modern  theory  of  atomic  structure  and  its  relation  to 
chemical  bonding,  molecules,  states  of  matter,  aqueous  ionic 
equilibrium;  introduction  to  organic  chemistry.  This  course  includes  a 
laboratory  illustrating  the  behaviour  of  chemical  systems  and  some  of  the 
basic  techniques  associated  with  quantitative  chemical  experimentation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  101, 
103,  120,  124,  or  140. 

Prerequisites:  Algebra  12  (or  Mathematics  12)  and  Chemistry  11  or  their 
equivalents 

NOTE:  The  workload  in  this  course  is  very  heavy  and  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  students  enrolling  in  it  take  a reduced  course  load. 

September-December  (4-3) 

CHEM  101  (1 16)  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CHEMISTRY:  I 

Introduction  to  the  modern  theory  of  atomic  structure  and  its  relation  to 
chemical  bonding,  molecules,  states  of  matter;  introduction  to  organic 
chemistry-.  This  course  includes  a laboratory  illustrating  the  behaviour  of 
chemical  systems  and  some  of  the  basic  techniques  associated  with 
quantitative  chemical  experimentation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  100, 
103,  120,  124,  or  140. 

Prerequisites:  Algebra  12  (or  Mathematics  12)  and  Chemistry  12  or  their 
equivalents.  Note  that  Chemistry  100  is  available  to  students  without 
Cnemistry  12. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  102  (1 1/6)  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CHEMISTRY:  II 

Basic  physical  chemistry  including  thermodynamics,  electrochemistry, 
and  equilibrium  in  chemical  systems;  introduction  to  inorganic 
chemistiT.  This  course  includes  a laboratory  illustrating  the  behaviour  of 
chemical  systems  and  some  of  the  basic  techniques  associated  with 
quantitative  chemical  exp>erimentation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  103, 
120,  124,  or  145.  Students  with  Chemistry  100  must  register  in  special 
sections  of  Chemistry  102  which  have  4 lectures  a week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  100  or  101  or  140 

January-April  (3-3) 


CHEM  103  (1  %)  CHEMISTRY  FOR  NURSING 

The  course  covers  general,  physical  and  organic  chemistry,  with  an 
emphasis  on  applications  to  biochemistry,  and  includes  a laboratory 
illustrating  the  above  topics. 

The  course  is  specifically  for  students  in  the  Nursing  Program  (B.S.N.), 
and  is  not  for  students  intending  to  take  further  courses  in  Chemistry. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  Chemistry  100,  101 
102,  140  or  145. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  120  (3)  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

Introduction  to  the  modern  theory  of  atomic  structure  and  its  relation  to 
chemical  bonding,  molecules,  and  states  of  matter.  Basic  physical 
chemwtry.  Periodic,  organic,  surface  and  nuclear  chemistry.  This  course 
includes  a laboratory  illustrating  the  properties  of  chemical  systems. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Chemistry  120  and  100,  101,  102  140 
or  145. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  11;  Algebra  12  (or  Mathematics  12)  is  also 
strongly  recommended.  Students  desiring  to  register  in  Chemistry  120 
but  who  do  not  have  the  chemistry  prerequisite  should  consult  the 
Department  prior  to  registration. 

September-April  (3-3;  3-3) 

NOTE:  Chemistry  120  provides  a comprehensive  course  in  General 
Chemistry  at  the  first  year  university  level  and  is  suitable  for  some  fields 
and  proCTams  at  this  University.  However,  some  programs  and  certain 
pre-prof^ional  programs  require  Chemistry  100/102  or  101/102. 


CHEM  140  (1  Vz)  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Introduction  to  modern  atomic  structure  and  molecular  orbital  theory 
and  their  relation  to  chemical  bonding,  molecules,  and  states  of  matter; 
introduction  to  inorganic  chemistry.  This  course  includes  a laboratory- 
illustrating  the  behaviour  of  chemical  systems  and  some  of  the  basic 
techniques  associated  with  quantitative  chemical  ej^rimentation. 
Designed  for  students  with  a good  preparation  in  Chemistry  and 
Mathematics  who  wish  to  take  a challenging  course  in  Chemistry  and 
who  feel  confident  in  proceeding  at  an  accelerated  pace;  Chemistry 
140/145  satisfies  the  same  requirements  as  Chemistry  101/102/245. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  100, 
101,  103,  120,  or  124. 

Prerequisites:  At  least  a B standing  in  Chemistry  12  and  Algebra  12  or 
their  equivalents.  (If  there  is  any  uncertainty,  a placement  examination 
may  be  given.) 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  100 

September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  145  (IVz)  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Basic  physical  chemistry  including  thermodynamics,  electrochemistry, 
kinetics,  and  equilibrium  in  chemical  systems;  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
application  of  these  principles  and  those  in  Chemistry  140  to  inorganic 
cnemistry.  The  laboratory  portion  of  this  course  emphasizes  quantitative 
inorganic  analysis  and  also  includes  qualitative  analysis  and  a selection  of 
preparative  procedures  for  inorganic  substances.  Chemistry  140/145 
satisfies  the  same  requirements  as  Chemistry  101/102/245. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  140  with  a grade  of  B-  or  better;  students  with  a 
grade  less  than  B-  in  Chemistry  140  should  enrol  in  Chemistry  102. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  101 

January  - April  (3-3) 


CHEM  213  (1 1/6)  PRACTICAL  SPECTROSCOPY 

Elementary  theory  and  applications  of  infrared,  UV -visible,  mass,  and 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy  to  inorganic  and  organic 
compounds. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  Chemistry  233  or  314  or 
316. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  231 

September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  222  (formerly  one-half  of  224)  (1V6)  INTRODUCTION  TO 
INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Fundamental  concepts  of  inorganic  chemistry,  with  emphasis  on 
periodicity,  structure,  bonding  and  reactivity;  principles  will  be 
illustratea  using  the  chemistry  of  selected  groups  of  elements. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  or  145 

January-April.  Also  May-August  (3-4) 


CHEM  231  (formerly  one-half  of  230/233)  (1V6)  INTRODUCTORY 
ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Functional  group  survey;  acyclic  stereochemistry;  mechanism  of  sub- 
stitution reactions;  synthesis  and  reactions  of  alcohols,  halides,  and 
others;  carbonyl  addition  reactors;  carboxylic  acids  and  their  derivatives; 
overview  of  synthesis.  This  course  is  a prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in 
organic  chemistry. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  either  Chemistry  230  or 
233. 

Prerequisite;  Chemistry  100  or  101  or  140 
Pre-  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  102  or  145 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 


CHEM  232  (formerly  one-half  of  230)  (1 V6)  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
FOR  HEALTH  AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


Conformations  of  cyclic  systems;  natural  products;  carbohydrates, 
albino  acids,  proteins,  terpenoids,  steroids;  alkenes,  dienes  and  benzenes; 
aldql  condensations,  parallels  in  biological  systems;  fatty  acid  biosyn- 
thesis; introduction  to  spectroscopy;  the  course  is  intended  for  students  in 
biology  and  those  preparing  to  enter  professional  schools  such  as 
Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  Forestry  (see  page  26)  and  Nursing. 

Cr^it  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  230  or 
233  or  235. 


Prerequisite:  Chemistry  231 


January-April  (3-4) 


CHEM  235  (formerly  one-half  of  233)(1  V6)  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Stereochemistry  of  cyclic  compounds;  synthesis  and  reactions  of  cyclic 
ethers  (sugars),  epoxides,  alkenes  and  alkanes;  dienes;  benzenes,  elec- 
trophilic aromatic  substitution,  arenes;  phenols,  amines,  amino  acids-  a 
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I continuation  ol  231  intended  for  Honours  and  Major  Chemistry 
I students.  Chemistry  235  is  part  of  a sequence  incorporating  Chemistry 

; 335  and  338  and  should  be  taken  by  any  student  contemplating  further 

I courses  in  organic  chemistry. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  230  or 
232  or  233. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  231 
Pre-  or  corequisite;  Chemistry  213 

January-April.  Also  May-August  (3-4) 

CHEM  245  (formerlv  one-half  of  224)  <1V^)  INTRODUCTORY 
PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Basic  physical  chemistry  including  thermodynamics,  kinetics  and 
molecular  orbital  theory;  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  extension  and 
application  of  the  theory  ana  principles  introduced  in  Chemistry  100, 
101,  102  and  140;  the  laboratory  portion  of  the  course  emphasizes 
physical  measurement  and  quantitative  inorganic  analysis. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  Chemistry  145. 
Prerequisite;  Chemistry  102,  and  Mathematics  100  and  101  (or 
Mathematics  102  with  at  least  a B grade) 

September-December  (3-4) 


CHEM  300  (3)  CHEMISTRY  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY 

This  course  is  intended  for  non-scientists,  and  will  consist  of  lectures, 
demonstrations,  class  experiments  and  discussions. 

The  course  is  designed  to  show  the  relevance  of  chemistry  to  modern  life 
by  examination  of  such  topics  as  drugs,  agricultural  and  military 
Chemicals,  ener^  and  petroleum,  plastics,  soaps  and  detergents,  fooa, 
air  and  water  pollution. 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  keep  abreast  of  controversial  chemical 
issues  by  discussions  which  will  place  emphasis  on  the  correct  application 
of  the  scientific  facts  as  opposed  to  misleading  applications  or 
speculations. 

A detail  syllabus  is  available  from  the  Department. 

Prerequisite;  Successful  completion  of  at  least  15  units  of  university 
credit.  This  course  may  be  appropriate  for  students  who  have  taken  a 
first  year  chemistry  course,  but  who  do  not  plan  on  taking  further 
courses  in  chemistry.  Credit  may  not  be  obtainea  for  both  Chemistry  300 
and  any  other  Chemistry  course  numbered  200  and  above. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

CHEM  302  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY  WITH  SPECIAL 

REFERENCE  TO  AIR  POLLUTION 

Chemical  principles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  commodity  chemicals, 
fertilizers,  explosives,  and  in  the  mining  and  smelting  industries. 
Problems  and  methods  of  emission  control,  by-product  utilization  and 
waste  disposal,  with  particular  reference  to  gaseous  discharges.  Elements 
of  gaseous  dispersal  procedures  and  limitations,  air  pollution  chemistry. 

NOTE;  This  course  is  primarily  desired  for  students  who  are  not 
majoring  in  Chemistry.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Chemistry  302 
and  306. 


Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  or  145  September-December  (3-0) 

CHEM  303  (1%)  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  WATER  POLLUTION 

Chemical  principles  used  in  the  petroleum  production  and  refining, 
petro-chemical,  pulp  and  paper,  and  fermentation  industries.  Emission 
problems  and  their  control,  by-product  utilization  and  waste  disposal 
into  soil,  water  and  air.  Assimilatory  capacities,  eutrophication,  and 
natural  and  man-made  control  ana  recovery  procedures  for  water 
pollutants. 


NOTE;  This  course  is  primarily  desimed  for  students  who  are  not 
majoring  in  Chemistry.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Chemistry  303 
and  Chemistry  306. 

Prerequisite;  Chemistry  231 

Pre-  or  Corequisite;  Chemistry  232  or  235  January-April  (3-0) 

CHEM  306  (1%)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CHEMICAL  PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 

A comparative  discussion  of  a number  of  chemical  industries  and  the 
detaib  of  their  processes.  To  include  unit  operations,  unit  processes  and 
economics. 


NOTE:  This  course  is  primarily  designed  for  students  taking  a Chemistry 
program.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Chemistry  306  and 
Chemistry  302  or  Chemistry  303. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  231  and  245 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Chemistry  222  and  232  or  235 

January-April  (3-0) 


CHEM  310  (IVi)  CHEMICAL  INSTRUMENTATION  FOR  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  in  sciences  other  than  Chemistry  who 
have  a need  to  make  use  of  chemical  instrumentation.  It  will  present  the 
principles  of  modern  instrumental  techniques  and  illustrate  their  ap- 
plications to  the  study  of  environmental  problems,  particularly  in  the 
monitoring  and  control  of  chemical  species  in  the  biosphere.  Techniques 
to  be  stucfied  will  include  chromatography,  spectrophotometry,  mass 
spectroscopy  and  radiochemical,  electrochemical  and  ther- 
mogravimetric  analysis.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Chemistry  310 
ancf  314,  316  or  317,  Chemistry  310  will  not  be  open  for  credit  for  a 
Major  or  Honours  in  Chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Any  200  level  course  in  Chemistiw 

^ptember-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  312(11^)  INTRODUCTORY  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

An  introduction  to  the  basis  of  quantitative  analytical  chemistry, 
treatment  of  data  and  chemical  equilibrium.  Solution  equilibria  will  be 
used  as  the  chemical  basis  for  some  of  the  most  commonly  used  chemical 
instrumental  methods,  namely  potentiometry,  chromatography,  ultra- 
violet/visible and  atomic  absorption  spectrometry.  Normally,  credit 
cannot  be  obtained  for  Chemistry  312  and  Chemistry  316  or  317. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  145  or  245  (or  232  or  235  with  permission  of 
Department) 

September-December.  Also  May-August  (3-3) 


CHEM  318  (1  Vk)  INSTRUMENTAL  TECHNIQUES  OF  ANALYSIS 

Theory  and  applications  of  the  most  generally  applied  methods  of 
chemical  analysis  such  as  infra-red,  raman  and  emi^ion  spectroscopy, 
polarography,  high  performance  liquid  chromatography,  radiochemical 
analysis  etc.  Normally,  credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  Chemistry  318  and 
Chemistry  316  or  317. 


Prerequisite;  Chemistry  213  and  312 


January-April  (3-3) 


CHEM  324  (1  Mt)  TRANSITION  METAL  CHEMISTRY:  A 

Basic  symmetry  considerations  and  group  theory  in  transition  metal 
chemistry.  Detailed  chemistry  of  the  later  transition  elements  (Fe-Zn 
groups).  Thermodynamic  considerations  in  inorganic  reactions. 

Chemistry  324  and  325  may  be  taken  in  either  order. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  the  following  combinations:  Chemistry  213,  222 
and  245;  Chemistry  213,  212  and  145;  or  Chemistry  224 

September-December  (3-3) 


CHEM  325  (11^)  TRANSITION  METAL  CHEMISTRY:  B 

Magnetic  properties  and  crystal  field  and  molecular  orbital  theories  of 
transition  metal  compounds.  Detailed  chemistry  of  the  early  transition 
metals  (Ti-Mn  groups).  Kinetics  and  mechanisms  in  reactions  of  com- 
plexions. Electronic  spectra  of  transition  metal  compounds. 

Chemistry  325  and  324  may  be  taken  in  either  order. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  the  following  combinations:  Chemistry  213,  222 
and  245;  Chemistry  213,  222  and  145;  or  Chemistry  224 

January-April  (3-3) 


CHEM  335  (^V^)  SYNTHETIC  METHODS  IN  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Spectroscopy,  design  of  syntheses  in  aliphatic,  aromatic  and  some 
biomolecufes.  Aliphatic  systems;  carbanions.  Alpha  and  Beta  - 
unsaturated  carbonyl  compounds,  amines  in  syntheses,  functional  group 
modifications.  Aromatic  systems;  aromatic  substitution  processes, 
reactive  substrates  (phenols,  amines),  polynuclear  aromatics. 
Biomolecules:  synthesis  and  modification  of  heterocycles  and  car- 
bohydrates. 

Chemistry  335  and  338  may  be  taken  in  either  order. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  213  and  235  (or  232  with  permission  of  the 
Department) 

January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  336  (1  %)  INTRODUCTORY  POLYMER  CHEMISTRY 

Principles  and  practice  of  polymerization,  copolymerization  and  basic 
polymer  kinetics.  Structure  property  relationships  for  typical  organic 
polymer  groups.  Polymer  technology.  The  laboratory  is  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  procedures  for  polymer  identincation, 
polymerization/depolymerization  process,  determination  of  physical 
properties,  and  simple  fabrication. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  232  or  235  September-December  (3-3) 
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CHEM  338  (1Vi)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  ORGANIC  STRUCTURE 
AND  REACTIVITY 

Methods  of  studying  mechanisms,  reactive  intermediates, 
rearrangements  and  neighbouring  group  effects,  dissociative  and 
associative  pathways,  organic  photochemistry,  electrocyclic  relations. 

Chemistry  338  and  335  may  be  taken  in  either  order. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  235  September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  345  (1\6)  THERMODYNAMICS,  SOLUTIONS  AND  ELEC- 
TROCHEMISTRY 

Chemical  thermodynamics.  Properties  of  solutions.  Electrochemistry. 
Chemistry  345  and  346  may  be  talcen  in  either  order. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  245  and  Mathematics  200 

January- April  (3-3) 

CHEM  346(1  Vit)  GASES,  LIQUIDS  AND  CHEMICAL  KINETICS 

Properties  of  gases  and  liquids.  Kinetic  molecular  theory.  Phase 
equilibria.  Chemical  kinetics. 

Chemistry  345  and  346  may  be  taken  in  either  order. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  245  and  Mathematics  200 

September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  399  (1)  RESEARCH  PARTICIPATION  AND  SEMINAR 

Introduction  to  Departmental  research.  Seminar  report.  For  Chemistry 
Honours  students  only.  (Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F ) 

January- April  (3-0) 

CHEM  411  (1  ADVANCED  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS 

Advanced  topics  in  instrumental  analysis  which  will  include  some  of  the 
following:  mass  spectrometry.  X-ray  spectroscopy,  advanced  elec- 
trochemical methods,  EPR,  etc.  Included  will  be  a discussion  of  elec- 
tronic data  acquisition  and  manipulation  as  used  in  modern  chemical 
instrumentation. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  318  (or  316  and  317) 

January- April  (3-3) 

CHEM  422  (1  Vi)  PHYSICAL  METHODS  IN  INORGANIC  SYSTEMS  • 
• BIO-INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

A general  survey  of  the  chemistry  of  the  solid  state.  Crystallographic 
methods.  Description  of  the  major  structural  typies.  Metal  Tons  in 
biological  systems:  copp>er,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  iron  in  electron  transport, 
p>eptidase  and  group  transfer  reactions.  Model  systems,  mechanisms. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  324  and  325  (or  Chemistry  326) 

January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  423  (1 ORGANOMETALLIC  CHEMISTRY 

Organometallic  Chemistry  and  transition  metal  carbonyl  chemistry. 
Chemistry  of  ionic.  Sigma  and  Pi,  and  electron  deficient  bonds  between 
organic  groups  and  metals  or  met^loids. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  324  and  325  (Chemistry  326) 

September-December.  Also  May-August  (3-3) 

CHEM  433  (IViJ  ORGANIC  STRUCTURE  DETERMINATION:  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  NATURAL  PRODUCTS 

Elucidation  of  the  structures  of  organic  comp>ounds  from  sp>ectral  in- 
formation. The  chemistry  of  several  classes  of  natural  products,  in- 
cluding examples  demonstrating  structural  elucidation,  synthesis,  and 
biogenesis. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  335  and  338  (or  Chemistry  333) 

September-December.  Also  May-August  (3-3) 

CHEM  434  (1  %)  PHYSICAL  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Mechanisms  of  organic  reactions.  Reactive  intermediates.  Structural  and 
solvent  effects  on  reactivity. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  335  and  338  (or  Chemistry  333) 

January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  444  (1  %)  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Mathematical  treatment  of  chemical  processes:  statistical  ther- 
modynamics, theories  of  reaction  and  their  application  to  solution  and 
gas  phase  reactions.  Theory  of  electrolyte  solutions.  Electrode  kinetics. 
Thermodynamics  and  phenomenology  of  surfaces.  Heterogeneous 
catalysis.  Colloidal  systems. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  345  and  346  and  Mathematics  200 

January-April  (3-3) 


CHEM  446  (1 QUANTUM  CHEMISTRY 

The  basic  principles  of  quantum  mechanics  and  their  application  to 
simple  physical  models  and  to  chemical  systems,  including  the  use  of 
semi-empirical  methods.  Molecular  spectroscopy  and  symmetry. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  213  and  245,  and  Mathematics  201 

September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  490  (1  Vi)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

In  special  cases  the  Department  of  Chemistry  may  give  Mrmission  for 
individual  studies  and  directed  readings  to  be  taken  as  Chemistry  490. 
Chemistry  490  may  be  taken  more  than  twice  only  in  different  areas  of 
chemistry. 

490A  Readings  in  Analytical  Chemistry 
490B  Studies  in  Analytical  Chemistry 
490C  Readings  in  Inorganic  Chemistry 
490D  Studies  in  Inorganic  Chemistry 
490E  Readings  in  Organic  Chemistry 
490F  Studies  in  Organic  Chemistry 
490G  Readings  in  I^ysical  Chemistry 
490H  Studies  in  Physical  Chemistry 
490J  Readings  in  Theoretical  Chemistry 
490K  Studies  in  Theoretical  Chemistry 

CHEM  499  (3)  THESIS 

Experimental  research  under  the  direction  of  faculty.  This  course  is 
designed  primarily  for  Chemistry  Honours  students,  but  Chemistry 
Major  students  may  be  granted  permission  by  the  Department  to  take 
the  course  as  an  elective.  (Grading:  letter  grade;  INP)  (0-6;  0-6) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  graduate 
courses  offered  in  any  particular  year. 

CHEM  509(1)  SEMINAR 

CHEM  510  (1  Vi)  INSTRUMENTAL  TECHNIQUES 

CHEM  522  (1  Vi -3)  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Offered  as  522A,  522B,  522C,  522D 

CHEM  523  (3)  ORGANOMETALLIC  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  525  (3)  THEORETICAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  526  (1Vi-3)  TOPICS  IN  ADVANCED  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  533  (3)  ORGANIC  SYNTHESIS 

CHEM  536  (3)  CARBOHYDRATE  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  538(3)  BIOGENESIS  OF  NATURAL  PRODUCTS 

CHEM  545  (11^)  REACTION  KINETICS  AND  REACTION  RATE 
THEORY 

CHEM  546  (1%)  SPECTROSCOPY  AND  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF 
EXCITED  STATES 

CHEM  550  (IVi)  ELEMENTARY  APPLICATIONS  OF  GROUP 
THEORY 

CHEM  554  (1  Vi)  APPLIED  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 

CHEM  555  (1  Vi)  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS 

CHEM  556  (1  Vi -3)  TOPICS  IN  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  565  (3)  THEORY  AND  APPLICATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
MAGNETIC  RESONANCE  SPECTROSCOPY 

CHEM  566  (3)  CHEMICAL  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 

CHEM  577  (3)  NUCLEAR  AND  RADIO  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  590  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

CHEM  599  (Credit  to  be  determined  but  normally  9 units  In  this 
Department).  M.SC.  THESIS 

CHEM  630  (1  Vi -3)  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Offered  as  630A,  630B,  630C,  630D 

CHEM  633  (1  %-3)  TOPICS  IN  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
CHEM  634  (3)  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
CHEM  636  (3)  CHEMISTRY  OF  HETEROCYCLIC  COMPOUNDS 
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CHEM  638  (3)  CHEMISTRY  OF  NATURAL  PRODUCTS  CHEM  645  (1  Vi)  ADVANCED  ELECTROCHEMISTRY 

CHEM  644(1  Vi-3)  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  CHEM  699  (Credit  to  t>e  determined,  but  normally  27  units)  PH.D. 

Offered  as  644A,  644B,  644C,  644D  DISSERTATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 


John  P.  Oleson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman  of  the  Department, 

David  A.  Campbell,  M.A.  (Clasgow),  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Professor. 

Peter  L.  Smith,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  Ph  D,  (Yale),  Professor. 

Keith  R,  Bradley,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Sheffield),  B.Litt.  (Oxon.),  A.ssociate 
Professor. 

Samuel  E.  Scully,  B.A.,  M.Litt.  (Bristol),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Gordon  S.  Shrimpton,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Stanford), 
Associate  Professor. 

John  C.  Fitch,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  Cert.  Ed.  (Leeds),  Ph.D. 
(Cornell),  Assistant  Professor. 

Rudolpn  P.  Hock,  B.A.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree,  see  page  208, 
for  graduate  course,  see  page  56. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  of  Classics  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  study 
Classics  at  any  of  three  levels  of  concentration;  General,  Major  and 
Honours  Programs. 

The  General  Program  does  not  necessarily  involve  language  study. 
The  Major  and  Honours  Programs  do  include  the  study  of  classical 
languages.  For  the  Major  and  Honours  Programs,  the  Department 
accommodates  three  kinds  of  emphasis  in  the  study  of  classical 
languages:  ancient  Creek,  Latin  ancl  Classics  (study  of  both  Latin  and 
Greek).  It  is  supposed  that  students  following  the  General  or  Major 
Program  will  be  taking  advanced  courses  in  other  departments.  Students 
following  an  Honours  Program  with  the  Classics  Department  should 
note  that  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  complete  an  honours  program  in 
another  field,  if  they  have  the  joint  consent  of  that  department  and  the 
Draartment  of  Classics. 

Students  are  welcome  at  any  time  to  discuss  their  programs  with 
members  of  the  Department  and  are  encouraged  to  do  so  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  course  of  their  studies  at  the  University.  The  planning  of 
one’s  program  is  important,  since  failure  to  complete  prerequisites  for 
advanced  courses  may  seriously  limit  the  type  of  degree  open  to  a 
student. 

General: 

a)  3 units  of  Departmental  offerings  normally  at  the  100  or  200  level. 

b)  9 units  of  Departmental  offerings  numbered  300  or  above. 

Major  In  Classical  Studies: 

(a)  6 units  of  Greek  and/or  Latin  lan^age  at  the  100  or  2(X)  level. 

(b)  3 units  of  Classical  Studies  normally  at  the  100  or  200  level, 

(c)  9 units  of  Classical  Studies  at  or  above  the  3(X)  level. 

(d)  6 units  of  Departmental  offerings  (i.e.  language  courses  or  classical 
studies)  at  or  above  the  3(X)  level. 

24  Total 

Major  in  Classical  Studies:  Ancient  History  Emphasis 

(&)  6 units  of  Greek  and/or  Latin  language  at  the  100  or  200  level, 
m)  3 units  of  Glassical  Studies  normally  at  the  100  or  200  level. 

(c)  12  units  of  Ancient  History  as  follows: 

Classical  Studies  330,  480A  and  490; 

Classical  Studies  340,  480C  and  491. 

(d)  3 units  of  Departmental  offerings  at  or  above  the  3(X)  level. 

24  Total 

N.B.  Students  interested  in  maioring  in  Classical  Studies:  Ancient 
History  Emphasis  are  urged  to  consult  the  Majors  adviser  in  their 
first  year  if  possible.  Majors  must  obtain  the  Adviser’s  approval 
for  their  third  and  fourth  year  programs. 

Major  In  Classics: 

1.  Qraak  Emphasis: 

(a)  Creek  100 

(b)  Greek  200 


(c)  Greek  300  (corequisite  or  prerequisite  for  other  advanced  Greek 
courses). 

(d)  3 units  of  Departmental  offerings  normally  at  the  1(X)  or  200  level. 

(e)  6 units  of  Greek  or  3 of  Latin  and  3 of  Greek  at  or  above  the  300 
level. 

(f)  6 units  of  Departmental  offerings  (i.e.  language  courses  or  classical 
studies)  at  or  above  the  300  level. 

24  Total 

2.  Latin  Emphasis: 

(a)  Latin  100 

(b)  Latin  200 

(c)  Latin  3(X)  (corequisite  or  prerequisite  for  other  advanced  Latin 
courses). 

(d)  3 units  of  Departmental  offerings  normally  at  the  100  or  200  level. 

(e)  6 units  of  Latin  or  3 units  of  Latin  and  3 of  Creek  at  or  above  the  300 
level. 

(f)  6 units  of  Departmental  offerings  (i.e.  language  courses  or  classical 
studies)  at  or  above  the  3(X)  level. 

24  Total 

Honours: 

Students  who  are  of  good  general  standing,  and  who  have  achieved  a 
first  class  or  high  second  class  standing  in  Latin  and/or  Creek  at  the  100 
and  200  level,  may  be  admitted,  with  Departmental  permission,  into  an 
intensified  Honours  program.  The  Honours  program  features  the  core 
courses  Latin/Greek  300  and  400.  These  courses  combine  reading  with 
advanced  study  of  grammar  and  syntax.  Translation  at  sight  will  be  done 
regularly,  and  some  composition  may  be  undertaken. 

First  and  Second  Years: 

(a)  Greek  100 

(b)  Latin  100 

(c)  Latin  and/or  Greek  2(X) 

NOTE:  Classical  Studies  100  is  strongly  recommended;  English  121,  122 
and  any  English  course  at  200  level  are  recommended. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years: 

Reouired  courses  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  will  normally  not 
exceea  24  units  out  of  the  total  program  of  30-36  units.  Requirements 
listed  below  may  be  completed  in  any  year  by  a student  who  has  the 
prerequisites. 

Greek  Honours: 

(a)  Greek  300 

(b)  Greek  4(X)  t 

(c)  9 additional  units  in  Greek  numbered  above  300 

(d)  Latin  300 

(e)  Classical  Studies  330  or  3 units  of  History  chosen  from  Greek  390,  490 
and  Classical  Studies  480A. 

Latin  Honours: 

(a)  Latin  300 
m)  Latin  400 

(c)  9 additional  units  in  Latin  numbered  above  3(X) 

(d)  Greek  300 

(e)  Classical  Studies  340  or  3 units  of  History  chosen  from  Latin  390,  490 
and  Classical  Studies  480C . 


Classics  Honours: 

(a)  Greek  300 

(b)  Greek  4(X) 

(c)  Latin  300 
(a)  Latin  400 

(e)  9 additional  units  in  Greek  and/or  Latin  at  or  above  the  300  level 

(f)  Classical  Studies  330  or  3 units  of  Greek  History  chosen  from  Greek 
390,  490  and  Classical  Studies  480A. 

(g)  Classical  Studies  340  or  3 units  of  Roman  History  chosen  from  Latin 
390,  490,  and  Classical  Studies  480C. 

NOTE;  It  is  recommended  that  all  graduating  Honours  students  acquire 
a reading  knowledge  of  German,  French,  or  Italian. 
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Recommended  as  an  elective  to  Third  and  Fourth  Year  General,  Major 
and  Honours  students:  Liberal  Arts  306/307. 

To  obtain  a First  Class  Honours  Degree  a student  must  achieve  (1)  a 
graduating  average  of  at  least  6.50,  (2)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least 
O.50  in  those  Departmental  courses  at  the  300  and  400  level  that  are 
required  for  the  aegree  program,  and  (3)  a grade  of  at  least  B + in  any 
required  400  level  language  course. 

To  obtain  a Second  Class  Honours  Degree  a student  must  achieve  (1)  a 
graduating  average  of  at  least  3.50,  (2)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least 
3.50  in  those  Departmental  courses  at  the  300  and  400  level  that  are 
required  for  the  aegree  program,  and  (3)  a grade  of  at  least  C + in  any 
required  400  level  language  course. 

A student  who  fails  to  meet  Departmental  requirements  for  first  class 
standing  in  the  Honours  program  but  has  a First  Class  graduating 
average  will  be  offered  the  choice  between  Second  Class  Honours  and  a 
First  Class  Major  Degree.  A student  who  fails  to  meet  Departmental 
requirements  for  second  class  standing  but  has  a second  class  graduating 
average  will  be  offered  a Second  Class  Major  Degree. 

Directed  Reading/Study  Courses 

Subject  to  the  availability  of  faculty  and  in  consideration  of  student 
demand,  the  above  courses  will  be  offered  from  time  to  time  under  the 
designated  headings  A,  B,  C,  etc.  in  the  regular  winter  session.  Out- 
standing students  who  may  wish  to  undertake  these  courses  as  Summer 
Studies  courses  should  apply  to  the  Department  for  permission.  Each 
subdivision  of  these  courses  (as  Latin  4^A,  Greek  390B,  etc.)  is  con- 
sidered a distinct  course  and  cannot  be  taken  twice  for  credit.  Students 
who  wish  to  explore  an  area  of  ancient  literature  in  some  depth  should 
choose  carefully  from  Departmental  offerings. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES 

A knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  not  required  for 
the  following  courses. 

Classical  Studies  100  is  designed  primarily  as  an  elective  for  students  in 
all  fields.  Any  student  in  Second  Year  who  has  successfully  completed 
Classical  Studies  100  should  take  either  a course  in  Latin  or  Greelc  or  a 
Classical  Studies  course  at  the  200  or  300  level.  Any  student  in  Second 
Year  may  register  for  courses  in  Classical  Studies  at  the  300  level. 
Classical  Studies  100  may  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have  already 
received  credit  for  any  courses  in  Classical  Studies  at  the  300  level. 

Appropriate  credit  in  the  Department  of  History  may  be  given  for 
Classical  Studies  330  or  340  or  480 A or  480C.  Philosophy  421  and  422  are 
acceptable  for  credit  in  all  programs  in  the  Department  of  Classics  in  lieu 
of  any  400  level  course  in  Classical  Studies. 

CLAS 100  (3)  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION 

An  approach  to  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  through  the 
evidence  of  literature,  history,  and  archaeology.  Attention  will  be 
focused  upon  those  aspects  of  ancient  cultural  and  intellectual  growth 
that  are  of  significance  in  the  western  tradition.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  civilizations,  5th-century  Athens,  and 
Augustan  Rome. 

Readings  will  include  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  selections  from 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Sophocles’  Oedipus  The  King  and  other 
representative  Greek  dramas,  Phaedo  of  Plato,  Livy,  The  Early  History 
of  Rome,  Vergil’s  Aeneid  and  part  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  and  other 
representative  texts. 

Essays  will  be  required  and  there  will  be  a written  examination. 

D.A.  Campbell  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

CLAS  200  (1  %)  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME 

A rtudy  of  the  origins  of  classical  myth,  its  expression  in  the  literature 
and  art  of  ancient  Greece,  and  its  further  development  in  the  Roman 
experience. 

Topics  will  include  cosmic  and  divine  myth;  heroic  saga;  the  influence 
classical  myth  on  later  European  culture. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  various  modern  systems  of  analysis  and 
interpretation. 

Texts:  Hesiod,  Theogony;  Euripides,  Bacchae;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses; 
Morford  and  Lenardon,  Classical  Mythology 

P.L.  Smith  September-December  (3-0) 

CLAS  250  (1%)  THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TO 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

Out  of  20,000  common  words  in  English,  10,000  came  from  Latin 
directly  or  through  French.  The  Greek  element  is  also  impressive. 


particularly  in  the  ever-expanding  vocabulary  of  science.  Among  topics 
studied  will  be  the  Greek  script,  principles  of  transliteration,  the  for- 
mation of  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs,  hybrid  words,  neologisms  and 
semantic  changes. 

P.L.  Smith  January-April  (3-0) 

CLAS  300  (1  Vit)  CLASSICAL  EPIC 

A study  of  Greek  and  Roman  epic  poetry.  Particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Vergil’s  Aeneid  and  their  place  within  the  epic 
tradition.  Students  will  be  expected  to  read  Homer’s  Odyssey.  Selections 
of  some  of  the  following  authors  will  also  be  studied;  Apollonius  of 
Rhodes  and  Valerius  Flaccus  (for  the  Golden  Fleece  legend),  Statius  (for 
the  “Seven  Against  Thebes”),  Lucan  (for  the  epic  on  Caesar  and  Pom- 
p>ey),  Claudian  (for  the  Rap)e  of  Persephone)  and  Quintus  of  Smyrna  (for 
the  continuation  of  Homer’s  Iliad). 

Texts:  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odussey  (Lattimore’s  translation  preferred); 
Vergil’s  Aeneid  (Copley’s  translation  preferred);  others  to  be  announced. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

CLAS  301  (formerly  201)  (1V^)  TRADITION  AND  ORIGINALITY  IN 
CLASSICAL  LITERATURE 

A comparative  study  of  the  content  and  form  of  major  works  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  The  course  will  concentrate  on  the  important  genre 
of  didactic  poetry,  together  with  one  or  more  genres  to  be  chosen  from 
the  following;  biography,  philosophy,  lyric  poetry,  tragedy,  pastoral 
poetry,  oratory.  The  following  will  be  among  the  topics  discussed:  What 
part  does  imitation  or  the  adaptation  of  traditional  material  play  in 
classical  literature?  How  can  a creative  writer  be  original  while  working 
within  a strong  tradition? 

Texts  for  didactic:  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days;  Lucretius,  The  Ways 
Things  Are;  Vergil,  Georgies;  Ovid,  The  Art  of  Love 

Texts  for  other  genres:  to  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

CLAS  320  (1 16)  GREEK  TRAGEDY 

The  origins  and  developments  of  tragic  drama  in  ancient  Greece.  The 
study,  in  Endish  translation,  of  representative  plays  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

Prerequisite;  None;  Classical  Studies  100  or  200  or  301  recommended 

S.E.  Scully  September-December  (3-0) 

CLAS  322  (formerly  part  of  321)  (1%)  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 
DRAMA 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  various  forms  of  Greek  comic  and 
non-tra^c  drama  and  their  development  in  the  Roman  world.  Major 
emphasis  will  be  on  Aristophanes,  Euripides,  Menander,  Plautus  and 
Terence.  Study  of  Roman  drama  may  include  analysis  of  representative 
plays  of  Seneca. 

Prerequisite;  None;  Classical  Studies  100  or  200  or  301  or  320  recom- 
mended 

J.G.  Fitch  January-April  (3-0) 

CLAS  330  (3)  GREEK  HISTORY 

Early  Aegean  civilizations;  the  rise  of  the  Greek  city-state,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural  achievements  of  the 
5th  and  4th  centuries  B.C.;  the  Hellenistic  world. 

Outside  reading  includes  selected  works  listed  on  the  bibliographical 
sheets  distribute  at  the  beginning  of  lectures.  One  essay  is  required  in 
the  first  term  and  one  in  the  second  term . 

Texts:  Bury-Meiggs,  A History  of  Greece;  Plutarch,  e.  Edmund  Fuller, 
Lives  of  the  Noble  Greeks;  Herodotus,  The  Histories;  Thucydides,  The 
History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

CLAS  335  (1%)  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILY  IN  CLASSICAL  AN- 
TIQUITY 

A survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  attitudes  towards  the  place  of  women  and 
the  family  in  ancient  society,  and  comparison  of  traditional  ideas  with 
historical  reality;  particular  topics  studied  will  depend  on  the  interests  of 
the  instructor,  but  may  include  the  following;  the  role  of  women  in  law, 
reUgion,  and  the  economy;  family  structure  and  concepts  of  love  and 
affection;  marriage  and  childbearing  practices. 

Texts:  Readings  from  Greek  and  Roman  authors  in  translation,  and 
secondary  sources  recommended  by  the  instructor 

Prerequisite:  None;  Classical  Studies  100  or  300  or  340  is  recommended. 
(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 
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CLAS  340(3)  ROMAN  HISTORY 

Thf  growth  of  Rome  and  the  development  of  her  political  institutions 
during  the  Republic;  the  social  and  economic  history  of  the  Empire;  the 
transition  from  the  classical  to  the  medieval  world. 

Outside  readings  include  selected  works  listed  on  the  bibliographical 
sheets  distribute  at  the  beginning  of  lectures.  One  es,say  is  required  in 
the  first  term  and  one  in  the  secono  term. 

K .R.  Rradley  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

CLAS  345  (1  Vi)  SLAVERY  IN  THE  ROMAN  WORLD 

Introduction  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  slavery  as  a component 
part  of  Roman  society  from  c.250  B.C.  to  c.  A.D.  300,  a period  in  which 
Rome  w'as  a true  slave  society.  Representative  texts  from  classical  authors 
will  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  the  main  characteri.stics  of  Roman 
slavery;  and  students  will  be  expected  to  conduct  their  own  research 
topics.  Some  comparison  of  ancient  (Greek  and  Roman)  with  modern 
slavery  will  be  encouraged. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

CLAS  371  (1  Vi)  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE 
AND  THE  AEGEAN 

An  introduction  to  art  and  architecture  in  Greece  and  the  Aegean  from 
the  Early  Bronze  Age  through  the  Hellenistic  period.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  and  the  minor  arts  are  examined  as  evidence  for  cultural 
attitudes  towards  man,  the  gods,  the  physical  world,  and  the  exploration 
of  form,  color,  and  movement.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  careful 
discussion  of  selected  monuments  illustrated  through  slides,  casts,  and 
photographs.  No  prerequisite. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Classical  Studies  371  and  History  in  Art 
316. 

J.P.  Oleson  September-December  (3-0) 


CLAS  372  (IV^i)  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  ROMAN 
WORLD 

A survey  of  Roman  art  and  architecture  relating  the  political  and  social 
development  of  the  Roman  people  to  their  artistic  expression.  After  an 
examination  of  Etruscan  art  and  architecture  for  its  formative  influence 
on  Roman  attitudes.  Republican  and  Imperial  Roman  art  are  discussed 
in  the  context  of  historical  events.  Topics  include  the  special  character  of 
Roman  art,  Hellenized  and  Italic  modes  of  expression,  portraiture, 
historical  reliefs,  function  in  art,  architectural  space  and  city  planning. 
No  prerequisite. 

Gredit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Classical  Studies  372  and  History  in  Art 
317. 

J.P.  Oleson  January-April  (3-0) 


CLAS  375  (IVi)  CITIES  AND  SANCTUARIES  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
WORLD 

An  examination  of  selected  Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman  city  and  sanc- 
tuary sites  in  an  evaluation  of  ancient  achievements  in  sacred  and  secular 
architecture,  urban  planning,  and  sanctuary  development.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  changing  response  to  man’s  neei  for  an  artificial 
framework  for  living,  along  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  en- 
vironment in  antiquity.  Each  site  will  be  examined  by  means  of 
illustrated  lectures,  ana  careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  both  the 
archaeological  record  and  the  ancient  literary  sources. 

(Offered  alternately  with  Classical  Studies  376) 

J.P.  Oleson  September-December  (3-0) 


CLAS  376  (1 V^)  ANCIENT  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  thou^t  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world 
with  sp>ecial  reference  to  applied  technology.  Evidence  will  be  drawn 
from  both  ancient  authors  and  archaeological  remains  from  the  Archaic 
period  through  the  late  Empire,  with  emphasis  on  the  growth  and 
capabilities  of  Roman  Technology.  Special  topics  will  include  machinery 
and  gadgets,  mass  production,  engineering,  nautical  technology,  labour, 
medicine,  and  geography. 

(Offered  alternately  with  Classical  Studies  375) 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 


CLAS  379  (PHIL  379)  (formerly 
GREEK  HISTORICAL  AND  PHILG 


one-half  of  207)  (1V4)  EARLY 
SOPHICAL  THOUGHT 


A study  of  the  transition  from  the  prescientific,  mythical  world  views  to 
more  “scientific"  ways  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  cosmos,  man’s 
place  in  it,  and  the  course  of  human  history.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
assess  the  intellectual  and  social  significance  of  this  development  by 
placing  in  their  historical  context  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  and 


historians  from  the  early  6th  Century  to  the  time  of  Socrates  and  the 
Sophists.  Some  attention  will  also  lx;  given  to  the  literature  and  art  of  the 

S;riod.  Taught  jointly  by  members  of  the  Glassies  and  Philfrsophy 
epartments. 

G.S.  Shrimpton  Septemlx;r- Decern lx;r  (3-0) 

CLAS  380  (1  Vi)  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SOCRATES 
An  examination  of  a critical  moment  in  Creek  intellectual  and  political 
life,  as  seen  from  various  points  of  view.  Topics  include:  the  teaching 
methods  of  Socrates  and  tne  Sophists,  the  political  background  of  his 
trial,  the  rel^ous  and  social  questions  involved,  and  types  of  Socratic 
literature.  'The  approach  to  the  course  will  not  be  primarily 
philosophical;  rather,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  .see  why  his  challenge 
to  conventional  Athenian  morality  so  deeply  influence  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  explain  why  he  appears  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
personalities  of  world  history. 

Texts;  Aristophanes  Clouds,  Plato  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito, 
Protagoras,  Xenophon  Memoirs  of  Socrates  and  selections  from  other 
authors 

G.S.  Shrimpton  January-April  (3-0) 

CLAS  361  (1  V(i)  ANCIENT  RELIGIONS 

An  introduction  to  religious  thought  and  practice  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Roman  world.  Some  consideration  will  be  given  to 
religion  in  major  Latin  writers  such  as  Cicero,  Lucretius,  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Vergil,  Horace  and  Ovid.  There  will  be  a brief 
review  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  in  the  early  Empire.  Exotic  religions 
- Mithraism,  the  mvsteries  of  Cybele,  the  rites  of  the  Druids,  the  cult  of 
Isis  and  Osiris  — will  be  studied. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

CLAS  480  (IVi)  SEMINAR  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY  AND  AR- 
CHAEOLOGY 

The  Department  will  offer  no  more  than  two  of  the  following  each  year: 
480A  Seminar  in  Greek  History;  480B  Topics  in  Greek  Art  and  Ar- 
chaeology; 480C  Seminar  in  the  History  of  the  Roman  World;  480D 
Topics  in  Roman  Art  and  Archaeology. 

(480A  not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Classical  Studies  430,  or  460. 
480C  not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Classical  Studies  440,  or  460) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  for  480A,  Classical  Studies  330;  for  480B, 
Classical  Studies  O’/I;  for  480C,  Classical  Studies  340;  for  480D, 
Classical  Studies  372;  or,  in  each  case,  permission  of  the  Department 

480A  G.S.  Shrimpton  September-December  (2-0) 

480B  J.P.  Oleson  January-April  (2-0) 

CLAS  490(1  W)  DIRECTED  STUDY  IN  GREEK  HISTORY 

Intensive  study  of  certain  problems  in  Greek  history.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  prepare  an  extended  research  paper,  drawing  on  both 
primary  and  secondary  sources.  Introduction  to  epigraphy,  numismatics 
and  papyrology  where  appropriate. 

G.S.  Shrimpton 

CLAS  491  (^Vz)  DIRECTED  STUDY  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY 

Intensive  study  of  certain  problems  in  Roman  history.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  prepare  an  extended  research  paper,  drawing  on  both 
primary  and  secondary  sources.  Introduction  to  epigraphy,  numismatics 
and  papyrology  where  appropriate. 

K.R.  Bradley 

CLAS  495  (3)  ARCHAEOLOGY  FIELD  WORK  SEMINAR 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  techniques  of  Classical  Archaeologv’ 
through  participation  in  an  excavation;  introductory  lectures  will  Be 
arranged. 

Texts:  Texts  and  requirements  to  be  determined  by  the  instructor  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  of  the  excavation  and  student  preparation 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department.  Interested  students  should 
contact  the  Department  during  the  Winter  Session. 

J.P.  Oleson  Summer  Studies  only  (3-3) 

GREEK 

GREE  100(3)  BEGINNERS’  GREEK 

A basic  introduction  to  the  Greek  language,  including  the  following;  the 
three  declensions  of  the  noun;  the  regular,  irregular  and  contracted 
verbs;  a survey  of  verbs  in  mi;  the  main  constructions;  practice  in 
translating  sentences  into  Greek;  sight  translation.  Tests  and 
examinations  will  be  given  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Texts:  Reading  Greek:  Text  and  Grammar,  Vocabulary  and  Exercises 
D.A.  Campbell  September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 
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GREE  160  (3)  MODERN  GREEK 

An  introduction  to  Modern  Greek,  intended  to  provide  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  written  and  spoken  language. 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

GREE  200  (3)  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  I 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  an  increased  understanding  of  the  language 
through  a reading  of  selected  authors.  Example:  Homer,  Herodotus  and 
Euripides. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  100  or  its  equivalent 

Texts:  Reading  Greek:  Text  and  Grammar,  Vocabulary  and  Exercises;  A 
World  of  Heroes;  Liddell  and  Scott,  Intermediate  Greek-English 
Lexicon;  Goodwin  and  Gulick,  Greek  Grammar 

September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

GREE  250  (1  'h)  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK 

A study  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Selections  from  the 
Gospels  and  from  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  be  read. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  100 

Text:  The  Greek  New  Testament,  ed.  Aland,  Black,  et  al.  (United  Bible 
Societies) 

D.A.  Campbell  September-April  (1-0;  2-0) 

GREE  300  (3)  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  II 

The  basic  third-year  course  for  Major  and  Honours  students;  advanced 
Greek  students  may  take  the  course  in  their  second  year.  Selected  texts 
(to  be  varied  to  some  extent  from  year  to  year)  will  be  studied  from  prose 
and  verse  authors.  Considerable  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  ability  to 
translate  with  accuracy  and  imagination,  particularly  from  Greek  into 
English.  Unprepared  translation  will  be  included  in  the  final 
examination. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  200 

Texts:  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (selections),  Euripides,  Medea 
(selections),  Thucydides,  History  (selections),  Plato,  Dialogues  (selec- 
tions) 

G.S.  Shrimpton  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

NOTE:  Greek  300  will  be  taught  together  with  Greek  400. 

GREE  390  (1  ^/2)  GREEK  AUTHORS 

Extensive  reading  and  analysis  of  major  Greek  texts.  The  Department 
will  offer  no  more  than  two  of  the  following  each  year;  390A  Homer; 
390B  Greek  Tragedy;  390C  Herodotus;  390D  Xenophon. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  200 

390B:  D.A.  Campbell  September-December  i3-01 

390D:  To  be  announced  January-April  (3-0) 

GREE  400  (3)  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  III 

The  basic  fourth-year  course  for  Honours  students.  Sight  translation  will 
be  regularly  practised,  and  unprepared  translation  will  be  included  in 
the  final  examination. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  300 
Texts:  see  Greek  300 

NOTE:  Although  this  course  will  be  taught  together  with  Greek  300, 
there  will  be  separate  evaluative  procedures. 

G.S.  Shrimpton  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GREE  490  (1 DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  GREEK 

Dep>ending  on  the  students’  interests  and  on  the  availability  of  a 
supervising  instructor,  one  or  more  of  the  following  topics  may  be  of- 
fered: 490A  Homeric  Corpus  and  Hesiod;  490B  Greek  Lyric  Poetry; 
490C  Greek  Tragedy;  490D  Greek  Comedy;  490E  Greek  Historians  and 
Rhetoricians;  490F  Greek  Philosophical  Prose. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit  in  different  topics 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  at  least  3 units  of  Greek  at  the  300  level  or 
above,  and  Department  permission  (2-0) 

LATIN 

Students  with  no  previous  study  of  Latin  or  one  year  of  high  school 
Latin  will  register  for  Latin  100.  Students  with  two  or  three  years  of  high 
school  Latin  will  normallv  register  for  Latin  200.  All  students  who  have 
taken  high  school  Latin  should  consult  the  Department  before  enrolling 
in  any  Latin  course.  * 


LAT1 100(3)  BEGINNERS’  LATIN 

No  previous  knowledge  of  Latin  is  required.  An  introduction  to  the  Latin 
language  with  easy  readings  from  Roman  authors. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

K.R.  Bradley,  P.L.  Smith  September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

All  work  at  the  200  level  or  beyond  will  require  a Cassell’s  New  Latin 
Dictionary  and  Alien  and  Greenough,  New  Latin  Grammar. 

LATI  200  (3)  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  I 

Prerequisite:  Latin  100  or  equivalent;  not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Latin  140.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  an  increased  un- 
derstanding of  the  language  through  a reading  of  the  authors. 

Texts:  Selected  readings  from  Latin  authors;  Cassell’s  New  Latin  Dic- 
tionary; Allen  and  Greenough,  New  Latin  Grammar 

J. G.  Fitch  September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

LATI  300  (3)  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  II 

The  basic  third-year  course  for  Major  and  Honours  students;  advanced 
Latin  students  may  take  the  course  in  their  second  year.  The  aims  will 
include  the  development  of  critical  judgement  and  the  appreciation  of 
literary  style,  through  the  study  of  maior  writers  in  Latin  poetry  and 
prose.  Considerable  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  ability  to  translate 
with  accuracy  and  imagination,  particularly  from  Latin  into  English. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  practise  reading  aloud  from  the  authors 
selected,  and  may  be  examined  on  their  competence.  Unprepared 
translation  will  be  included  in  the  final  examination. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  200 

Texts:  Cicero,  Letters,  Ovid  (selections),  Lucretius  (selections),  Seneca 
(selections) 

K. R.  Bradley,  J.G.  Fitch  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

NOTE:  Latin  300  will  be  taught  together  with  Latin  400. 

LATI  390  (1 V^)  LATIN  AUTHORS 

Extensive  reading  and  analysis  of  major  Latin  texts.  The  Department 
will  offer  no  more  than  two  of  the  following  each  year:  390A  Vergil, 
Eclogues  and  Georgies;  390B  Vergil,  Aeneid;  390C  Horace;  3^D 
Roman  Historians. 

Prerequisite;  Latin  200 

390B:  P.L.  Smith  September-December  (3-0) 

390D:  K.R.  Bradley  January-April  (3-0) 

LATI  400  (3)  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  III 

The  basic  fourth-year  course  for  Honours  students.  The  aims  will  be 
similar  to  those  of  Latin  300,  on  a more  advanced  level.  There  will  be 
examinations  of  syntax,  metre  and  stylistics.  Sight  translation  from  more 
difficult  authors  will  be  regularly  practised,  and  unprepared  translation 
will  be  included  in  the  final  examination. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  300 

Texts:  see  Latin  300 

NOTE:  Although  this  course  will  be  taught  together  with  Latin  300, 
there  will  be  separate  evaluative  procedures. 

K.R.  Bradley,  J.G.  Fitch  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

LATI  490  (1  %)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  LATIN 

Depending  on  the  student’s  interests  and  on  the  availability  of  a 
supervising  instructor,  one  or  more  of  the  following  topics  may  be  of- 
fered: 490A  Roman  Comedy  and  Satire;  490B  Roman  Philosophical 
Literature;  490C  Prose  Authors  of  the  Late  Republic;  490D  Late 
Republican  and  Augustan  Poetry;  490E  Post-Augustan  Poetry;  490F 
Roman  Historians;  490G  Post-Augustan  Prose. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit  in  different  topics. 

Prerequisite;  Completion  of  at  least  3 units  of  Latin  at  the  300  level  or 
above,  and  permission  of  the  Department  (2-0) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Three  of  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  each  academic  year,and 
offerings  will  rotate  according  to  availability  of  faculty  and  student 
needs.  Students  shall  make  their  choices  in  consultation  with  the 
Graduate  Adviser. 

CLAS511  (2)  EARLY  GREEK  LITERATURE 
CLAS512  (2)  GREEK  DRAMA 
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CLAS513  (2) 
CLAS521  (2) 
C LAS  522  (2) 
C LAS  523  (2) 
CLAS524  (2) 
CL  AS  525  (2) 
C LAS  541  (2) 
CLAS542  (2) 


CLASSICAL  GREEK  PROSE 
ROMAN  COMEDY  AND  SATIRE 
ROMAN  PROSE  OF  THE  LATE  REPUBLIC 
LATE  REPUBLICAN  AND  AUGUSTAN  POETRY 
POST  AUGUSTAN  POETRY 
POST  AUGUSTAN  PROSE 
GREEK  HISTORY 
ROMAN  HISTORY 


CLAS543  (2)  CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 
CLAS590  (2)  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 
CLAS599  (6-9)  M.A.  THESIS 

The  unit  value  of  the  thesis  shall  l)e  6.  In  exceptional  cases  more  than  6 
units  may  be  awarded.  Before  beginning  the  thesis  the  candidate  must 
arrange  with  his  committee  and  the  Graduate  Advi.ser  the  niimlrer  of 
units  to  be  assigned. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


Jon  C.  Muzio,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Nott.),  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Ian  Barrodale,  B.Sc.  (Wales),  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph  D.  (Liverpool), 
Professor. 

Maurice  Danard,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Part- 
time  Adjunct  Professor  (January  1982-June  1984). 

Warren  D.  Little,  B.A. Sc.,  M.A. Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting 
Professor  (January-December  1983). 

David  A.  Parnas,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Carnegie),  Professor. 

Byron  L.  Ehle,  A.B.  (Whitman),  M.S.  (Stanford),  Ph.D.  (Waterloo), 
Associate  Professor. 

R.  Nigel  Horspool,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate 
Professor. 

D.  DaleOleskv.  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Alta.).  Ph.D.  (Tor.).  Associate  Professor. 
Frank  D.K.  Roberts,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Liverpool), 
Associate  Professor. 

Frank  Ruskey,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  San  Diego),  Associate 
Professor. 

William  W.  Wadge,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Calif.-Berkeley),  Visiting 
Associate  Professor  (1983-84). 

Ernest  Jen-Hao  Chang,  B.Sc.  (Manitoba),  M.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.Math 
(Waterloo),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Michael  R.  Levy,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  (Witwatersrand),  Ph.D.  (Waterloo), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Cholamali  C.  Shoja,  B.S.E.E.  (Kansas  St.),  M.S.E.E.  (Northwestern), 
D.  Phil.  (Sussex),  Assistant  Professor. 

Michael  Wilkie,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.Sc.  (Tor.),  Visiting  Lecturer 
(1983-84). 

Barry  W.  Brooks,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Calg.),  Co-operative  Education 
Coordinator  (Computer  Science  and  Mathematics). 

John  Hart,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (London),  Administrative  Officer. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  M.Sc.  degrees  see 
page  208,  and  for  graduate  courses  see  page  60. 

LIMITATION  OF  ENROLMENT 

Students  are  advised  that,  because  of  limited  facilities  and  staff  it  may 
be  necessary  to  limit  enrolment  in  certain  Computer  Science  courses. 
Enrolment  in  Computer  Science  100,  110  and  200  will  be  on  a first 
come,  first  served  basis.  Enrolment  limits  in  all  other  courses  will  be 
imposed  on  the  basis  of  facilities  available  and  academic  standing. 
Students  are  warned  that  achieving  the  minimum  academic  standing 
outlined  in  the  course  descriptions  does  not  guarantee  entry  into  the 
courses. 

MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

Computer  Science  Undergraduate  Programs 

The  Department  offers  both  a B.Sc.  Major  and  a B.Sc.  Honours 
degree  in  Computer  Science.  Students  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Honours  program  should  apply  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  on  completion  of  their  second  year.  Normally  a student  will 
be  admitted  to  the  Honours  program  only  if  the  student  meets  the 
following  conditions:  completion  of  Computer  Science  110,  115,  230  and 
275;  completion  of  at  least  10.5  units  of  the  Mathematics  and  Statistics 
courses  required  for  the  degree;  attainment  of  an  overall  grade  point 
average  in  second  year  of  at  least  6.50;  and  attainment  of  a grade  of  B -t- 
or  higher  in  each  200  level  Computer  Science  course  completed.  Students 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Honours  Program  upon  completion  of  their  third 
year  providing 

(i)  they  have  completed  all  of  the  100  level  and  200  level  courses 
required  for  the  Honours  degree  with  a grade  point  average  of  at 
least  6.(X)  in  these  courses,  and 

(ii)  they  have  completed  at  least  9 units  of  300  level  courses  in 
Computer  Science  (including  320,  325  and  360)  and  have  ob- 
tained a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.50  over  all  300  level 
Computer  Science  courses  t^en. 


Honours  students  who  do  not  obtain  a grade  point  average  of  at  least 
6.00  in  the  six  required  300  level  Computer  Science  courses  must 
withdraw  from  the  Program . 

A student  graduating  in  the  Honours  Program  will  be  recommended 
for  a First  Class  Honours  degree  if  the  student  has  achieved  a First  Class 
graduating  average  and  an  average  of  at  least  6.50  in  courses  numbered 
300  or  hiAer  taken  in  the  Department.  A student  who  completes  the 
Honours  degree  requirements  without  attaining  first  class  standing  but 
with  a departmental  and  graduating  average  of  at  least  5.00  will  be 
recommended  for  a Second  Class  Honours  degree. 


Computer  Science  Programs 


Year 

B.Sc.  Major 

B.Sc.  Honours 

I 

C SC  110/115 

(3) 

C SC  110/115 

(3) 

MATH  100/101 

(3) 

MATH  100/101 

(3) 

Electives 

(9) 

Electives 

(9) 

II 

C SC  230/250/275 

(4 ‘A) 

C SC  230/250/275 

(4>/.) 

MATH  201/222/233A 

(4Vz) 

MATH  200/201/222 

(4>/«) 

ST  AT  250*/251 

(3) 

MATH  233A/233C 

(3) 

Electives 

(3) 

ST  AT  250V251 

(3) 

* Statistics  250  may  be  taken  in 

the  second  term  of  first  year. 

III 

C SC  320/325 

(3) 

C SC  320/325 

(3) 

C SC  360/365 

(3) 

C SC  330/349A 

§ 

C SC240or349A 

(l‘A) 

C SC  360/365 

(3) 

Electives' 

(7‘/2) 

Electives^ 

(6) 

IV 

C SC  450/470/471 

(4‘/i) 

C SC  420/471 

(3) 

Electives' 

a0‘/i) 

C SC  450/470 

(3) 

Electives^ 

(9) 

' These  electives  must  include  at  least  4 ‘A  units  of  Computer 
Science  at  the  300  level  or  above  (only  3 units  if  C SC  349A  is 
taken). 

2 These  electives  must  include  at  least  1 Vi  units  of  Computer 
Science  at  the  300  level  or  above,  4 '/s  units  of  Computer  Science  at 
the  400  level,  and  4‘/2  units  from  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
at  the  300  level  or  above. 


COMBINED  PROGRAMS  IN  COMPUTER 
SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

For  a B.Sc.  degree  in  Combined  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics, 
students  may  take  a Major  or  Honours  program.  These  programs  are  not 
joint  degrees  in  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics,  but  a single  dewee 
program  composed  of  a selected  combination  of  courses  from  each  of  the 
departments.  Students  opting  for  either  of  these  combined  programs 
must  contact  the  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  Departments  and 
each  student  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  from  each  of  these  departments. 
Students  considering  proceeding  to  graduate  work  in  either  Computer 
Science  or  Mathematics  must  consult  with  their  advisers  prior  to  making 
their  final  choice  of  courses. 

A student  graduating  in  the  combined  Honours  program  will  be 
recommended  for  a First  Class  Honours  degree  if  the  student  achieves  a 
first  class  graduating  average.  A student  w'ill  be  recommended  for  a 
Second  Class  Honours  degree  if  the  student  achieves  a graduating 
average  of  at  least  5.00. 
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Combined  Programs  in  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics 


Year 

B.Sc.  Major 

B.Sc.  Honours 

I 

C SC  110/115 

(3) 

C SC  110/115 

(3) 

MATH  100/101 

(3) 

MATH  100/101 

(3) 

Electives 

(9) 

Electives 

(9) 

II 

C SC  230/275 

(3) 

C SC  230/275 

(3) 

MATH  200/201/222 

(4  1/2) 

MATH  200/201/222 

(41/2) 

MATH  233A/233C 

(3) 

MATH  233A/233C 

(3) 

STAT  250V251 

(3) 

STAT  250*/251 

(3) 

Electives 

(l‘/2) 

Electives 

(l>/2) 

* Statistics  250  may  be  taken  in 

the  second  term  of  first  year. 

III 

C SC  320/325 

(3) 

C SC  320/325 

(3) 

C SC  349A/349B 

(3) 

C SC  349A/349B 

(3) 

MATH  330A/330B 

(3) 

MATH  334/336/338 

(4>/2) 

MATH  333A 

(IV2) 

MATH  333A/333C 

(3) 

One  of  MATH  333C/ 

Electives* 

(l>/2) 

422/423 

H‘/2) 

Electives^ 

(3) 

IV 

Electives^ 

(15) 

Two  of  C SC  420/ 

449A/449B 

(3) 

Electives* 

(12) 

‘ These  electives  must  include  at  least  12  units  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  at  the  300  level  or 
above,  with  at  least  6 of  these  units  at  the  400  level.  In  selecting 
these  courses,  students  are  urged  to  take  at  least  3 of  these  units  in 
each  of  the  two  departments. 

‘ These  electives  must  include  at  least  units  at  the  300  level  or 
above  and  6 units  at  the  400  level  from  the  Departments  of 
Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  (to  include  at  least  3 units 
from  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  the  400  level). 

NOTES: 

(1)  All  students  taking  a Major  or  Honours  degree  in  Computer  Science 
are  strongly  advised  to  take  some  University  courses  outside  the 
Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  Departments. 

(2)  Any  student  who  demonstrates  to  the  Department  that  he  has 
mastered  the  material  of  a course  may  be  granted  advanced 
placement. 

(3)  Students  from  outside  British  Columbia,  students  transferring  from 
community  colleges  and  students  who  have  obtained  credit  for  Grade 
XIII  Mathematics  must  consult  the  Department  before  enrolling  in 
any  Computer  Science  course. 

(4)  In  each  line  below  students  may  obtain  credit  for  only  one  course. 

a)  Computer  Science  1 10  or  170 

b)  Computer  Science  115  or  171 

c)  Computer  Science  230  or  272 
a)  Computer  Science  250  or  372 

e)  Computer  Science  320  or  472 

f)  Computer  Science  325  or  374 
) Computer  Science  330,  370  or  273 
) Computer  Science  335  or  47 1 

i)  Computer  Science  360  or  371 
i)  Computer  Science  372  or  373 
k)  Computer  Science  455  or  475 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  CO-OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Co-operative  Education  Program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  is  described  on  page  30. 

Full-time  students  interested  in  the  Co-operative  Education  Program 
participate  in  a combined  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  Co- 
operative Education  Program  during  their  first  two  years.  In  their  third 
year  they  may  opt  to  complete  a degree  program  in  either  Computer 
Science  or  Mathematics,  and  will  enter  the  Co-op  program  in  that 
department.  Students  who  opt  for  a combined  degree  in  Computer 
Science  and  Mathematics,  or  for  a Double  Major  in  Computer  Science 
and  Mathematics,  will  remain  in  the  combinecf  Computer 
Science/Mathematics  Co-op. 

The  minimum  academic  requirements  for  entering  the  Computer 
Science  and  Mathematics  Program  are  a grade  point  average  of  4.50,  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  5.50  in  courses  completed  in  the 
Departments  of  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics,  and  a grade  of  at 


least  B-  in  each  course  completed  in  the  Departments  of  Computer 
Science  and  Mathematics.  Students  are  normally  admitted  to  the 
Program  during  May  after  the  first  year  on  campus,  and  application  for 
admission  should  be  made  during  the  first  academic  year  on  campus. 

In  order  to  proceed  to  third  year  in  the  Computer  Science  Co- 
operative Program,  or  the  combined  Computer  Science  and 
Mathematics  Co-operative  Program,  students  must  successfully  com- 
plete the  thirteen  lower  level  courses  specified  in  the  following  table: 


Year  First  Term  Second  Term  Summer  Studies 


C SC  110 

(l>/2) 

C sc  115 

(l‘/2) 

MATH  100 

(1  ‘/2) 

MATH  101 

(l'/2) 

Electives 

(4‘/2) 

STAT  250 

(1  >/2) 

Electives 

(3) 

C SC  275 

(l‘/2) 

WORK 

C SC  230 

(l>/2) 

MATH200/233A  3) 

TERM  I 

MATH  201/222/ 

STAT  251 

(l'/2) 

233C 

(4>/2) 

Elective 

(l>/2) 

Elective 

(l‘/2) 

In  addition,  in  order  to  graduate  in  the  Computer  Science  or  com- 
bined Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  Co-operative  Program, 
students  must  successfully  complete  four  Work  Terms  and  satisfy’  the 
course  requirements  of  any  of  the  Major  or  Honours  degree  programs 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Computer  Science. 

Students  registered  in  the  Co-op  Program  must  be  enrolled  in  at  least  6 
units  of  course  work  during  each  Campus  Term.  The  performance  of 
students  will  be  reviewed  after  each  Campus  Term  and  each  Work 
Term.  Students  whose  performance  is  deemed  to  be  unsatisfactory  by  the 
Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  Co-op  Committee  may  be  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  Program. 

Each  Work  Term  is  recorded  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and 
transcript  (as  COM,  N or  F)  and  details  of  Work  Terms  are  recorded  on 
the  Record  of  Work  Terms  which  is  attached  to  the  student’s  academic 
record  and  transcript. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Co-operative  Education  Program 
in  Computer  Science  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
C sc  100  (1 16)  ELEMENTARY  COMPUTING 

This  course  will  provide  an  introduction  to  computing  for  the  non- 
specialist. Topics  covered  include  applications  of  computers  in  the  home, 
office,  and  industrial  community,  implications  of  computers  in  society, 
and  elements  of  programming. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  11 

NOTE:  This  course  is  designed  for  a general  university  audience; 
students  intending  to  Major  in  Computer  Science  should  enrol  in 
Computer  Science  110  rather  than  100. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Computer  Science  1 10  or  equivalent. 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (2-2) 

C SC  110  (formerly  170)  (1  ^6)  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING:  I 

This  course  will  introduce  problem  solving  methods  and  algorithm 
development  and  teach  a widely  used  high  level  programming  language. 
The  student  will  learn  how  to  design,  code  and  document  programs 
using  techniques  of  good  programming  style.  Topics  will  include 
computer  organization,  stepwise  refinement,  and  various  algorithms. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  12 

NOTES:  (1)  Students  Intending  to  take  a Major  or  Honours  in  Computer 
Science  should  take  Computer  Science  1 10  in  the  first  term . 

(2)  Students  with  Computer  Science  11  or  12  may  wish  to  consult  with  a 
Departmental  Adviser  concerning  the  possibility  of  advanced  placement. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (2-2) 

C SC  115  (formerly  171)  (1%)  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING:  II 

This  course  will  continue  the  disciplined  development  of  program 
design,  style  and  expression  begun  in  Computer  Science  110.  Topics  will 
include  analysis  of  algorithms,  basic  data  structures,  string  processing 
and  recursion.  Applications  will  be  taken  from  computer  systems, 
numerical  problems  and  business  data  processing.  Some  knowledge  of 
calculus  (e.g. , Mathematics  100  or  102)  is  desirable. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  1 10 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (2-1) 
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C sc  200  (1  COMPUTERS  IN  STATISTICAL  APPLICATIONS 

This  cxmrse  will  provide  the  noii-specialist  computer  user  with  the  tools 
neetletl  for  scientific  data  analysis,  statistical  correlations,  graphical 
displays  and  simulation.  FORTRAN  will  be  the  language  of  instruction, 
and  the  use  of  packages  such  as  SPSS  and  IMSL  will  be  introduced.  The 
student  w ill  learn  the  use  of  plotting  routines  such  as  SASGRAPH  and 
PLOT- 10. 

Preretiuisites;  One  of  Biologv'  250,  Economics  240,  Geography  321, 
Statistics  250,  Psycholog>’  300,  Sociology  371 

NOTE:  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Gomputer  Science  110  or 
equivalent  September-December  (2-2) 

CSC  230  (formerly  272)  (O/t)  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS 

This  course  w'ill  introduce  computer  architecture,  the  basic  structure  of 
computer  systems,  and  integrate  these  concepts  through  teaching  an 
assembler  language  and  the  operations  of  assemblers,  linkers  and 
loaders.  Topics  covered  include  register  structure,  instruction  types, 
symbolic  addressing,  literals,  macros,  conditional  assembly,  subroutines, 
coroutines,  one  aneftwo  pass  relocatable  assemblers  and  loaders. 

Prerequisite;  A grade  of  B or  higher  in  Computer  Science  115  or  written 
permission  of  the  Department. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-1) 

C SC  240  (1  Vi)  NUMERICAL  METHODS 

The  study  of  computational  methods  for  solving  problems  in  linear 
algebra,  non-linear  equations,  approximation,  and  ordinary  differential 
equations.  The  student  will  write  programs  in  a suitable  high  level 
language  to  solve  problems  in  some  of  the  areas  listed  above  out  the 
course  will  also  teach  the  student  how  to  use  mathematical  subroutine 
packages  currently  available  in  computer  libraries. 

Prereauisite;  Mathematics  233A  or  110,  Mathematics  201  and  a grade  of 
B or  nigher  in  Computer  Science  115;  or  written  permission  of  the 
Department. 

NOTE:  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Computer  Science  349A  or 
equivalent  January-April  (3-0) 

CSC  250  (formerly  372)  (1V4)  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER 
ORGANIZATION 

This  course  will  introduce  the  organization  and  structure  of  major 
hardware  components  of  computers,  the  fundamentals  of  logic  design, 
and  the  mechanics  of  information  transfer  and  control  within  a digital 
computer  system.  Topics  will  include  combinatorial  and  sequential 
circuits,  flip-flops,  data  and  address  buses,  memory  control,  number 
representation,  instruction  fetch  and  execution,  microprogram  control, 
interrupts. 

Prerequisite;  A grade  of  B or  higher  in  Computer  Science  1 15  or  written 
permission  of  the  Department 

Pre-  or  corequisite  Computer  Science  230 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-2) 

C SC  275  (1  ^/2)  FILE  STRUCTURES  FOR  DATA  PROCESSING 

This  course  will  introduce  concepts  and  techniques  of  structuring  data  on 
bulk  storage  devices,  especially  as  applied  to  Dusiness  data  processing. 
The  course  will  present  the  foundation  for  application  of  data  structures 
and  file  processing  techniques.  Topics  wuf  include  record  and  file 
definition,  external  sort/merge,  sequential  file  processing,  random  access 
organizations  such  as  inverted  lists,  indexed  sequential  methods  and  B- 
trees  as  well  as  data  management  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B or  higher  in  Computer  Science  115  or  written 
permission  of  the  Department 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-1) 

CSC  320  (formerly  472)  (1%)  FOUNDATIONS  OF  COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

A survey  of  formal  models  and  results  that  form  the  theoretical  foun- 
dations of  computer  science;  typical  topics  include  finite  automata, 
Turing  machines,  simple  undecidable  problems,  context  free  languages 
and  elementary  computational  complexity. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  222  and  a grade  of  B or  higher  in  Computer 
Science  115,  or  written  permission  of  the  Department 

September-December  (3-0) 

C SC  325  (formerly  374) (1  Vi)  DATA  STRUCTURES 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  apply  analysis  and  design  techniques  to 
non-numeric  algorithms  which  act  on  data  structures  held  in  memory  or 
on  external  devices.  Topics  include:  basic  data  structures  and  algorithms 
for  manipulating  stacks,  queues,  lists  and  trees;  Graphs:  definition. 


terminology,  and  properties;  Memory  Management;  ha.shing,  storage 
allocation,  garbage  collection  and  compaction;  sorting,  merging  and 
searching. 

Prert*<iuisites;  Mathematics  222  and  a grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer 
Science  275,  or  written  permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  330  (formerly  273,  370)  (1 V2)  PROGRAMMING  LANGUAGES 

A theoretical  investigation  of  imperative  and  applicative  programming 
languages;  fundamental  aspects  of  programming  languages  are  covered. 
Topics  include  the  description  of  data  types,  variables  and  imperatives 
(such  as  assignment);  iteration  and  recursion;  parameter  pa.ssing 
mechanisms;  type  checking;  and  relevant  implementation  issues. 
Complete  familiarity  with  a block-structured  imperative  programming 
language,  such  as  Pascal,  is  essential. 

Prerequisites:  Third  Year  standing  and  a grade  of  B-  or  higher  in 
Computer  Science  230  and  275,  or  written  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

January-April  (3-0) 

CSC  349A  (formerly  one-half  of  349)  (1V^)  NUMERICAL 

METHODS:  I 

An  introduction  to  selected  topics  in  Numerical  Analysis.  Areas  covered 
will  include  error  analysis,  roots  of  equations,  systems  of  linear  equations 
with  selected  applications,  one-step  methods  for  ordinary  differential 
equations,  and  linear  programming. 

Prerequisites:  Computer  Science  115,  and  Mathematics  200,  201,  and 
233C  or  210;  or  written  permission  of  the  Department. 

September-December  (3-0) 

CSC  349B  (formerly  one-half  of  349)  (DA)  NUMERICAL 

METHODS:  II 

An  introduction  to  selected  topics  in  Numerical  Analysis.  Areas  covered 
will  include  interpolation  and  extrapolation,  numerical  integration  and 
differentiation,  multi-step  for  ordinary  differential  equations,  eigen- 
value problems,  approximations  to  functions  and  data,  and  numerical 
solutions  of  partial  differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  349A,  or  written  permission  of  the 
Department  January-April  (3-0) 

CSC  360  (formerly  371)  (1’A)  INTRODUCTION  TO  OPERATING 
SYSTEMS 

This  course  will  introduce  the  major  concepts  of  Ofierating  systems  and 
study  the  inter-relationships  between  the  operating  system  and  the  ar- 
chitecture of  computer  systems.  In  particular,  it  will  develop  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  organization  and  architecture  of  computer  systems  at 
the  programming  level.  Topics  included  are  dynamic  activation 
procedures,  monitors  and  kernals,  memory  and  process  management, 
file  structures. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  230,  or 
written  permission  of  the  Department 

September-December  (3-0) 

C SC  365 (DA)  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 

Techniques  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  software  systems 
are  described.  The  life  cycle  approach  to  software  and  the  characteristics 
of  life  cycle  products  are  included.  The  course  covers  material  in 
requirements  definition,  specification,  design,  program  testing  and 
verification  and  validation.  Contemporary  and  future  software 
development  environments  are  studied. 

Prerequisite;  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  275,  or 
written  permission  of  the  Department 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  375  (1  'A)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  many  of  the  techniques  used  in 
analyzing  a business  data  processing  system.  Topics  discussed  will  in- 
clude the  following;  project  definition,  preliminary  design,  man- 
machine  interface,  data  gathering  and  analysis,  data  base  design,  system 
controls,  hardware  selection,  and  system  testing,  implementation  and 
operation.  Students  will  be  assigned  to  a project  team  involved  in  a 
system  study  as  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  275,  or 
written  permission  of  the  Department 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  420(DA)ANALYSISOFALGORITHMS 

General  techniques  for  designing  and  analyzing  algorithms;  an  in-depth 
examination  of  several  problems  and  algorithms  with  respect  to  their 
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time  and  space  requirements;  advanced  data  structures;  sorting  and 
searching;  graph  m^rithms;  backtracking;  NP-complete  problems, 
approximation  algorithms. 

Prerequisites:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  320  and  325, 

or  written  permission  of  the  Department  . 

January- April  (3-0) 

C SC  448A  (1 V^)  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH:  I 

This  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  linear  programming  and  its 
applications.  Topics  discussed  will  include  the  following:  the  sirnplex 
method,  the  revised  simplex  method,  computer  implementation  of  linear 
programming,  duality,  dual-simplex  and  primal-dual  algorithms, 
parametric  analysis  and  postoptimaJity  analysis. 

Applications  will  include  the  transportation  problem,  the  assignment 
pr(K)lem,  blending  problems,  inventory  problems,  activity  analysis, 
game  theory  and  network  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  349A,  or  written  permission  of  the 
Department 

September-December  (3-0) 

C SC  448B  (1  Vi)  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH:  II 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  model  design  using  queuing 
theory  and  simulation  techniques.  Topics  covered  include  a brief  in- 
troduction to  queuing  theory,  basic  ideas  in  simulation,  random  number 
generators,  sampling,  critical  event  and  time  slice  methods,  organization 
of  a simulation  study,  and  basic  concepts  of  GPSS  programming. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  115,  Statistics  251  and  any  300  level 
mathematics  or  computer  science  course 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  449A  (1 NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS:  I 

A thorough  discussion  of  a topic  selected  from  one  of  the  following  areas: 
numericm  linear  algebra;  approximation  theory;  or  the  numerical 
solution  of  differentia  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  349B,  or  written  permission  of  the 
Department 

September-December  (3-0) 

C SC  449B  (1 V^)  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS:  II 

A thorough  discussion  of  a topic  selected  from  one  of  the  following  areas: 
numericm  linear  algebra;  approximation  theory;  the  numerical  solution 
of  differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  349B,  or  written  permission  of  the 
Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  450  (1 V^)  DIGITAL  SYSTEMS 

This  course  will  introduce  concepts  in  computer  architectures  and 
operating  systems  involving  concurrency,  parallel  processing  and 
computer  communications.  Topics  covered  include  synchronization, 
deadlock,  name  management,  resource  allocation,  pipelining, 
multiprocessors,  packet  switching  networks,  protocol  design  and 
verification,  distributed  systems. 

Prerequisites:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  360,  or 
written  permission  of  the  Department 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-3) 

C SC  455  (formerly  475)  (1V^)  DESIGN  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  REAL- 
TIME SYSTEMS 

This  course  will  present  the  principles  of  interrupt-driven  systems, 
combining  a detailed  knowledge  of  computer  architecture  with  a good 
understanding  of  operating  systems.  1 ne  student  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  the  techniques  involved  by  constructing  software 
components  of  real-time  operating  systems,  using  either  a minicomputer 
or  microcomputer.  Small  projects  in  real-time  control  of  devices  will  also 
be  included. 

Prerequisites:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  360,  or 
written  permission  of  the  Department 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-3) 

DEPARTMENT 

Kenneth  L.  Avio,  B.Sc.  (Ore.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Associate  Pro 
fessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Leo  I.  Bakony,  B.A.  ^rit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Professor. 

Robert  L.  Bish,  A.B.  (S.  Calif.),  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Indiana),  Adjunct 
Professor.  (1983-84). 


C SC  470  (1  %)  DATA  BASE  SYSTEMS 

This  is  an  introductory  course  on  data  base  systems.  Topics  to  be  covered 
include:  the  nature  of  information  systems;  the  justifications  for  im- 
plementing data  bases;  basic  concepts  of  data  entities,  attributes  and 
relationships;  the  need  for  flexibility  and  data  independence;  simple  data 
modelling;  hierarchical,  network  and  relational  models;  query 
languages  and  data  dictionaries. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  325,  or 
written  permission  of  the  Department 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  471  (formerly  335)  (1  COMPILER  CONSTRUCTION 

This  course  includes  the  following  aspects  of  compilation:  lexical 
analysis,  syntax  analysis,  semantic  routines,  code  optimization,  block 
structured  languages  and  interpreters.  Students  will  implement  a 
compiler-interpreter  for  a simple  language. 

Prerequisites:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  320  and  325, 
or  written  permission  of  the  Department 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

CSC  480  (formerly  473)  (IV^:)  THEORETICAL  AND 

MATHEMATICAL  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Offered  as  C SC  480A,  480B,  480C,  480D. 

The  topics  in  the  course  depend  primarily  on  the  interests  of  the  in- 
structor. The  course  may  include,  for  example,  one  or  more  of  the 
following  topics:  automata  theory,  analysis  of  algorithms,  numerical 
analysis,  ancl  complexity  theory.  Entry  to  this  course  will  be  restricted  to 
third  and  fourth  year  students  who  meet  the  prerequisite  specified  for  the 
topic  to  be  offered.  This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different 
topics  with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

CSC  481  (formerly  474)  (D/^)  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE: 
SOFTWARE,  HARDWARE,  AND  APPLICATIONS 

Offered  as  C SC  481A,  481B,  481C,  481D. 

The  topics  in  the  course  depend  primarily  on  the  interests  of  the  in- 
structor. The  course  may  include,  for  example,  one  or  more  of  the 
following  topics:  software  engineering,  data  bases,  computer  graphics, 
and  computer  aided  instruction.  Entry  to  this  course  will  be  restricted  to 
third  and  fourth  year  students  who  meet  the  prerequisite  specified  for  the 
topic  to  be  offered.  This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different 
topics  with  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

September-December.  Also  January'- April  (3-0) 

C SC  490  (1  '/2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Students  must  consult  the  Department  before  registering.  This  course 
may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  fields  with  permission  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  to  be 
offered  in  a particular  year. 

C SC  570  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS 

Offered  as  C SC  570A,  570B,  570C,  570D,  etc. 

C SC  571  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  SOFTWARE 

Offered  as  C SC  571A,  571B,  571C,  571D,  etc. 

C SC  572  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  THEORETICAL  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Offered  as  C SC  572A,  572B,  572C,  572D,  etc. 

C SC  573  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  AND  COMPUTER 
ARCHITECTURE 

Offered  as  C SC  573A,  573B,  573C,  573D,  etc. 

C SC  574  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  NON-NUMERICAL  COMPUTING 

Offered  as  C SC  574A,  574B,  574C,  574D,  etc. 

C SC  580  (no  credit)  APPLICATIONS  OF  COMPUTERS  IN 

(1  Vi  fee  units) 

This  course  provides  the  introduction  to  computing  that  is  necessary  for 
some  thesis  projects.  It  is  not  open  to  students  registered  in  a graduate 
program  in  tne  Department  of  Computer  Science. 

C SC  581  (2-4)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
CSC  585(1)  SEMINAR 
C SC  599  (4-6)  MASTER’S  THESIS 

OF  ECONOMICS 

James  Cutt,  M.A.  (Edin.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Adjunct  Professor 
(1982-83). 

A.R.  Dobell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (M.I.T.),  Adjunct  Professor 
(1982-84).  ’ 
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].  Colin  H.  Jones,  B.A.  (Wales),  M.A.  (Montana  St  ),  Ph  D.  (Queen  s), 
Professor.  i , 

Leonard  Laudadio,  B.A.  (Puget  Sound),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Wash.), 
Professor. 

Thomas  K.  Shoyama,  B.A.,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time  Adjunct 
Professor  (1983-84). 

Gerald  R.  Walter.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Calif  ),  Professor. 

Robert  V.  Cherneff,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Wash.),  Associate 


Professor.  , 

Izzud-Din  Pal,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Panjab),  M.Sc.Econ.  (London),  Ph.D. 
(McGill),  Associate  Professor. 

John  H.  Rennie,  B.Sc.  (Sir  Geo.  Williams),  Part-time  Visiting  Associate 
Professor  (1983-M). 

Joseph  Schaafsma,  B.A.,  M.A.  (McMaster),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate 
Professor. 

John  A.  Schofield,  B.A.  (Durham),  M B A.  (Indiana),  M.A.  Ph  D.  (S. 
Fraser),  Associate  Professor. 

William  D.  Walsh,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Yale),  Associate 


Professor. 

Donald  G.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor. 
Malcolm  Rutherford,  B.A.  (Heriot-Watt),  M.A.  (S.  Fraser),  Ph.D. 
(Durham),  Assistant  Professor. 

Syed  M.  Ahmed,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Dacca),  M.A.  (Man.),  Visiting  Lecturer 
(1983-84). 

Anne-Marie  Drosso,  B.A.  (American  Univ.),  M.A.  (S.  Fraser),  Visiting 
Lecturer  (January-June  1984). 

Peter  R.  Tracey,  B.A.  (Loyola),  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Visiting  Lecturer 
(1983-84). 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  Degree,  see  page  209, 
for  graduate  courses,  see  page  64. 


GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS 
B.A.  PROGRAMS 

Requirements; 

Qeneral 

(a)  Economics  201  and  202  (formerly  200) 

(b)  Economics  302  and  303 

(c)  6 additional  units  of  Economics  courses  numbered  300  and  above 


Major 

(a)  A grade  point  average  of  at  least  4.(X)  in  Economics  201  and  202  and 
not  less  than  a C + in  either  course,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(b)  Mathematics  100  and  101  (or  130)  or  151  and  102  (formerly  140),  or 
151  and  100,  or  permission  of  the  Department  (See  Note  1) 

(c)  Economics  240 

(d)  A total  of  15  units  of  Economics  courses  numbered  3(X)  and  above, 
including: 

One  of  Economics  300,  302,  or  304A 
One  of  Economics  301,  303,  or  304B 
Economics  321 
Economics  340  (See  Note  2) 

Honours 

(a)  A grade  point  average  of  at  least  5.50  in  Economics  201  and  202,  with 
not  less  than  a B in  either  course,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(b)  Mathematics  requirement  as  for  Major 

(c)  At  least  a B-  in  Economics  240 

(d)  Economics  300  and  301  (or  304A,  304B  and  440)  with  a grade  point 
average  of  at  least  5.50  and  with  not  less  than  a B-  in  any  one  of  these 
courses 

(e)  At  least  a B-  in  Economics  340  (See  Note  2) 
ip  Economics  321,  and  470 

(g)  In  addition  to  the  12  upper  level  units  specified  in  (d),  (e),  and  (f),  12 
additional  units  of  Economics  courses  numbered  above  300 

(h)  Three  upper  level  units  in  another  subject  or  subjects  chosen  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department.  The  Department  may  permit  lower 
level  Computer  Science  or  Mathematics  courses  as  substitutes  for  all 
or  part  of  these  three  units. 

(i)  Three  units  of  electives,  any  level 

Suggested  electives  for  all  students  in  the  B.A.  in  Economics  program: 
Commerce  120,  251  (formerly  151)  and  253;  Computer  Science  S)0;  3 
units  of  Mathematics  in  addition  to  100  and  101  (or  130)  or  151  and  102 
(formerly  140);  Political  Science  100. 


MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  B.Sc.  PROGRAMS 


Major 

(a)  A grade  point  average  of  at  least  4.00  in  PIconomics  201  and  202  and 
not  less  than  a C + in  either  course,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(b)  Mathematics  151  and  102  (or  100),  or  Mathematic-s  1(X)  and  101; 
Mathematics  152;  Mathematics  240 

Or,  Mathematics  1(X)  and  101;  Mathematics  233A;  Mathematics  200 

and  201;  Mathematics  152 

Or,  permission  of  the  Department  (See  Note  1) 

(c)  Economics  240 

(d)  Computer  Science  110  and  115 

(e)  A total  of  15  units  of  Economics  courses  numbered  3(X)  and  above, 
including: 

Economics  304A  and  304B 
Economics  440  and  445 

Economics  340  or  Statistics  250  and  251  (See  Note  2) 

Honours 

(a)  A grade  point  average  of  at  least  5.50  in  Economics  201  and  202,  with 
not  less  than  a B in  either  course,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(b)  Mathematics  requirements  as  for  Major 

(c)  Computer  Science  1 10  and  115 

(d)  At  least  a B-  in  Economics  240 

(e)  Economics  304 A,  304B  and  440  with  a grade  point  average  of  at  least 

5.50  and  not  less  than  a B-  in  any  one  of  those  courses 

(f)  At  least  a B-  in  Economics  340  (or  Statistics  250  and  251)  (See  Note  2) 

(g)  Economics  445  and  470 

(n)  In  addition  to  the  13*/t  upper  level  units  specified  in  (e),  (f),  and  (g), 
12  additional  units  of  Economics  courses  numbered  above  300 

(i)  Three  upper  level  units  in  another  subject  or  subjects  chosen  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department.  The  Department  may  p>ermit  lower 
level  Computer  Science  or  Mathematics  courses  as  substitutes  for  all 
or  part  of  these  three  units. 

(j)  One  and  a half  units  of  electives,  any  level 

Suggested  electives  for  students  in  the  B.Sc.  in  Economics  program 
are:  Mathematics  233A,  Computer  Science  230  and  275,  Commerce  251, 
Philosophy  222A  and  222B 

Notes: 

1.  Mathematics: 

(a)  Mathematics  requirements  for  Major  and  Honours  programs 
should  normally  Be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  Second  Year. 

(b)  In  order  to  satisfy  the  prerequisites  of  required  courses  in  the  B.Sc. 
program.  Mathematics  240  must  be  completed  in  the  Second 
Year. 

2.  Statistics: 

(a)  Economics  240  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Year. 

(b)  Economics  340  should  normally  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
Third  Year. 

(c)  Students  with  credit  in  Statistics  250  are  not  permitted  to  take 
Economics  340  for  credit,  but  must  take  Statistics  251  to  complete 
the  statistics  requirement. 

(d)  Students  with  credit  in  Statistics  250/251  or  253  are  required  to 
take  a 1 Vt  unit  upper  level  course  in  Economics  instead  of 
Economics  340. 

(e)  Economics  340  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Statistics 
250/251  or  253. 

(f)  Statistics  250/251  or  253  are  not  accepted  as  substitutes  for 
Economics  240. 

3.  In  the  Honours  B.Sc.  program,  a maximum  of  6 units  of  upper  level 
courses  in  Mathematics,  Computer  Science  or  Statistics  may  be 
substituted  for  upper  level  Economics  courses  with  permission  of  the 
Department. 

4.  Students  wishing  to  proceed  to  graduate  studies  in  Economics  are 
advised  to  include  Economics  440  and  445  in  their  undergraduate 
program. 

Additional  Information: 

1.  Admission  to  an  Honours  program,  which  should  be  sought  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Year,  requires  permission  of  the  Department. 
Interested  students  should  consult  the  Honours  Adviser  or  the 
Department  as  early  as  possible  in  the  first  two  years.  Honours 
students  will  be  required  to  maintain  at  least  a second  class  average  in 
courses  taken  within  the  Department  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 
Economics  470  is  required  for  all  Fourth  Year  Honours  students. 
Third  Year  Honours  students  may  be  required  to  attend  the  seminars. 

2.  To  obtain  a First  Class  Honours  degree  the  requirements  will  be:  a 
naduating  average  of  at  least  6.50;  a grade  point  average  of  at  least 

6.50  computed  on  the  basis  of  all  upper  level  courses  taken  within  the 
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Department,  except  Economics  47U;  and  at  least  a second  class  grade 
in  Economics  470. 

3.  To  obtain  a Second  Class  Honours  degree,  the  requirements  will  be;  a 
raduating  average  of  at  least  3.50;  a grade  point  average  of  at  least 
.50  computed  on  the  basis  of  all  upper  level  courses  taken  within  the 

Department,  except  Economics  470;  and  at  least  a C in  Economics 
470. 

4,  A student  who  fails  to  meet  Departmental  requirements  for  a first 
class  standing  in  an  Honours  program  but  has  a first  class 
graduating  average  will  be  offered  the  choice  between  Second  Class 
Honours  and  a First  Class  Major  degree.  A student  who  fails  to  meet 
Departmental  requirements  for  second  class  standing  in  an  Honours 
program  but  has  a second  class  graduating  average  will  be  granted  a 
Second  Class  Major  degree. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

ECONOMICS 

INTRODUCTORY  AND  INDIVIDUAL  COURSES 

Students  who  wish  to  take  only  one  course  in  Economics  should 
consider  Economics  100.  Upper  level  courses  may  also  be  taken  subject  to 
the  following  regulations  governing  the  prerequisite  courses. 

Economics  201  and  202  are  prerequisites  for  all  Third  Year  courses, 
but  in  special  cases.  Economics  201  and  202  may  be  taken  concurrently 
with  Economics  courses  numbered  305  and  above  with  the  permission  of 
the  Department.  Economics  302  and  303,  or  300  and  301  (or  any  of  the 
options  listed  under  Major  (b)  above)  are  prerequisites  for  all  courses 
numbered  400  and  above  unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 
a particular  year. 

ECON  100  (V/i,  formerly  3)  THE  CANADIAN  ECONOMY  - 
PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES 

A discussion  of  some  of  the  important  issues  in  economic  decision-making 
in  both  private  and  public  sectors  of  the  Canadian  economy  with  an 
introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  economic  analysis. 

NOTE:  Students  wishing  to  proceed  into  the  Commerce  pro^am  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  are  advised  to  take  Economics  201  and 
202  in  their  first  year. 

Prerequisite:  None;  credit  cannot  be  obtained  by  those  who  have 
previous  credit  in  Economics.  Economics  100  and  201/202  cannot  be 
taken  concurrently. 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

ECON  201  {^V^)  PRINCIPLES  OF  MICROECONOMICS 

The  principles  of  microeconomics  analysis  with  special  reference  to  the 
theory  of  demand,  the  theory  of  the  firm  and  the  theory  of  distribution. 

Prerequisite;  Algebra  12  or  permission  of  the  Department;  Economics 
100  and  201  cannot  be  taken  concurrently. 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0-1) 

ECON  202  (1  ^/2)  PRINCIPLES  OF  MACROECONOMICS 

The  principles  of  macroeconomics  analysis  with  special  reference  to 
fluctuations  in  income  and  prices,  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  for 
economic  stabilization. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  12  or  permission  of  the  Department;  Economics 
100  and  202  cannot  be  taken  concurrently. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0-1) 

ECON  240  (1 V^)  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

Methods  of  sampling,  frequency  distributions,  frequency  charts, 
measures  of  central  tendency,  measures  of  dispersion,  measures  of  shape, 
index  numbers,  trend  analysis,  regression  and  correlation  as  a descriptive 
technique,  seasonality,  introductory  probability  theory. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  151  and  102  (formerly  140),  or  151  and  100, 
or  180  (formerly  150)  or  permission  of  the  Department;  Economics  100; 
or  this  course  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  Economics  201  and  202. 
L.I.  Bakony  September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  300(3)  MICROECONOMICS 

Theories  of  demand  and  production;  pricing  of  factors  of  production; 
general  equalibrium  theory;  welfare  economics;  some  applications  of 
price  theory. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  302  or  304A 
L.  Laudadio  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


ECON  301  (3)  MACROECONOMIC  THEORY 

Theories  of  income  and  employment  with  special  reference  to  the 
classical  and  the  Keynesian  models;  the  dynamics  of  aggregate  supply 
and  demand;  theory  of  inflation;  economic  growth. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  303  or  304B 
R . V . Cherneff  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ECON  302  (1 V2)  INTERMEDIATE  MICROECONOMIC  THEORY 

The  allocation  of  resources  under  competitive  and  non-competitive 
market  conditions.  Analytical  significance  of  prices,  wages,  and  rents  in 
understanding  the  market  exchange  economy.  Problems  of  private  and 
public  choice  in  a decentralized  and  centrally  planned  economic  en- 
vironment. Implications  of  tax,  ration,  and  licensing  schemes  for 
economic  management. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  300  or  304A 
M.  Rutherford  September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  303  (1 INTERMEDIATE  MACROECONOMIC  THEORY 

Theories  of  aggregate  economic  behaviour;  the  determination  of 
national  income  ana  employment,  consumption,  investment,  inflation, 
growth  and  fluctuations,  economic  policy. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  301  or  304B 

W.D.  Walsh  September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  304A  (I^A)  MICROECONOMICS:  A MATHEMATICAL  AP- 
PROACH 

This  course  covers  the  same  topics  as  Economics  302  but  uses  a 
mathematical  approach. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  201,  Mathematics  240,  or  Mathematics 
200/201  or  equivalent 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  300  or  302 

January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  304B  (l^/it)  MACROECONOMICS;  A MATHEMATICAL 
APPROACH 

This  course  covers  the  same  topics  as  Economics  303  but  uses  a 
mathematical  approach. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  202,  Mathematics  240,  or  Mathematics 
200/201  or  equivalent.  This  course  may  also  be  taken  concurrently  with 
Mathematics  240. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  301  or  303 

L.I.  Bakony  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  305  (1 1/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  principles  of  money,  credit  creation  and  banking;  organization, 
operation  and  control  of  the  banking  system;  and  the  relationship 
between  the  quantity  of  money  and  the  level  of  economic  activity. 

R.V.  Cherneff  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  310  (3)  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

Problems  of  competition  and  monopoly;  relevant  public  policy,  with 
special  reference  to  Canada. 

J.C.H.  Jones  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ECON  315  (3)  LABOUR  ECONOMICS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

An  examination  of  labour  as  a factor  of  production;  the  development  of 
national  labour  markets  and  their  contemporary  structure;  functions  and 
performance.  Amongst  other  areas,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
following:  industrial  relations,  systems,  labour  history,  the  nature  of 
organized  labour,  the  collective  bargaining  process,  contemporary 
labour  problems  and  public  policy. 

W.D.  Walsh  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ECON  320  (1  Vi)  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Some  characteristics  of  the  process  of  development;  measurement  of 
economic  development  and  problems  of  international  comparison; 
problems  of  transformation  of  less  developed  economics  in  the  national 
and  international  framework.  An  examination  of  Canada’s  economic 
relations  with  some  developing  countries. 

I.-D.  Pal  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  321  (1%,  formerly  3)  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF 
CANADA 

The  story  of  long-run  economic  growth  and  welfare  in  the  Canadian 
economy,  with  the  aid  of  economic  analysis,  quantitative  data  and  other 
historical  materials.  Emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
economy  from  a resource-based  economy  to  a develop^  industri^ 
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economy  within  an  international  setting.  Consideration  of  the  sources  of 
Canadian  economic  growth  and  the  reasons  for  Canadian  income 
differentials  with  other  nations, 

Drosso  Scptember-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  323A  (formerly  one-half  of  323)  (IVi)  COMPARATIVE 
ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

A study  of  modern  economic  systems  with  reference  to  Capitalist, 
Socialist,  and  third  world  economies;  enipha.sis  will  be  given  to  the 
organization,  operation,  and  performance  of  ecor'^mic  systems. 

January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  323B  (formerly  one-half  of  323)  (1V^)  THE  SOCIALIST 
ECONOMIES 

A study  of  the  history,  institutions,  principles  of  operation,  jxjrformance 
and  prospects  of  the  Soviet  and  other  east  European  economies. 

D.  Ferguson  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  324  (PACI  324)  {^'/^)  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Economic  prerformance  and  economic  institutions  of  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  with  special  reference  to  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand;  focus  will  be  mainly  on  current  issues  and  on 
international  economic  relations  of  the  region  with  the  rest  of  Asia  and 
with  North  America. 

Prerequisite;  Pacific  Studies  200;  and  either  Economics  100  or  201,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

l.-D.  Pal  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  325(1  '/i)  PUBLIC  FINANCE 

A discussion  of  taxation  and  expenditure  policies  with  an  emphasis  on 
Canada.  Microeconomic  effects  of  these  policies  will  be  examined  in 
detail. 

J.  Schaafsma  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  326(1%)  FISCAL  POLICY  AND  RELATED  ISSUES 

A discussion  of  the  fiscal  and  debt-management  policy.  This  course  will 
examine  the  historical  record  of  Canadian  policy  since  the  depression 
and  theoretical  possibilities  for  the  present  and  future. 

J.  Schaafsma  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  330(1%)  ENVIRONMENTAL  ECONOMICS 

Economic  principles  as  applied  to  environmental  questions  associated 
with  B.C.  resource  exploitation.  The  problem  of  spillovers  to  economic 
processes.  Externalities  and  their  management  through  economic  in- 
stitutions. Economic  aspects  of  man’s  use  and  conservation  of  the  en- 
vironment, particularly  regarding  energy,  forestry,  fisheries,  mining,  air 
and  water.  Problem  of  sustainable  production,  conservation,  and 
possible  limits  to  economic  growth  arising  from  scarcity  of  en- 
vironmental resources. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or  201  or  permission  of  the  Department 
Not  open  to  those  students  having  credit  for  Economics  430 

L.  Laudadio  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  340  (1  %)  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE 

Probability  Theory,  Sampling  Theory,  Confidence  Limits,  Tests  of 
Hypotheses,  Regression  and  Correlation. 

Not  open  to  studenU  who  have  credit  for  Statistics  250/251  or  253. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  240  and  Mathematics  100/101,  or  151  and  102 
(formerly  140),  or  151  and  100,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  402  (1  %)  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT 

A survey  of  economic  thought  from  pre-Smith  to  Keynes.  This  course  is 
designed  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  ideas  of  major  thinkers  in  this 
period. 

Prerequisites;  Economics  201  and  202  (formerly  200) 

M.  Rutherford  ^ptember-December  (3-0) 


ECON  405B  (formerly  one-half  of  405)  (1%)  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  THEORY  AND  POLICY 

A study  of  international  monetary  economics,  including  such  topics  as 
foreign  exchange  markets,  Keynesian  and  monetarist  m<x;hanisms  of 
adjustment,  forward  exchange  markets,  alternate  exchange  rate  systems, 
capital  mobility  and  open  economy  macro  policies. 

H. V.  Cherneff  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  406  (1  %)  MONETARY  THEORY  AND  POLICY 

The  nature  of  a monetary  economy;  money  supply  models;  money 
demand  models  and  empirical  evidence;  Non-Keynesian  and  Monetarist 
theories  contrasted;  the  instruments,  indicators,  and  objectives  of 
monetary  policy;  recent  Canadian  monetary  policy. 

Prerequisite;  Economics  303  or  301  or  304B,  or  permission  of  the 
Department.  Economics  305  is  recommended. 

K. L.  Avio  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  410A  (formerly  one-half  of  410)  (1%)  PROBLEMS  OF 
CANADIAN  MICROECONOMIC  POLICY 

Selected  topics  involving  the  application  of  microeconomic  analysis  to 
Canadian  problems  and  policies;  topics  vary  but  generally  include 
education,  health  care,  regulation  and  competition  policy. 

Prerequisite;  Economics  300  or  302  or  304A 

J.C.H.  Jones  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  410B  (formerly  one-half  of  410)  (1%)  PROBLEMS  OF 
CANADIAN  MACROECONOMIC  POLICY 

Selected  topics  involving  the  application  of  macroeconomic  analysis  to 
Canadian  problems  and  policies,  in  the  areas  of  unemployment,  in- 
flation and  economic  growth. 

Prerequisite;  Economics  301  or  303  or  304B 

L.  Laudadio  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  412(1%)  URBAN  LAND  ECONOMICS 

Application  of  economic  theory  to  the  form  and  structure  of  urban  areas; 
land  use,  external  effects  and  public  policy  in  the  urban  context.  Topics 
include;  intraurban  location,  economic  function  and  the  specialization 
within  the  city,  the  economics  of  urban  transport,  housing  and  public 
.services. 

G.R.  Walter  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  414  (1  %)  REGIONAL  ECONOMICS 

Consideration  of  the  problem  of  remonal  economic  disparities.  Theories 
of  migration,  location  and  regionm  economic  growth.  Techniques  for 
analyzing  asjjects  of  the  regional  problem,  including  cost-benefit 
analysis,  regional  accounting,  shift-share  analysis,  multiplier  analysis. 
Policy  issues  relating  to  the  problem. 

J.  Schofield  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  416  (1%)  COST-BENEFIT  ANALYSIS:  PRINCIPLES  AND 
APPLICATION 

Principles  of  cost-benefit  analysis  including  consideration  of  welfare 
economics,  the  treatment  of  intangibles,  non-efficiency  considerations, 
time  discounting,  evaluation  criteria,  uncertainty  and  risk;  selected 
applications  in  such  areas  as  human  resource  economics,  natural 
resource  and  recreation  economics,  economic  development  and  urban 
planning. 

J.  Schofield  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  420  (1  %)  THEORY  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Theories  of  economic  development;  domestic  policies  for  development; 
investment  criteria;  planning  and  financing  economic  development;  the 
role  of  foreign  trade  and  aid  in  economic  development. 

I. -D.  Pal  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  421  (1%)  EUROPEAN  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

The  rise  of  capitalism  and  the  Industrial  Revolution  especially  in 
Western  Europe.  The  British  experience  and  comparative  rates  of 
growth  in  European  countries,  with  some  attention  to  tne  transference  of 
industrialization  techniques  to  non-European  countries. 

A. -M.  Drosso  January-April  (3-0) 


one-half  of  405)  (1%)  INTERNATIONA! 
TRADE  THEORY  AND  POLICY 


international  trade  theory  and  its  applications;  topics  include; 
rhe  determinants  of  patterns  of  trade  and  investment;  trade,  growth 
and  welfare;  the  political  economy  of  tariffs;  the  regional  impact  of 
tariffs.  The  approach  is  both  theoretical  and  empirical. 


September-December  (3-0) 


ECON  427(1  %)  PUBLIC  CHOICE  THEORY 

The  use  of  concepts  from  economic  theory  to  analy'ze  the  structure  and 
performance  of  the  public  sector.  Topics  include  the  nature  of  public  and 
packageable  goods,  demand  articulation,  political  organization, 
bureaucratic  supply  and  public  service  industry  structure. 


Prerequisites:  Economics  300  or  302  or  304A,  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 


R.L.  Bish 


January-April  (3-0) 
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ECON  430A  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (1 14t)  NATURAL  RESOURCE 
ECONOMICS 

An  examination  of  the  economic  principles  governing  the  use  of  natural 
resources,  social  and  private  cost  and  the  regulation  of  natural  resource 
use.  The  economics  of  various  resource  sectors,  including  fisheries, 
forests,  recreation  and  mining. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  300  or  302  or  304A,  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

G R.  Walter  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  430B  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (1 V^)  TOPICS  IN  NATURAL 
RESOURCE  ECONOMICS 

Seminar  on  selected  issues  in  natural  resource  economics;  rents  and  their 
appropriation,  taxation,  user’s  cost,  ecology  and  economics,  depletion  of 
energy  and  other  reserves,  transportation  economics  and  resource  ex- 
ploitation, and  applications  of  cost-benefit  analysis  are  indicative  topics. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  300  or  302  or  304A,  Economics  430A,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

G.R.  Walter  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  440  (3)  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  THEORY:  A 

MATHEMATICAL  APPROACH 

Selected  topics  in  advanced  economic  theory  including  general 
equilibrium  theory,  welfare  economics,  theories  of  capital  and  interest, 
the  theory  of  economic  growth.  Extensive  use  of  mathematics. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  304A/B  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

D.G.  Ferguson  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ECON  445  (3)  ECONOMETRICS 

The  application  of  statistical  methods  in  economics  illustrated  by 
representative  empirical  studies.  Problem  assignments  will  be  devoted  to 
data  preparation  and  the  use  of  the  computer. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  340  and  either  Mathematics  240  or 

mathematics  100/101  and  233A. 

L.l.  Bakony  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ECON  470  (3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR 

NOTE:  For  Honours  Students  only. 

ECON  495  (1  Vz  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Directed  reading  and/or  research  for  major  and  honours  students  with 
first  class  standing  in  Economics  under  the  supervision  of  a faculty 
member  willing  to  supervise  such  a course.  Students  may  take  this  course 
for  a total  of  up  to  three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 


COMMERCE 

COMM  120  (r^)  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL 

BEHAVIOUR 

An  introductory  examination  of  work  organizations  and  the  behaviour  of 
individuals  within  them.  Phenomena  to  be  studied  include 
orgariizational  structure,  organizational  environments,  group  processes, 
individual  motivation,  perception,  communication,  power  processes, 
leadership  and  learning. 

Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing 

Not  normally  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Psychology  334A  or 
Sociology  324 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

«o^merly  151)  (1%,  formerly  3)  FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING:  I 

The  analysis  and  communication  of  financial  events  and  an  examination 
of  the  accounting  postulates  underlying  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  financial  statements. 

Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

COMM  253  (1 1^)  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING 

The  review  and  extension  of  financial  accounting  concepts  and  their 
application  to  the  financial  statements  studied  in  Commerce  251  and  to 
additional  areas,  including  income  tax.  The  impact  on  financial 
statements  of  income  determination,  valuation,  and  classification 
alternatives.  The  use  of  financial  statements  for  decisions  through  ratio 
analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Commerce  251  January-April  (3-0) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  for  courses  offered  in  any 
given  year. 

ECON  500  (IVz)  MICROECONOMICS 

Analysis  of  methods  used  to  derive  testable  hypotheses  concerning  the 
behaviour  of  consumers,  firms,  and  markets.  Discussion  of  theoretical 
foundations  of  concepts  widely  used  in  applied  economics  (e.g.,  con- 
sumer surplus  analysis,  the  behaviour  of  firms  under  regulatory  con- 
straint, production  economics).  Readings  in  selected  areas  of  the  ap- 
plications of  microeconomic  theory. 

Gorequisite:  Economics  504  or  equivalent 

ECON  501  (1  Vz)  MACROECONOMICS 

Review  of  the  Keynesian  and  classical  models.  An  examination  of  the 
component  sectors  of  these  models.  Topics  may  also  include  uncertainty, 
the  role  of  lags  in  determining  time  paths  and  policy  effects,  adjustment 
processes.  'V^^ere  possible,  illustrations  and  exercises  are  based  on 
estimated  macroeconometric  models. 

ECON  502  (1  Vz)  HISTORY  AND  METHOD  OF  ECONOMICS 

Seminar  in  selected  issues  in  the  history  and  methodolog>'  of  economics. 
Topics  may  range  over  the  work  of  particular  authors  or  schools,  the 
problems  of  theory  selection,  and  the  philosophy  of  science  as  applied  to 
Economics. 

ECON  504A  (formerly  one-half  of  504)  (4/5)  MATHEMATICAL 
METHODS  FOR  ECONOMISTS 

A survey  of  the  mathematical  methods  most  frequently  used  in 
Economics.  The  topics  covered  include:  the  calculus  of  functions  of 
several  variables,  the  properties  of  homogeneous  functions,  the  implicit 
function  theorem,  matrices,  systems  of  equations,  constrained  and 
unconstrained  optimization,  the  envelope  theorem,  the  general  method 
of  comparative  statics. 

ECON  504B  (formerly  one-half  of  504)  (4/5)  STATISTICAL 
METHODS  FOR  ECONOMISTS 

A survey  of  the  statistical  techniques  most  frequently  used  in  economics. 
Topics  covered  include  probability'  theory,  sampling  theory,  confidence 
intervals,  hypothesis  testing,  regression  and  correlation. 

ECON  505A  (formerly  one-half  of  505)  (1W)  THE  THEORY  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

A study  of  international  production  and  exchange.  The  topics  covered 
include:  the  nature  and  source  of  the  gains  from  trade;  the  determinants 
of  international  production  and  comparative  advantage;  international 
factor  mobility  and  transnational  production;  the  implications  of  market 
imperfections;  trade  and  growth.  Particular  attention  is  mven  to  the 
generality  of  theoretical  propositions  and  their  empirical  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  500  or  405A  or  equivalent 

ECON  505B  (formerly  one-half  of  505)  (Vh)  THEORY  OF  TRADE 
POLICY 

An  examination  of  selected  contributions  to  the  theory  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  restrictions,  and  an  analysis  of  trade  policy  for  the  developed 
and  developing  countries. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  500  or  405A  or  equivalent 

ECON  506  (1 W)  MONETARY  THEORY  AND  POLICY 

The  examination  of  selected  contributions  to  contemporary  monetary 
theory  and  policy.  Topics  to  be  considered  include  the  integration  of 
value  and  monetary  theory,  the  theory  of  demand  and  supply  of  money, 
interest  rate  and  monetary  policy. 

ECON  510  (IVSf)  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  PUBLIC 
POLICY 

Seminar  in  the  structure  and  performance  of  industrial  markets  with 
fecial  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  maintaining  effective  competition  in 
Canada. 

ECON  512  (1  ^/2)  URBAN  ECONOMICS 

Theory  and  policy  of  the  urban  economy.  Topics  include  the 
macroeconomics  of  urban  growth,  stagnation  and  decline;  the 
neoclassical  theory  of  the  urban  economy;  the  economics  of  housing, 
land  use,  intra  urban  location  and  urban  environmental  quality. 

ECON  513(D/i)  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Selected  analytical  approaches  to  regional  economic  development. 
Topics  include  theories  of  location  and  growth,  techniques  of  analysis 
and  assessment  of  policy  alternatives. 


EnulVih.  Arts  and  Sriimci'  6!) 


ECON  515(1  Vi)  LABOUR  ECONOMICS 

Seminar  in  labour  economics  and  collective  bargaining,  including  wage 
and  employment  theory,  collective  bargaining  systems,  theory  of  labour 
movement,  and  public  policy  in  collective  bargaining. 

ECON  516  (1  Vi)  COST  BENEFIT  ANALYSIS 

Theoretical  issues  in  project  and  program  analysis.  Selected  applications 
in  such  areas  as  human  resource  economics,  natural  resource  and 
recreation  economics,  economic  development  subnational  planning. 

ECON  517(1  Vi)  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  HEALTH 

Analysis  of  the  structure,  function  and  performance  of  the  medical 
market  with  emphasis  on  physician  and  hospital  services. 

ECON  518  (1  Vi)  ECONOMICS  OF  CRIME 

Seminar  in  theoretical  and  applied  methods  used  in  economics  models  of 
criminal  activity.  Topics  include  the  economic  model  of  criminal 
behaviour,  efficiency  asirects  of  the  branches  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  and  econometric  research  relevant  to  the  field. 

ECON  519(1  Vi)THE  ECONOMICS  OF  EDUCATION 

A discussion  of  theoretical  and  empirical  issues  in  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  education.  Topics  to  be  examined  will  include  the  consumption 
and  investment  aspects  of  the  demand  for  education,  the  optimal  supply 
and  pricing  of  education,  and  the  relationship  between  factor  input  and 
output  in  the  educational  process. 

ECON  520  (1 V^)  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Seminar  to  examine  selected  issues  in  the  theoretical  models  of  economic 
development,  factors  in  economic  development,  strategv’  of  economic 
planning,  and  financing  of  economic  development. 

ECON  521  (1  V(t)  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

Seminar  in  selected  topics  in  economic  history  including  the  approach 
and  contributions  of  “the  new  economic  history'",  theories  of  long-run 
economic  growth,  history  and  analysis  of  long-run  economic  growth  in 
selected  countries,  and  new  work  in  the  literature. 

ECON  525 (1  Vk)  PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  FISCAL  POLICY 

Seminar  in  selected  topics  in  fiscal  policy  and  public  finance  including 
the  incidence  and  effects  of  taxation,  government  expenditure  programs 
and  public  debt  operations. 

ECON  530  (1 V^)  ECONOMICS  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Seminar  in  the  economics  of  natural  resources  including  a survey  of 
relevant  theoretical  literature  and  selected  topics  covering  problems  of 
resource  industries. 


ECON  531  (1  ’/i)  ENVIRONMENTAL  ECONOMICS 

Seminar  in  selected  issues  in  environmental  economics.  Topics  to  Im- 
covered  may  include  problems  of  externalities,  liability  ruh;s,  various 
models  of  the  interaction  between  economic  and  environmental 
proces.ses,  mea.surcment  of  consumers'  surplus  in  the  case  of  en- 
vironmental g(X)ds  and  the  debate  concerning  the  limits  to  growth. 

ECON  540 (1  Vi)  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS 

Selected  topics  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  economic  theory. 
The  topics  include  the  tneory  of  general  economic  equilibrium  and  the 
theory  of  economic  growth. 

ECON  545(1  Vi)  ECONOMETRICS 

The  general  linear  regression  model  applied  to  problems  of 
heteroskedasticity,  autocorrelation,  ptwled  data  and  ecpiation  systems. 
Topics  include  methods  of  dealing  with  multi  collinearity  and  prior 
information  as  well  as  distributed  lag  models.  Emphasis  is  on  practical 
methods  and  their  application  to  specific  cases. 

ECON  546  (1  Vi)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ECONOMETRICS 

Further  study  of  .selected  topics  including  Baye.sian  inference,  varying 
parameter  models,  non-linear  estimation  and  time  series  analysis. 
Emphasis  is  on  econometric  theory. 

ECON  550 (1  Vi)  SOVIET  ECONOMICS 

The  structure  and  functioning  of  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
economies.  Theory  and  practice  of  socialist  pricing;  planning;  economic 
development;  problems  of  measurement  and  comparisons  with  Western 
economies. 

ECON  555  (1  Vi)  METHODS  OF  APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

An  intensive  investigation  of  certain  empirical  methods  widely  used  in 
applied  economics.  Topics  will  be  chosen  from  the  areas  of  forecasting, 
simulation,  linear  and  non-linear  programming,  input-output  analysis 
data  access,  survey  techniques  and  other  applied  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  500 

ECON  570  (no  credit)  SEMINAR  IN  APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

Attendance  and  participation  in  a program  of  seminars.  The  presen- 
tation of  a paper  on  a research  topic  is  required.  Normally  the  topic  will 
be  related  to  the  student's  thesis  and  will  be  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  student’s  thesis  advisory  committee. 

(Grading:  INC  or  COM) 

ECON  595  (1  Vk)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  ECONOMICS 

Individual  titles  will  be  assigned  to  each  lettered  section  (A-Z) 

ECON  599 (4V^) THESIS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 


Edward  I.  Berry,  A.B.  (Wesleyan),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berkeley), 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Charles  Doyle,  B.A.,  M.A.  (N.Z.),  Ph.D.  (Auckland),  Professor. 

Mel  D.  Faber,  B.A.  (Chicago),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Los  Angeles), 
Professor. 

Patrick].  Grant,  B.A.  (Queen’s,  Belfast),  D.Phil.  (Sussex),  Professor. 

Roy  F.  Leslie,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Manchester),  Professor. 

Samuel  L.  Macey,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph  D.  (Wash.),  F.W.S.O.M., 
Professor. 

David  R.  Clark,  B.A.  (Wesleyan),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Part-time 
Visiting  Professor  (September-December  1983). 

Stephen  A.C.  Scobie,  M.A.  (St.  Andrews),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor. 

Herbert  E.  Smith,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Boston),  Ph.D.  (Rutgers),  Professor. 

Henry  E.  Summerfield,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  M.Litt.  (Durham), 
Professor. 

David  S.  Thatcher,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  M.A.  (McMaster),  Ph.D.  (Alta.), 
Professor. 

Lionel  Adey,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Birm.),  Ph.D.  (Leicester),  Cert.  Ed. 

(London),  Associate  Professor. 

William  Benzie,  M.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.  (Aberdeen),  Associate  Professor. 

Michael  R.  Best,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Adelaide),  Associate  Professor. 

Thomas  R.  Cleary,  B.A.  (Queen’s  Coll.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton), 
Associate  Professor. 

Anthony  S.G.  Edwards,  B.A.  (Reading),  M.A.  (McMaster),  Ph  D. 
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Anthony  B.  En^and,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Manchester),  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Associate 
Professor. 

Bryan  N.S.  Gooch,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (London),  A.R.C.T. 
(Tor.),  L.T .C.L.,  F.T.C.L.  (London),  Associate  Professor. 

John  G.  Hayman,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  M.A.  (Cornell),  Ph  D.  (Nor- 
thwestern), Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Craauate 
Programs. 


Anthony  W.  Jenkins,  M.A.  (Cantab.)  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berkeley),  Associate 
Professor. 

Carol  V.  Johnson,  B.A.  (Coll,  of  St.  Catherine),  M.A,  (Marquette), 
M.F.A.  (Iowa),  Ph.D.  (Bristol),  Associate  Professor. 

Patricia  J.  Roster,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  (Calif.,  Berkeley),  Ph.D. 
(London),  Associate  Professor. 

Burton  O.  Kurth,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berkeley),  Associate 
Professor. 

Robert  G.  Lawrence,  M.A,  (U.N.B.),  Ph.D.  (Wise.),  Associate 
Professor, 

G.  Grant  McOrmond,  C.D.,  M.A.  (Sask.),  Associate  Professor. 

Victor  A,  Neufeldt,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (111.),  Associate  Professor. 

Colin  J.  Partridge,  B.A.  (Nott,),  Cert.  Ed.  (London),  Ph.D.  (Nott.), 
Associate  Professor. 

Constance  M.  Rooke,  B.A.  (Smith  Coll.),  M.A.  (Tulane),  Ph.D.  (N. 
Carolina),  Associate  Professor. 

Robert  M.  Schuler,  B.A.  (Bellarmine),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Colo.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Terry  G,  Sherwood,  B.A.  (Ore.),  M.A,,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berkeley), 
Associate  Professor. 

Nelson  C.  Smith,  B.A.  (Princeton),  M.A.T.  (Oberlin),  Ph.D.  (Wash.), 
Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Language  Program  and  First 
Year  English. 

Reginald  C.  Terry,  B.A.  (Leicester),  M.A.  (Bristol),  Ph.D.  (London), 
Associate  Professor. 

Bruce  E.  Wallis,  B.A.  (Rutgers),  M.A,  (Harvard),  Ph.D.  (Princeton), 
Associate  Professor. 

Trevor  L.  Williams,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Manchester),  Ph  D.  (Wales),  Associate 
Professor. 
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(Wash.),  Associate  Professor. 
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Ph.D.  (Sask.),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

Jana  Davis,  B.A.  (Chicago),  B.A.  (Tor.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Queen’s), 
V isiting  Assistant  Professor  ( 1 983-84) . 

Diane  Edwards,  B.A.  (Rochester),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton),  Assistant 
Professor. 

George  H.  Forbes,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  Phil.M.  (Tor.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Thomas  Michael  Joyce,  B.A.  (McMaster),  M.A.  (Acadia),  Ph.D.  (Alta.), 
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Professor. 
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84). 

Jean  A.  Butler,  B.A.,  M.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Administrative  Officer  and 
Part-time  Lecturer. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  see 
page  212,  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  72. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

Prerequisites 

Students  are  referred  to  the  University’s  regulations  concerning  the 
English  Requirement  on  page  13,  and  to  the  remarks  about  First  Year 
English  on  tne  next  page. 

The  prerequisite  for  all  English  courses  numbered  200  and  above  is  3 
units  of  first  year  English.  Tnis  prerequisite  may  be  satisfied  by  two 
courses  taken  from  English  115,  116,  121,  122;  or  by  three  units  of  ap- 
propriate transfer  credit  in  English.  However,  with  permission  of  the 
Department,  some  students  may  take  200  level  courses  in  their  first  year. 
Second  year  students  may  take  courses  numbered  300  and  above,  but 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  normal  standards  of  senior  courses. 

Every  student  is  required  to  own  a good  dictionary,  e.g..  The  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary,  The  American  College  Dictionary,  Webster's 
Collegiate  Dictionary,  Dictionary  of  Canadian  English,  The  Senior 
Dictionary,  The  Random  Home  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
(College  Edition). 

General 

Students  wishing  to  take  English  as  one  of  the  fields  of  concentration 
in  their  General  program  should  take  in  their  First  Year;  3 units  from 
English  115,  116,  121,  or  122;  Second  Year:  English  200,  201,  202,  or 
203;  Third  and  Fourth  Years:  a total  of  9 units  in  English  courses 
numbered  350  and  above.  Students  desiring  advice  about  their  choice  of 
courses  are  invited  to  see  the  secretary  of  the  Department,  who  will 
arrange  consultation  with  Departmental  advisers. 

Major 

Majors  are  required  to  take  a total  of  15  units  in  English  at  the  senior 
level,  of  which  9 units  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  Course  Structure,  and 
an  additional  6 units  from  courses  numbered  350  and  above.  Normally  at 
least  12  of  these  15  units  should  be  completed  at  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria, and  no  more  than  6 units  should  be  from  variable  content  courses 
(353,  362,  372,  385,  388,  391,  392,  393,  394,  395,  425,  426,  448). 

Course  Structure  for  English  Major: 

(a)  At  least  one  course  (3  units)  from:  200,  201,  202,  203.  Students 
planning  to  major  in  English  are  strongly  recommended  to  take 
English  200. 

(b)  At  least  3 units  from  351,  352,  366,  369. 

(c)  At  least  1 Vt  units  in  addition  to  (b)  requirements,  from  courses  in 
literature  before  1700:  351,  352,  353,  354,  355,  356,  359,  360  361 
362,  363,  364,  366,  ,369,  410,  442,  443. 

(d)  At  least  1 Vt  units  from  courses  in  literature  covering  the  period  1700- 
18(X):  ,372,  373,  374,  375,  376. 


(e)  At  least  IVt  units  from  literature  1800-1900:  382,  383,  384,  385,  386, 

. 387,  427,  428. 

(f)  At  least  IVt  units  from  Twentieth  Century  Canadian,  American,  or 
British  Literature:  388,  429,  431,  432,  433,  434,  436,  437,  439,  450, 
451,452,  453,457. 

NOTE:  Students  who  have  credit  for  courses  in  English  not  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Calendar  should  see  the  Director  of  the  Major  Program  for 
advice  in  following  the  course  structure. 

The  Department  strongly  recommends  that  students  majoring  in 
English  have  a reading  knowledge  of  a second  language  and/or  that  they 
take  courses  in  literature  in  translation  of  another  culture.  Students 
planning  any  post-graduate  work  are  reminded  that  graduate  schools 
generally  require  competence  in  at  least  one  language  other  than 
English. 

Honours 

The  Honours  Program  allows  students  of  proven  ability  to  study 
English  language  and  literature  more  intensively  than  is  possible  in  the 
Major  or  General  Programs.  While  enjoying  a comprehensive  course 
structure.  Honours  students  also  participate  in  sp>ecial  seminars  and 
receive  the  guidance  of  individual  tutors  in  connection  with  English 
490/491  and  499.  Students  who  take  a sp>ecial  interest  in  English 
language  or  literature,  or  who  are  contemplating  post-graduate  study  in 
English,  are  strongly  advised  to  enrol  in  Honours  rather  than  in  the 
General  or  Major  Program.  An  English  Honours  degree  is  valuable  for 
any  career  demanding  clear  thinking  and  writing. 

Normally  Honours  students  will  follow  this  pattern: 

First  Year:  English  121,  122  (English  200  may  also  be  taken  in  the  first 
year  with  permission  of  the  Department). 

Second  Year:  English  200,  345,  plus  some  electives  (e.g.  Classics, 
History,  Philosophy)  and/or  some  upper  level  English  courses,  with 
reference  to  the  course  structure  given  nelow.  Students  may  take  English 
345  in  their  third  year,  but  this  option  tends  to  limit  one’s  flexibility  in 
choosing  elective  courses  in  the  tnird  and  fourth  years.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  also  to  a student’s  advantage  to  begin  work  on  the  second 
language  requirement  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years:  Prerequisites  for  admission  to  Third  Year 
Honours  include  a first  or  high  second  class  grade  in  English  200  or 
English  345  and  the  approval  of  the  Department.  Honours  students  must 

Present  at  least  24  units  of  English  courses  numbered  345  and  above,  to 
e distributed  according  to  the  following  course  structure: 

(a)  English  440,  445  (Third  Year  Honours  courses,  1 Vt  units  eachl; 

(b)  English  446,  499  (Fourth  Year  Honours  courses,  1 Vt  units  eacn); 

(c)  English  351  (The  Canterbury  Tales); 

(d)  Either  English  366  (Shakespeare  Survey,  3 units)  or  English  360 
(Special  Studies  in  Shakespeare,  1 Vt  units); 

(e)  At  least  1 Vt  additional  units  from  the  period  before  1600:  352,  353, 
354,  355,  356,  359,  360,  361,  362,  363,  364,  369,  410,  442,  443; 
f)  At  least  1 Vt  units  from  the  period  1660-1800:  372,  373,  374,  375,  376; 
g)  At  least  1 Vt  units  of  British  literature  from  the  period  from  1800- 
1900:  382,  383,  384,  385,  386,  387; 

*(h)At  least  IVt  units  from  20th-century  British  literature:  388,  433, 
434,  436,  437; 

*(i)At  least  1 Vt  units  from  American  literature:  425,  426,  427,  428,  429 
431,432,437; 

*0’)At  least  IVt  units  from  Canadian  literature:  448,  450,  451,  452,  453, 
457; 

(k)  Electives:  at  least  4Vt  units  (or  6 units,  if  English  360  has  been  taken 
instead  of  English  366)  from  English  Department  courses  numbered 
345  and  above. 

• Th^  area  requirements  will  be  waived  if  a student  has  completed 
English  201  (h),  English  202  (j),  or  English  203  (i).  Students  may  then 
apply  the  freed  units  to  senior  ^ectives  in  English. 

At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Year,  there  will  be  an  interview  at  which 
students  will  defend  their  projects  undertaken  for  English  499. 

Counselling 

P*'OK>'8nis  of  Honours  students  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Dirwtor  of  Honours  Programs,  and  the  choice  of  electives  is  subject  to 
modification  in  light  of  the  student’s  entire  program.  Special  counselling 
for  students  entering  the  Honours  Program,  as  well  as  for  those  already 
enrolled  in  it  is  available  from  the  Director,  who  should  be  consulted  ^ 
soon  as  a student  develops  an  interest  in  the  Program . 

Second  Language  Requirement 

English  Honours  students  must  demonstrate  knowledge  of  a language 
other  than  English.  Normally  the  language  will  be  one  that  has  an 
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important  literary  or  historical  bearing  on  the  study  ot  English,  such  as 
Greek,  I.atin,  French,  Italian.  German,  Russian  or  Spanish;  a student 
may  petition,  however,  to  substitute  another  language  such  as  Chinese  or 
Japanese.  Students  may  fulfill  the  requirement  in  two  ways: 

(a)  by  completing  successfully  six  units  of  university  credit  in  the  study  of 
the  language  (this  method  is  recommended  for  all  students,  par- 
ticularly those  intending  to  pursue  post-graduate  study); 

(b)  by  passing  a translation  examination  set  and  marked  by  the  ap- 
propriate language  department  (normally  these  examinations  are 
available  only  to  students  who  have  completed  one  year  of  university 
work  in  the  language). 

Standing  at  Graduation 

An  Honours  degree  is  either  First  or  Second  Class.  A First  Class  degree 
requires  a first  class  naduating  average  (6.50  and  above)  and  at  least  a 
B -t-  in  English  499  (tne  Graduating  Essay).  If  an  Honours  student  has  a 
first  class  graduating  average  but  has  scored  lower  than  B -t-  in  English 
499,  the  student  will  be  given  the  option  of  receiving  Second  Class 
Honours  or  a First  Class  Major.  A Second  Class  Honours  degree  requires 
a second  class  graduating  average  (3.50  to  6.49)  with  at  least  B-  in 
English  499. 

Directed  Reeding 

English  490  and  491  (Directed  Reading)  are  tutorials  of  1 Vt  units  each 
which  are  set  up  by  students  and  individual  instructors  and  approved  by 
the  Director  of  Major  Programs  or  the  Director  of  Honours  Programs 
and  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  Only  students  with  Honours 
standing  or  a G.P.A.  of  6.00  or  better  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  studies 
in  Directed  Reading. 

Course  Challenge 

The  English  Department  does  not  permit  students  to  gain  credit  by 
course  challenge;  students  may,  however,  apply  to  the  appropriate 
Director  (First  Year,  Majors,  or  Honours)  for  waiver  of  prerequisites  in 
special  cases. 

Suggested  Electives 

The  Department  encourages  its  students  to  take  elective  courses 
supportive  to  their  General,  Major  or  Honours  programs.  In  making 
their  choice  of  electives,  students  may  wish  to  rive  special  consideration 
to  relevant  courses  in  Anthropology  (e.g.  Anthropology  200),  Classics 
(e.g.  Classics  100,  200),  Creative  Writing.  History  (e.g.  History  220, 
230),  History  in  Art  (e.g.  History  in  Art  120,  221),  Linguistics,  Music 
(e.g.  Music  110),  Philosophy  (e.g.  Philosophy  100,  102,  238),  Political 
Science,  Psycholo^,  Sociology,  Theatre  (e.g.  Theatre  100),  and  courses 
in  the  literature  of  other  languages. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

FIRST  YEAR 

All  students  registering  for  an  English  course  must  satisfy  the 
University  English  Requirement,  usually  by  taking  the  English 
Placement  Twt  (E.P.T.)  --  see  “English  Requirement  for  Un- 
dergraduates,” page  13.  For  students  with  satisfactory  standing  on  the 
E.P.T.  the  Department  offers  two  sequences  of  one-term  courses  — 
English  115/116  and  English  121/122.  The  development  of  skills  in 
critical  reading,  composition,  and  library  use  are  among  the  primary 
objectives  of  all  first  year  courses.  English  115  stresses  expository  writing 
and  non-fiction  prose,  with  considerable  emphasis  on  the  preparation  oT 
a research  paper;  English  116  continues  the  composition  work  and 
rovides  an  introduction  to  the  critical  reading  of  imaginative  literature, 
nglish  121  focuses  on  the  analysis  of  prose  fiction,  developing  com- 
position skills  through  the  writing  of  critical  essays  on  novels  and  short 
stories;  English  122  deals  with  poetry  and  drama  and  offers  additional 
practice  in  the  writing  of  critical  essays.  Any  departure  from  the  normal 
sequence  of  115/116  and  121/122,  except  as  described  below,  must  be 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  First  Year  English. 

Those  students  who,  on  the  basis  of  their  score  on  the  English 
Placement  Test,  are  required  to  take  English  099  must  register  in  English 
099  for  the  First  Term  and  in  English  115  for  the  Second  Term  and  may 
n^  take  any  other  English  course  until  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
099.  Those  who  fail  English  099  in  the  First  Term  must  repeat  the  course 
m the  S^nd  Term;  any  who  fail  a second  time  must  take  and  pass  the 
course  during  the  following  Summer  Studies  or  they  will  normally  be 
denied  permission  to  return  to  the  University  until  they  have  demon 
strated  the  required  level  of  competence  in  English.  For  further  in- 
formation, see  English  Requirement  for  Undergraduates,  page  13. 

Normally,  only  one  English  course  may  be  taken  in  First  Term.  In 
spwial  circumstances,  however,  three  units  of  First  Year  EnglUh  may  be 
taken  in  Second  Term,  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  First  Year 


English.  Three  units  of  credit  in  First  Year  English  are  prerequisite  to  all 
other  courses  in  the  Department.  No  supplemental  examinations  are 
permitted  in  any  First  Year  course. 

ENGL  099  (0)  REMEDIAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  (3  fee  units) 
A remedial  course  in  writing  rerpiired  of  those  whose  score  on  the 
English  Placement  Test  indicates  serious  deficiencies  in  composition 
skilTs;  a workshop  aiiproach  provides  instruction  and  drill  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  reading  comprehension  and  composition,  including 
vocabulary,  grammar,  mechanics,  sentence  structure,  and 
paragraphing.  Siiace  in  the  course  may  be  available  for  other  students 
with  writing  difficulties  who  may  be  advised  to  take  it.  For  further 
information,  see  note  above.  (Grading:  COM,  N OR  F) 

September-Deceniber.  Also  january-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  115  (O/^)  COLLEGE  COMPOSITION 

A study  of  expository  composition  and  English  prose;  readings  consist 
mainly  of  essays  for  the  analysis  of  ideas  and  style.  Written  assignments 
are  designed  to  improve  the  student's  ability  to  write  clearly  and 
correctly,  to  organize  material,  and  to  carry  out  basic  library  research. 
Students  will  write  a minimum  of  six  essays,  including  a substantial 
research  paper. 

Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  standing  on  the  English  Placement  Test  or 
successful  completion  of  English  099 

September-December.  Also  january-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  116(1 ’/<!)  INTRODUCTION  TO  LITERATURE 

A study  of  prose  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama,  with  practice  in  the  writing 
of  critical  essays;  students  will  be  assigned  a minimum  of  four  essays.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  English  121  or  122. 

Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  standing  on  the  English  Placement  Test 

January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  121  (1  Vi)  LITERATURE:  PROSE  FICTION 

An  introduction  to  prose  fiction;  class  discussions  and  essays  focus  on  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  short  stories  and  novels.  Considerable  time 
will  be  spent  on  the  writing  of  critical  essays,  with  special  attention  to 
organization,  argument,  evidence,  style,  and,  as  necessary,  to  grammar; 
students  will  be  assigned  a minimum  of  four  essays.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  in  Englisn  1 16. 

Prerequisite;  Satisfactory  standing  on  the  English  Placement  Test 

September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  122(1V^i)  LITERATURE;  POETRY  AND  DRAMA 

An  introduction  to  the  interpretation  of  poetry  and  drama,  with  con- 
tinued attention  to  the  writing  of  critical  essays;  students  will  be  assigned 
a minimum  of  four  essays.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  English 
116. 

Prerequisite;  Satisfactory  standing  on  the  English  Placement  Test 

January-April  (3-0) 

SECOND  YEAR 

At  least  3 units  of  credit  in  First  Year  English  are  prerequisite  to  future 
work  in  the  Department. 

ENGL  200  (3)  BRITISH  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  AGE  OF 
CHAUCER  TO  THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  works  by  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Donne,  Milton,  Dryden,  Sw'ift.  Pope,  Fielding, 
Johnson,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge.  Keats  and  Austen. 

Open  to  all  students  who  do  not  have  credit  in  English  204  or  205,  but 
strongly  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  major  or  honour  in  English. 

Texts;  The  Norton  Anthology  oj  English  Literature  (2  vols.);  other  texts 
to  be  announced 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  201  (3)  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE 

The  emphasis  will  be  upon  themes  important  in  20th  century  literature. 

Authors  to  be  studied  may  include  Shakespeare,  Joyce,  Forster,  Fit- 
zgerald, Hardy,  Hemingway,  Camus,  Cary,  Beckett,  Lawrence, 
Conrad,  Tolkien,  Bellow,  T.S.  Eliot. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  202  (formerly  238)  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CANADIAN 
LITERATURE 

Major  authors  and  themes  in  Canadian  literature;  the  course  will  deal 
primarily  with  20th-century  writers. 

R N.S.  Gooch,  R.C.  Lawrence 


September-April  (3-0) 
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ENGL  203  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

A survey  designed  for  both  those  who  will  continue  in  American  studies 
and  those  who  will  not.  Emphasis  is  on  the  continuity  of  the  American 
literary  tradition.  Readings  from  the  set  text  will  be  chosen  by  the  in- 
structor and  supplemented  by  additional  readings  in  the  major  writers 
such  as  Whitman,  Hawthorne,  Twain,  Henry  James,  Faulkner. 

H.F.  Smith  September- April  (3-0;3-0) 

ENGL  215  (1^/2,  formerly  3)  THE  WRITING  OF  EXPOSITORY 
PROSE 

This  course  pays  attention  to  the  styles  and  methods  of  non-fiction  prose 
writing.  It  focuses  on  the  development  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
student’s  own  writing  through  numerous  and  extensive  written 
assignments  and  through  the  study  of  the  techniques  employed  by  other 
writers.  The  course  is  open  to  all  students,  but  of  special  relevance  to 
those  going  into  the  teaching  profession.  Classes  will  be  limited  to  20 
students.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  English  300. 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

ENGL  225  (1  ’A)  TECHNICAL  COMMUNICATIONS:  WRITTEN  AND 
VERBAL 

Intended  to  assist  students  who  plan  careers  in  business,  government, 
public  service  and  research  institutions,  the  course  is  designed  to  improve 
written  and  oral  communication  skills  in  a work  environment.  Its 
practical  basis,  which  requires  the  preparation  of  business  letters,  in- 
ternal memoranda  and  reports,  is  supplemented  by  a theoretical  outline 
of  basic  communication  within  an  organizational  structure.  The  course 
offers  experience  of  both  individual  and  group  problem-solving. 

Prerequisite:  3 units  of  first  year  English  or  permission  of  Department. 

Classes  limited  to  16 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

ENGL  250  (1  CONTEXTS  OF  LITERATURE 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  relationships  between  literature  and 
other  aspects  of  our  culture. 

Students  may  take  English  250  for  a maximum  of  3 units  of  credit. 
Prerequisite;  3 units  of  first  year  English 

NOTE:  This  course  is  primarily  designed  as  an  elective  for  students  not 
intending  to  major  in  English. 

This  Year: 

Section  A:  Literature  and  World  War  I 

The  purpose  of  this  course  will  be  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  European 
war  on  literature  and,  as  time  permits,  on  other  areas  of  culture.  The 
course  will  seek  to  prove  that  the  war  was  a watershed  in  European 
cultural  and  political  history,  and  that  there  was  a corresponding 
revolution  in  both  the  form  and  the  content  of  literature  and  other  arts. 
Guest  lecturers  may  be  invited  from  other  departments. 

T.L.  Williams  September-December  (3-0) 

Section  B:  Shakespeare  and  Music 

This  course  will  explore  the  nature  and  practical  application  of  music  as 
conceived  of  in  ShaKespeare’s  time,  and  the  various  functions  of  music  on 
the  Elizabethan  stage.  Shakespeare’s  own  knowledge  of,  and  attitude 
towards,  music  will  be  examined,  but  the  emphasis  will  fall  on  his  use  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  of  sound  effects,  in  selected  plays. 
Musical  performances  dive  and  recorded)  will  assist  students  to  realize 
the  great  diversity  ana  range  of  available  Shakespeare  music  and  to 
compare  different  settings  of  the  same  text.  A technical  knowledge  of 
music,  though  useful,  is  not  essential. 

B.N.S.  Gooch,  D.S.  Thatcher  January- April  (3-0) 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

1 Vi  unit  courses  are  numbered  350  and  above  for  convenience,  and 
are  at  the  same  level  as  upper  level  courses  numbered  400  and  above. 

ENGL  301  (3)  CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE 

Oral  and  written  works  that  form  part  of  children’s  imaginative  ex- 
perience; folk-tales,  picture-books,  poems,  stories,  and  novels  are 
discussed  in  their  social,  psychological,  political,  and  moral  contexts. 
The  approach  may  be  historical -critical  or  cross-cultural. 

This  course  and  Education  341  offer  inter-changeable  credit  in  the 
Intermediate  Language  Arts  area  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  English 
301  offers  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  only  as  a free  elective, 
under  the  conditions  specified  on  page  30.  (Other  eourses  outside  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science). 

Texts:  List  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  English 
L.  Adey  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


ENGL  302  (1V2  formerly  3)  LITERARY  APPROACHES  TO 
CHILDHOOD  AND  ADOLESCENCE 

The  course  explores  literary  works,  mainly  of  the  20th  century,  that 
dramatize  adult  attitudes  to  children  and  the  behaviour  of  young  persons 
during  childhood  and  adolescence,  in  the  context  of  relevant  tneories 
concerning  child  development.  The  approach  is  cross-cultural.  Sup- 
plementary film  or  other  material  will  be  used  as  available. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  345(3)  PRACTICAL  CRITICISM 

A seminar  designed  to  sharpen  reactions  to  a writer’s  style,  and  to 
examine  how  the  design  of  his  thoughts  creates  his  meaning.  Discussions 
centre  upon  the  way  a particular  poem,  novel  or  play  works  in  its  details 
and  in  its  overall  patterning.  Prospective  Honours  students  are  strongly 
advised  to  take  this  course  in  their  Second  Year.  Students  will  be  allowed 
to  select  this  course  only  if  they  have  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Honours. 

T.G.  Sherwood,  H.F.  Smith,  B.E.  Wallis 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  351  (1  ^/^)THE  CANTERBURY  TALES 

An  introductory  study  of  Chaucer’s  poetry  focusing  specifically  on  The 
Canterbury  Tales. 

A.S.G.  Edwards,  A.W.  Jenkins  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  352  (1  Mi)  CHAUCER  STUDIES 

A survey  of  Chaucer’s  poetry  exclusive  of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  notably 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  The  Book  of  the  Duchess,  The  House  of  Fame. 
The  Parliament  of  Fowles,  and  the  short  poems. 

Prerequisite:  English  351 

A.S.G.  Edwards  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  353  (1  Mi)  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

A study  of  the  major  literary  works  and  genres  of  the  medieval  period 
(excluding  Chaucer).  The  course  will  centre  on  specific  genres  (romance, 
drama,  lyric,  etc.),  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  with  annual 
advertisement. 

This  year:  Icelandic  Sagas  in  Translation 

A survey  of  the  sagas  composed  in  Iceland  during  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries;  the  origins  of  saga  writing  as  well  as  the  historical  and 
mythological  background  will  be  considered  together  with  a number  of 
sagas  in  translation. 

J . J . T ucker  J anuary- April  (3-0) 


ENGL  354  (IMi)  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN 
TRANSLATION 

A survey  of  English  literary  texts  of  the  Middle  Ages;  selections  will  range 
from  Beowulf  to  medieval  lyrics,  morality  plays,  and  romances,  as  well 
as  major  works  by  the  Gawain  poet,  Langlandf,  and  the  Scots  poets.  The 
survey  does  not  include  Chaucer. 

(Not  offered) 

ENGL  355  (1  ^)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  ICELANDIC 

An  introduction  to  the  Old  Icelandic  language  and  to  the  poems  and 
stories  — the  Eddas  and  the  Sagas  — that  it  preserves. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  356(1  Mi)  OLD  ICELANDIC  LITERATURE 

A study  of  Hrafnkel  Saga,  Bandmanna  Saga,  Hervarar  Saga  and 
Heidreks,  and  selected  Eddie  poems. 

Prerequisite:  English  355  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(Not  offered)  (3.9) 

ENGL  359  (formerly  part  of  419)  (1%)  RENAISSANCE 
LITERATURE 

Major  non-dramatic  literature  of  the  16th  Century 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in  English  419 

Texts:  Sidney’s  Defence  of  Poesy;  More’s  Utopia  and  Bacon’s  New 
Atlantis;  lyrics  by  Sidney  and  other  Elizabethans;  and  a substantial 
selection  from  The  Faerie  Queene  (editions  to  be  announced) 

(Not  offered)  /3_q\ 
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ENGL  360  (1  Vi)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  SHAKESPEARE 

Intensive  study  of  a few  plavs.  with  emphasis  on  related  critical  issues. 
Students  intending  to  take  this  course  must  have  a go<xl  knowledge  of 
Shakes|H-are's  worK. 

This  year:  Critical  Approaches  to  ShakesiK-are 

A study  of  some  of  the  major  ty[x»  of  Shakes|jearean  criticism  -- 
historical,  generic,  mythic,  “new  critical,"  Marxist,  psychoanalytic, 
textual,  etc.  --  as  applied  to  four  plays:  A Midsummer  Sight's  Dream. 
The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  Macbeth,  and  The  Winter's  Tale. 
Students  will  immerse  themselves  in  the  texts  of  the  four  plays  and  will 
read  widely  in  .selected  works  of  criticism.  Oral  reports,  cla.ss  discussion, 
and  essays  will  be  required. 

R.M.  Schuler  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  361  (1V<i)THE  METAPHYSICAL  POETS 

Major  emphasis  will  be  on  Donne,  Herbert.  Marvell,  Vaughan  and 
Traherne.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  secular  love  Ivric,  as  w'ell 
as  to  the  influence  of  Christian  theology  and  related  philosophical 
traditions. 

B.O.  Kurth  January-April  (3-0) 


ENGL  375  (IVi)  JOHNSON,  BLAKE  AND  THE  LATER  18TH 
CENTURY 

Literature  of  the  later  18th  century,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Samuel 
Johnson  and  his  circle,  William  Blake,  ana  the  prjetry  of  “sensibility". 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  English  ,370 

H.E.  Summerfield  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  376  (formerly  423)  (3)  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
NOVEL  IN  THE  17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURIES 

Main  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  18th  century  novel  --  with  some  attention 
to  the  social  and  intellectual  background  of  the  period,  when  this  ap- 
pears to  illuminate  the  novels. 

P.J.  Koster  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  382  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (IVi)  THE  ROMANTIC 
PERIOD:! 

Studies  in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 

A.B.  England  September-December  (3-0) 


ENGL  362  (IVfi)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  RENAISSANCE 
LITERATURE 

A study  of  major  literarv  works,  genres,  or  themes  of  the  English 
Renaissance  chosen  by  the  instructor,  with  annual  advertisement. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  non-dramatic  works. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  363  (IMi)  MAGIC.  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION  IN 
RENAISSANCE  LITERATURE 

A study  of  late  sixteenth-and  seventeenth-century  literature  in  light  of 
the  interrelationships  between  contemporary  magic,  science,  and 
theology.  A good  deal  of  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  background,  but 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  course  is  the  fuller  understanding  of  the 
literary  texts  themselves.  Authors  to  be  studied  include  Marlowe, 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Donne,  Bacon,  and  Browne. 

P.J.  Grant  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  364(1  V!i)  ELIZABETHAN  AND  JACOBEAN  DRAMA 

Main  emphasis  is  on  such  major  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dramatists  as 
Marlowe,  Webster,  Jonson,  Middleton  and  P'ord. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  366  (formerly  41 3)  (3)  SHAKESPEARE  SURVEY 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  Shakespeare's  art  in  the  histories, 
comedies  and  tragedies. 

E.L  Berry,  M.R.  Best  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


ENGL  383  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (1V^)  THE  ROMANTIC 
PERIOD:  II 

Studies  in  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron. 

A.B.  England  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  384  (formerly  424)  (3)  THE  BRITISH  NOVEL  IN  THE  19TH 
CENTURY 

Authors  to  be  studied  may  include  Mary  Shelley,  Austen,  Scott,  Bronte, 
Disraeli,  Collins,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Trollope,  Meredith, 
Hardy,  Butler,  and  Stevenson. 

V.A.  Neufeldt  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


ENGL  385  (1V(t)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  19TH  CENTURY  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

A study  of  a specific  theme,  problem  or  author  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  specific  topic  will  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  advertis^ 
annually. 

This  year;  Hopkins  and  the  Aesthetics  of  the  Romantic  and  Catholic 
Revivals 

The  course  will  focus  on  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Hopkins,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  influence  on  his  work  of  the  tendency  to  find  divinity  in 
nature,  the  pre-Raphaelite  aesthetic,  the  medieval  treatment  of  nature  as 
a manual  of  Christian  theology,  and  to  the  I^atian  system  of 
meditation.  Supplementary  readings  from  Bl^e,  Wordsworth, 
Newman,  Keble,  and  Ruskin  will  be  included. 


ENGL  369  (formerly  part  of  419)  (1'Ai)  MILTON:  MAJOR  POETRY 
AND  SELECTED  PROSE 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in  English  419 

B.O.  Kurth  September-December  (3-0) 


ENGL  372  (DA»)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  18TH  CENTURY 
LITERATURE 

A study  of  a major  aspect  of  literature  in  the  century.  The  specific  focus 
of  the  course  will  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  ac^ertised  an- 
nually. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 


ENGL  373  (IVi)  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RESTORATION 
PERIOD:  1660-1700 

Poetry,  prose  and  drama  (excluding  Miltons)  produced  between  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II  in  1660  and  the  close  of  the  17th  century; 
particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Dryden  and  Restoration 
Comedy. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  English  371 

H.E.  Summerfield  September-December  (3-0) 


At!?bs«Ao’Efi™"ir4?’'^-  UTERAIURE  OF  THI 

An  intensive  study  of  the  great  age  of  English  satire,  with  particula 
emphasis  on  Swift,  Pope  and  the  other  satirists  of  the  reigns  of  Ouee 
Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges.  ^ 


Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  English  420 

T.R.  Cleary  January-April  (3-0) 


L.  Adey 


September-December  (3-0) 


ENGL  386  (1  Vt)  VICTORIAN  POETRY  AND  THOUGHT:  I 

Studies  in  Tennyson  and  Arnold,  with  additional  readings  from  such 
prose  writers  as  Mill,  Carlyle,  and  Newman. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  387  (1 V^)  VICTORIAN  POETRY  AND  THOUGHT:  II 

Studies  in  Browning,  Hopkins  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  poets,  with  ad- 
ditional readings  from  sucn  prose  writers  as  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Pater,  and 
Morris. 

J.G.  Hayman  January-April  (3-0) 


ENGL  388  (116)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  20TH  CENTURY  BRITISH 
LITERATURE 

A study  of  a specific  theme,  problem  or  author  of  the  period.  The  specific 
topic  will  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  advertised  annually. 

This  year;  The  Bloomsbury  Group 

The  “Bloomsbury  Group"  — according  to  E.M.  Forster,  “the  only 
genuine  movement  in  English  civilization  in  its  time”  — was  a loose 
association  of  writers,  painters,  and  intellectuals  who  flourished  in  the 
early  20th  century.  The  course  will  concentrate  on  the  novels  of  Virginia 
Woolf  and  E.M.  Forster  and  the  bionaphies  of  Lj'tton  Strachey,  but  the 
range  of  the  group's  achievement  will  also  be  indicated  by  consideration 
of  the  art  criticism  of  Roger  Fry  and  the  autobiographies  of  Leonard 
Woolf,  Clive  Bell,  and  John  Maynard  Keynes. 

J.G.  Hayman  September-December  (3-0) 
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ENGL  391  (1  ^/2)  STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  GENRE 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  392  (1  STUDIES  IN  A MAJOR  FIGURE 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  opportunities  for  occasional  offering 
of  single  authors  who  do  not  justify  permanent  representation  as  do 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton. 

This  year:  Charles  Dickens 

As  our  understanding  of  the  tensions  and  ambiguity  of  the  Victorian 
heyday  has  grown,  so  has  our  appreciation  of  Dickens’  complexity  and 
depth.  Against  the  background  of  ideas  and  beliefs  of  the  Victorians 
ei^t  representative  novels  will  be  studied.  Dickens  will  be  seen  in  his 
familiar  role  of  entertainer  of  genius  (Leavis),  spokesman  for  ideals  of 
hearth  and  home  (Chesterton),  as  urgent  reformer  (Orwell),  and  as 
subtle  psychologist  (Wilson).  The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to 
determine  why,  in  the  words  of  his  first  biographer,  he  was  of  all  English 
novelists  up  to  his  time  the  one  who  wrote  most  habitually  with  the 
temper  of  a poet. 

R.C.  Terry  January-April  (3-0) 


ENGL  393 (1  ^h)  MYTH  AND  LITERATURE 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 


ENGL  394  (1  THEMATIC  APPROACHES  TO  LITERATURE:  I 

This  year:  Freedom  of  Expression  in  the  English  Novel,  1880-1900 

This  course  will  examine  the  growing  freedom  of  expression,  both  in 
English  society  and  in  the  English  novel,  as  the  novel  underwent  the 
change  from  its  Victorian  to  its  modern  form.  Works  of  the  late  great 
Victorian  “rebels”  will  be  studied  in  their  literary  and  historical  contexts, 
as  well  as  translations  of  several  of  the  French  naturalistic  novels  that 
influenced  the  English  novel  at  this  time.  The  radical  “New  Woman” 
novels  of  the  time  will  also  be  briefly  considered.  Concerns  such  as  the 
chanmng  roles  of  women,  sex  and  marriage,  and  the  change  from  an 
“idealistic”  to  a “realistic”  view  of  reality,  will  provide  the  thematic 
focus. 

J.I.  Mitchell  September-December  (3-0) 


ENGL  395  (1  THEMATIC  APPROACHES  TO  LITERATURE:  II 

This  year:  Literature  and  Psychology 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enhance  the  student’s  appreciation  of 
literature  by  exploring  literary  texts  along  psychological  lines.  The  course 
will  take  up  such  prcmlems  as  the  psychodynamics  of  literary  response, 
the  literary  and  psychological  function  of  formal  structures,  the 
motivation  of  character,  and  the  relationship  of  various  critical  schools  to 
the  school  of  psychological  criticism . Background  readings  will  include 
works  by  Freud,  Brenner,  and  Guntrip.  Literary  texts  will  include  works 
by  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  James,  Beckett,  and  Faulkner. 

M.D.  Faber  January-April  (3-0) 


ENGL  400  formerly  3)  ADVANCED  WORKSHOP  IN  COM- 
POSITION 

The  course  will  offer  workshops  in  general  and  specialized  kinds  of 
writing.  Different  sections  will  concentrate  on  such  problems  as 
stylistics,  modern  theories  of  grammar,  technical  writing,  business 
writing,  preparation  of  briefs  and  reports.  The  topic  for  each  section  will 
be  announced  annually.  Classes  will  be  limited  to  20  students.  The 
course  may  be  taken  for  a maximum  of  3 units  with  departmental 
permission,  but  only  1 */j  units  may  be  used  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  a general,  major  or  honours  program  in  English. 

This  year:  Workshop  in  Expository  Prose 

The  course  will  offer  students  practice  in  the  writing  and  criticism  of 
expository  prose.  Competence  in  the  English  language  is  a prerequisite. 
The  cla.ss  will  be  limited  to  20  students. 

W.  Benzie  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  405  (1 V4)  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE  AND  FILM 

A study  of  various  relationships  between  the  art  of  film  and  relevant 
literary  works. 

Topics  will  vary  and  will  be  announced  annually. 


English  major  and  honours  students  may  take  this  course  as  an  elective 
only.  Can  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit,  to  a maximum  of  3 units. 

This  year:  The  Heroic  Journey 

This  course  will  discuss  a number  of  representative  texts,  from  print, 
literature,  and  film,  to  illustrate  the  continuing  use,  during  the  past  two 
centuries,  of  heroic  journeying  in  a recognizably  realistic  world.  The 
sequential  narrative  of  adventure  has  provided  a basis  from  which  artists 
since  the  18th  century  have  developed  texts  in  documentary  detail, 
psychological  analysis,  and  political  criticism.  The  same  narrative  device 
of  the  18th  century  “imaginary  voyage”  has  also  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  Science  Fiction  and  the  Western  in  the  20th  century. 

C.J.  Partridge  January-April  (3-0) 


ENGL  409  (formerly  365)  (1  THE  BIBLE  IN  ENGLISH 

A course  in  the  Bible  as  Literature,  surveying  basic  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  such  as  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  Job,  Song  of  Songs, 
Psalms,  selected  Wisdom  Literature,  Isaiah,  selected  minor  prophets. 
Matthew,  John,  Acts,  selected  Pauline  epistles,  Hebrews  and  Revelation. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  influence  of  the  English  Bible  on 
the  style  and  structure  of  English  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  intrinsic 
literary  features  of  the  Biblical  books  themselves.  (Not  applicable  as 
Renaissance  credit  for  Major  and  Honours  students). 

D.T.  Edwards  September-December  (3-0) 


ENGL  410  (formerly  210)  (3)  BACKGROUNDS  TO  ENGLISH 
LITERARY  TRADITION 

A study  of  the  main  currents  of  thought  contributing  to  late  Medie\  al 
and  Renaissance  Literature.  The  development  of  literary  vocabulary  in 
the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition. 

P.J.  Grant  (3-0;  3-0) 


ENGL  425  (formerly  380)  (D/z)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A study  of  American  liteature  which  will  focus  attention  on  a specific 
theme,  problem,  genre  or  author  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor, 
advertised  annually. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 


ENGL  426  (formerly  398)  (IVi,  formerly  3)  COMPARATIVE 
STUDIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

A variable-content  course  which  focuses  on  comparisons  and  contrasts 
between  the  literatures  of  Canada  and  the  Unit^  States.  The  specific 
topic  or  theme  will  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  advertised 
annually. 

This  year:  Rural  Life  and  Personal  Growth 

Accounts  of  life  in  rural  areas  and  small  communities  are  often 
associated,  in  Canadian  and  American  literatures,  with  the  emergence  of 
young  persons  into  fuller  maturity.  The  course  studies  short  stories  and 
novels  demonstrating  this  association.  Some  poetry  may  be  included  as 
supplementary  reacting.  Canadian  authors  will  include  Callaghan, 
Laurence,  McLeod,  Munro,  Ringuet,  Sinclair  Ross;  American  authors 
will  include  Anderson,  Hemingway,  McCullers,  Steinbeck. 

C.J.  Partridge  September-December  (3-0) 


ENGL  427  (1  Vi)  19TH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

A survey  of  American  non-fiction  prose  and  poetry,  including  Poe’s 
poetry  and  criticism;  the  Transcendentalists,  with  emphasis  on  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  and  Whitman;  the  Brahmin  Critics,  with  emphasis  on 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Howells,  and  Jones:  and  concluding  with  the  poems  of 
Emily  Dickinson  and  the  prose  of  Henry  Adams. 

C-V.  Johnson  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  428  (3)  AMERICAN  FICTION  TO  1900 

A survey  of  major  American  fiction  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first 
term  will  be  a survey  of  the  period  from  Brockden  Brown,  Cooper  and 
Hawthorne  to  Crane,  Norris  and  Dreiser;  the  second  term  will  be  an 
intensive  study  of  the  development  and  achievement  of  three  major 
figures:  Melville,  Twain  and  James. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 
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ENGL  429  (3)  20TH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  FICTION 

Tlu'  priniarv  aim  of  tlu-  coiirst-  is  critical  study  of  major  texts.  The 
sivondarv  aim  is  to  relate  them  to  the  social  and  intellectual  background 
of  the  period. 

Authors  will  include:  Stein,  Anderson,  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald, 
Faulkner,  .Steinbeck,  Penn  Warren,  Mailer,  Ellison,  Baldwin,  Bellow, 
Malatnud.  Barth,  Styron  and  Vonnegut. 

F.B.  Zietlow  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  431  (formerly  435)  (1W,  formerly  3)  MODERN  AMERICAN 
POETRY:  I 

Readings  in  American  ptretry  of  the  period  1910-50.  The  main  poets 
studied  will  be  Robert  Frost,  Ezra  Pound,  Wallace  Stevens,  William 
Carlos  Williams,  and  Hart  Crane.  Contextual  reference  will  be  made  to 
other  poets  such  as  Marianne  Moore,  E.E.  Cummings,  T.S.  Eliot,  and 
the  Fugitives. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  432 (1  '/i)  MODERN  AMERICAN  POETRY:  II 

Detailed  study  of  poets  and  poetry  movements  since  1950  such  as  the 
following;  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Allen  Tate  and  the  Fugitive  Group; 
Charles  Olson  and  the  Black  Mountain  Movement;  Allen  Ginsberg, 
Gary  Snyder  and  the  Beat  Generation;  Robert  Blv  and  "deep  image” 
poetry;  Robert  Lowell,  Sylvia  Plath,  and  the  confessional  poets;  John 
Berryman,  Theodore  Roethke,  John  Ashbery. 

C.D.  Doyle  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  433  (formerly  389)  (1 W,  formerly  3)  MODERN  ANGLO-IRISH 
LITERATURE 

Focuses  primarily  but  not  exclusively  on  the  Irish  Renaissance;  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  Wilde,  Yeats,  and  Joyce,  and  other  authors  to  be 
studied  may  include  Shaw,  Synge,  Stephens,  O'Casey,  Clarke, 
O’Conner,  and  Beckett.  The  background  of  ideas  and  social  forces  in  the 
period  will  receive  some  attention. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  434  (1  ’A,  formerly  3)  BRITISH  POETRY  FROM  1914  TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAY 

This  course  w'ill  include  discussion  of  the  main  poetic  movements  of  the 
period,  together  with  explanations  of  the  work  of  individual  poets,  such 
as  Wilfred  Owen,  T.S.  Eliot,  David  Jones,  Dylan  Thomas,  W.H. 
Auden,  W.B.  Yeats,  D.H.  Lawrence,  Hugh  MacDiarmid,  and  others. 

J.J.  Tucker  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  436  (3)  20TH  CENTURY  BRITISH  FICTION 

Close  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  works  of  the  prominent  writers, 
Conrad,  James  Joyce  and  D.H.  Lawrence,  and  some  of  their  con- 
temporaries and  successors.  Emphasis  is  critical  rather  than  historical. 
Essays  are  required  and  students  are  urged  to  form  their  own  judgements 
with  little  reference  to  works  of  critics. 

The  majority  of  the  texts  are  to  be  announced  and  will  include  some  of 
the  following  authors;  E.M.  Forster,  Virginia  Woolf,  Aldous  Huxley, 
Evelyn  Waugh,  Graham  Greene,  Joyce  Cary,  Samuel  Beckett,  Angus 
Wilson,  Alan  Sillitoe,  Kingsley  Amis,  William  Golding. 

T.L.  Williams,  D.S.  Thatcher  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  437  (3)  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  SINCE  WORLD 
WAR  I 

A study  of  the  play  as  a literary  form  and  an  examination  of  styles, 
techniques,  themes  and  moods  which  have  been  explored  in  twentieth- 
century  drama,  including  a brief  historical  survey  of  the  19th  century 
theatre.  Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  techniques  of  acting  and 
direction,  theatre  design,  and  audience  requirements  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  pla^right;  however,  this  is  not  a practical  theatre  course. 
Essay  topics  will  encourage  development  of  the  student’s  own  critical 
ability.  "Throughout,  concentration  will  be  on  the  text  rather  than  on  the 
works  of  critics. 

A.W.  Jenkins  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  439  (3)  COMMONWEALTH  LITERATURE 

The  course  offers  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  new  and  emergent 
countries.  It  will  discuss  problems  of  regionalism,  immigration,  native 
rights  and  national  myths  as  processes  of  self-definition.  Works  from 
Au.stralia,  New  Zealand,  the  Caribbean  and  sub-Saharan  Africa  will  be 
studied;  comparisons  will  be  made  with  aspects  of  Canadian  cultural 
development. 

C.J.  Partridge  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


ENGL  440  (1 W)  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

A survey  of  the  development  of  the  English  Language  from  its  Germanic 
origins  to  the  19th  century,  with  particular  reference  to  semantic, 
etymological,  phonetic,  morphological  and  syntactic  modifications  tA 
primary  importance  to  an  understanding  of  English  literature. 

Prerequisites:  Honours  standing  in  Third  or  Fourth  Year 

J.J.  Tucker  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  442  (formerly  part  of  441)  (1  Vi)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD 
ENGLISH 

An  introduction  to  the  language,  culture,  and  literature  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  including  the  study  of  prose  texts  and  poetry. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  443  (formerly  part  of  441)(1  Vi)  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

A study  of  Beowulj  and  other  Old  English  texts. 

Prerequisite;  English  442 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  445(1  Vi)  THIRD  YEAR  HONOURS  SEMINAR,  THE  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE  STYLE 

A historical  and  critical  survey  up  to  the  present  day.  This  course 
illustrates,  through  the  study  of  representative  prose  pas.sages,  the  in- 
terplay between  the  mind  of  the  writer  and  the  age  he  lives  in. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  English  446  (3) 

W.  Benzie  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  446 (1  Vi)  FOURTH  YEAR  HONOURS  SEMINAR 

A seminar  in  the  history  of  critical  theory,  with  a study  of  its  relation  in 
practice  to  specific  genres  and  styles. 

T.R.  Gleary  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  448(1  Vi)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  CANADIAN  LITERATURE 

A study  of  a major  theme,  problem,  genre  or  author  in  Canadian 
Literature,  determined  by  the  instructor  and  advertised  annually. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  449  (IVi)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  CONTEMPORARY 

LITERATURE 

A study  of  significant  literary  works  published  during  the  past  15  years. 
The  course  will  focus  on  themes  and  issues  engaged  by  authors  from 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  (Sample  authors:  Patrick 

White,  John  Fowles,  Robertson  Davies,  Ghinua  Achebe,  John  Ashbery, 
Ian  McEwen) 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  450 (formerly  396)  (1  Vi)  MODERN  CANADIAN  FICTION:  I 

A study  of  important  Canadian  authors  who  came  to  prominence  in  the 
two  decades  following  World  War  II;  major  figures  considered  may 
include  Hugh  MacLennan,  Mordecai  Richler,  Ernest  Buckler,  Robertson 
Davies,  and  Margaret  Laurence.  Some  attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the 
development  of  the  short  story  in  these  years. 

N.C.  Smith  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  451  (1  Vi)  MODERN  CANADIAN  FICTION:  II 

A study  of  Canadian  novelists  and  short  story  writers  who  have  achieved 
recognition  in  recent  years;  major  figures  considered  may  include 
Margaret  Atwood,  Alice  Munro,  Robert  Kroetsch,  Rudy  Wiebe,  and 
Jack  Hodgins. 

R.G.  Lawrence  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  452  (formerly  part  of  397)  (IVi)  MODERN  CANADIAN 
POETRY:  I 

A study  of  important  Canadian  poets  who  came  to  prominence  in  the 
two  decades  followiong  World  War  II;  major  figures  considered  may 
include  F.R.  Scott,  Dorothy  Livesay,  Earle  Birney,  Irving  Layton, 
Leonard  Cohen,  and  P.K.  Page. 

B.N.S.  Gooch  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  453  (formerly  part  of  397)  (IVi)  MODERN  CANADIAN 
POETRY:  II 

A study  of  Canadian  poets  who  have  achieved  recognition  in  recent 
years;  major  figures  considered  may  include  Phyllis  Webb,  A1  Purdy, 
Margaret  Atwood,  and  Michael  Ondaatje, 

(Not  offered)  (3-Q) 
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ENGL  457  (formerly  438)  (3)  TRADITIONS  IN  CANADIAN 
LITERATURE 

Important  figures  in  Canada  s literary  development,  with  substantial 
consideration  of  historical,  geographical,  social,  literary,  and  aesthetic 
influences  in  English  and  French-Canadian  literature  during  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries;  amongst  the  authors  to  be  included;  Moodie, 
Hemon,  Leacock,  Grove,  Pratt,  MacLennan,  Blais,  Laurence,  Davies, 
Ryga,  Reaney,  Hebert,  Atwood,  Layton,  Birney,  Avison,  and  selected 
contemporary  writers. 

(Not  offered)  Septeniber-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  490  (1 DIRECTED  READING  IN  ENGLISH 

A specified  reading  project  in  some  area  of  English  literature  to  be 
determined  by  the  student  and  instructor;  written  assignments  will  be 
required.  Students  registering  for  this  course  must  first  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  individual  instructor,  the  Director  of  Majors  or  Honours, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

NOTE:  Please  consult  Department  policy  on  “Directed  Reading”  in  the 
General  Information  section. 

(3-0) 

ENGL  491  (m)  DIRECTED  READING  IN  ENGLISH 

Further  supervised  study  in  some  areas  of  English  literature,  written 
assignments  will  be  required.  Students  registering  for  this  course  must 
first  obtain  the  approval  of  the  individual  instructor,  the  Director  of 
Major  Programs  or  the  Director  of  Honours  Programs,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department.  (Persons  who  have  received  three  units  of  credit 
for  English  490  prior  to  1976-77  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  English  491.) 

NOTE;  Please  consult  Department  policy  on  “Directed  Reading”  in  the 
General  Information  section. 

(3-0) 

ENGL  499  (1V^)  GRADUATING  ESSAY  OR  DIRECTED  READING 
PROJECT  IN  HONOURS 

The  graduating  essay  or  directed  reading  project  will  be  done  under  the 
guidance  of  an  individual  tutor  assigned  in  Third  and  Fourth  years. 

Prerequisite:  Honours  standing  in  Fourth  year. 

(0-0-2;  0-0-2) 


GRADUATE  COURSES  AND  SEMINARS 

Not  all  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  a particular  year. 
Students  should  consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  courses  which 
will  be  offered  this  year. 

All  courses  except  500  and  -501  are  variable  content. 

ENGL  500  (1V^)  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND 
METHODS  OF  RESEARCH 

Use  of  standard  reference  works  and  bibliographies;  compilation  of 
bibliographies  on  given  topics;  theory  of  book  production; 
bibliop-aphical  descriptioas;  exercises  in  editorial  theory  and  practice. 
Exercises  will  be  required. 

R M.  Schuler  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  501  (1  Vt)  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  AND  CRITICISM 

History  of  bibliographical  criticism;  problems  in  textual  criticism  and 
the  treatment  of  bibliographical  evidence.  Some  exercises  required  in 
both  parts.  The  main  project  will  be  preparing  a critical  edition  of  a 
short  text,  with  critical  and  textual  introductions,  variants  and  other 
apparatus.  (^Some  preliminary  work  towards  the  editing  project  may  be 
done  through  exercises  for  English  500.) 

(3-0) 


ENGL  503  (1  ^/2)  SPECIAL  STUDIES:  I 

This  course  will  be  offered  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 
H.F.  Smith  September-December  (3-0) 


ENGL  504  (1 V2)  SPECIAL  STUDIES:  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  505  (1 V2)  STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  THEORY:  I (3  0) 

ENGL  506  (1 V2)  STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  THEORY:  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  510  (1  Vit)  STUDIES  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  I (3  0) 

ENGL  511  (IVii)  STUDIES  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  II  (3  0) 

ENGL  515(1  V^)STUDIES  IN  MIDDLE  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE:  I (3  0) 

ENGL  516 (1 16)  STUDIES  IN  MIDDLE  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE:  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  520  (1 V2)  STUDIES  IN  RENAISSANCE  LITERATURE:  I (3  0) 

ENGL  521  (1 V2)  STUDIES  IN  RENAISSANCE  LITERATURE:  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  530  (116)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  17TH 
CENTURY:  I (3-0) 

ENGL  531  (116)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  17TH 
CENTURY:  II 


T.G.  Sherwood  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  540  (116)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  18TH 
CENTURY:  I 

S. L.  Macey  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  541  (116)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  18TH 
CENTURY:  II 

ENGL  550  (116)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  19TH 
CENTURY:  I 

A.B.  England  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  551  (116)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  19TH 
CENTURY:  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  560  (116)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  20TH 
CENTURY:! 

T. L.  Williams  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  561  (D/6)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  20TH 


CENTURY:  II  (3.0) 

ENGL  570  (1 16 ) STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE:  I 

C.D.  Doyle  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  571  (1 16)  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE:  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  580 (1 16)  STUDIES  IN  COMMONWEALTH 
LITERATURE:!  (3-0) 

ENGL  581  (1 16)  STUDIES  IN  COMMONWEALTH 

LITERATURE:  II  (3.0) 

ENGL  585  (1 16)  STUDIES  IN  CANADIAN  LITERATURE:  I 

N.C.  Smith  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  586  (1 16)  STUDIES  IN  CANADIAN  LITERATURE:  II  (3-0) 
ENGL  590  (1  ’/6)  DIRECTED  READING:  I (3-0) 

ENGL  591  (1 1/6)  DIRECTED  READING:  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  598  (3)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION 
ENGL  599  (7^/6 ) M.  A.  THESIS 

ENGL  699  (Credit  to  be  determined)  Ph.D.  DISSERTATION 


ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 


Director: 


Marcus  A.M.  Bell,  B.S.F.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.F.  (Yale),  Ph.D.  (Brit. 
Col.),  R.P.F.,  Associate  Professor  (Biology). 

A.dvisory  Committee: 


Alan  P.  Austin,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Wales),  Associate  Professor 
Term  expires  July  1,  1984. 

Peter  A.  Baskerville,  B.A.  (Tor.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Queens), 
Professor,  History.  Term  expires  July  1,  1985. 


, Biology. 
Associate 


George  Corwm,  B.S.  (Ithaca),  M.A.,  D.M.A.  (Rochester),  Professor 
Music.  Term  expires  July  1,  1985. 


Philip  Dearden,  B.A.  (Birm.),  M.Sc.  (Nfld.),  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.) 
Assistant  Professor,  Geography.  Term  expires  July  1 , 1984. 

Charles  Doyle,  B.A.,  M.A.,  (N.Z.),  Ph.D.  (Auckland),  Professor, 
English.  Term  expires  July  1,  1985. 

Robert p.  Gifford,  B.A.  (Calif.,  Davis),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Simon  Fraser), 
Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  Term  expires  July  1,  1985. 

Grenville  R.  Mason,  B.A. Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.Eng.  (McMaster),  Ph  D. 
(Alta.),  Professor,  Physics.  Term  expires  July  1,  1985. 

T.  Murray  Rankin,  B.A.  (Queens),  LL.B.  (Tor.),  LL.M.  (Harvard) 
Associate  Professor,  Law.  Term  expires  July  1,  1985. 
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Malcolm  Hiithcrforil,  B A.  (Heriot-VVatt),  M.A.  (S.  Fraser),  Ph.O. 
(Durham).  A.ssistant  Professor,  Ec-onomics.  Term  expires  July  I, 

1984. 

Cordon  S.  Shrimptoii,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Stan.),  Associate 
Profes.sor,  Cla.ssics.  Term  expires  July  1,  1984. 

Paul  F.  Thomas,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Tor.),  M.A.  (Waterloo),  M.Ed.,  Ph.D. 
(Tor.),  A.ssociate  Professor,  Education.  Term  expirt“s  July  1,  198,'5. 

Pauline  van  den  Driessche,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Imp.  Coll.),  D.I.C.,  Ph.D. 
(Wales),  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics.  Term  expires  July  1, 

1985. 

Student  representatives: 

Mandy  Caunt.  Term  expires  1985. 

Gayle  Nelson.  Term  expires  1984. 

Cathy  Scott.  Term  expires  1985. 

Cameron  Bottrill  (alternate). 

The  Environmental  Studies  Program  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a broad  perspective  on  their  environment  to  supplement  their 
studies  in  a single,  traditional  discipline.  Although  a number  of 
departments  have  developed  curricula  which  provide  tneir  students  with 
in-depth  preparation  for  addressing  environmental  issues  from  their 
disciplinary  perspectives,  the  Environmental  Studies  Program’s  role  is  to 
bridge  the  gaps.  Environmental  problems  by  nature  encompass  more 
than  a single  tfiscipline;  hence  the  need  for  an  interdisciplinary  program. 

The  Program  is  structured  to  serve  those  students  with  a general 
academic  interest  in  environmental  topics  as  well  as  those  with  a 
professional  interest  in  the  environment.  It  aims  to  solve  complex  en- 
vironmental problems  through  a broad  understanding  of  what  each  of 
the  disciplines  can  (xintribute  to  this  process.  There  are  four  options;  two 
topical  options  which  focus  on  an  interdisciplinary  selection  of  courses 
covering  a particular  problem  area;  a conceptual  option,  which  in- 
troduces students  to  environment-related  areas  over  a range  of 
disciplines;  and  a contract  option  which  allows  students,  in  collaboration 
with  faculty,  to  develop  personalized  study  programs  where  the  other 
options  are  inappropriate.  All  options  require  that  a student  be  registered 
in  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

To  oDtain  a notation  on  the  student’s  permanent  record  indicating 
completion  of  the  Program  the  student  must  meet  the  requirements  for 
one  of  these  options  as  described  below. 

Students  considering  the  Environmental  Studies  Program  are  strongly 
advised  to  contact  a member  of  the  Environmental  Studies  Committee 
for  counselling.  The  following  courses  are  recommended  in  first  year: 
Geography  lOlA  and  B;  Biolo^  150  and/or  Physics  103  and/or 
Biochemistry  201  (the  latter  may  taken  in  first  year  only  with  p>er- 
mission  of  the  Department).  Since  these  courses  consider  natural,  human 
and  cultural  phenomena  in  the  context  of  technology  and  environmental 
management,  they  provide  a useful  base  for  the  interdisciplinary  study  of 
environmental  issues. 

Although  entry  into  the  Program  is  possible  at  any  time  during  un- 
dergraduate studies,  manv  courses  in  the  Environmental  Studies 
Program  are  300  and  400  level  courses  with  prerequisites,  so  students 
should  also  plan  early  to  incorporate  these  prerequisites  into  their 
schedule. 

Students  are  also  encouraged  to  include  the  following  as  electives; 

(1)  Courses  in  French 

(2)  One  or  more  of  English  1 15;  215;  225;  Creative  Writing  100 

(3)  Other  electives  chosen  from  areas  other  than  the  one  in  which  the 
.student  is  majoring;  i.e.  if  the  student  is  majoring  in  science,  electives 
should  be  chosen  from  the  social  sciences  or  humanities. 

CORECOURSES; 

All  options  require  the  following: 

Biology  306  (1  ‘/j)  Ecology’ 

Philosophy  333  (1  Vi)  Philosophy  and  the  Environment 
Economics  330  (1  Vii  Environmental  Economics 
Environmental  Studies  300  (1  Vi)  Environmental  Issues 

Should  one  of  these  courses  form  part  of  a student’s  major,  then 
Geography  350A  (IVi)  Geography  of  Resource  Management  must  be 
taken  in  addition. 

TOPICAL  OPTIONS 

URBAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Requirements:  Core  courses,  plus  appropriate  selection  of  courses  from 
the  list  below  to  make  up  15  units,  and  not  forming  part  of  the  major 
requirement. 


Social  Sciences  Emphasis 

Anthropology  401  (1  Vi)  Cultural  Ecology. 

Biology  427  (1  Vi)  Population  Ecology. 

Economics  412  (1  Vi)  Urban  Land  Economics. 

Economics  414  (1  Vi)  Regional  Economics. 

Education-E373  (IVi)  Environmental  and  Outd(X)r  kiducation:  An 
Introduction. 

Environmental  Studies  400  (1  Vi)  Topics  in  Environmental  Studies. 
Environmental  Studies  490  (1-3)  Directed  Studies. 

Geography  323  (1  Vi)  Introductory  Cartography. 

Geography  330  (1  Vi)  Understanding  Cities,  (formerly  340). 

Geography  349  (1  Vi)  Internal  Structure  of  Cities. 

Geography  444  (1  Vi)  Urban  Transportation  and  Land  Use  Planning. 
Geography  446  (1  Vi)  Development  and  Planning  of  the  Urban  Region. 
Geography  448  (1  Vi)  Urban  Social  Geography  and  Planning. 

Geography  459A  (1  Vi)  Recreational  Resource  Analysis;  Concepts. 

Geography  459B  (IVi)  Recreational  Resource  Analysis:  Evaluation, 
Planning  and  Management. 

History  346A  (1  Vi)  Canadian  Urban  History. 

History  346B  (1  Vi)  Seminar  in  Canadian  History. 

History  in  Art  380  (3)  Architecture  Since  1750. 

History  in  Art  487  (3)  Introduction  to  the  Conservation  of  Cultural 
Property. 

Liberal  Arts  306  (IVi)  or  307  (IVi)  Ideas  and  Perspectives  in  Western 
Civilization;  I and  II. 

Political  Science  450  (3)  Local  Government  and  Administration. 

Political  Science  457  (IVi)  The  Politics  of  Environmental  and  Natural 
Resource  Policy. 

Psychology  350  (3)  Environmental  Psychology. 

Sociolog)'  340  (1  Vi)  Demography. 

Sociology  341  (1  Vi)  Human  Ecology. 

Sociology  441  (1  Vi)  Urban  Sociology. 

Science  Emphasis 

Biology  313  (1  Vi)  Economic  Entomology. 

Biology  408  (1  Vi)  Biology  of  Pollution. 

Chemistry  300  (3)  Chemistry  in  Modern  Society. 

Chemistry  310  (IVi)  Chemical  Instrumentation  for  Environmental 
Sciences. 

Economics  416  (1  Vi)  Cost-Benefit  Analysis:  Principles  and  Application. 

Environmental  Studies  400  (1  Vi)  Topics  in  Environmental  Studies. 

Environmental  Studies  490  (1  Vi  or  3)  Directed  Studies. 

Geography  323  (1  Vi)  Introductory  Cartography. 

Geography  330  (1  Vi)  Understanding  Cities,  (formerly  340). 

Geography  341  (1  Vi)  Industrial  Geography. 

Geography  349  (1  Vi)  Internal  Structure  of  Cities. 

Geography  459A  (1  Vi)  Recreational  Resource  Analysis:  Concepts. 

Geography  459B  (IVi)  Recreational  Resource  Analysis;  Evaluation, 
Planning. 

Liberal  Arts  306  (IVi)  or  307  (IVi)  Ideas  and  Perspectives  in  Western 
Civilization:  I and  II. 

Physics  310A  (1  Vi)  Physics  and  Technology  of  Energy. 

NATURAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

Requirements: 

1.  Core  Courses. 

2.  Three  units  in  quantitative  concepts  and  methods,  preferably  through 
Computer  Science  1 10  and  Statistics  250,  but  this  requirement  may  also 
be  met  by  any  of  the  following:  Anthropology  416/417,  Biology  250/304, 
Economics  240/340,  Geography  321/425  or  425/426,  Psychology  300, 
Sociology  371/471,  Statistics  feO/251.  This  requirement  may  form  a part 
of  the  Major  program. 
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3.  A Minimum  of  7 ‘A  units  bv  selecting  at  least  one  course  from  each  of 
the  four  sections  below.  None  of  these  courses  may  form  part  of  the 
Major  requirements. 

(i)  Environmental  Aspects  oj  Regional  Development 
Economics  414  (1  Vi)  Regional  Economics. 

Geography  343  (1  Vi)  Regional  Analysis. 

Geography  443  (1  ‘A)  Geography  of  Regional  Development. 

Political  Science  450  (3).  Local  Government  and  Administration. 

(ii)  Goal  Conflict 

Economics  416  [Wi)  Gost-Benefit  Analysis:  Principles  and  Ap- 
plication. 

Economics  430A  (1  Vi)  Natural  Resource  Economics. 

Economics  430B  (1  Vi)  Topics  in  Natural  Resource  Economics. 

Geography  450A  (IVi)  Decision-making  in  Resource  Management: 
Theor>’. 

Geography  450B  (IVi)  Decision-making  in  Resource  Management: 
Practical  Application. 

Political  Science  457  (Wi)  The  Politics  of  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resource  Policy. 

(iii) Philosophical  Aspects 

Liberal  Arts  306  (Wi)  or  307  (1  ‘/z) 

Ideas  and  Perspectives  in  Western  Civilization:  I and  II. 

Philosophy  329  (Wi)  Social  and  Political  Philosophy:  III  - Con- 
temporary Writers. 

(i\')Natural  Science  Aspects  of  Environmental  Impact 

Biology  408  (1  Vs)  The  Biology  of  Pollution. 

Biology  420  (1  Vi)  Applied  Vegetation  Science. 

Chemistry  302  (formerly  one-half  of  301)  (1  Vi)  Industrial  Chemistry 
with  sp>ecial  reference  to  Air  Pollution. 

Chemistry  303  (formerly  one-half  of  301)  (IVs)  Industrial  Chemistry 
with  special  reference  to  Water  Pollution. 

Geography  323  (1  Vs)  Introductory  Cartography. 

Geography  350B  (1  Vs)  Applied  Resource  Geography. 

Geography  377  (1  Vs)  Applied  Geomorphology. 

Geography  452  (1  */s)  Coastal  Resource  Analysis. 

Geography  453  (1  */s)  Marine  Resource  Analysis. 

Geography  459A  (1  Vs)  Recreational  Resource  Analysis:  Concepts. 

Geography  459B  (1  Vs)  Recreational  Resource  Analysis:  Evaluation, 
Planning  and  Management. 

Physics  310A  (IVs)  Physics  and  Technology  of  Energy,  (Prerequsite: 
15  units  university  credit  including  three  units  of  Physics). 

CONCEPTUAL  OPTION 

Requirements: 

1.  Core  Courses. 

2.  Three  units  of  quantitative  concepts  and  methods,  preferably  through 
Computer  Science  110  and  Statistics  250,  but  this  requirement  may  also 
be  met  by  any  of  the  following:  Anthropology  416/417,  Biology  304v* 
Economics  240/340,  Geography  321/425  or  425/426,  Psychology  300, 
Sociology  371/471,  Statistics  250/251.  This  requirement  may  form  a part 
of  the  Major  requirements. 

3.  An  appropriate  selection  of  courses  from  the  list  below  to  make  up  15 
units,  and  not  forming  part  of  the  Major  requirements. 

Social  Science  Emphasis 

Anthropology  401  (1  Vj)  Cultural  Ecology. 

Anthropology'  (Sociology)  418  (Wi)  Social  Change. 

Economics  412(1  Vs)  Urban  Economics. 

Economics  416  (1  Vi)  Cost-Benefit  Analysis:  Principles  and  Application. 

Education-E373  (IVj)  Environmental  and  Outdoor  Education:  An 
Introduction. 

Environmental  Studies  400  (1  Vi)  Topics  in  Environmental  Studies. 
Environmental  Studies  490  (1-3)  Directed  Studies. 


Geography  350A  (1  'A)  Geography  of  Resource  Management,  (formerly 
350). 

Geography  350B  (1  'A)  Applied  Resource  Geography. 

Geography  378  (1  Vi)  Environmental  Aesthetics. 

Geography  454  (1  Vs)  Geographical  Dimensions  of  Energy  Policy. 

Geography  459A  (1  Vi)  Recreational  Resource  Analysis:  Concepts. 

Geography  459B  (IVz)  Recreational  Resource  Analysis:  Evaluation, 
Planning  and  Management. 

Liberal  Arts  306  (IVz)  or  307  (IVz)  Ideas  and  Perspectives  in  Western 
Civilization:  I and  II. 

Political  Science  457  (IVz)  The  Politics  of  Environmental  and  Natural  ( 
Resource  Policy.  J 

Science  Emphasis 

Biology  334  (Wi)  Plants  and  Man. 

Chemistry  300  (3)  Chemistry  in  Modern  Society. 

Chemistry  302  (formerly  one-half  of  301)  (Wi)  Industrial  Chemistry 
with  special  reference  to  Air  Pollution. 

Chemistry  303  (formerly  one-half  of  301)  (Wi)  Industrial  Chemistry 
with  special  reference  to  Water  Pollution. 

Economics  416  (1  Vi)  Cost-Benefit  Analysis:  Principles  and  Application. 
Environmental  Studies  400  (1  Vz)  Topics  in  Environmental  Studies. 
Environmental  Studies  490  (1-3)  Directed  Studies. 

Geography  350A  (l‘/z)  Geography  of  Resource  Management  (formerly 
350). 

Geography  350B  (1  Vz)  Applied  Resource  Geography. 

Geography  378  (1  Vz)  Environmental  Aesthetics. 

Geography  454  (1  Vz)  Geographical  Dimensions  of  Energy  Policy. 

Geography  459A  (1  Vi)  Recreational  Resource  Analysis:  Concepts. 

Geography  459B  (IVz)  Recreational  Resource  Analysis:  Evaluation, 
Planning  and  Management. 

Liberal  Arts  306  (IVz)  or  307  (IVz)  Ideas  and  Perspectives  in  Western 
Civilization:  I and  II. 

Physics  310A  (1  Vz)  Physics  and  Technology  of  Energy. 

CONTRACT  OPTION 

Students  for  whom  the  other  options  are  inappropriate  may  propose  a 
combination  of  courses  which  would  satisfactorily  complement  their 
major  and  meet  their  personal  educational  or  professional  goals. 
Proposals  should  be  take  into  account  the  interdisciplinary  character  of 
the  Program  and  its  goal  of  fostering  integrated  problem-solving  of 
environmental  issues.  Proposals  should  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  or  Environmental  Studies  Advisers.  The  requirements  of  the 
Contract  Option  are  as  follows: 

1.  Corecourses. 

2.  Nine  units  of  course  work  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Director. 
These  courses  would  normally  be  chosen  from  the  courses  listed  under 
the  other  options  but  are  not  restricted  to  them.  None  of  these  courses 
may  form  part  of  the  student’s  major.  Selection  of  courses  from 
Departments  other  than  that  in  which  tne  student  is  majoring  is  strongly 
recommended. 

3.  A brief  written  statement  outlining  the  student’s  educational  and/or 
vocational  goals,  and  how  his  major  and  proposed  course  program  in 
Environmental  Studies  will  contribute  to  attaining  these  goals. 

NOTE:  Students  interested  in  the  Contract  Option  are  encouraged  to 
discuss  this  informally  with  the  Director  and/or  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  before  developing  formal  proposals. 

COURSES 

E S 300  (1 16)  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 

An  interdisciplinary  course  which  examines  environmental  issues, 
viewpoints  and  values  in  environmental  problem  solving,  emphasis  is  on 
topics  of  class  interest  through  a combination  of  group  discussions,  guest 
speakers,  field  trips  (some  mandatory),  projects,  interviews  with 
professional  environmental  managers,  worluhops  on  communication, 
data  handling  and  team  decision  making  skills.  Active  participation  in 
discussion  is  expected . 

May  be  repeated  once  for  credit 

Prerequisite:  Third  year  .standing  or  permission  of  instructor 


(3-0) 
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E S 400  (1  Vj)  TOPICS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

Kai-h  yt'ur  one  or  more  toiiics  are  explored  in  depth . 

4(K)A  Knvirontnental  Impact  Assessment 

4(M)B-n  Variable  Topics  (contact  the  Environmental  Studies  Office) 

May  be  repeated  in  different  topics  to  a maximum  of  4 Vt  units 

I’rereiiuisite:  A grade  of  B or  better  in  Environmental  Studies  300  and 
oermission  of  the  instructor 

' (0-0-3) 


E S 490(1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  will  normally  involve  individual  or  team  studies  on  approved  en- 
vironmental topics  proposed  by  students  in  consultation  with  faculty 
members.  Students  must  design  and  iastify  their  study  pro[K>sals,  in- 
cluding evaluations,  in  terms  of  tneir  personal  and  professional 
educational  goals.  Projects  will  lx;  supervised  by  one  or  more  faculty 
members  designated  by  the  Director. 

Restricted  to  Environmental  Studies  students 

Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  300  (or  Biology  316);  third  year 
standing  with  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  4.50,  and  permission 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 


Jennifer  R.  W'aelti-Walters,  B.A.  (London),  L.  fes  L.  (Lille),  Ph.D. 

(London),  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Olivier  M.  Abrioux,  L.  es  L.,  D.E.S.  (Paris),  Ph.D.  (Aberdeen), 
Professor. 

David  A.  Griffiths,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  D.  de  I’Univ.  (Paris), 
Laureat  de  I’Academie  francaise.  Professor. 

Barrington  F.  Beardsmore,  B.A.  (Liverpool),  M.A.  (McMaster),  Ph.D. 
(Brit.  Col.),  Associate  Professor. 

John  C.E.  Greene,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Alta.),  D.  de  I’Univ.  (Grenoble), 
A,ssociate  Professor. 

Elaine  Limbrick,  B.A.  (London),  D.  de  file  cycle  (Poitiers),  Associate 
Professor. 

Gerald  E.  Moreau,  B.A.  (Man.),  M.A.  (Laval),  D.  de  I’Univ.  (Poitiers), 
Associate  Professor. 

Jeanne  E.  Adam,  L.  es  L.  (Toulouse),  D.  de  file  cycle  (Bordeaux), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Neil  B.  Bishop,  B.Ed.,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Sask.),  D.  de  file  cycle  (Aix-en- 
Provence),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

Jo-Ann  E.  McEachern,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Jean-Pierre  Mentha,  L.  ^ Sc.  Soc.  (Geneva),  M.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Danielle  Thaler,  B.A.  (Montreal),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Derek  J.  Turton,  B.A.  (Leeds),  Cert.  Ed.  (Nott.),  M.  Phil.  (Leeds), 
Assistant  Professor. 


covering  the  topic  of  the  essay  is  also  required.  Prerequisites  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Third  Year  Honours  prowam  include  a first  or  high  second 
class  grade  in  French  285  and  FrenA  290,  and  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department.  The  programs  of  Honours  students  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Honours  Adviser  and  must  include  French 
302  and  402,  390  and  499,  and  a minimum  of  12  additional  units  of 
courses  selected  from  at  least  4 of  the  5 following  groups  of  courses:  a) 
425,  426;  b)  440,  445,  448;  c)  449,  451, 452,  455A,  455B;  d)  460A  460B, 
462,  465,  468,  470;  e)  480,  481,  482.  Admission  to  the  Fourth  Year 
Honours  Tutorial  (French  499)  is  conditional  upon  satisfactory  per- 
formance in  French  390. 

First  and  Second  Class  Honours  degrees  may  be  awarded.  To  obtain  a 
First  Class  Honours  degree  a student  must  achieve:  (1)  a graduating 
average  of  at  least  6.50;  (2)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.50  in  those 
departmental  courses  at  the  300  and  400  level  that  are  required  for  the 
degree  program;  and  (3)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  5.50  in  French 
390  ana  French  499.  To  obtain  a Second  Class  Honours  degree,  a student 
must  achieve:  (1)  a graduating  average  of  at  least  3.50;  (2)  a grade  point 
average  of  at  least  3.50  in  those  departmental  courses  at  the  300  and  400 
level  that  are  required  for  the  degree  program;  and  (3)  a grade  point 
average  of  at  least  2.50  in  French  390  and  499. 

A student  who  fails  to  meet  departmental  requirements  for  first  class 
standing  in  the  Honours  program  out  has  a first  class  graduating  average 
will  be  offered  the  choice  between  Second  Class  Honours  and  a First 
Class  Major  degree.  A student  who  fails  to  meet  departmental 
requirements  for  second  class  standing  but  has  a second  class  graduating 
average  will  be  offered  a Second  Class  Major  degree. 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a Double  Honours  degree  which  includes 
Honours  in  French  are  reminded  that  they  will  have  to  satisfy  the  above- 
mentioned  Honours  degree  class  requirements  in  French. 


Thuong  Vuong-Riddick,  D.E.S.,  D.  de  file  cycle  (Paris-Sorbonne), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Emmanuel  H^rique,  M.A.,  M.A.,  D.E.A.  (Nancy),  Visiting  Lecturer 
(1983-84). 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree,  see  page  213, 
for  graduate  courses,  see  page  78. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

The  full  sequence  of  basic  language  courses  in  French  is:  French  100, 
160,  180,  290,  302,  402.  See  course  listings  for  other  language  courses. 
(N.B.  French  180  is  the  prerequisite  for  200  level  language  and  literature 
courses.) 

Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (’)  are  not  offered  owing  to  financial 
exigency.  The  Department  intends  to  offer  them  as  soon  as  funding  is 
available. 

Advice  to  students  registering  in  their  first  university  courses  in 
French 


Students  socializing  in  French  including  Honours),  will  find  that 
they  have  sufficient  electives  to  enable  them  to  concentrate  in  a second 
field  --  for  example,  another  language.  Classics,  English,  History, 
Linguistics.  A wise  .selection  of  courses  is  particularly  important  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  enter  waduate  school,  teaching,  library  work, 
government  service,  etc.  The  student  adviser  will  be  happy  to  assist 
students  with  their  selection  of  courses. 


General  — First  Year:  French  180;  Second  Year:  French  285  and  290; 
Third  and  Fourth  Years:  French  302  and  six  units  of  French  courses  at 
the  300  and  400  levels  (excluding  French  300). 


Major  - First  Year:  French  180;  Second  Year:  French  285  and  290; 
1 hird  and  Fourth  Years:  French  302  and  at  least  twelve  additional  units 
of  French  courses  at  the  300  and  400  levels  (excluding  French  300). 

Honours  --  First  Year:  French  180  and  one  year  of  Latin  (if  Latin  12  has 
not  been  passed  in  secondary  school);  Second  Year;  French  285  and  290- 
Third  and  Fourth  Years:  French  302,  390,  402  and  499  and  twelve 
additional  units  (French  courses  numbered  above  400),  selected  from  at 
least  four  areas  (see  below)  with  the  approval  of  the  Honours  Adviser. 


An  Honours  program  in  French  normally  requires  a total  of  63  uni 
period,  including-a-'g^;aduating  essay  of  7,500 
10.000  words  (see  French  499)./  An  owl  examination  in  Fren. 


Students  who  have  no  French  at  all  should  register  in  French  100. 
Students  with  French  11  or  its  equivalent  should  register  in  French  160. 
Students  with  French  12  or  its  equivalent  should  register  in  French  180. 

In  the  first  week  of  classes,  all  students  who  have  registered  in  their 
first  university  French  course  - with  the  exception  of  students  registered 
in  French  1(X)  — will  take  a placement  test  and  the  results  of  this  test  will 
be  used  to  advise  those  who  may  have  found  themselves  enrolled  in  a 
course  that  is  above  or  below  their  ability.  Some  students  may  then  be 
riven  permission  to  transfer  to  a different  course  at  a more  appropriate 
level.  If  the  level  is  higher,  the  student  may  challenge  the  lower  level 
course  from  which  he  has  transferred  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
classes,  and  if  the  challenge  is  successful,  he  will  be  granted  three  units  of 
credit.  If  the  level  is  lower,  credit  may  be  obtained  for  the  lower  course 
when  it  has  been  completed  successfully.  For  example,  for  students  who 
first  registered  in  French  180,  the  higher  level  course  would  normally  be 
French  290  and  the  lower  level  course  would  normally  be  French  160. 
For  students  who  first  register  in  French  160,  the  higher  level  course 
would  be  French  180  and  the  lower  level  course  would  be  French  1(X). 

Students  wishing  to  take  Third  and  Fourth  Year  courses  to  meet 
requirements  for  a B.A.  degree  on  the  General,  Major  or  Honours 
program,  must  satisfy  the  Department  that  they  have  satisfactory 
standing  in  appropriate  courses  at  the  200  level  (usually  French  285  and 
290).  Normally  the  courses  numbered  302  and  350  must  be  taken  in  tbe 
Third  Year. 
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Students  wishing  to  take  as  electives  those  Fourth  Year  courses  without 
specified  prerequisites  must  satisfy  the  Department  that  they  have  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  French. 

Students  wishing  to  take  French  425  are  advised  that  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  is  recommended,  although  not  required. 

Advice  to  Francophone  students 

Francophone  students  may  not  obtain  credit  for  French  100,  160,  180, 
280,  300,  320  or  350.  They  will  normally  begin  French  studies  with 
French  285  and/or  302.  They  may  take  Frencn  290  only  with  special 
permission.  A Francophone  is  defined  in  this  context  as  a person  who  has 
spoken  French  since  childhood  and  who  has  receivea  sufficient  in- 
struction in  French  to  be  literate  in  French. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FREN  100(3)  BEGINNERS’  FRENCH 

An  intensive  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  French  with  emphasis 
on  oral  work.  Students  from  this  course  who  are  interested  in  further 
studies  in  French  will  proceed  to  French  160. 

Prerequisite:  None.  Not  normally  open  to  students  having  credit  in 
Frencn  11  or  its  equivalent. 

Texts:  Muyskens,  Omaggio,  Chalmers,  et  al,  Rendez-vous  — an  in- 
vitation to  French;  Worktook  and  Lab  Manual  for  Rendez-vous 

September- April  (3-1;  3-1) 

*FREN  101  (3)  BEGINNERS’  FRENCH  (Accelerated) 

French  100  offered  in  one  term.  This  course  is  offered  in  sequence  with 
French  161  in  second  term.  Students  not  making  satisfactory  progress 
will  be  advised  to  transfer  to  French  100. 

(Not  offered)  (5-3) 

FREN  160(3)  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 

Instruction  in  written  and  oral  use  of  the  French  language  based  on  a 
language  manual  and  numerous  short  readings.  Regular  oral  practice 
and  short  written  assignments  will  be  required. 

NOTE:  Not  normally  open  to  those  who  have  completed  French  12 

Texts:  Muyskens,  Omaggio,  Chalmers,  et  al,  Rendez-vous  — an  in- 
vitation to  French;  Briere,  Frommer,  La  France  et  la  francophonie 

Prerequisite:  French  11 

September- April  (3-1;  3-1) 

*FREN  161  (3)  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  (Accelerated) 

French  160  in  one  term.  Offered  in  sequence  with  French  101,  this 
course  is  normally  op>en  only  to  students  who  have  completed  French 
101. 

(Not  offered)  (5-3) 

*FREN  162  (3)  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  (Continuation 
of  French  100) 

A sp>ecial  section  of  French  160  offered  as  a continuation  of  French  100, 
using  the  same  text.  Normally  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed 
French  100. 

Texts:  Benamou  and  Ionesco,  Mise  en  train,  textbook  and  accompanying 
workbook 

(Not  offered)  (3-1;  3-1) 

FREN  180  (3)  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

A study  of  French  texts,  grammar,  composition,  and  pronunciation. 
Prerequisite:  French  12 

Texts:  Barson,  La  Grammaire  a I'oeuvre,  and  A I'Oeuvre,  Cahier 
d'exercices,  3rd  ed.  1981;  other  texts  to  be  announced. 

September- April  (3-1;  3-1) 


SECOND  YEAR 

FREN  255  (3)  AN  ORAL  COURSE  IN  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION 

This  course  is  given  in  French,  and  is  intended  to  develop  oral  expression 
while  giving  the  student  basic  cultural  references.  A survey  of  French 
civilization,  with  particular  attention  to  the  19th  and  20tn  centuries. 
Frequent  oral  presentations  and  discussions;  occasional  written 
assignments;  periodic  assignments  in  the  laboratory  hours. 

Enrolment  limited.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  previously  completed 
French  285  or  290,  but  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  either  or  both  of 
these  courses. 

Prerequisite:  French  180  or  equivalent 


Texts:  Hester,  Parker,  and  Grigaut,  Initiation  a la  culture  francaise, 
fourth  (or  latest)  edition;  F.F.  de  Haan,  A.E.  van  de  Ven,  adapted  by 
P.M.  Sewell,  Le  mot  juste,  Longman  Group  Ltd.,  Third  impression 
(1980) 

(Not  offered)  (3- 1 ; 3- 1 ) 


FREN  256  (3)  AN  ORAL  COURSE  IN  FRENCH-CANADIAN 
CIVILIZATION 

This  course  is  given  in  French,  and  the  emphasis  is  oral.  A survey  of 
French-Canadian  civilization  from  1867  to  the  present.  Students  are 
required  to  prepare  oral  and  written  presentations  on  a variety  of 
subjects  related  to  old  and  particularly  to  modern  French  Ganada. 
Periodic  assignments  in  the  laboratory  hour. 

Enrolment  limited.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  previously  completed 
Fench  285  or  290,  but  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  either  or  both  of 
these  courses. 


Texts:  Sarrazin  et  Glayman,  Dossier  Quebec;  reference  grammar, 
Barson,  La  Grammaire'a  I’oeuvre,  3rd  ed.  1981 

Prerequisite:  French  180  or  equivalent 

G.  Moreau  September- April  (3-1;  3-1) 


FREN  285  (3)  A SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

This  course,  given  in  French,  deals  with  aspects  of  the  principal  periods 
of  French  Literature.  There  will  be  frequent  written  work  based  on  the 
literary  texts. 

Prerequisite:  French  180 

Texts:  Moliere,  Le  Malade  imaginaire;  Racine^  Andromaque;  Voltaire, 
Microme'gas,  L'Ingenu;  Chateaubriand,  Rene;  Maupassant,  Boule  de 
Suif;  Gide,  La  Symphonie  pastorale;  Mauriac,  Le  Noeud  de  vij^eres; 
poetry  text  to  be  distributed 

D.J.  Turton,  J.-A.  McEachern  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

FREN  290  (3)  FRENCH  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  PRACTICE 

A course  in  composition  and  translation,  based  on  French  texts  and  given 
in  French,  which  continues  the  study  of  grammatical  points  presented  in 
French  180.  Both  written  and  oral  proficiency  are  stressed  through 
weekly  assignments  and  discussions. 

Prerequisite:  French  180 

Texts:  Dictionary  (Collins-Robert  or  Larousse)  Anglais- 

Fran^ais/Francais- Anglais;  Whitmarsh  and  Jukes,  New  Advanced 
French  Course.  Other  texts  to  be  announced.  Students  are  advised  to 
keep  their  French  180  grammar  text. 

J.-A.  McEachern  and  members  of  the  Department 

September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 
LANGUAGE  COURSES 
*FREN  300(3)  FRENCH  READING  COURSE 

Presentation  of  basic  sentence  structures,  reading  of  general  and 
scientific  articles  desimed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  French,  but  who  wish  to  gain  reading  com- 
prehension in  a special  field. 

Students  registered  in  first  or  second  year  who  have  already  completed 
French  1 1 (or  the  equivalent)  or  a higher  course  may  not  take  French  300 
for  credit,  provided  that  they  have  not  completed  any  French  course 
higher  than  French  11.  Students  registered  in  French  300  may  not  take 
French  160  for  credit. 

Texts:  Brunetti,  Read,  Write,  Speak  French;  Steiner,  ed.,  French- 
English,  English-French  Dictionary,  Bantam 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

FREN  302  (3)  COMPOSITION,  TRANSLATION  AND  STYLISTICS 

This  course,  conducted  entirely  in  French,  will  require  frequent  written 
exercises,  involving  vocabulary  and  grammar;  translation,  stylistic 
commentaries;  compositions. 

Prerequisite:  French  290  or  equivalent 

Texts:  Dictionary  (Collins-Robert  or  Larousse)  Anglais- 

FranMis/Franyais-Anglais;  Societi  du  nouveau  Littr/,  Micro  Robert; 
Tremiblay,  Grammaire  comparative  du  francais  et  de  I’anglais  (a  I’usage 
des  anglophones)  ’ 

J . -P.  Mentha,  T . V uong-Riddick  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 
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FREN  320(1  Vi)  FRENCH  PHONETICS 

The  theory  and  practice  of  French  pronunciation,  corrective  phonetics, 
phonetic  transcription,  intonation,  accentuation,  syllabification,  elision 
and  liaison:  training  in  reading  aloud. 

Preretjuisite:  French  290  or  equivalent 

Text:  Monique  L^n,  Improving  French  I’ronunciation 

B.F.  Beardsmore,  J.-A.  McEachern  January-April  (2-1) 

FREN  350  (3)  AN  ADVANCED  COURSE  IN  FRENCH  WITH 
CONCENTRATION  ON  ORAL  WORK 

This  course  is  designed  to  increase  oral  proficiency  in  French  and  to 
develop  con^rehension  of  spoken  and  written  French  both  for  advanced 
students  of  French  and  for  teachers-in-training  or  for  secondary  school 
teachers  of  French, 

Prerequisites;  normally  French  285  and  290,  or  permission  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Enrolment  limited 

Credit  will  be  given  as  part  of  a teaching  area  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  or  as  an  elective.  Credit  will  also  be  given  as  part  of  a General 
or  Major  program  in  French  from  July  1979,  but  may  not  be  used  in 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Honours  program.  It  may  also  be 
taken  as  an  elective  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

G.  Moreau,  D.  Thaler  September-April  (5-1;  5-1) 

FREN  402  (3)  AN  ADVANCED  LANGUAGE  COURSE  IN  MODERN 
FRENCH  USAGE 

A continuation  of  French  302.  Written  and  oral  expression  through 
composition,  textual  analysis,  translation  and  oral  presentations,  with 
attention  paid  to  both  literary  and  informal  usage. 

Prerequisite;  French  302  or  equivalent 

Texts;  J,  Darbelnet,  Pensee  et  Structure,  Deuxieme  Edition  (1977),  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  Pense'e  et  structure:  cahier  d’exercices, 
Deuxieme  Edition  (1977),  New  York  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

J.  Adam,  D.A.  Griffiths  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

FREN  425(3)  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 

A study  of  the  development  of  the  language  from  earliest  to  modern 
times.  Some  knowleage  of  Latin  is  recommended,  although  not 
required. 

Texts:  W.  von  Wartburg,  Evolution  et  structure  da  la  langue  fran^aise 
(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1985-86) 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

FREN  426  (3)  PRACTICAL  TRANSLATION 

A comparative  study  of  the  characteristics  of  French  and  English  ex- 
pression and  how  they  pertain  to  the  problems  of  translation;  practice  in 
translation  from  Englisn  to  French  and  from  French  to  English. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Linguistics  426  before  1979-80. 

Prer^uisites;  French  302  or  equivalent,  with  a grade  of  B or  better,  and 
Englisn  1 15  or  equivalent 

Texts:  J.-P.  Vinay  and  J.  Darbelnet,  Cahier  d'exercises  No.  2;  Societe  du 
Nouveau  Littr^,  Paris,  Collins-Robert  French-English /English-French 
Dictionary 

O.  Abrioux,  D.  Thaler  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


LITERATURE  COURSES 

Students  who  have  taken  literature  courses  in  the  Department  prior  to 
1979-80  must  consult  the  Department  before  registering  in  400  level 
literature  courses. 

FREN  390  (1  Vi)  CRITICAL  METHODS 

Intended  for  Honours  students  but  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  by  other 
students.  A practical  introduction  to  both  traditional  and  recent  methods 
of  analyzing  literary  texts. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

E.  Limbrick  September-December  (3-0) 

FREN  440  (formerly  422)  (1  Vi  or  3)  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE 

Study  of  a number  of  medieval  literary  works  in  the  original.  Students 
will  learn  to  read  medieval  French  and  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
principal  literary  genres  of  the  period. 

Texts;  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1985-86)  (3-0) 


FREN  445  (formerly  parts  of  421  and  409)  (IVi)  POETRY:  VILLON 
TO  LA  FONTAINE 

Lyric  poetry  from  the  mid-15th  century  to  the  mid-17th  century. 

Texts;  To  be  announced 

E.  Limbrick  Septemljer-Decemljer  (3-0) 

FREN  448  (formerly  one-half  of  421)  (IVi)  RENAISSANCE  PROSE 

Magic,  laughter  and  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  in  selected  works  of  the 
French  Renaissance.  An  introduction  to  major  themes  in  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne. 

Texts;  Rabelais,  Oeuvres  completes,  Paris;  L’Integrale,  Editions  du 
Seuil,  1973;  Montaigne,  Oeuvres  completes,  Paris:  L’Integrale,  Editions 
du  Seuil,  1967. 

E.  Limbrick  January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  449  (formerly  part  of  409) (1  Vi ) THE  AGE  OF  PASCAL 

Principal  literary  works  of  the  moralistes  of  the  classical  period. 

Texts;  Pascal,  Pensees  et  Opuscules,  petite  ^ition  Brunschvicg, 
Hachette;  La  Fontaine,  Fables,  e6.  Georges  Couton,  Classiques  Gar- 
nier^La  Rochefoucauld,  Maximes,  Classiques  Gamier;  Bossuet,  Oraison 
Funebre  d'Henriette  d'Angleterre;  Madame  de  Lafayette,  La  Princesse 
de  Cleves. 

O.  Abrioux  September-December  (3-0) 

FREN  451  (formerly  parts  of  410)  (1  Vi)  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT 

Principal  literary  works  of  the  philosophes  of  the  18th  century. 

Texts:  Montesquieu,  Lettres  persanes;  Voltaire,  Lettres  philosophiques, 
Candide;  Rousseau,  La  Nouvelle  Helo'ise:  Diderot,  Le  Neveu  de 
Rameau,  Le  Rtve  de  d’Alembert 

J.-A.  McEachern  January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  452  (formerly  parts  of  409  and  410)  (1  Vi)  THE  NOVEL  IN  THE 
17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURIES 

The  development  of  the  novel  through  a study  of  major  texts,  with 
emphasis  on  the  18th  century. 

Texts;  Scarron,  Le  Roman  comique;  Lafayette,  La  Princesse  de  Clhies; 
Prtfvost,  Manon  Lescaut;  Diderot,  Jacques  le  fataliste;  Laclos,  Les 
Liaisons  dangereuses. 

J.-A.  McEachern  September-December  (3-0) 

FREN  455A  (formerly  half  of  455,  previously  parts  of  409  and  410) 
(1  Vi)  TRAGEDY  IN  THE  17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURIES 

A literary  study  of  tragedy  in  France  in  the  classical  period,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  works  of  Corneille  and  Racine. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1985-86)  January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  455B  (formerly  half  of  455,  previously  parts  of  409  and  410) 
(1  Vi)  COMEDY  IN  THE  17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURIES 

A literary  study  of  comedy  in  France  in  the  classical  period,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  works  of  Moliere,  Marivaux  and  Beaumarchais. 

Texts;  Principal  plays  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  Marivaux  and  Beaumar- 
chais, titles  to  be  announced. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1985-86) 

September-December  (3-0) 

FREN  460A  (formerly  parts  of  460  and  of  411)  (1  Vi)  THE  NOVEL  IN 
THE  19TH  CENTURY,  PART  I 

The  development  of  the  novel  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

Texts;  Constant,  Adolphe;  Stendhal,  Le  Rouge  et  le  noir;  Balzac,  Le 
Ph~e  Goriot;  Hugo,  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 

D.J . Turton  September-December  (3-0) 

FREN  460B  (formerly  parts  of  460  and  412)  (IVi)  THE  NOVEL  IN 
THE  19TH  CENTURV,  PART  II 

The  development  of  the  novel  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 

Texts;  Flaubert,  Madame  Bovary;  Zola,  Germinal;  Huysmans,  A 
Rebours;  one  other  to  be  announcecT 

D.J.  Turton  January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  462  (formerly  416)  (3)  THE  NOVEL  IN  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

The  channng  face  of  the  novel  from  Marcel  Proust  to  the  nouveau 
Nouveau  Roman. 

(Not  offered,  intend  to  offer  1985-86) 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 
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FREN  465  (formerly  part  of  411)(1  V2)  ROMANTICISM 

A study  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  French  literature. 

(Not  offered,  intend  to  offer  1985-86)  (3-0) 

FREN  468  (formerly  414)  (1 V2,  formerly  3)  POETRY:  BAUDELAIRE 
TO  SURREALISM 

Lyric  poetry  from  the  mid-19th  century  to  the  mid-20th  century. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1985-86)  (3-0) 

FREN  470  (formerly  415)  (I’A,  formerly  3)  MODERN  FRENCH 
THEATRE 

A survey  of  modern  French  drama,  principally  of  the  20th  century. 

Texts:  Representative  plays  by  Anouilh,  Beckett,  Camus,  Cocteau, 
Genet,  Gide,  Giraudoux,  Ionesco,  Montherlant,  Sartre 

K . R . Prior  J anuary- April  (3-0) 

FREN  480  (formerly  part  of  418)  (IV2)  THE  FRENCH-CANADIAN 
NOVEL  FROM  THE  ORIGINS  TO  THE  MODERN  PERIOD 

A survey  of  the  French-Canadian  novel  with  special  emphasis  on  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1985-86)  (3-0) 

FREN  482  (1 V2)  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH-CANADIAN  NOVEL 

The  French-Canadian^  novel  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century,  in 
particular  la  nouvelle  ecriture  since  1960. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

FREN  483  (formerly  part  of  481)  (1 V2)  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH- 
CANADIAN  POETRY^ AND  CINEMA 

A study  of  French-Canadian  poetry  and  cinema  in  relation  to  trans- 
formations in  contemporary  Quebec  society. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  French  418 

Texts:  Alain  Grandbois,  Poemes  choisU,  Fides,  Bibliotheque 

canadienne-fran<;aise,  1970;  Anne  Hebert,  Poemes,  Paris,  Seuil,  I960; 
Roland  Giguere,  La  main  au  feu,  pohmes,  I’Hexagone,  1973;  Gaston 
Miron  L’homme  rapaille'  Presses  ae  I’Universite*  ae  Montreal,  1970; 
Fernand  Ouellette,  Le  Soleil  sous  la  mart,  les  editions  de  L’Hexagone, 
1965;  Les  Cinemas  Canadiens,  dossier  etabli  sous  la  direction  de  Pierre 
Veronneau,  Pierre  L’herminier  editeur  1978 

T.  Vuong-Riddick  January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  484  (formerly  one-half  of  481)  (1V2)  CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH-CANADIAN  THEATRE 

French-Canadian  theatre  since  1950,  with  emphasis  on  the  search  for 
identity  in  the  works  studied. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  French  418 

Texts:  Cratien  Gelinas,  Hier  les  enf ants  dansaient,  Lemeac  1968,  Marcel 
Dube”^  La  cellule,  Leme'ac  1973;  Francoise  Loranger,  Encore  cinq 
minutes,  un  cri  qui  vient  de  loin.  Le  Cercle  du  livre  de  France  1967; 
Anne  Hebert,  Le  temps  sauvage.  La  merci'ere  assassinee,  Les  invites  au 
proces,  Montreal  HMH  1967;  Michel  Tremblay,  En  pieces  d^tachees,  La 
Duchesse  de  Langeais.  Lemeac  1970 

T.  Vuong-Riddick  September-December  (3-0) 

FREN  488  (formerly  430,  431, 432)  (1 1/2)  SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Designed  for  Major  and  Honours  students,  this  course  may  be  offered  as 
a reading  course,  a tutorial,  or  a seminar  as  circumstances  warrant. 
Students  wishing  to  register  for  this  course  must  consult  the  Department. 
Topics  may  be  selected  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  up  to  a maximum 
of  .3  units  with  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0) 


FREN  488A  Modern  Prose 

Major  prose  writers  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

FREN  488B  Fantasy 

The  marvellous  and  the  supernatural  in  literature  from  Medieval 
times  to  the  19th  century. 

FREN  488C  Utopias  and  Science  Fiction 

Utopian,  anti-Utopian  and  science  fiction  writing  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present. 

FREN  488D  Special  Topics  in  French-Canadian  Literature 
Some  important  texts  not  dealt  with  in  French  480,  481  or  482. 

FREN  488E  African  Literature 

A survey  of  African  French  language  writing,  with  special  emphasis 
on  North  Africa 

J.Adam  January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  488F  Women  Writers 

A look  at  the  way  Francophone  women  have  described  the  world. 

FREN  488G  Studies  in  a Major  Author  or  Movement 
Intensive  study  of  an  important  writer  or  literary  movement.  When 
offered,  topic  will  be  announced. 

FREN  499  (formerly  490) (1  ^/2)  HONOURS  GRADUATING  ESSAY 

During  the  final  year  of  the  Honours  program,  students  will  write  a 
graduating  essay  in  French  of  7,500  to  10,000  words  under  the  direction 
of  a member  of  the  Department,  the  topic  to  be  approved  by  the 
Honours  Committee.  The  essay  must  conform  to  acceptable  standards  of 
style  and  format  and  be  submitted  before  the  end  of  second  term  classes. 
An  oral  examination  in  French  covering  the  topic  of  the  essay  will  be 
held. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

(Not  offered  1984-85) 

NOTE;  A selection  of  these  courses  will  be  given  depending  upon  the 
availability  of  members  of  faculty.  Students  should  consult  the  Graduate 
Adviser  before  making  choices.  In  addition  students  should  read 
carefully  the  entry  under  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  French. 

FREN  501  (r/2)  FRENCH  LITERARY  CRITICISM  SINCE  SAINTE- 
BEUVE 

FREN  506(0/2)  PASCAL  IN  HIS  TIME 

FREN  514(0/2  or  3)  BAUDELAIRE  IN  HIS  TIME 

FREN  516(0/2  or  3)  LE  NOUVEAU  ROMAN  IN  FRANCE 

FREN  517  (O/2  or  3)  MARCEL  PROUST  A LA  RECHERCHE  DU 
TEMPS  PERDU 

FREN  518  (1V^  or  3)  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  ROMAIN  ROLLAND 

FREN  521  (1 or  3)  MONTAIGNE’S  ESSAIS  AND  THEIR  LITERARY 
AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  INFLUENCE 

FREN  540  (1  Vl2  or  3)  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE 
FREN  562(0/2  or  3)  EXISTENTIALISM  IN  LITERATURE 
FREN  565  (1  Vi  or  3)  SOCIAL  ROMANTICISM  1830-1848 
FREN  590  (1 V2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
FREN  599  (6)  THESIS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 


W.R.  Derrick  Sewell,  B.Sc.Econ.  (London),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.), 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Charles  N.  Forward,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Clark),  Professor. 
Harold  D.  Fo.ster,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (London),  Professor. 

J.  Douglas Porteous,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D.  (Hull),  Professor. 
Rudoli^  W.A.  Wikkramatileke,  B.A.  (Ceylon),  M.A.  (Clark),  Ph.D. 
(London),  Professor. 

Gerald  M.  Barber,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 
Michael  C.R.  Edgell,  B.A.  (Birm.),  Conservation  Dip.  (London),  Ph.D. 
(Birm.),  A.s.sociate  Profes.sor. 


Charles  H.  Howatson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time  Visiting 
Associate  Professor  (1983-84). 

David  Chuen-Yan  Lai,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Hong  Kong),  Ph.D.  (London), 
Associate  Professor. 

Malcolm  A.  Micklewright,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Associate  Professor. 
Peter  E.  Murphy,  B.Sc.Econ.,  Teachers  Dip.  (London),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Ohio  St.),  Associate  Professor. 

William  M.  Ross,  B.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Wash.), 
Associate  Professor. 

Stanton  E.  Tuller,  B.A.  (Ore.),  M.A.  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Los  Angeles), 


(^ronraiiht/.  Arts  and  Srit-nrr  70 


AssiK'iale  I’roffssor. 

(;olin  J.B.  Wood,  B.A.  (VV'ales),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (McMaster),  Associate 
Professor, 

Philip  Deardcn,  B.A.  (Birni,),  M.Sc.  (Memorial),  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Patricia  P.  Cilmartin,  B.Sc.  (Georgia  State),  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Gillian  D.  McDade,  B.A.  (Witwatersrand),  Senior  Laboratory  In- 
structor. 

Elizabeth  H.  McDougall,  B.A.  (Brit.  Gol.),  Administrative  Officer. 

Ian  H.  Norie,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Academic  Assistant, 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  see 
page  213,  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  84. 

LIMITATION  OF  ENROLMENT 

Students  are  advised  that  because  of  limited  facilities  and  staff  it  may 
be  necessary  to  limit  enrolment  in  certain  Geography  courses.  Enrolment 
limits  will  be  imposed  primarily  on  tbe  basis  of  facilities  available  and 
academic  standing. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

The  Geography  Department  offers  courses  leading  to  the  B.A.,  B.Sc., 
M.A.  and  Pn.D.  degrees,  with  a choice  of  General,  Major,  and  Honours 
rograms  for  both  bachelor  degrees.  Information  about  course  com- 
inations  suited  to  specific  professional  objectives  and  about  graduate 
programs  is  available  from  the  Department,  In  general,  the  Department 
recommends  appropriate  first  year  Mathematics  or  Computer  Science 
courses,  especially  Computer  Science  110  and  115,  for  the  B.A.  Major 
and  Honours  programs,  and  considers  a second  year  mathematics 
course  desirable  for  B.Sc.  candidates.  Second  year  Geography  Major 
and  Honours  students  may  take  the  required  Geography  321  and  one  of 
322,  323  or  325  in  their  second  year,  if  they  wish. 

Students  who  seek  academic  counselling  are  asked  to  come  to  the 
Department  before  or  during  tbe  registration  period. 

In  certain  courses,  students  may  be  required  to  meet  part  of  the  ex- 
penses involved  in  required  field  trips,  course  supplies  or  the  provision  of 
course  manuals.  Students  will  be  advised  of  such  expenses  during  the  first 
week  of  classes. 

Departmental  Requirements  for  the  B.A,  General  and  Major  in 
Geography: 

General  - 15  units:  lOlA  and  lOlB;  3 units  chosen  from  201A,  201B, 
203A,  203B,  205A,  205B;  and  9 units  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above, 

3 units  of  which  selection  must  be  a regional  course. 

Major  — 24  units:  lOlA  and  lOlB;  6 units  of  second  year  courses, 
which  must  include  201A  or  201B,  203A  or  203B,  and  205A  or  205B;  15 
units  of  courses  numbered  above  300  which  must  include  321,  at  least 
one  of  322,  323,  or  325;  and  3 units  of  regional  courses. 

Departmental  Requirements  for  the  B.Sc.  General  and  Major  in 
Geography: 

General  - 15  units:  lOlA  and  lOlB;  3 units  chosen  from  201A,  201B, 
203A,  203B,  205A,  205B;  321,  and  one  of  322,  323  or  325;  I'A  units 
chosen  from  370,  372,  374,  376;  4 'A  units  chosen  from  other  300  or  400 
level  geography  courses;  and  3 units  of  Mathematics  or  Computer 
ience. 

NOTE:  3 units  of  regional  geography  courses  are  strongly  recommended 
for  both  General  anoMajor  B.Sc.  degrees. 

Major  --  24  units:  lOlA  and  lOlB;  203A  and  203B;  3 units  chosen  from 
201A,  201B,  205A,  205B;  321;  3 units  chosen  from  322,  323,  325,  423, 
427;  3 units  chosen  from  370,  372,  374,  376,  471;  1 Vt  units  chosen  from 
425,  426,  428;  6 units  chosen  from  any  other  300  or  400  level  eeographv 
courses.  s h x 

NOTE:  3 units  of  regional  geography  courses  are  strongly  recommended 
as  electives  for  both  General  and  Major  B.Sc.  degrees. 

All  B.Sc.  Major  students  are  required  to  obtain: 

(a)  Three  units  of  credit  from  Mathematics  100,  101  (or  130),  102,  151 

(b)  One  and  one-half  units  of  Computer  Science  other  than  Computer 
Science  100. 

(c)  An  additional  seven  and  one-half  units  from  the  following  list  or  from 
300  or  400  level  courses  that  count  toward  B.Sc.  major  degrees  in  the 
outside  departments  listed  below: 


Astronomy  120,  2(X)A,  2(X)B 

BifK-bemistry  200,  Microbiology  2(X) 

Biology  1.50,  200,  203,  204,  206,  207 

Gbemistrv  100/102  or  101/102  or  140/145  or  140/102,  213,  222,  231 

232,  235.'245 

Computer  Science  100,  110,  1 15,  200,  230,  240,  2.50,  275 

Economics  201,  202 

Geology  100,  201,  202,  203,  204 

Mathematics  100,  101,  102,  151,  200,  222,  2.3.3A,  2.3.3B,  233G,  240 

Statistics  2.50,  251 

Physics  100,  102,  1 10,  120,  210,  214,  215,  216,  217,  220 

Departmental  Requirements  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Honours  in 
Geography: 

33  units  minimum:  all  of  the  24  units  of  course  rerjuirements  for  the 
B.A.  Major  or  the  B.Sc.  Major;  .324,  499  and  4‘A  additional  units  in 
Geography  or  in  other  approved  courses  numbered  above  300  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Department.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the 
candidate  will  take  an  oral  examination  and  submit  an  Honours  Essay. 

Students  normally  enter  the  Honours  Program  in  their  third  year, 
having  applied  at  the  end  of  their  second  year.  Requirements  for  entry 
into  the  Honours  Program  are:  completion  of  two  successful  years  at 
university  (see  “Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  - Honours  Program"  entry 
in  this  calendar)  and  a wade  point  average  of  at  least  5.00  in  all  work  for 
the  second  year  (with  5.50  in  Geography  courses).  A student  wishing  to 
enter  the  program  in  the  fourth  year  (at  the  end  of  the  third  year)  must 
have  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  5.50  (with  6.00  in  Geography 
courses)  for  work  completed  in  the  third  year. 

A grade  point  average  of  5.50  (with  6.00  in  Geography  courses)  must 
be  acnievea  by  an  honours  student  to  progress  from  third  to  fourth  year 
in  the  Honours  Program.  Students  who  do  not  maintain  this  average  will 
be  required  to  transfer  to  a Major  Program . 

First  and  Second  Class  Honours  degrees  may  be  awarded.  A First 
Class  degree  requires  a first  class  graduating  average  (6.50  or  higher)  and 
at  least  A-  in  Geog.  499.  A Second  Class  degree  requires  a second  class 
graduating  average  (3.50  or  higher)  and  at  least  a B-  in  Geog.  499. 

Honours  students  who  do  not  meet  the  above  requirements,  but 
complete  those  for  a Major  in  Geography,  may  opt  to  receive  a Major 
degree.  A student  who  opts  for  this  ana  who  has  a graduating  average  of 
6.M  or  higher  would  receive  a Major  in  Geography  with  First  Class 
standing,  while  a student  with  a graduating  average  between  3.50  and 
6.49  would  receive  a Major  degree  with  Second  Class  standing. 

Students  should  note  the  availability  of  Liberal  Arts  306/307  (page  96) 
and  Pacific  Studies  200  (page  1 12)  as  electives  in  their  senior  years. 

GEOGRAPHY  CO-OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Co-ooerative  Education  Program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  is  described  on  page  30. 

Entry  into  the  Geography  Go-operative  Program  is  restricted  to 
students  who  are  enrolled  in  an  Honours  or  Major  program  in 
Geography.  Students  will  be  admitted  either  at  the  start  of  their  second 
year  (regular  program)  or  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  (summer  op- 
tion). To  enter  and  remain  in  the  Geography  Co-operative  Program, 
students  must  maintain  a B -t  average  in  Geography  and  a B average 
overall.  Students  are  also  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  at  least  four 
work  terms.  A student  may  withdraw  from  the  program  and  graduate 
with  the  normal  Geography  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Geography  Co-operative 
Program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 

Work  Term  Transcript  Entries 

When  a Work  Term  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the  notation  COM 
(complete)  will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and  tran- 
script, together  with  one  of  the  following,  as  appropriate: 

GEOGOOl.  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  I 
GEOG  (X)2.  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  II 
GEOG  003.  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  III 
GEOG  004.  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  IV 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  INDEX 

First  YearlOlA  (1  ‘A),  lOlB  (1  'A),  102  (1  lA) 
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Second  Year  201A  (I'/s),  201B  (I’/z)  Economic;  203A  (l‘/s),  203B 
(1  'A)  Physical;  205A  (1  'A),  205B  (1  ‘A)  Cultural 


Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Techniques  and  Methods 


.321  (l‘j) 

Introduction  to 
Quantitative  Methods 
in  Geography 

.322(1 '2) 

Air  Photo  Interpretation 

.32.3(1 '2) 

lntroduetor\  Cartographv 

.324(1 '2) 

Directions  in  Geographx 

.32.'5(1'2) 

Field  Survey  Techniinies 

423(1 '2) 

Advanced  Cartograpnv 

42.3(1 '2) 

Survey  Methods 
and  Anaivsis 

426(1>2) 

Advanced  Quant- 
itative Methods 

427  (1'2) 

tiartographic  Production 

428(1>2) 

Automated  Cartography 

41K)  ( 1 ' 2 or  .' 

3)  Directed  Studies 

499  (.3) 

Honours  Seminar  and  Kssav 

Resources  and  Physical 

.3.5()A(1>2) 

Geography  ol 
Resource  Management 

.3.50B  (1 ' 2) 

Applied  Resource 
Geography 

.370(1 ‘2) 

Hydrology 

371  (l>/2) 

Water  Resources 
Management 

.372(1 '2) 

Climatology 

.373(1 ‘2) 

Applied  climatology 

374 (1 ' 2) 

Biogeogra|)hy 

.37.3(1 ‘2) 

Forest  Resource 
Management 

.376(1*2) 

Geomorphologv 

.377(1  >2) 

.Applied  Geomorphologv 

4.30A  (1 ' 2| 

Decision -.Making  in 
Resources  Management: 
Theory 

4.30B  (1 ' 2) 

Decision-Making  in 
Resources  Management: 
Practical  Applications 

431  (1*2) 

Adv  anced  Water 
Resources  Management 

4.32(1*2) 

Coa.stal  Resource  Analy  sis 

4.33(1*2) 

.Marine  Resource  Analy  sis 

4.34(1*2) 

Geographical  Dimensions 
of  Knergy  Policy 

459A  (1  */2) 

Recreational  Resource 
Analysis:  Concepts 

4.39B(1*/,) 

Recreation  Resource 
Analysis:  Evaluation 
Planning  and  Management 

471  (1  * 2) 

Seminar  in  Phy  sical 
Geogra|)hy 

Urban,  Economic  and  Cultural 

3.30(1*2) 

Understanding  Cities 

.341  (1*2) 

Industrial  Geography 

342(l*/t) 

Urban  Historical 

343  ( 1 ' 

'2) 

Regional  Analysis 

.344  ( 1 ' 

‘2) 

Urban  Sy  stems 
Simulation 

.343  ( 1 ' 

'2) 

Cieography  and 
Planning  of  T ourism 

.347  (.3) 

Geography  of 
Economic  and 
Cultural  Change 

349  ( 1 ' 

2) 

Internal 

Structure  of  Cities 

37H  ( 1 * 

2I 

Environmental 

Aesthetics 

440  (1  * 

2) 

Urban  Geography 
of  Canada 

442(1* 

2) 

Cieography  of  China- 
tow  ns  and  Chinese 
Migration 

443  ( 1 * 

2) 

Getigraphy  of 
Regional  Development 

444  ( 1 * 

2) 

Urban  Transportation 
and  Land  Use  Planning 

443  ( 1 * 

2) 

Com  mu  nity  Dev  elopmeni 
and  Planning  in  Canada 

446  ( 1 * 

2) 

Development  and 
Planning  of  the 
Urban  Region 

447  (1 ' 

2) 

Urban  Problems  of 
Pacific  Rim  Devel- 
oping Countries 

448  (1  * 

2} 

Urban  Social 
Geography  and  Planning 

Regional 

.361A  (1 

*2) 

Geography  of 

C^anada:  Systematic 
Approach 

361 B ( 1 ' 2 ) Geojrraphy  of 


Canada:  Rc^tional 
Approach 


.364(1*2) 

Traditional  China 

.363(1*2) 

.Modern  China 

463  (3) 

S.E.  .Asia 

463  (3) 

Ja|>an 

Geology 

100  (.3) 

General 

201  (1*2) 

Stratigraphy 

202(1*2) 

Structural 

203(1*2) 

Introduction 
to  Mineralogy 

204  (1  * 2) 

Introduction  to 
Petrology 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


GEOG  102  (IV2)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  CANADIAN 
REGIONS 

A comprehensive  geographic  study  of  the  macro-regions  of  Canada,  the 
Atlantic  Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Prairie  Provinces,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Territories,  will  establish  the  background  for  a more 
detailed  consideration  of  specific  regional  problems.  These  may  include 
such  problems  as  the  drive  for  industrial  diversification  in  the  West,  the 
development  of  energy  sources  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  the  French- 
English  conflicts  in  and  around  Quebec,  and  the  native  land  claims  in 
the  Northwest  Territories.  Some  issues  may  be  local,  such  as  the 
preservation  of  fruit-growing  land  on  the  Niagara  Peninsula  of  Ontario. 

Open  to  students  from  any  department.  Geography  lOlA  and  lOlB  are 
not  prerequisites  to  this  course.  Not  for  credit  towards  major  or  honours 
degree  programs  in  Geography,  but  may  be  taken  for  credit  as  an 
elective.  (3-0) 

GEOG  201 A (formerly  one-half  of  201)  (I'/i)  LOCATION  OF 
ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES 

A systematic  geographical  analysis  of  the  characteristics  and  areal 
distribution  of  urban  centres  with  emphasis  on  population,  industrial 
structure,  location  and  the  sectoral  distribution  of  activity  within  the 
urban  region.  Special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  underlying  factors 
associated  with  differential  urban  growth,  and  the  determinants  of 
locational  change.  (2-2) 

GEOG  201B  (formerly  one-half  of  201)  (11^)  ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY  - PRIMARY  ACTIVITY  AND  DIFFERENTIAL 
GROWTH 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  primarv  industry  in  the  world  economy. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  role  of  resource  endowment  as  a 
determinant  of  standard  of  living.  Strategies  for  growth  and  the  impact 
of  the  energy  sectors  on  national  planning  goals  will  be  investigated. 
Agriculture,  mining,  transportation,  and  forestry  will  be  discussed.  (2-2) 

GEOG  203A  (formerly  one-half  of  203)  (116)  PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY  I:  HYDROSPHERE  AND  LITHOSPHERE 

An  introduction  to  the  hydrosphere  and  lithosphere,  including  the 
processes  involved  in  the  development  of  landforms  and  that  part  of  the 
Hydrologic  cycle  involving  surface  and  underground  water.  (2-2) 

GEOG  203B  (formerly  one-half  of  203)  (116)  PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY  II:  ATMOSPHERE  AND  BIOSPHERE 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  processes  which  determine  the  distribution 
patterns  of  climate,  soil  and  living  organisms.  Included  will  be  a 
discussion  of  radiation  budgets,  atmospheric  moisture  and  circulation, 
soil  forming  processes  and  factors,  and  vegetation  development  and 
distribution.  (2-2) 

GEOG  205A  (formerly  one-half  of  205)  (116)  AN  INTRODUCTION 
TO  CULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY 

This  course  attempts  to  develop  an  awareness  of  cultural  diversity 
throughout  the  world,  emphasizing  factors  that  cause  this  diversity  and 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  impact  that  culture  has  upon  human 
societies  and  the  natural  environment.  (2-2) 


GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  lOlA  and  lOlB  are  prerequisites  to  all  other  geography 
courses,  except  Geography  102  and  330.  These  prerequisites  may  be 
waived  by  the  Department  in  certain  circumstances.  Students  should 
also  note  that  Geography  lOlA  and  lOlB  can  be  taken  in  any  sequence  or 
concurrently.  In  the  event  that  a student  who  has  had  Geography 
lOlA/lOlB  waived  proceeds  to  a General,  Major  or  Honours  program 
in  Geography,  the  student  may  be  required  to  substitute  3 units  of 
Geography  courses  as  recommended  by  the  Department. 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 
any  particular  year. 

GEOG  101 A (formerly  one-half  of  101)  (D/i)  MAN  AND  THE 
PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

An  integrated  introductory  description  and  analysis  of  the  characteristics 
and  interactions  of  the  atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  lithosphere  and 
biosphere.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  natural  resources  and  con- 
temporary  problems  in  resource  management.  (2-2) 

GEOG  101 B (formerly  one-half  of  101)  (116)  THE  HUMAN  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

The  proce.sses  of  cultural  change,  migration  and  acculturation  and  their 
roles  as  determinants  of  changing  cultural  landscapes  and  regions.  The 
origins  of  cities,  the  historical  growth  of  cities,  and  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  contemporary  city.  (2-2) 


GEOG  205B  (formerly  one-half  of  205)  (116)  SELECTED  THEMES 
IN  CULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY 

This  course  examines  the  implications  of  cultural  attributes  on  land 
occupance  and  patterns  of  living  in  selected  regional  settings.  (2-2) 

TECHNIQUES  AND  METHODS 

GEOG  321  (116)  INTRODUCTION  TO  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS 
IN  GEOGRAPHY 

An  introduction  to  statistical  procedures  and  their  application  to 
geographical  problems.  The  course  will  focus  upon  the  basic  statistical 
techniques,  beginning  with  descriptive  methods  and  concluding  with 
correlation  analysis.  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  use  this 
knowledge  in  empirical  analysis  of  assigned  class  topics. 

Open  only  to  students  pursuing  a program  in  Geography  or  En- 
vironmental Studies  (3-2) 

GEOG  322  (1  %)  AIR  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION 

An  introduction  to  photogram metry  and  interpretation  of  aerial 
photographs.  Attention  is  focused  on  training  in  the  use  of  air  photos  as 
source  materials  in  map  compilation  and  as  tools  for  research  in  physical 
and  social  sciences.  Among  the  topics  studied  are;  principles  and 
techniques  of  photo-interpretation;  inductive  and  deductive  evaluation 
of  air  photo  patterns;  and  remote  sensing  techniques.  Laboratory 
as.signments  and  field  work  will  be  emphasized.  (2-2) 
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QEOQ  323  (1  Ml ) INTRODUCTORY  CARTOGRAPHY 

An  introductory  ctiursc  in  cartography  and  cartographic  techniques; 
including  spatial  reference  systems,  man  projections,  technioues  ol 
terrain  representation,  cartographic  symlrolization  of  statistical  data, 
and  elementary  data-handling  problems.  Students  will  gain  practical 
experience  in  designing  and  drafting  maps.  (2-2) 

QEOG  324 (1  Ml)  DIRECTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

The  course  will  briefly  outline  and  discuss  the  historical  development  of 
geographical  thinking  and  knowledge,  but  will  concentrate  mainly  upon 
trends  and  controversies  in  geography  in  the  20th  century.  The  course 
will  enable  students  to  relate  their  other  courses  to  the  multitude  of  facets 
that  constitute  the  present  discipline  of  geography.  Areas  covered  will 
include:  geography's  relationships  to  other  disciplines;  the  scope  of 
geography;  man's  relationships  to  nature  as  a geographical  theme;  the 
ideographic  versus  nomothetic  content  of  gt“ograpny;  practical  ap- 
plication of  geography;  recent  ’revolutions'  in  the  discipline. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  203A,  203B;  201A  and  201B,  or  205A  and 
205B;  or  i)crmission  of  instructor 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Geography  429  or  445.  Enrolment 
limited  to  20  (3-0) 

GEOG  325  (1  Mt)  FIELD  SURVEY  TECHNIQUES 

An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts  of  surveying  and  field  work 
including  the  use  of  transits,  stadia  level,  plane  table,  chain  and  compass 
survey,  and  other  techniques;  activities  include  application  of  survey  and 
sampling  techniques  to  actual  problems  of  measuring  landform, 
hydrologic,  or  vegetation  features,  together  with  methods  of  analysis  and 
evaluation. 

Students  will  be  charged  a laboratory  fee. 

Prerequisite;  Mathematics  102  (2-2) 

GEOG  423  (1  Mi)  ADVANCED  CARTOGRAPHY 

This  course  views  the  map  as  a communication  system  and  explores  the 
interface  between  models  of  graphic  communication  and  principles  of 
graphic  design  such  as  balance,  contrast,  and  figure/ground  relation- 
mips.  Various  data-handling  techniques  such  as  generalization  and 
classification  are  examined  within  the  context  of  map  communication 
models. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  321,  322,  and  323  (2-2) 

GEOG  425  (formerly  one-half  of  421  and  402)  (11^)  SURVEY 
METHODS  AND  ANALYSIS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

This  course  will  examine  various  approaches  to  research  design  and  then 
focus  on  the  statistical  approach . Tne  development  of  questionnaires  and 
sample  frames  will  be  discussed,  followed  by  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
research  data  using  non-parametric  statistical  techniques. 

Prerequisite;  Geography  321  or  300  or  permission  (3-0) 


GEOG  426  (formerly  one-half  of  421  and  402)  (1%)  ADVANCED 
QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 


This  course  will  introduce  students  to  the  more  advanced  statistieal  and 
quantitative  techniques  commonly  used  in  geographical  research. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  role  oT  the  techniques  in 
empirical  and  policy  oriented  research  questions.  Included  in  the  course 
will  be  the  multivariate  statistical  techniques  of  regression  and  factor 
analysis,  as  well  as  linear  and  simple  location-allocation  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  321  or  300,  or  425,  or  permission  of  Depart- 
ment (3_0) 


GEOG  427 (1 V^)  CARTOGRAPHIC  PRODUCTION 

Map  construction  and  reproduction  techniques  are  emphasized  in  this 
course.  Students  are  familiarized  with  darkroom  procedures  and 
common  production  methods  such  as  inking,  scribing,  peel  coating,  color 
proofing  systems,  and  screen  tinting. 

Open  only  to  fourth  year  Geography  major  or  honours  students- 
enrolment  limited  to  15 


Prerequisite:  Geography  323  or  permission  of  the  Department 


(0-3) 


GEOG  428 (1  Vi)  AUTOMATED  CARTOGRAPHY 

Automation  is  an  important  aspect  of  contemporary  cartography.  This 
course  provides  basic  instruction  in  computer-assisted  base  map  con- 
struction, data-manipulation,  generalization,  sym^lization,  editing 
and  output. 

Enrolment  limited  to  10 

Prer^uisites:  Geography  323;  Gomputer  Science  110;  Mathematics  100 


GEOG  490  (1  Vi  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

In  special  ca.ses,  with  the  con.sent  of  the  Dtrpartment  and  the  individual 
instructor  concerned,  a student  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  a course  of 
directed  studies. 

Courses  of  1 '/i  or  3 units  may  Ik-  arranged,  but  no  student  is  permitted  to 
take  more  than  three  units  of  directecT studies.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a 
Geography  490  course  a student  mu.st  have  at  least  a 6.(XJ  C.P.A.  in  the 
previous  fifteen  units  of  University  work. 

GEOG  499(3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR  AND  ESSAY 

To  obtain  an  orientation  to  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  honours 
program,  third  and  fourth  year  students  attend  the  seminar  durii^  their 
first  term  in  the  program,  but  do  not  register  until  fourth  year.  F^r  the 
remainder  of  the  program,  the  student  works  on  the  essay  with  the 
advice  of  the  essay  supervisor  and  the  program  adviser.  The  es.say  will  be 
submitted  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

URBAN,  ECONOMIC  AND  CULTURAL 

GEOG  330  (formerly  one-half  of  340)  (D/t)  UNDERSTANDING 
CITIES 

A broad  overview  of  issues  in  urban  geography.  The  origin  of  cities,  the 
spread  of  urbanization  throughout  the  world,  and  the  development  of 
city  systems  are  discussed.  Cities  of  the  urban  industrial  world,  both 
Western  and  Communist,  are  compared  with  the  cities  of  the  Third 
World.  Urban  problems,  including  transportation,  decentralization, 
spatial  aspects  of  social  justice,  and  new  town  planning  are  outlined. 
Alternative  futures  for  cities  are  also  considered. 

May  be  taken  only  as  an  elective  by  students  on  a Geography  program. 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  340  (or  .305) 

Prerequisite:  Third  year  standing.  Geography  lOlA/B  are  not 

prerequisites  for  this  course.  (3-0) 

GEOG  341  (1  Mi)  INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

An  analytical  examination  of  factors  affecting  location  of  manufacturing 
industries  and  the  growth  of  manufacturing  regions.  Topics  or 
discussions  will  include  theories  and  models  of  industrial  location; 
communist  ideas  of  industrial  location;  measurement  of  industrial 
location  and  association;  and  consideration  of  industrial  policies  and 
planning  in  selected  countries. 

Not  op>en  to  students  who  have  taken  Geography  310  (3-0) 

GEOG  342  (formerly  449)  (1  Mt)  URBAN  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a comprehensive  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  the  city  from  its  origins  in  the  ancient  world  to  its  present 
form  in  the  western  world.  The  understanding  of  processes  of  growth 
and  change  is  a major  goal  and  this  will  be  pursued  generally  in  a 
chronological  manner.  The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  concerned  with 
urban  origins,  the  classical  city,  the  medieval  city,  and  the  mercantile 
and  renaissance  cities;  and  the  second  half  with  industrial  age  cities  in 
Britain,  United  States  and  Canada,  with  emphasis  on  Canadian  cities. 

Prerequisite;  Geography  349  (formerly  340  and  305)  or  permission  (3-0) 

GEOG  343(1  Mi)  REGIONAL  ANALYSIS 

An  examination  of  socio-economic  systems  from  a spatial  viewpoint. 
Major  themes  are  spatial  structures,  shifts  in  location  of  activities,  cir- 
culation systems,  city-region  relations,  and  regional  economic 
development.  A variety  of  conceptual  models  will  be  applied  to  the 
above  topics.  Assignments  will  involve  outside  reading  aneftwo  or  three 
short  term  projects. 

Prerequisites;  Geography  201A  and  201B,  or  205A  and  205B,  or  per- 
mission 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Geography  442  in  1969-70  (3-0) 

GEOG  344  (1  Mi)  URBAN  SYSTEMS  SIMULATION 

Gaming  procedures  which  simulate  real-world  urban  processes  form  the 
core  of  this  course.  By  adopting  the  roles  of  developers,  politicians, 
planners,  public-interest  CToups  or  other  decision-makers,  participants 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  complex  interrelationships  and  interactions 
occurring  within  an  urban  system.  The  following  topics  are  stressed: 
urban  transportation;  land-use  development;  zoning;  urban-rural 
relationships;  piollution;  jx)verty;  politics  and  municipm  finance.  Par- 
ticipants will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  redesign  the  gaming  procedures 
and  also  to  relate  specific  gaming  situations  to  contemporary  planning 
problems  in  Canadian  cities. 

Enrolment  limited  to  20;  preference  given  to  students  in  related  urban 
courses 

Prerequisite:  Geography  349  (formerly  340  and  305)  or  permission  (3-0) 
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GEOG  345  (1  Va)  GEOGRAPHY  AND  PLANNING  OF  TOURISM 

The  course  examines  the  growth  of  tourism,  its  effects  on  environment 
and  life,  and  the  challenge  of  planning  and  managing  this  large  scale 
activity.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include  the  elements  of  tourism,  its 
spatial’  patterns  and  development  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
planning  and  management  aspect  will  concentrate  on  such  issues  as  its 
effects  on  towns,  the  countryside  and  coastal  areas.  (3-0) 

GEOG  347  (3)  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  CULTURAL 
CHANGE 

A review  of  the  variable  factors  affecting  lesser  developed  parts  of  the 
world,  and  of  technological,  economic  and  cultural  changes  which  result 
from  the  interaction  of  these  factors.  The  initial  part  of  the  course  will  be 
devoted  to  a svstematic  treatment  of  factors  affecting  change.  The 
second  part  of  tfie  course  will  consist  of  a number  of  geo^aphical  studies 
of  areas  at  different  stages  of  development.  Students  without  the  usual 
prerequisite  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  course  should  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  instructor. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


GEOG  349  (formerly  one-half  of  340)  (1  Vi)  INTERNAL  STRUCTURE 
OF  CITIES 

This  course  explores  the  internal  structure  of  major  cities  and  the  forces 
which  create  the  city.  Topics  include  the  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  structure  of  cities;  problems  of  contemporary  cities  including 
housing  and  transportation;  the  planning  of  the  urban  environment. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  101 A and  lOlB  or  permission  of  instructor 
Not  open  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in  Geography  340  (formerly 


* GEOG  378  (1 V2)  ENVIRONMENTAL  AESTHETICS 

This  course  derives  from  the  traditional  concern  of  both  humanist  and 
applied  geographers  with  the  appearance,  meaning,  and  value  of  land- 
scape. Tne  nature  of  aesthetic  satisfactions  in  natural,  rural  and  built 
environments,  varying  in  scale  from  a building  to  a region,  are  con- 
sidered. Following  discussion  of  current  environmental  aesthetic  theory, 
the  varving  approaches  of  contemporary  practitioners  in  humanistic  and 
applied  geography,  architecture,  and  planning  are  investigated, 
planning  techniques  for  environmental  aesthetic  assessment  are  outlined, 
and  the  implications  for  managing  environments  are  discussed. 

NOTE:  Students  seeking  a philosophical  approach  to  aesthetics  should 
consider  Philosophy  242.  (3-0) 


GEOG  440  (1 V2)  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY  OF  CANADA 

Part  of  the  course  is  focused  on  a study  of  the  complete  urban  system  as 
an  introduction  to  a separate  consideration  of  the  cities  in  each  of  the  five 
major  regions  of  Ganada.  In  the  discussion  of  the  national  system  topics 
will  include  population  characteristics,  economic  base,  functional 
structure  and  urban  images.  The  distinctiveness  of  regional  city  systems 
will  be  explored,  including  case  studies  of  individual  cities.  Special  topics 
covered  may  vary  from  one  region  to  another,  such  as  the  clothing  in- 
dustry in  Montreal  or  ethnic  groups  in  Winnipeg. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  349  (formerly  340  and  305)  or  permission 

(3-0) 

* GEOG  442  (formerly  460)  (PACI  442)  (IV^i)  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
CHINATOWNS  AND  CHINESE  MIGRATION 

This  seminar  studies  the  urban  overseas  Chinese  communities  in  the 
Pacific  Rim  countries.  Major  topics  of  discussion  will  include  migration 
theory,  concepts  of  culture  conflict,  assimilation  and  acculturation, 
urban  ethnicity,  home  environment  of  Chinese  emigrants,  attitudes  and 
policies  of  host  society  towards  Chinese  immigrants  and  imprints  of 
Chine.se  culture  on  the  urban  landscape  of  the  receiving  country.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  Chinese  migration  to  Canada  and  the  study 
of  the  urban  problems  of  Canadian  Chinatowns.  (3-0) 

GEOG  443 (1 V2)  GEOGRAPHY  OF  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  course  is  designed  to  examine  policies  and  problems  associated  with 
regional  development.  The  course  will  evaluate  the  changing  spatial 
relationships  between  the  location  of  resources  and  population.  This  will 
involve  di.scussion  of  the  1)  geographical  limits  of  various  political 
juri.sdictions  in  federal  states  as  opposed  to  unitary  states  and  the  powers 
vested  in  various  levels  of  government  to  implement  development  plans 
and  2)  problems  of  data  availability  on  regional  and  subregional  bases. 
Social  and  institutional  obstacles  to  change  will  be  di.scussed.  Regional 
policies  in  Canada  and  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  will  be  discussed 
and  evaluated. 

Preref|uisite.s:  Economics  201  and  202  and  Geography  343  or  permission 

(3-0) 


GEOG  444  (1V2)  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  AND  LAND  USE 
PLANNING 

The  problem  of  developing  a satisfactory  transportation  system  relative 
to  the  areal  pattern  of  land  use  in  an  urban  area  is  the  major  concern  of 
this  course.  The  functions  of  the  various  modes  of  transport  and  their 
effectiveness  in  the  urban  environment  are  investigated.  Land  use  Wpes 
are  studied  as  generators  of  traffic  in  the  city.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
determine  the  volume  and  nature  of  traffic  generated  by  different  land 
uses.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  possibilities  of  drastically  altering  land 
use  patterns  of  cities,  as  well  as  changing  transport  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  349  (formerly  340  and  305)  or  permission 


GEOG  445  (formerly  346)  (1 V2)  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
PLANNING  IN  CANADA 

The  course  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  communities  in  the 
Canadian  urban  system.  It  examines  the  planning  problems  and  ad- 
ministration issues  that  have  evolved  in  Canada’s  wide  range  of  com- 
munities and  cultures.  The  focus  is  on  the  manner  in  which  spatial  and 
technological  developments  have  influenced  the  social  and  en- 
vironmental balance  of  present  communities. 

Prerequisite:  Geographv  349  (formerlv  340  and  305)  or  permission 

(3-0) 

GEOG  446  (1 V2)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLANNING  OF  THE  URBAN 
REGION 

The  course  examines  the  linkages  that  exist  between  current  urban 
geography  analysis  and  the  planning  problems  of  the  metropolitan 
regions  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  course  attempts  to 
demonstrate  the  contribution  geography  may  make,  as  a social  science, 
to  the  overall  planning  and  development  of  such  citv  regions.  The  aspects 
of  the  urban  environment  selected  for  study  include  such  topics  as 
migration  and  housing  patterns,  industrial  and  transportation  con- 
siderations, and  the  influence  of  central  government  pressure  and 
legislation. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  349  (formerly  340  and  305)  or  permission 

(3-0) 


GEOG  447  (PACI  447)  {^^/2)  URBAN  PROBLEMS  OF  PACIFIC  RIM 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

The  course  examines  the  fundamental  differences  between  urban 
organization  in  developed  and  developing  countries,  and  studies  the 
political,  cultural  and  socio-economic  conditions  under  which  cities  in 
Pacific  Rim  developing  countries  are  growing. 

Prerequisite;  Geography  349  (formerly  340  and  305)  or  permission 

(3-0) 


GEOG  448  (1V«2  formerly  3)  URBAN  SOCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
PLANNING 

A behavioural  approach  to  the  study  of  man-environment  systems  in  an 
urban  context.  With  bases  in  cultural  geography  and  environmental 
psychology,  the  course  will  investigate  the  spatial  dynamics  of  urban 
behaviour  in  western  societies,  with  special  reference  to  social  in- 
teraction, and  perceptions,  attitudes  and  learning  within  the  urban 
system.  Students  should  become  aware  of  the  contemporary  urban 
system.  Students  should  become  aware  of  the  contemporary  urban  social 
problems  which  are  involved  in  planning  the  metropolitan  environment. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  349  (formerly  340  or  305)  or  permission 

(3-0) 


RESOURCES  AND  PHYSICAL 


GEOG  350A  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (1V<i)  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

An  introduction  to  the  geographic  study  of  natural  resources:  their  form, 
inherent  characteristics,  and  external  relations  with  the  geography  of  the 
areas  in  which  they  are  found.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  way  in 
which  resources  and  their  use  contribute  to  the  character  of  areas  and  the 
manner  in  which  interrelated  aspects  of  culture  - technology,  per- 
ception, economic  and  institutional  elements  — help  determine  the 
pattern  of  use  and  its  areal  variations.  (3-0) 


GEOG  350B  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (1 W)  APPLIED  RESOURCE 
GEOGRAPHY 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  problems  and  issues  of  resource 
management.  Case  studies  will  be  used  to  examine  such  issues  as  com- 
mon property  exploitation,  multiple  use,  area  management  and  conflict 
resolution.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  North  American 
examples. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  350A  or  permission 


(3-0) 
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QEOG  370(1  Vi)  HYDROLOGY 

A study  of  hydrology,  focusing  on  the  various  factors  that  influence  the 
distribution  of  water  resources  in  time  and  space.  Among  the  topics 
studied  are:  evaporation  and  tran.spiration;  runoff  and  stream  gauging; 
snow  and  ice  surveying;  flood  preoiction  and  droughts.  A term  project, 
generally  involving  field  work,  is  re<iuired.  This  course  provides  the 
background  in  physical  hydrolog>’  recommended  for  students  registered 
for  Geography  .371. 

Prereriuisite:  Geography  203A,  203B,  or  permission  (2-2) 

GEOG  371  (1  ’/»)  WATER  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 

A study  of  water  resources  management  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
examining  the  influence  of  various  physical,  economic,  social,  political, 
and  technological  factors.  The  alternative  ways  in  which  such  problems 
as  water  scarcity,  floods,  and  declining  water  (piality  are  handled  will  be 
discussed.  A number  of  major  water  development  schemes  will  be 
examined  in  detail.  Students  will  be  expected  to  undertake  a modest 
research  project  and  report  upon  it. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  320  before  1970-71  or 
Geography  353. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  370  or  permission  (2-2) 

GEOG  372  (1  ’/2)  CLIMATOLOGY 

An  investigation  of  the  physical  processes  that  determine  the  variation  in 
climate  and  weather  from  place  to  place  around  the  world.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  process  of  mutual  interaction  between  the  earth's  surface 
and  the  atmosphere,  and  the  role  of  differing  surface  types  in  creating 
the  climate  above  them.  (2-2) 

GEOG  373  (1  ’/!)  APPLIED  CLIMATOLOGY 

A study  of  the  application  of  physical  principles  to  practical  problems  in 
climatology  ana  the  reciprocal  interaction  between  climate  and  man's 
activities.  Discussion  topics  will  include:  urban  effects  on  climate,  air 
pollution,  human  bioclimatology,  agricultural  climatology  and  methods 
of  microclimatic  modification. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  302  before  1970-71  or 
Geography  351  (2-2) 

GEOG  374  (1  'A)  BIOGEOGRAPHY 

This  course  provides  an  analysis  of  the  organization  of  biotic  systems. 
Origins,  dispersals,  evolution,  and  limiting  physical,  biotic  and  cultural 
factors  as  they  relate  to  present  day  distribution  patterns  and  ecological 
relationships  will  be  considered.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to:  the 
nature  of  ecological  relationships;  the  landscape  patterns  resulting  from 
these  relationships;  the  dynamic  character  of  ecosystems;  the  impact  of 
man  upon  ecological  processes  and  ecosystem  character. 

Prerequisite;  Geography  203A,  203B,  or  permission  (2-2) 

GEOG  375  (1  Vit)  FOREST  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

An  examination  of  the  geographical  and  ecological  parameters  of  forest 
systems,  and  the  relationships  of  these  parameters  to  actual  and  potential 
resource  use.  Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  coastal  forest 
resources  of  British  Columbia,  and  comparisons  drawn  with  Europe  and 
United  States  examples.  Topics,  to  be  covered  in  both  class  and  field 
work,  will  include  forests  as  functioning  ecological  and  management 
units,  historical  develcmment  and  current  changes  in  management  policy 
and  possible  trends  in  future  resource  policies. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  306  before  1970-71  or 
Geography  352 

Prerequisite:  Geography  374  or  permission  of  Department  (2-2) 

GEOG  376 (1 1/i)  GEOMORPHOLOGY 

An  investiMtion  of  the  genesis  and  distribution  of  landforms.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  techniques  used  in  the  measurement  of  those 
processes  which  are  of  prime  importance  in  the  evolution  of  glacial, 
periglacial,  temperate  and  tropical  landforms.  Marine,  karstic  and 
volcanic  landforms  will  also  be  studied.  The  course  will  involve  outside 
readings,  field  trips,  and  participation  in  a group  research  project. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  312  or  412 
Prerequisite:  Geography  203A,  203B,  or  Geology  100  or  permission 

(2-2) 


GEOG  377  (1  %)  APPLIED  GEOMORPHOLOGY 

A detailed  examination  of  the  social  relevance  of  geomorphology,  in 
which  three  areas  receive  emphasis.  Terrain  analysis  involves  the 
evaluation  of  landscapes  for  mineral  resources,  trafficability,  urban  and 
industrial  site  suitability  and  agricultural  productivity  potential.  Terrain 


stability  studies  explore  the  problems  involved  in  maintaining  landscape 
equilibrium  in  the  face  of  major  engineering  schemes  and  waste  disposal. 
Special  attention  is  also  paid  to  risk  from  natural  hazards,  es^ially 
those  of  importance  in  western  North  America,  such  as  earthquake, 
tsunamis,  avalanches  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

Outside  readings,  field  trips  and  participation  in  a group  research  project 
are  involved. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  376  (formerly  312)  or  permission  (2-2) 

GEOG  450A  (formerly  one-half  of  4501(116)  DECISION-MAKING  IN 
RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT:  THEORY 

An  advanced  course  in  the  geography  of  resources  management  and 
conservation.  Its  purposes  are  to  determine  the  factors  which  appear  to 
influence  decision-making  in  the  resources  field,  and  to  examine  the 
effects  of  different  decisions  upon  the  physical  and  human  environments. 
It  is  devoted  to  a review  of  the  various  approaches  to  the  analysis  of 
resources  management  decisions  and  their  applicability  to  a variety  of 
situations. 


Prerequisite:  Geography  350A/B  or  permission  (3-0) 

GEOG  450B  (formerly  one-half  of  450)  (116)  DECISION-MAKING  IN 
RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT:  PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS 

This  course  deals  with  a number  of  case  studies,  drawn  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  applying  theories  and  techniques  developed  in 
Geography  450A,  and  comparing  the  impacts  on  the  physical  and 
human  landscape. 

Prerequisite;  Geography  450A  (3-0) 

GEOG  451  (116,  formerly  3)  ADVANCED  WATER  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT 

An  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  contemporary  water 
resources  management.  While  the  major  focus  will  be  on  experience  in 
North  America,  illustrations  will  also  be  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A primary  interest  will  be  in  planning  and  policy  making. 

Prerequisite;  Geography  371  (3-0) 

GEOG  452  (1 16)  COASTAL  RESOURCE  ANALYSIS 

The  geographic  study  of  the  patterns,  processes  and  problems  involved  in 
managing  coastal  zone  resources.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  coastal 
zone  as  a functional  region,  the  jurisdictional  aspects  of  management, 
the  spatial  processes  apparent  in  the  coastal  zone  and  the  origin  of 
resource  use  problems.  Consideration  will  be  riven  to  cases  in  coastal 
zone  management  from  Canada,  the  United  lungdom  and  the  United 
States,  with  particular  focus  on  British  Columbia. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  350A,  350B,  or  permission  of  instructor 

(3-0) 


GEOG  453  (1 16)  MARINE  RESOURCE  ANALYSIS 

A geographic  study  of  the  territorial  organization,  use  and  management 
of  marine  resources.  Topics  to  be  investigated  include  the  common 
property  nature  of  the  ocean  areas,  different  concepts  and  principles  of 
territorial  organization  of  the  sea,  exploitation  of  ocean  resources, 
potential  uses  of  the  ocean  and  frameworks  for  future  management. 

Prerequisite;  Geography  350A,  350B,  or  permission  of  instructor 
(Biology  310  or  31 1 recommended) 


GEOG  454  (116)  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  ENERGY 
POLICY 

An  analysis  of  contemjxjrary  problems  and  issues  in  energy  policy 
development.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  global  variations  in 
energy  availability  and  requirements;  transportation  patterns,  and 
environmental  concerns.  (3-0) 


GEOG  459A  (formerly  one-half  of  459)  (116)  RECREATION 
RESOURCE  ANALYSIS:  CONCEPTS 

Introduction  to  concepts  underlying  recreational  activity  such  as 
motivations,  satisfactions,  participation  and  demand,  and  the  use  of 
concepts  such  as  multiple  use,  commons  resources,  substitutability, 
conflict  resolution,  threshold  determination  and  externalities  in  un- 
derstanding and  planning  the  management  of  recreation  resources; 
specific  case  studies  are  examined  with  sp>ecial  emphasis  on  Canadian 
and  British  Columbian  examples. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  350A,  or  permission  of  instructor 

(3-0) 

GEOG  459B  (formerly  one-half  of  459)  (1V6)  RECREATION 
RESOURCE  ANALYSIS:  EVALUATION,  PLANNING  AND 

MANAGEMENT 

Examines  the  evaluation,  planning  and  management  of  recreation 
resources  at  various  scales  and  levels  of  use  from  high  intensity  day-use 
areas  through  to  wilderness;  traces  the  evolution,  current  status  and 
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future  directions  of  park  systems;  usually  involves  a three-day  field  trip 
for  which  there  will  be  some  charge. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  459A  (3-0) 

GEOG  471  (1  Vl2)  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

The  course  offers  the  opportunity  to  undertake  advanced  work  in 
biogeography,  climatology,  geomorphology  and  hydrology.  One  of  these 
fields  will  be  specified  for  the  course  each  year.  Emphasis  is  on  learning 
through  experience,  and  students  will  complete  suitable  research  projects 
in  close  consultation  with  the  faculty  memoer.  This  course  may  be  taken 
twice  only  and  no  more  than  once  from  the  same  professor. 

NOTE:  Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  Geography  471  and  441,  470, 
472,  474,  476  or  479. 

Topics: 

471A  Blogeography 

This  course  will  centre  upon  intensive  research  projects  involving 
fieldwork,  literature  studies  and  seminar  discussions  in  ecological  or 
applied  biogeography.  Topics  will  depend  upon  class  size  and  student 
interests,  and  projects  maybe  completed  individually  or  in  groups. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  374  or  375  or  permission  (3-0) 

471 B Climatology 

This  course  will  introduce  students  to  various  techniques  used  in 
climatological  analysis,  with  special  emphasis  on  radiation  and  energy 
budget  processes.  A group  research  project  in  applied  climatology  will 
form  a major  part  of  tbe  course. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  372  or  p>ermission  (3-0) 


REGIONAL 

Pacific  Studies  200:  Gultural  Contact  and  Social  Change  in  the  Pacific 
Region  is  recommended  for  students  intending  to  take  Geography  347, 
364,  365,  447,  463,  465. 

GEOG  361 A (formerly  one-half  of  361)  (1VS>)  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
CANADA:  SYSTEMATIC  APPROACH 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  a number  of  topics  relevant  to 
the  whole  of  Canada.  The  first  half  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  such  topics 
as  the  environment  and  resource  base,  population  and  settlement,  and 
the  evolution  of  cities.  The  second  half  is  more  problem -oriented, 
dealing  with  topics  such  as  energy  resources  and  development,  foreign 
control  and  industrial  policy,  and  preservation  of  agricultural  land.  (2-2) 

GEOG  361 B (formerly  one-half  of  361)  (IVli)  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
CANADA;  REGIONAL  APPROACH 

The  regional  study  of  Canada  is  based  chiefly  on  the  macro-regions  of 
the  Atlantic  Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario,  the  Territories,  the  Prairies 
and  British  Columbia.  Tbe  elements  that  define  regional  character  are 
examined,  as  well  as  the  evolutionary  process  culminating  in  the  present 
economic  and  social  structure  of  each  region.  Regionalism  and  regional 
problems  within  these  macro-regions  also  are  investigated.  The  course 
concludes  with  a consideration  of  the  interrelationships  between  regions 
and  the  stresses  that  exist  within  the  nation. 

Prerequisite:  None,  but  Geography  361A  is  recommended  (2-2) 

GEOG  364  (formerly  half  of  464)  (1%)  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
TRADITIONAL  CHINA 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  phvsical  environment  of  China 
and  the  role  of  the  Chinese  people  in  moulding  and  changing  the  land- 
scape over  the  past  four  thousand  years.  The  subject  matter  will  deal 
primarily  with  conditions  pertaining  to  the  Chinese  earth  and  the 
Chinese  prople  in  the  period  up  to  1949,  and  provide  an  e.ssential  basis 
for  appreciation  of  the  transformation  of  China  since  1949. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  464  in  1977-78  or 
previously 

(3-0) 

GEOG  365  (formerly  half  of  464)  (1V^)  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MODERN 
CHINA 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  transformation  of  the  Chinese 
landscape  since  1949.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  the 
resource  base  in  different  economic  regions  and  the  impact  of  the 
modern  state-directed  economy  upon  settlement,  agriculture,  tran- 
sportation and  industrial  growth. 

Prerequisite:  None,  but  Geography  364  is  recommended  (3-0) 


GEOG  463  (3)  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

A geographic  survey  of  the  regions  and  resources,  both  physical  and 
human,  of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  together  with  a discussion  of 
the  problems  associated  with  underdevelopment  and  the  geographic 
implications  of  political  differences  in  the  area. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


GEOG  465  (3)  GEOGRAPHY  OF  JAPAN 

A survey  of  the  physical  environment,  cultural  patterns  and  economy  of 
Japan,  which  is  intended  to  provide  the  background  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  assess  Japan’s  role  in  the  world  today.  Both  traditional 
patterns  and  present  day  changes  will  be  discussed. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


GEOLOGY 

GEOL  100  (formerly  200)  (3)  GENERAL  GEOLOGY 

Physical  and  historical  geology.  Origin  and  structure  of  the  earth, 
materials  of  the  earth,  diastrophism,  erosion,  landforms,  mineral 
deposits,  history  of  the  earth  and  the  development  of  life. 

September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

GEOL  201  (1 V^)  STRATIGRAPHY 

An  investigation  of  some  aspects  of  the  geology  of  sedimentary  rocks.  The 
topics  discussed  include:  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  sediments; 
sediment  transport  and  accumulation;  stratification;  structures;  prac- 
tical applications  of  stratigraphy;  and  an  overview  of  the  stratigraphy  of 
Western  Canada. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  100  (formerly  200)  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

(2-2) 


GEOL  202  (1 W)  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY 

The  basic  concepts  of  structural  geologv’  are  introduced.  The  topics 
examined  include:  the  physical  controls,  tbe  analysis,  the  detection,  and 
the  geometric  display  of  geologic  structures. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  100  (formerly  200)  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

(2-2) 


GEOL  203  (1  Mt)  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINERALOGY 

A study  of  the  physical,  chemical  and  crystal  properties  of  minerals.  The 
classification  of  minerals  and  the  recognition  and  identification  of 
common  rock-forming  and  economic  minerals.  The  determination  of 
refractive  index. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  100;  Chemistry  120  or  124;  Physics  102  or  103  or 
3 units  from  Physics  100,  110, 120,  220 

(2-2) 

GEOL  204 (1  %)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PETROLOGY 

A study  of  the  optical  pro^rties  of  minerals  and  their  identification 
under  the  microscope.  Thin  section  examination  of  rocks.  The 
classification  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  100  and  203  (2-2) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

All  courses  may  not  be  offered  in  any  one  year. 

GEOG  500  (2)  COLLOQUIUM  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Presentations  from  full-time  faculty  members  concerning  issues  in  their 
fields  of  specialization  and  current  research  in  these  areas.  Presentations 
followed  by  seminar  discussion.  Faculty  presentations  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  guest  lectures  from  prominent  Geography  researchers. 
Student  presentations  will  be  based  on  material  gathered  during  Sep- 
tember field  trip.  (Grading:  INC,  COM) 

Required  core  course  September-April 

GEOG  522  (2)  SEMINAR  IN  THE  DESIGN  AND  CONDUCT  OF 
RESEARCH 

Thb  serninar  will  review  the  process  of  design  and  conduct  of  re.search.  It 
L of  steps  involved  in  problem  identification 

and  hypothesis  formulation,  and  some  consideration  of  various  unob- 
trusive data  collection  techniques.  The  course  will  conclude  with  the 
design  of  a research  proposal. 

Required  core  course 
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QEOQ  523  (2)  FIELD  TECHNIQUES  AND  CONCEPTS  IN 
QEOQRAPHY 

The  course  describes  and  explains  survey  research  technique  currently 
used  in  geography.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  mechanics  of  these 
techniques,  tneir  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  limitations. 

Retjuired  core  course 

QEOQ  524  (2)  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  QEOQRAPHY:  II 

This  course  continues  with  the  procedures  established  in  Geography  521 . 
The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application  of  various  statistical 
techniques  to  geographical  problems  rather  than  upon  the  mathematical 
bases  of  such  techniques. 

QEOQ  526  (2)  THE  NATURE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  QEOQRAPHY 

The  history  of  geography  up  to  the  twentieth  century  will  be  examined, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  the  radical  changes  in 
geographical  philosophies,  methodologies,  and  approaches  which  have 
occurred  since  1950.  The  nature  of  geography  will  be  considered  in 
relation  to  other  disciplines  and  inter-disciplines.  Recommended  for 
graduates  who  wish  to  place  their  specific  research  goals  in  the  general 
context  of  the  geographical  research  frontier. 

QEOQ  542  (2)  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

A survey  of  the  geographer’s  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
contemporary  urban  problems.  Seminars  will  be  led  by  urban  geography 
faculty. 

September- April 

QEOQ  552  (2)  SEMINAR  IN  RESOURCES  MANAQEMENT 
PROBLEMS 

A seminar  dealing  with  various  problems  encountered  in  resources 
management,  including  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data,  the 
organization  of  research,  the  formulation  of  plans  and  programs,  and  the 
analysis  of  economic  and  social  aspects  of  resource  development  projects. 
Examples  will  be  drawn  from  Canada  and  elsewhere.  Seminars  will  be 
led  by  resource  geography  faculty. 

Septem  ber- April 

QEOQ  553(2)  RECREATION  POLICY  AND  RESEARCH 

A course  dealing  with  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  recreation 
policy,  and  the  identification  of  significant  areas  for  research.  Con- 
duct^ as  a seminar,  it  will  include  presentations  from  the  instructors 
and  outside  speakers  as  well  as  students.  Each  student  will  be  responsible 
for  preparing  a detailed  proposal  for  a research  topic. 


QEOQ  555  (2)  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  MANAQEMENT  OF  COASTAL 
AND  MARINE  RESOURCES 

A seminar  on  the  problems  of  coastal  and  marine  resources  with  special 
reference  to  Canada.  Topics  to  be  investigated  may  include  coastal 
resource  conflicts,  fishery  resources. 

QEOQ  556  (2)  SEMINAR  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 
ASSESSMENT 

A review  of  the  philosophy,  process  and  methods  of  environmental 
impact  assessment.  It  will  include  specific  discussions  of  the  origins, 
approaches,  techniques  of  measurement,  and  the  political  process  of 
assessment.  Economic,  social,  and  various  physical  and  environmental 
parameters  will  be  taken  into  account.  The  course  will  conclude  with  the 
application  of  the  various  techniques  to  an  actual  case  study.  One  or 
more  field  trips  will  be  undertaken.  It  is  probable  that  the  course  will  be 
conducted  as  a joint  enterprise  with  the  Department  of  Biology. 

QEOQ  557  (2)  FOREST  RESOURCE  MANAQEMENT:  PROBLEMS 
AND  POTENTIAL 

A seminar  based  on  both  student  and  ^est  speaker  presentations 
together  with  field  excursions  that  selectively  examine  ecological,  social 
and  economic  factors  related  to  the  management  of  forest  resources  in 
British  Columbia.  Each  student  will  prepare  one  major  paper  for  critical 
discussion. 

QEOQ  560  (2)  PROBLEMS  IN  APPLIED  BEHAVIOURAL 
QEOQRAPHY 

Contemporary  issues  in  behavioural  geography,  from  microspace  (e.g. 
personal  space)  to  macrospace  (e.g.  cognitive,  imagery  of  the  city)  are 
investigated  for  their  potential  as  planning  tools.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
develop  a logical  paradigm  for  the  interdisciplinary  area  which  relates 
behavioural  geography  and  urban  design. 

QEOQ  570  (2)  QEOQRAPHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  REQIONAL 
PLANNINQ 

Contemporary  approaches  to  geographic  problems  in  Regional  Plan- 
ning. Speakers  from  three  levels  of  government  will  be  brought  in  to 
discuss  problems  and  approaches.  Readings  in  the  theory  of  planning 
from  the  geographic  viewpoint  and  presentation  of  a major  paper  will  be 
required. 

QEOQ  590  (A-Z)  (2)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  QEOQRAPHY 

Individual  titles  will  be  assigned  to  each  lettered  section  of  the  course 
arranged  by  supervisory  committees. 

QEOQ  599  (credit  to  be  determined,  normally  15  units)  M.A. 
THESIS 

QEOQ  699  (credit  to  be  determined,  normally  24  units)  PH.D. 
DISSERTATION 
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Professor. 

Rosemary  Balfour,  B.A.  (Reading),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  (1983-84). 

Peter  G.  Liddell,  M.A.  (Edin.),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Johannes  Maczewski,  Staatsexamen  (Marburg),  Ph.D.  (McGill), 
Assistant  Professor. 
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Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  provides  three  emphases  in  Germanic  Studies  which 
may  be  elected  either  independently  or  in  concert: 

11  German  Language 

2)  German  Literature  and  Cultural  History 

3)  German  Cultural  Studies  in  English  Translation 

Students  specializing  in  particular  programs  will  find  ample  scope  for 
complementing  their  German  Studies  in  such  recommended  areas  as 
English  and  Linguistics. 

All  students  planning  to  take  a concentration  in  a General  program  or 
Major  or  Honours  in  the  Department  must  take  a literature  course  at  the 
200  level  or  higher  in  English  or  any  language  other  than  German. 


Students  wishing  to  take  Third  and  Fourth  Year  courses  to  meet 
requirements  for  a B.A.  degree  on  the  General,  Major  or  Honours 
program,  must  satisfy  the  Department  that  they  have  satisfactory 
standing  in  appropriate  German  courses  at  the  200  level  or  in  German 
149.  Students  wishing  to  enrol  in  the  Honours  Program  will  first  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

An  Honours  program  in  the  Department  normally  requires  a total  of 
63  units  over  a four-year  period,  including  graduating  essay  (see  German 
499).  First  and  Second  Class  Honours  degrees  may  awarded.  A First 
Class  degree  requires  a first  class  graduating  average  and  at  least  a B -t  in 
German  499.  A Second  Class  degree  requires  a second  class  graduating 
average  and  at  least  a C -t  in  German  499. 

A student  who  fails  to  meet  departmental  requirements  for  First  Class 
standing  in  the  Honours  program  but  has  a first  class  graduating  average 
will  be  offered  the  choice  between  Second  Class  Honours  and  a First 
Class  Major  degree.  A student  who  fails  to  meet  departmental 
requirements  for  Second  Class  standing  but  has  a second  class  graduating 
average  will  be  offered  a Second  Class  Major  degree. 

The  Department  may  give  permission  for  individual  studies  and 
directed  studies  to  be  taken  under  course  numbers  German  434  and  499 
only.  No  other  course  numbers  are  offered  as  individual  studies  or 
directed  readings  at  any  time.  German  499  is  specifically  intended  for 
Honours  students;  German  434  may  be  taken  for  Major  and  Honours;  as 
a general  rule,  both  of  these  are  available  to  students  with  a grade  point 
average  of  at  least  6.50  in  German.  German  434  would  only  approved 
to  be  given  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  if  such  a student  required  the 
course  in  order  to  graduate  that  year. 

PROGRAMS  IN  GERMAN 

Qeneral  — German  100  or  140  (or  equivalent);  German  200  and  204 
(or  equivalent);  nine  units  of  German  courses  chosen  from  300  and  those 
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numbered  400  or  above. 

Major  --  German  100  or  140  (or  equivalent);  German  200  and  204  (or 
equivalent);  German  300,  420;  ten  and  one-half  units  of  other  German 
courses  including  at  least  one  of  German  414,  418,  422. 

Honours  — German  100  or  140  (or  equivalent);  German  200  and  204 
(or  equivalent);  German  300,  420;  at  least  one  of  German  414,  418,  422; 
German  499;  at  least  twelve  units  of  other  German  courses  numbered 
400  or  above. 

Students  in  the  above  programs  may  meet  the  requirements  of  Ger- 
man 100  (140)-200  by  completing  German  149. 

COURSES 

Students  with  secondary  school  credit  for  courses  in  German  will  be 
placed  by  the  Department  at  a level  appropriate  to  their  knowledge. 

Students  with  transfer  credit  from  other  post-secondary  institutions,  or 
those  who  are  fluent  in  German,  will  be  placed  at  an  appropriate  level. 

Intermediate  and  advanced  students  will  be  expected  to  have  a 
standard  bilingual  dictionary.  The  Department  recommends 
Langenscheidt’s  or  Gassell’s. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSES 
GER  100  (3)  BEGINNERS’  GERMAN 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of 
German  and  who  wish  to  acquire  a command  of  the  spoken  and  written 
language,  in  preparation  for  more  advanced  worlc.  The  language 
laboratory  will  reinforce  the  learning  of  basic  speech  patterns  and 
idioms,  and  will  complement  the  active  use  of  German  in  the  classroom. 

Text:  Moeller,  Liedloff,  Deutsch  heute 

M.L.  Hadley,  W.E.  Riedel  and  other  members  of  the  Department 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 


GER  149  (6)  INTENSIVE  GERMAN 

For  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  German  or  insufficient 
knowledge  to  enter  German  200,  this  course  is  designed  to  cover  a basic 
two-year  study  of  the  German  language  in  one  year  (equivalent  to 
German  100  plus  German  200)  and  to  provide  a rapid  and  thorough 
grounding  in  now  to  read,  write  and  speak  German,  with  emphasis  on 
making  practical  use  of  the  language  as  early  as  possible.  In  addition, 
readings  of  short  texts  will  be  introduced  at  an  early  stage  and  films  and 
slides  will  be  shown  to  illustrate  aspects  of  German-speaking  countries 
and  to  serve  as  topics  for  conversation  practice. 

Prerequisite:  None.  Students  with  credit  for  German  100  or  140,  or 
equivalent  knowledge,  may  not  take  this  course  for  credit.  Students  not 
making  satisfactory  progress  will  be  advised  to  transfer  to  German  100. 

Text:  To  be  announced 

P.G.  Liddell  September-April  (5-2;  5-2) 


INTERMEDIATE  AND  ADVANCED  GERMAN 
GER  200  (3)  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 

This  course  aims  at  improving  the  .student’s  practical  mastery  of  the 
spoken  and  written  language.  Beginning  at  the  level  attained  in  a first- 
year  university  German  course,  it  includes  a review  of  grammar, 
laboratory  practice  sessions,  oral  and  written  composition,  conversation 
and  interpretation  of  readings  selected  from  contemporary  German 
literature. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  .students  who  have  credit  for  German  290  or  149 
Prerequisite:  German  100  or  140  or  equivalent 

Text:  Lederer  et  al.,  Fortschritt  Deutsch;  Sevin  & Sevin,  Zur 
Diskussion 

M.L.  Hadley  and  other  Members  of  the  Department 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 


GER  204  (3)  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  CULTURE  AND  IN 
TRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN  LITERATURE 

A general  survey  of  the  German  cultural  heritage  through  readings 
films,  music  and  a study  of  literary  selections  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  th( 
present.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  240,  260  20 
or  202. 


Texts:  Frisch,  Biedermann  und  die  Brandstifter;  Glaude  Hill,  200  Jahre 
deuLscher  Kultur  and  others  to  be  announced 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  140  or  equivalent;  German  200  is  normally 
prerequisite  to,  or  corequisite  with,  this  course. 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 


GER  295  (3)  GERMAN  LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC 

A study  of  the  close  relationship  between  German  literature  and  music. 
The  course  will  illustrate  the  twin  themes  of  literature  in  music  and 
music  in  literature.  Texts  which  have  musical  settings,  and  compositions 
which  appear  in  literary  works,  will  be  discussed.  This  course  is  designed 
to  provide  a general  cultural  background  for  students  interested  in  more 
than  one  field.  A knowledge  of  German,  or  musical  training  is  not 
required,  although  General,  Major  or  Honours  students  of  German 
should  do  the  reading  in  the  original  German. 

Prerequisite:  Open  to  any  of  the  following  groups  of  students: 

(a)  Any  student  who  has  been  exempted  from,  or  who  has  successfully- 
completed  first  year  English  or  equivalent 

(b)  Any  student  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Music,  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts 

(c)  General,  Major,  or  Honours  students  of  German  by  permission  of  the 
Department,  as  an  elective 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  300  (3)  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION:  STYLISTICS  AND 
TRANSLATION:! 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  develop  the  student’s  mastery  of  the 
German  language  by  intensive  practice  in  the  use  of  idiom  in  oral  and 
written  composition,  translation,  and  style  analysis,  and  to  improve  oral 
fluency  by  means  of  conversation  classes. 

Prerequisite:  German  200  or  equivalent 
Texts:  Hammer,  German  Grammar  and  Usage 

R.T.K.  Symington  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

GER  304  (3)  A SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  CULTURE  (IN  ENGLISH) 

A survey  of  outstanding  cultural  trends  against  the  background  of 
Germany’s  past  and  present.  Lectures  will  focus  on  traditionm  concepts 
of  German  culture,  and  major  developments  in  religion,  philosophy, 
folklore,  literature,  art,  architecture  and  music  in  an  attempt  to  give 
students  a cultural  perspective  for  viewing  the  German  way  of  life. 
Other  areas  of  discussion  will  include  an  assessment  of  current  attitudes 
to  Germany  past  and  present. 

Representative  texts  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  English. 

Knowledge  of  German  is  not  required. 

May  be  chosen  as  an  elective  by  students  of  German  with  Departmental 
permission 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  310  (3)  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 

A study  of  major  authors  from  the  18th  Century  to  the  present  day. 

Prerequisite:  First  year  English  or  equivalent.  This  course  is  intended  as 
an  elective  for  students  in  any  faculty.  Knowledge  of  German  is  not 
required.  Open  to  Major  and  Honours  students  in  German  by  per- 
mission, as  an  elective  only 

Texts:  Goethe,  Faust;  Spender  (ed.).  Great  German  Short  Stories; 
B'uchner,  Danton’s  Death,  Woyzeck;  Mann,  Toni  Kroger;  Kafka,  The 
Metamorphosis;  Hesse,  Steppenwolf;  Brecht  The  Life  of  Galileo; 
Diirrenmatt,  The  Visit;  Weiss,  Marat/Sade;  Grass,  Cat  and  Mouse 

R.T.K.  Symington  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  320  (3)  GERMAN  NOVEL  IN  TRANSLATION 

A study  of  selected  major  works,  emphasizing  the  principal  authors  and 
trends  in  the  development  of  the  genre.  The  novel  will  be  approached 
both  as  an  art  form  and  a social  document,  and  will  be  examined  within 
a broad  cultural  context. 

Prerequisite:  Three  units  from  English  115,  121,  122.  This  course  is 
intended  as  an  elective  for  students  in  any  faculty.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man is  not  required.  Major  and  Honours  students  in  German  may  take 
the  course  as  part  of  their  programs,  but  mav  be  asked  to  read  certain 
passages  in  the  original. 

Texts:  Goethe,  Elective  Affinities;  Fontane,  Effi  Briest;  Ludwig,  Bet- 
ween Heaven  and  Earth;  Franz  Kafka,  The  Trial;  Thomas  Mann,  The 
Magic  Mountain;  Herman  Hesse,  Steppenwolf,  Siddhartha;  Gunter 
Grass,  The  Tin  Drum 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  390  (3)  GERMAN  READING  COURSE 

Rapid  survey  of  grammar,  reading  of  general  and  scientific  articles, 
designed  to  meet  the  nee^  of  students  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
German,  but  want  to  gain  reading  comprehension  in  a special  field. 
Limited  normally  to  students  in  third  and  fourth  year  or  in  graduate 
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stiulifs.  (Crfdit  cannot  be  granted  Iroth  for  German  ItX)  (or  140)  and 
3‘K),) 

Texts:  II.  Jannaeh,  Crrmaii  lor  Hcadiiin  Kiiowledne 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  400  (3)  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION,  STYLISTICS  AND 
TRANSLATION:  II 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  advance  the  student’s  mastery  of  the  German 
language  by  intensive  practice  in  the  u.se  of  idiom  in  oral  and  written 
composition,  advanceti  translation,  style  analysis,  and  to  improve  oral 
fluency  by  means  of  conversation  cla.s.ses. 

Prerequisite:  German  300  (formerly  302) 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

VV.E.  Riedel  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  403  (1  Vi)  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE 

A survey  of  the  evolution  of  German  from  the  Dark  Ages,  through  the 
religious  and  chivalric  influences  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  impact  of 
raoe,  technology  and  politics  of  today.  The  course  will  study  the  effects 
of  developments  such  as:  the  printing  press;  Luther’s  Bible  translation; 
the  influence  of  French  and  English;  and  the  manipulation  of  German 
tor  propagandistic  purposes  (e.g.,  under  National  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist regimes). 

Prerequisite:  German  200,  Linguistics  100,  or  permission  of  instructor 
(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  405 (formerly  one-half  of  417) (1  'A)  THE  NOVELLE 

As  the  most  “dramatic”  of  the  shorter  narrative  forms,  the  Novelle  gave 
rise  in  the  19th  century  to  many  attempts  to  define  its  characteristic  form 
and  its  emphasis  on  intrigue,  horror,  love  and  the  apparently  inex- 
plicable aspects  of  life.  Against  this  background,  representative 
Novellen  from  Goethe  to  the  present  day  will  be  studied  and  compared 
to  other  short  narrative  prose  forms,  such  as  the  MUrchen.  Erzdhlung, 
and  Kurzgeschichte. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  406  (formerly  one-half  of  413)  (IVI2)  GERMAN  DRAMA  AND 
THEATRE 

A study  of  the  development  of  the  German  drama  and  its  relationship  to 
the  German  theatre  from  the  18th-century  (e.g.  Lessing)  to  the  present 
day  (e.g.  Brecht).  Representative  texts  will  be  studied,  with  the  aim  of 
enabling  the  student  to  understand  various  dramatic  forms. 

September-December  (3-0) 

GER  408  (1 , formerly  3)  POETRY 

German  has  long  been  considered  an  eminently  poetic  language  because 
of  its  rich  vocabulary,  its  flexibility  in  forming  new  combinations,  its 
ability  to  express  a wide  range  of  emotion  and  thought  through  simple 
language,  and  its  rhetorical  strength.  This  course  will  introduce  the 
student  to  a variety  of  poems  from  different  periods  and  writers,  and  will 
permit  students  to  choose  a particular  poet  for  special  study.  The 
primary  concern  of  the  course  is  teaching  how  to  read  German  poetry  for 
pleasure  and  understanding. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  411  (1  'A)  MEDIEVAL  GERMAN  LITERATURE 

-An  introduction  to  chivalric  literature  and  civilization  through  the  study 
of  writers  and  their  works,  mainly  from  the  first  Bliitezeit  in  German 
literature  (1170-1250):  Early  Minnesang,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide, 
Nibelungenlied,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and 
others.  The  course  will  also  provide  a basic  introduction  to  the  Middle 
High  German  language  through  study  of  the  original  texts. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

GER  412  {^V^,  formerly  3)  GERMAN  LITERATURE  AND  CULTURE 
OF  THE 17TH  CENTURY 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Baroque  period  with  selected 
readings  in  the  fields  of  poetry,  drama,  and  prose  of  Opitz,  Gryphius, 
Grimmelshausen,  and  others.  Topics  to  be  discussed  will  include  the 
emergence  of  German  poetics  and  the  growing  acceptability  of  German 
in  a culture  formerly  dominated  by  Latin  and  Frencn.  Gomparisons  will 
be  made  with  other  art  forms  of  the  century  (mainly  music,  painting, 
and  architecture). 

Texts:  R.Fischetti,  Barock  (Reclam  9613);  J.  Biedermann,  Cenodoxus 
(Reclam  8958/9);  J.V.  Andreae,  Christianopolis  (Reclam  9786);  A 
Gryphius,  Catharina  von  Georgien  (Reclam  9751/2);  M.  Holtzwart, 


Emhlemalum  Tyrorinia  (Reclam  8.5.5.5Z7);  H.J.G.  von  Grimmelshausen, 
The  Adventuroux  SimplUisximus  (U.  of  Nebraska  I’ress,  1965) 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  414  (1  V2)  ENLIGHTENMENT 

Enlightenment  was  a 17th  to  18th  century  Euroi)ean  phenomenon  of 
broad  cultural  significance  whose  central  tenet  was  trust  in  the  ability  of 
human  Reason  to  provide  man  with  ultimate  knowledge  in  all  areas  of 
endeavour.  Literature  in  all  its  forms  (essay,  poetry,  novel,  drama) 
became  the  vehicle  for  a new  optimism,  which  was  enetjuraged  by  the 
view  that  man  should  “dare  to  know”  all  things.  This  course  studies  some 
of  the  major  German  contributions  to  rationalism  by  .selectively 
examining  such  writers  as  Albrecht  v.  Haller,  Les.sing,  Klopstock  and 
Wieland. 

Texts:  Bahr  (ed.).  Was  isi  Au/klarung  (Reclam  9714);  Albrecht  v. 
Haller,  Die  Alpen  (Reclam  8963/64);  Lessing,  Die  Erziehung  dex 
Menxchengexchlechtx  (Reclam  8968)  and  Nathan  der  Weixe  (Reciam  3); 
Klopstock,  Gedichte  (Fischer  Bucherei  1066);  Wieland,  Der  Prozesx  um 
dex  Eseh  Schatten  (Glarendon  German  Series) 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  German  410  or  412  (3) 

September-December  (3-0) 

GER  416  (formerly  one-half  of  412)  (1W)  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
STORM  AND  STRESS 

A study  of  one  of  the  briefest,  yet  most  momentous  revolutionary  periods 
in  the  history  of  German  literature  (1770-1790)  through  reading,  in- 
terpretation, and  critical  analysis  of  some  of  the  early  works  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  and  their  contemporaries. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  418  (formerly  one-half  of  410)  (1 W)  CLASSICISM 

The  literary  period  commonly  described  as  German  Classicism  spans,  in 
its  broadest  outlines,  the  years  1750-1810.  More  particularly,  it  describes 
that  elevated  classical  idealism  represented  in  the  works  of  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  Holderlin  written  between  1786  (Goethe’s  Journey  to  Italy) 
and  1805  (Schiller’s  death). 

Against  the  background  of  classical  antiquity,  this  course  examines  such 
major  themes  as  the  tragedy  of  the  individual  in  political  society, 
freedom  and  self-determination,  and  the  search  for  human  values. 

Texts;  Goethe,  Egmont,  Hermann  and  Dorothea  (MacMillan);  Schiller, 
Maria  Stuart  (MacMillan);  Wallenstein  and  Selected  Poemx  (MacMillan; 
Holderlin:  Hyperion 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

GER  420  (formerly  one-half  of  410)  (1 W)  FAUST 

Goethe’s  Faust,  commonly  regarded  as  the  greatest  single  work  in 
German  literature,  provides  the  student  with  a sp>ecial  ch^lenge  in  its 

f>anoramic  treatment  of  key  themes  found  both  in  Germany’s  centuries- 
ong  literary  tradition,  and  in  the  works  of  Goethe.  Here  questions 
concerning  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  morality,  faith  ancf  reason, 
myth  and  reality  are  presented  with  both  lyrical  and  symbolic  breadth. 
Against  the  background  of  the  Faust-myth  and  its  traditions  this  course 
focuses  on  Goethe’s  achievement  through  detailed  study  of  selected 
sections  of  Parts  I and  II  of  his  work. 

Text;  J.W.  von  Goethe,  Faust,  (Goldmann  Klassiker  7517) 

January-April  (3-0) 

GER  422  (formerly  one-half  of  404)  (1 W)  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM 

The  beginnings  and  principal  achievements  of  this  movement  coincided 
with  the  period  of  Glassicism.  As  an  Idealistic  movement,  however,  it 
emphasized  individual  sentiments,  ideas  and  moods,  and  fostered  a 
renewed  German  national  feeling.  Starting  from  a well-defined 
philosophical  basis,  writers  explored  in  poetry  and  prose  new  realms  of 
the  imamnation.  This  course  is  a study  of  Romantic  myth,  fantasy,  fairy- 
tale, and  ghost  story.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  art  and  music. 

January-April  (3-0) 

GER  424  (formerly  one-half  of  413)  (1  Vi)  19TH-CENTURY  GERMAN 
AUTHORS 

Emphasizing  drama  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  course  examines  the 
major  changes  in  19th-century  German  literature  against  the 
background  of  the  weat  social  and  political  upheavals  of  the  period.  In 
surveying  the  work  of  writers  from  Kleist  and  Grillparzer,  through 
Buchner,  Heine  and  Hebbel,  to  Fontane  and  Hauptmann,  the  course 
will  pursue  such  topics  as:  the  struMle  for  an  ideal  vision  in  an  in- 
creasingly materialistic  world;  comedy  and  social  drama;  Biedermeier 
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conversation  and  the  young  liberal  writers;  the  effects  of  in- 
dustrialization and  of  Darwin  on  literature;  Realism  as  a reflection  of,  or 
refuge  from,  a harsher  reality. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  426  (formerly  one-half  of  401)  (IVz)  MODERN  GERMAN 
LITERATURE:  I 

A study  of  representative  literarv  texts  of  Naturalism,  Expressionism, 
Impressionism,  and  Neue  Sachlichkeit  within  the  context  of  social  and 
intellectual  developments  of  the  time.  Comparisons  with  other  art  forms 
will  be  made.  Selections  from  the  following  authors  will  be  studied: 
Rilke,  George,  Hauptmann,  Wedekind,  Kaiser,  Hofmannsthal, 
Schnitzler,  Brecht,  Zuckmayer. 

Texts:  Hauptmann,  Vor  Sonnenaujgang,  Die  Weber;  Wedekind, 
FrtMingserwachen;  Hofmannsthal,  Tor  and  Tod,  Jedermann;  Georg 
Kaiser,  Von  morgens  bis  mitternachts.  Die  Burger  von  Calais;  Brecht, 
Die  Dreigroschenoper;  Zuckmayer,  Der  Hauptmann  von  Kopenick;  and 
selections  from  the  poetry  of  Rilke,  George,  Hofmannsthal  and  of  Ex- 
pressionism 

September-December  (3-0) 

GER  428  (formerly  one-half  of  401)  (IV2)  MODERN  GERMAN 
LITERATURE:  II 

A study  of  selected  literary  works  of  e.g.  Kafka,  Hesse,  Thomas  Mann, 
and  Brecht  against  the  background  of  changing  social,  political  and 
intellectual  conditions  in  Germany,  from  the  Weimar  Republic  to  the 
end  of  the  Third  Reich. 

Texts:  Kafka,  Die  Vericandlung  and  other  selections;  Hesse,  Der 
Steppenwolj;  Thomas  Mann,  Tonio  Kroger,  Der  Tod  in  Venedig; 
Brecht,  Mutter  Courage.  Der  gute  Mensch  von  Sezuan 

January-April  (3-0) 

GER  431  (formerly  one-half  of  402)  (IV2)  CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN  LITERATURE 

A study  of  selected  works  of  West  German,  Austrian  and  Swiss  writers 
since  1945.  Within  the  context  of  political,  social  and  cultural 
developments,  selections  from  the  following  authors  will  be  studied: 
Borchert,  Boll,  Grass,  Weiss,  Lenz,  Handke,  Frisch,  Dilrrenmatt. 

Texts:  Borchert,  Draussen  vor  der  Tur;  Zuckmayer,  Des  Teu^ls 
General;  Hochwalder,  Das  heilige  Experiment;  Durrenmatt,  Der 
Besuch  der  alten  Dame,  Die  Physiker;  Frisch,  Andorra,  Biedermann  und 


die  Brandstifter;  Weiss,  Marat/Sade;  B’dll,  Katharina  Blum  and  others 
(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  432  (formerly  one-half  of  402) (1  Vz)  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE 
AND  THOUGHT  OF  EAST  GERMANY 

Since  the  creation  of  East  Germany  as  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  it  has  established  a distinctive  literarv  and  linguistic  domain. 
This  course  will  discuss  and  analyze  major  works  of  literature  and  other 
art  forms  created  after  1949  in  the  light  of  socialist  aesthetics  from  Marx 
to  the  present.  Topics  will  include:  Soviet  Ideology  and  East  German 
Gulture;  Politics  and  Art;  Dissidents  and  Gonformists;  East  German 
Literature  and  the  West. 

Lectures  and  Seminars 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  434A  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (1 V2)  SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Designed  for  Major  and  Honours  students,  this  course  may  be  offered 
either  as  a reading  course,  a tutorial,  or  a seminar  as  warranted. 
Students  wishing  to  register  for  this  course  must  consult  with  the 
Chairman.  This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics, 
with  permission  of  the  Department. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  434B  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Designed  for  Major  and  Honours  students,  this  course  may  be  offered 
either  as  a reading  course,  a tutorial,  or  a seminar  as  warranted. 
Students  wishing  to  register  for  this  course  must  consult  with  the 
Chairman.  This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics, 
with  permission  of  the  Department. 

(Not  offered) 

GER  499  (formerly  490)  (3)  HONOURS  TUTORIAL  AND 
GRADUATING  ESSAY 

This  course  will  be  conducted  either  as  an  individual  tutorial  or  seminar 
as  demand  warrants.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  the  student  develop  critical 
approaches  to  specialized  materials  at  an  advanced  level,  and  to  assist  in 
preparation  of  a scholarly  essay  on  an  assigned  topic.  The  essay  must 
conform  to  acceptable  standards  of  style  and  format,  and  be  submitted 
before  the  end  of  second-term  classes.  An  oral  examination  covering  the 
topic  of  the  essay  will  normally  be  given. 

September-April  (3-0) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISPANIC  AND  ITALIAN  STUDIES 


Caroline  Monahan,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (London), 
Assistant  Professor  (Spanish)  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Gregory  P.  Andrachuk,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate  Professor 
(Spanish). 

Antonio  Fama,  B.A.  (Brock),  M.A.  (W.  Ont.),  Ph.D.  (S.U.N.Y., 
Buffalo),  Associate  Professor  (Spanish). 

Francis  L.  Gomez,  B.A.  (Exeter),  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Tor.), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Lloyd  H.  Howard,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins), 
A.ssistant  Professor  (Italian). 

Jerrold  L.  Mordaunt,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Utah),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Assistant 
Professor  (Spanish). 

Hilda  B.  Alfaro,  M.A.  (S.  Fraser),  Visiting  Lecturer  (1983-84). 

Gabriel  A.  Niccoli,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
(1983-84). 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

Students  wishing  to  take  courses  in  Spanish  at  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Year  levels  are  reminded  that  thev  must  have  the  prerequisites  of  the  first 
two  years  including  Spanish  260  and  Spanish  290.  Exceptions  may  be 
made  with  the  permission  of  the  Department. 

Students  wishing  to  take  Third  and  Fourth  Year  courses  to  meet 
requirements  for  a B.A.  degree  on  the  General,  Major  or  Honours 
Program,  must  satisfy  the  Department  that  they  have  satisfactory 
standing  in  appropriate  courses  at  the  200  level.  Spanish  290  should  be 
taken  m the  Second  Year  and  Spanish  .302  in  the  Third  Year.  Students 
doing  a General  or  Major  in  Spanish  may  take  Spanish  260  in  either  the 
Second  or  Third  Year. 

An  Honours  program  in  the  Department  of  Hispanic  and  Italian 
Studies  normally  retjuires  a total  of  66  units  over  a four-year  period.  An 


Honours  student’s  graduation  standing  is  based  on  his  graduating 
average. 

Students  socializing  in  Spanish  (including  Honours),  will  find  that 
they  have  sufficient  electives  to  enable  them  to  concentrate  in  a second 
field  - for  example,  another  language.  Classics,  English,  History, 
Linguistics.  A wise  selection  of  courses  is  particularly  important  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  enter  graduate  school,  teaching,  library  work, 
government  service,  etc.  The  Department  Chairman  will  be  Happy  to 
assist  students  with  their  selection  of  courses. 

PROGRAMS  IN  SPANISH 

General  - First  Year;  Spanish  100;  Second  Year:  Spanish  260  and  290; 
Third  and  Fourth  Years;  Spanish  302  and  six  units  of  Spanish  courses 
numbered  400  or  above,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Major  - First  Year:  Spanish  100;  Second  Year;  Spanish  260  and  290; 
Third  and  Fourth  Years:  Spanish  302  and  twelve  units  in  Spanish  courses 
numbered  4(X)  or  above,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Honours  - First  Year:  Spanish  100;  Second  Year:  Spanish  260  and  290; 
Third  and  Fourth  Years:  Spanish  302  and  420  and  at  least  fifteen  units  of 
courses  numbered  400  or  above,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 
a particular  year 

SPANISH 

SPAN  100(3)  BEGINNERS’  SPANISH 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  the  basic  skills  of 
pronunciation,  reading,  writing  and  conversation.  Attention  will  be 
paid  to  essential  points  of  grammar. 


September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 


Ilvipanir  and  Italian  SludU's.  Arts  and  S(  irnrr 


SPAN  240  (3)  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

A rovu'w  of  llu-  fundaim-ntals  of  tlu-  Spanish  language,  designed  to 
reinforce  and  develop  the  student's  s[x*aking  skills,  comprehension  arid 
writing  ability;  readings  will  he  of  a topical  nature;  one  hour  a week  will 
he  des  oted  to  eom  ersation, 

NOTE:  Students  who  intend  to  do  major  or  honours  work  in  Spanish 
should  take  Spanish  260  and  2!X). 

Sejitembcr-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

SPAN  260  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  SPAIN 
AND  SPANISH  AMERICA 

(For  students  who  intend  to  do  major  or  honours  work  in  Spanish.  May 
also  be  taken  as  an  elective.) 

Study  of  modern  authors,  composition,  and  a.ssigned  themes. 

September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

SPAN  290  (3)  REVIEW  GRAMMAR  AND  CONVERSATION 

Intensive  review  of  grammatical  structures,  concentrating  on  the 
acquisition  of  composition  and  translation  skills;  readings  will  be  taken 
from  significant  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  authors;  one  hour  a 
week  will  be  devoted  to  conversation. 

NOTE:  For  students  who  intend  to  do  major  or  honours  work  in 
Spanish.  This  course  should  be  taken  in  the  Second  year.  May  also  be 
taken  as  an  elective. 

September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

SPAN  302  (3)  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION,  TRANSLATION  AND 
STYLISTICS:  I 

This  course  concentrates  on  advancing  the  student’s  communication 
skills.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  mastery  of  spoken  Spanish, 
translation,  composition  and  readings. 

September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

SPAN  306  (1'/^)  SPANISH  CULTURE  AND  CIVILIZATION  (IN 
ENGLISH) 

An  introduction  to  the  artistic,  intellectual,  social  and  political  history  of 
Spain  from  pre-Roman  times  to  the  twentieth  century,  using  patterns 
and  events  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of  Spanish  attitudes  ana  tnought; 
specific  reference  will  be  made  to  Muslim  Spain,  the  exploration  and 
conquest  of  the  New  World,  the  loss  of  Spain’s  overseas  empire,  and  the 
Civil  War. 

Knowledge  of  Spanish  is  not  required. 

May  be  chosen  as  an  elective  by  General,  Major  or  Honours  students  of 
Hispanic  studies  (3-0) 

SPAN  307  (1V^)  LATIN  AMERICAN  CULTURE  AND  CIVILIZATION 
(IN  ENGLISH) 

An  introduction  to  the  artistic,  intellectual,  social  and  political  hLstory  of 
Latin  America  from  pre-Columbian  times  to  the  present;  particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  indigenous  cultures,  the  exploration  and 
conquest  and  the  vears  which  led  to  independence  (1800-1825).  Con- 
temporary political  trends  will  be  analyzed,  drawing  examples  from  the 
situation  in  Central  America,  the  Cuban  Revolution,  the  dictatorships  in 
Chile  and  Argentina,  etc.  Contemporar>'  literary  and  intellectual  trends 
will  be  viewed  through  such  major  figures  as  Gabriel  Garcfa  Marquez, 
Pablo  Neruda,  and  Jorge  Luis  Borges. 

Knowledge  of  Spanish  is  not  required. 

May  be  chosen  as  an  elective  by  General,  Major  or  Honours  students  of 
Hispanic  Studies 

(3-0) 

SPAN  400  (3)  THE  SPANISH  REALIST  NOVEL  OF  THE  19TH 
CENTURY 

The  development  of  Spanish  realism  from  its  origins  in  costumbrismo  to 
naturalism;  selected  works  of  the  major  authors  will  be  studied  in  the 
context  of  contemporary  trends  in  other  countries. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SPAN  401  (1  Vi , formerly  3)  THE  GENERATION  OF  1898 

The  ideological  and  aesthetic  response  of  an  important  group  of  writers 
to  the  social  and  intellectual  problems  of  turn-of-the-century  Spain; 
selected  works  of  the  major  authors  will  be  studied,  with  sp^ialem- 
phasis  on  their  fiction. 

(3-0) 

SPAN  402  (1 W , formerly  3)  CERVANTES’  DON  QUIXOTE 

A study  of  Don  Quijote  in  the  context  of  Cervantes’  life  and  times.  (3-0) 


SPAN  406A  (formerly  one-half  of  406)  (IV2)  EARLY  MEDIEVAL 
LITERATURE  (1100-1350) 

A study  of  Spanish  literature  covering  the  turbulent  formative  jH-riod  of 
Spain  as  a nation,  Ix-ginning  with  the  I’ortna  de  Mio  Cid.  the  epic  of  the 
warrior-hero,  and  ending  with  the  ribald  I, thro  de  burn  amor,  by  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita. 

(3-0) 

SPAN  406B  (formerly  one-half  of  406)  (IVi)  LATE  MEDIEVAL 
LITERATU  RE  (1 350-1 500) 

A study  of  the  major  works  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  in  Spain,  dealing  w ith 
aspects  of  Courtly  Love,  anti-  and  pro-feminism,  and  "immorality", 
beginning  with  the  Corhacho  by  the  Archjiriest  of  Talavera,  and  ending 
with  the  story  of  the  Spanish  bawd.  La  CeieHtina. 

(3-0) 

SPAN  410  (1 W , formerly  3)  SPANISH  ROMANTICISM 

The  development  of  Spanish  Romanticism  from  its  origins  to  Becquer, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Ivric  pix-try  and  drama;  the  aesthetic  and 
ideological  characteristics  of  the  movement  will  be  studied  in  the  worlcs 
of  the  major  authors. 

(3-0) 

SPAN  411  (3,  formerly  1W)20TH  CENTURY  NOVEL 

A study  of  the  main  currents  of  the  modern  novel  in  Spain,  with  special 
emphasis  on  individual  responses  to  the  Civil  W'ar  (19.36-39)  and  on  the 
development  of  the  novel  as  a vehicle  for  six-ial  criticism;  recent  trends 
will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  continuing  .search  for  new  values. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Spanish  412  prior  to  1979-80 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


SPAN  412(1  Vi,  formerly  3)  20TH  CENTURY  DRAMA  AND  POETRY 

A study  of  the  drama  and  poetry  of  modern  Spain,  cov'ering  the  works  of 
such  writers  as  Juan  Ramon  Jimdhez,  Garcia  Lorca,  Pedro  Salinas  and 
Alfonso  Sastre. 

(3-0) 


SPAN  413(3) GOLDEN  AGE  DRAMA 

A study  of  the  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  the  middle  of  the 
16th  Century  to  the  end  of  the  17th  Century;  particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


SPAN  414  (IVi,  formerly  3)  LITERATURE  OF  SPANISH  AMERICA 
(1492-1880) 

A study  of  the  literature  and  literary  trends  of  Spanish  America  from 
1492  to  c.  1880.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Romanticism  and 
Realism . 

September-December  (3-0) 

SPAN  415  (3)  20TH  CENTURY  SPANISH  AMERICAN  FICTION 

A study  of  the  Spanish  American  novel  and  short  .story. 

A.  Fama  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


SPAN  416  (1  Vi)  SPANISH  AMERICAN  POETRY  AND  DRAMA 

A study  of  the  main  currents  in  Spanish  American  Poetry  and  Drama. 


Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Spanish  415  prior  to 
1980-81 


Januars'-April  (3-0) 


SPAN  417  (formerly  parts  of  403  and  404)  (IVi)  POETRY  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  AGE 

A study  of  the  poetry  of  the  Golden  Age  in  Spain,  ranging  from  the 
pastoral  to  the  satirical;  particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  works 
of  Herrera,  Carcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Quevedo  and  Cdngora. 

(3-0) 


SPAN  418  (formerly  part  of  403)  (IVs)  MYSTICISM  IN  THE  16TH 
CENTURY 

A study  of  man  s search  for  union  with  the  Eternal  as  expressed  in  the 
writings  of  the  Spanish  mystics,  particularly  St.  Tere.sa  of  Avila  and  St. 
John  of  the  Cross. 

(3-0) 

SPAN  420  (3)  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION,  TRANSLATION  AND 
STYLISTICS:  II 

The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  student’s  mastery  of  Spanish  bv 
enhancing  reading,  writing  and  communication  skills.  Includ^  will  be 
intensive  practice  in  composition  and  translation,  together  with  an 
introduction  to  style  analysis  through  discussion  of  selected  texts. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  302 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


90  History,  Arts  and  Science 


SPAN  425  (IV2,  formerly  3)  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPANISH 
LANGUAGE 

A study  of  the  development  of  the  Spanish  language  from  its  origins  in 
Vulgar  Latin  to  its  stabilization  in  Cervantes’  time. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  290  (3-0) 

SPAN  426  (1 V2)  TRANSLATION  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

A review  of  basic  linguistic  and  cultural  patterns  and  the  problems  of 
translation;  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  translating  material  drawn  from  a large  variety  of  fields 
including  advertising,  Dusiness,  literature,  politics,  law,  social  work  and 
the  sciences. 

(3-0) 

SPAN  430  (1  or  3)  DIRECTED  READING  COURSE 

For  Honours  and  Major  students. 


ITALIAN 

ITAL  100  (3)  FIRST  YEAR  ITALIAN 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  the  basic  skills  of 
pronunciation,  reading,  writing,  and  conversation.  Attention  will  be 
paid  to  essential  points  of  grammar. 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 


ITAL  200  (3)  SECOND  YEAR  ITALIAN 

A review  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Italian  language,  designed  to 
reinforce  and  develop  the  student’s  speaking  skills,  comprehension,  and 
writing  ability;  there  will  be  a particular  focus  on  important  finer  points 
of  grammar  and  translation.  Readings  are  taken  from  modern  Italian 
autnors.  One  hour  a week  will  be  entireh'  devoted  to  conversation. 

September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

ITAL  310  (formerly  part  of  302)  (1 V2)  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND 
TRANSLATION 

Conducted  entirely  in  Italian,  this  course  is  designed  to  increase  oral 
proficiency,  and  to  aid  written  expression  through  grammatical  analysis, 
translation,  and  composition. 

(3-0) 

ITAL  311  (formerly  part  of  302)  (IV2)  SELECTED  20TH  CENTURY 
ITALIAN  AUTHORS 

This  course,  given  in  Italian,  studies  principal  literary  movements  of  the 
20th  Century  with  selections  from  some  of  the  major  authors  of  the 
period.  They  include:  Pirandello.  Svevo,  Moravia,  Ungaretti,  Montale, 
and  Calvino. 

(3-0) 

ITAL  403  (3)  DANTE’S  DIVINE  COMEDY  (In  English) 

A study  of  all  three  parts  of  the  Divine  Comedy:  the  Injerno.  the 
Purgatorio,  and  the  Paradiso.  and  their  relationship  to  Courth’  Love, 
mytnology,  theolog)',  and  medieval  thought  in  general. 

Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 


G.R.  Ian  MacPherson,  B.A.  (Assumption  U.  of  Windsor),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(W.  Ont.),  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Alan  F.J.  Artibise,  B.A.  (Man.),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time  Adjunct 
Professor. 

Ralph  C.  Croizier,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  (Wash.),  Ph.D.  (Calif., 
Berkeley),  Professor. 

Brian  W.  Dippie,  B.A.  (Alta.),  M.A.  (Wyo.),  Ph.D.  (Texas),  Professor. 

Sydney  W.  Jackman,  B.S.,  M.A.  (Wash.),  A.M.,  PhD.  (Harvard), 
F.S.A.,  F.R.  Hist.S.,  Professor. 

Angus  G.  McLaren,  B.A.  (Brit.  Gol.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard), 
Professor. 

Reginald  H.  Roy,  C.D.,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  F.R. 
Hist.S..  Professor. 

David  A.T.  Stafford,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  Ph.D.  (London),  Professor. 

Peter  A.  Baskerville,  B.A.  (Tor.),  M.A.  Ph.D.  (Queen’s),  Associate 
Professor. 

Morris  Berman,  B.A.  (Cornell),  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Associate 
Professor. 

Chad  M.  Gaffield,  B.A.,  M.A.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Toronto),  Associate 
Professor. 

Charlotte  S.M.  Girard,  B.A.  (Brit.  Gol.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Bryn  Mawr), 
Associate  Professor. 

James  E.  Hendrickson,  B.A.  (Sask.),  B.Ed.  (Alta.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.), 
As,sociate  Professor. 

John  Money,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cantab.),  Associate  Professor. 

Patricia  E.  Roy,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Associate  Professor. 

Donald  L.  Senese,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor. 

W.  George  Shelton,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Man.),  Ph.D.  (Pa.),  Associate 
Professor. 

E.  Patricia  Tsurumi,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard), 
Associate  Professor. 

Arthur  H.  Bartsch,  B.Th.  (M.B.  Bible  Coll.),  B.A.  (Western  Ont.), 
M.A.  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

Robert  J.  McCue,  B.A.,  B.Ed.,  (Alta.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brigham  Young), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Eric  G.  Nellis,  B.A.  (Calgary),  M.A.  (W.  Ont.),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  ('1983-84). 

T.R.  Ravindranathan,  B.A.  (Utah  State),  M.A.  (S.  Fraser),  D.  Phil. 
(Oxf.),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

Eric  W . Sager,  B.  A.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Phyllis  M.  Senese,  B.A.  (Tor.),  M.A.  (Carleton),  Ph.D.  (York),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Wesley  T.  Wooley,  A.B.  (111.),  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Assistant 
Profes,sor. 

Rainer Baehre,B. A.,  M.A.,  M.Phil.  (Waterloo),  Visiting  Lecturer  (1983- 
84). 

Wayne  R.  Knights,  B.A.  (S.  Fraser),  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Lecturer 
(1983-84) . 

Rosemarie  Waltraud  McWhorter-Schade,  B.A.,  B.A.,  M.A.  (York) 
Visiting  Lecturer  (1983-84). 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree,  see  page  214, 
for  graduate  courses,  see  page  96. 


UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  offers  undergraduate  course  work  at  two  levels; 
introductory  courses  at  the  200  level,  open  to  first  and  second  year 
students;  and  advanced  courses  at  the  300  and  4(X)  level,  open  to  students 
in  both  third  and  fourth  years.  Students  are  strongly  advis^  to  complete 
introductory  courses  in  a riven  area  before  undertaking  advanced 
courses  in  the  same  area.  Students  may  not  enrol  in  introductory  courses 
after  completing  an  advanced  course  in  the  same  area;  students  may  not 
enrol  concurrently  in  introductory  and  advanced  courses  in  the  same 
area  without  written  permission  from  the  instructor  in  the  advance 
course.  Please  note  that  enrolment  in  seminars  is  limited  and  that  the 
consent  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  registration.  In  some  instances, 
seminars  in  the  first  term  may  be  offered  again  in  the  second  if  there  is 
sufficient  demand. 

All  history  courses  require  substantial  written  and  reading  assign- 
ments. Information  about  textbooks  in  all  courses  is  available  from  the 
bookstore. 


GENERAL 

The  General  Program  consists  of  any  9 units  of  historx'  courses 
numbered  300  and  above  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Students  entering 
the  General  Program  should  normally  complete  6 units  of  introductory 
history  courses  in  the  first  and  second  years. 

MAJOR 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Major  Program,  a student,  should  have  a C 
average  in  6 units  of  introductory  history  courses.  In  his  third  and  fourth 
years,  the  student  must  take  15  units  in  history  courses  number^  300 
and  above.  Of  these  15  units,  a minimum  of  6 and  a maximum  of  12 
units  should  be  selected  from  one  area  of  interest.  In  addition,  9 units  of 
non-history  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  department 
adviser  to  Majors.  Students  interested  in  majoring  in  history  are  advised 
to  consult  the  Majors  Adviser  in  their  first  year  if  possible.  Majors  must 
have  their  third  and  fourth  year  programs  approved  bv  the  Majors 
Adviser. 

o *>**‘0*7.  a maximum  of  3 units  taken  from  Classical 

Studies  330,  340,  480A  and  480C  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a course  in 
European  history. 


nUNUUHS 


Honours  Program,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
M independently  and  intensively  than  is  normally  possible  in 
the  Major  and  General  Program.  Through  small  seminars,  directed 
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rfadiiijjs.  and  individual  instruction  in  writing  and  research,  the 
Honours  Program  encourages  students  to  think  critically  and  to  dee|)en 
their  understanding  of  both  the  content  and  craft  of  history.  While  the 
primary  intent  of  the  Honours  Program  is  to  help  any  interested  and 
talented  student  of  history  achieve  an  excellent  education  in  the  liberal 
arts,  the  Program  should  be  especially  aseful  for  students  contemplating 

f Graduate  work  in  history  or  careers  in  high  school  teaching,  journalism, 
aw.  library  science,  or  government  service. 

The  Honours  Program  consists  of  30  units  of  course  work  normally 
taken  during  a student’s  third  and  fourth  years  of  study.  Honours 
students  must  complete,  usually  by  the  end  of  their  third  year.  History 
480,  Approaches  to  History,  and  History  495,  an  honours  tutorial 
requiring  a research  essay  of  7,500-10,000  words.  During  their  fourth 
years,  students  may  take  either  Histoiy  496,  a second  honours  tutorial 
requiring  a 7,500-10,000  word  research  essay,  or  History  497,  a course 
enabling  students  to  expand  their  third  year  research  essays  into  theses  of 
15,000-25,000  words. 

As  part  of  History  496  and  497  an  oral  examination  will  be  conducted 
by  a committee  composed  of  the  faculty  supervisor  of  the  paper,  the 
second  reader  of  the  paper  and  the  departmental  Honours  Adviser.  The 
examination  will  be  open  to  other  interested  members  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Also,  Honours  students  must  complete  an  additional  nine  units  of 
history  at  the  advanced  level  and  twelve  units  of  electives  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Honours  Adviser.  Furthermore,  students  are 
required  to  demonstrate  a reading  knowledge  of  a language  other  than 
English  by  passing,  with  at  least  a C,  a 200  level  language  course  (French 
180  is  also  acceptable)  or  by  successfully  writing  and  passing  a sp>ecial 
language  examination  administered  by  the  Department  of  History. 

Admission  to  the  Honours  Program  requires  a high  second  class 
standing  in  six  units  of  history  courses  or  seminars.  Application  for 
admission  to  the  Honours  Program  should  normally  be  made  in  the 
spring,  during  the  student’s  second  year,  although  a small  number  of 
third  year  ap^dications  may  also  be  accepted. 

Honours  candidates  are  required  to  have  their  program  of  courses 
approved  by  the  Honours  Adviser.  To  avoid  overspecialization.  Honours 
students  are  encouraged  to  study  more  than  one  area  of  history  and  to 
choose  several  courses  outside  the  Department  of  History.  Candidates 
whose  performance  is  unsatisfactory  may  be  required  to  transfer  from 
the  Honours  Program  to  the  Major  Program.  Admission  to  the  fourth 
year  Honours  Program  is  conditional  upon  satisfactory  performance  in 
the  third  year. 

First  and  Second  Class  Honours  degrees  may  be  awarded.  A First 
Class  degree  requires  a first  class  graduating  average  and  at  least  a 5.50 
average  in  Honours  courses  (History  480,  495,  496  and  497).  If  an 
honours  student  has  a first  class  graduating  average  but  has  averaged 
2.50  to  5.49  in  Honours  courses,  the  student  will  be  given  the  option  of 
receiving  Second  Class  Honours  or  a First  Class  Major.  A Second  Class 
degree  requires  a second  class  graduating  average  and  at  least  a 2.50 
average  in  Honours  courses. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

NOTE:  A brochure  will  be  available  through  the  department  office  at 
the  start  of  the  advance  registration  period,  and  will  include  any  changes 
in  scheduling  made  after  publication  of  the  University  Calendar,  as  well 
as  additional  inf ormation  not  available  at  that  time. 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 
any  particular  year. 

Please  note  --  first  year  students  may  enrol  in  introductory  courses  at 
the  200  level. 


HIST  230  (3)  HISTORY  OF  CANADA 

A survey  of  Canadian  development  frtmi  the  beginning  of  the  French 
regime  to  the  present.  This  course  is  strongly  recommended  to  students 
wishing  to  take  advanc-ed  courses  in  Catiadian  history. 

Septemfrer-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  234  (3)  MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  WESTERN  THOUGHT 

A survey  of  the  most  influential  ideas  and  intellectual  movements  of 
western  culture  from  their  origins,  in  Creece,  and  the  Middle  East,  to 
recent  times.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  History  4(X). 

W.G.  Shelton  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

* HIST  236(3)  MEDIEVAL  EUROPE 

Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  western  Roman  Empire  to  the  Renaissance;  a 
survey  of  feudalism,  manorialism,  the  church,  and  the  political  and 
intellectual  life  that  characterized  the  middle  ages. 

R.J.  McCue  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

* HIST  240  (3)  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

After  providing  a brief  background  in  medieval  institutions,  this  course 
surveys  European  history  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  early  twentieth 
century.  The  lectures  will  focus  on  political,  intellectual,  cultural,  and 
social  aspects  of  European  society  and  the  modern  state  as  it  emerges  in 
the  contemporary  world. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

* HIST  242(3)  MAIN  CURRENTS  IN  20TH  CENTURY  HISTORY 

This  course  offers  a background  for  contemporary  world  problems, 
surveying  major  historical  developments  and  themes  of  the  20tn  century 
in  Europe,  the  Communist  world.  East  Asia,  and  North  America.  Of- 
fered on  a team-teaching  basis,  it  combines  lectures  and  discussion 
groups  and  provides  an  introductory  survey  for  most  senior  courses  in 
20th  century  history. 

R.C.  Croizier  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

' History  236,  History  240,  and  History  242  are  introductory  courses  to 
European  history  and  as  such  are  recommended  to  all  Major  and 
Honours  candidates  as  well  as  to  students  who  are  not  intending  to 
specialize  in  history. 

HIST  252  (PACI  252)  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHINESE  AND 
JAPANESE  CIVILIZATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  traditional 
civilizations  of  China  and  Japan.  Though  a survey  of  many  thousands  of 
years  in  so  short  a space  in  time  must  of  necessity  be  selective,  the  course 
will  consider  topics  in  the  political,  social,  intellectual,  and  economic 
history  of  the  two  civilizations. 

Students  interested  in  this  course  may  also  be  interested  in  Chinese  301, 
302,  303,  Japanese  301,  302. 

E.P.  Tsurumi,  R.C.  Croizier  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  260  (1 V5)  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

A general  survey  of  some  of  the  major  achievements  of  Western  science 
from  antiquit>'  to  the  present;  Aristotle,  Galileo,  Darwin  and  Einstein 
will  be  among  those  thinkers  whose  work  is  examined. 

M.  Berman  January-April  (3-0) 


HIST  205  {'A  or  3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HISTORY 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  kinds  of  questions 
historians  ask  about  the  past.  The  subject  matter  may  vary  according  to 
the  particular  area  of  specialization  of  the  instructor,  and  students  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Department  about  the  specific  topic  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  given  year. 


M.  Berman  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  210  (3)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  present.  This  course  is  strongly  recommended  to 
students  wishing  to  take  advanced  courses  in  American  history. 


HIST  220 (3)  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


History  220  is  designed  as  a course  for  those  who  wish  some  acquaintance 
with  the  broad  sweep  of  British  history  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  It 
may  ix  used  as  a terming  course,  complete  in  itself,  or  it  may  be  used  as 
a preliminary  to  more  intensive  study.  This  course  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  students  wishing  to  take  advanced  courses  in  British  history. 

J.  Money  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


ADVANCED  COURSES 
AMERICAN 

HIST  300 (3)  COLONIAL  NORTH  AMERICA 

The  British  American  colonies  from  their  founding  to  the  disruption  of 
the  first  British  Empire,  with  emphasis  on  intdlectual,  social,  and 
economic  development. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  301  (3)  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  19TH  CENTURY 

A study  of  the  social,  political,  cultural,  and  economic  development  of 
the  United  States  in  the  period  from  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  Spanish-American  War,  with  particular  concentration  on  certain 
significant  themes. 

B.W.  Dippie  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  304  (3)  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

An  intensive  study  of  American  political,  economic,  and  social  history 
from  the  late  19th  century  to  the  present.  Various  major  themes  will  be 
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examined:  industrialization,  the  ^owth  of  corrorate  power,  ur- 
banization, racial  and  ethnic  relations,  cultural  change,  and  liberal 
reform.  Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  determinants  of  American  political  history. 

W.T.  Wooley  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  308  (3)  AMERICAN  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY 

A study  of  the  evolution  of  American  institutions  and  ideas.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  selected  aspects  of  the  nation’s  cultural  life. 

(Not  Offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  310  (3)  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 

The  frontier  in  American  history,  the  Trans-Mississippi  West  with 
emphasis  on  the  Far  West. 

B.W.  Dippie  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  315(3)  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY 

A study  of  American  foreign  relations  with  emphasis  on  the  20th  century 
and  the  history  of  American  diplomatic  thought. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  318  (1 or  3)  TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  American  history.  Students  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Department  for  an  oudine  of  the  topics  to  be 
considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Topic;  “The  Origins  of  the  Cold  War” 

W.T.  Wooley  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  319  (1 or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  American  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in 
registration  given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others 
may  be  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Topic:  “The  American  Artist  and  his  Culture” 

B.W.  Dippie  September-December  (3-0) 


BRITISH 

HIST  321  (3)  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  TUDOR  STATE 

An  intensive  study  of  Monarchy,  Church  and  Society  in  England  under 
the  impact  of  renaissance  ideas,  religious  reformation  and  price  in- 
flation, from  the  final  phase  of  medieval  monarchy  in  the  late  fifteenth 
century  to  the  breakdown  of  the  institutions  and  relationships  of  Tudor 
government  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War  in  1643. 

S.W.  Jackman  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


HIST  322  (3,  formerly  1%)  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION  AND  ITS 
SETTLEMENT,  1643-1715 

The  principal  themes  in  the  development  and  consequences  of  the 
Great  Rebellion”  and  the  “Revolution  of  1688”.  The  course  will  con- 
sider interpretive  problems  raised  by  the  political,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual influence  of  these  events  in  both  British  and  European  history. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  History  323  (Britain,  1660-1815) 
prior  to  1982-83 

J.  Money  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  323(3)  BRITAIN,  1714-1815 

Britain  from  the  acc^ion  of  George  I to  Waterloo  - an  intensive  study 
of  the  roots  of  political  stability  and  of  social  change,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences of  their  interaction  in  Britain  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  325(3)  BRITAIN,  1815-1914 

Great  Britain,  industry  and  empire;  an  intensive  study  of  British  history 
during  the  nineteenth  century. 

S.W.  Jackman  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


HIST  327  (3)  20TH  CENTURY  BRITAIN 

An  examination  of  the  major  themes  in  the  history  of  20th  century 
Britain,  such  as  the  collapse  of  imperial  power,  the  development  of  closer 
relations  with  the  European  continent,  and  the  social,  cultural,  and 
political  tensions  created  by  an  era  of  rapid  change  and  economic 
decline. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  338  (1  Vi  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  British  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in 
registration  given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others 
may  ^ admitted  with  consent  of  the  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

CANADIAN 

HIST  340  (3)  NEW  FRANCE 

A study  of  the  history  of  the  French  regime  in  Canada  from  1500  to  1763. 
The  course  will  deal  with  economic,  social,  and  political  asp>ects  of  the 
history  of  New  France,  as  well  as  the  forces  in  New  England,  France  and 
Holland  that  influenced  the  development  of  New  France. 

C.M.  Gaffield  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  342  (3)  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA,  CONQUEST  TO  CON- 
FEDERATION 

A combination  of  lectures  and  seminars  examining  the  development  of 
the  economy,  society,  and  culture  of  the  area  comprising  present-day 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Maritimes.  Particular  empnasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  emergence  of  distinct  social  and  cultural  entities  in  each  of 
these  areas. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  344  (3)  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  CANADA  SINCE  CON- 
FEDERATION 

A study  of  recurring  themes  and  problems  in  Canadian  history  including 
national  policies,  French-Englisn  tensions,  federal-provincii  conflicts, 
and  external  relations.  Attention  will  be  mven  to  the  social  and  economic 
background  of  these  problems  as  well  as  tneir  political  manifestations. 

P.E.  Roy  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  345(1  Ml) TOPICS  IN  CANADIAN-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Selected  topics  in  the  economic,  cultural,  political,  and  diplomatic 
aspects  of  Canadian-American  relations. 

Students  with  credit  for  History  358  should  consult  the  instructor  before 
enrolling  in  this  course. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  346  A (formerly  one-half  of  346)  (IVi)  CANADIAN  URBAN 
HISTORY 

Examines  Canadian  urban  development  using  two  complementary 
approaches:  a history  of  individual  cities  and  a history  of  the  process  of 
urbanization;  in  analyzing  these  two  general  topics,  some  of  the  themes 
to  be  discussed  will  oe;  economic  growth  ana  metropolitan  develop- 
ment; population  growth  and  change;  social  and  political  organization; 
and  spatial  growth  and  the  physical  environment.  The  course  will  cover 
the  period  from  1608  to  the  present,  but  the  emphasis  normally  will  be 
on  20th  century  urban  development. 

E.W.  Sager  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  346B  (formerly  one-half  of  346)  (1V^  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN 
CANADIAN  URBAN  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  Canadian  Urban  History,  with  an  emphasis  on 
historiograpmy  and  methodology;  enrolment  limited. 

Prerequisite:  History  346A  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

(Not  offered)  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  347  (3)  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIETY  IN  PERSPECTIVE;  THE 
CANADIAN  EXPERIENCE,  1800-1970 

This  course  examines  the  channng  function  of  the  entrepreneur  within 
Canadian  society.  There  will  6e  particular  emphasis  on  business 
relations  with  labour,  consumer,  and  politician;  self-perception  within 
the  business  community;  and  the  influence  of  British,  American,  and 
multinational  corporations  on  the  development  of  a Canadian  en- 
trepreneurial class. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 
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HIST  348  (3)  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  CANADA 

A thematic  study  of  the  major  intellectual  and  social  attitudes,  values, 
assumptions,  and  expectations  in  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
Canada  Students  will  examine  original  works  bv  Canadians  in  a 
number  of  disciplines  including  history,  politics,  tne  social  sciences, 
literature  and  art. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  349  (1V^)  EDUCATION  AND  CHILDHOOD  IN  CANADIAN 
HISTORY 

This  course  examines  the  social,  political,  and  ideological  context  of  the 
development  of  educational  systems  in  Canada.  It  emphasizes  such 
topics  as  concepts  of  childhood,  the  interrelationships  of  school  and 
society,  and  the  nature  of  educational  reform. 

(3-0) 

HIST  350A  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (1V^)  PRAIRIE  HISTORY  TO 
1905 

The  early  history  of  the  Prairie  region;  with  special  emphasis  on  such 
topics  as  native  societies  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  the  fur  trade 
societies  established  bv  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  merchants,  tne  Selkirk  and  other  early  settlements,  the  Metis 
civilization,  the  establishment  of  Manitoba,  the  North  West  Rebellion, 
and  the  establishment  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

(3-0) 

HIST  350B  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (1V^)  PRAIRIE  HISTORY 
SINCE  1905 

Emergence  of  the  Prairie  region  after  the  creation  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  immim-ation  boom,  the 
growth  of  cities,  the  wheat  economy,  agrarian  and  labour  radicalism, 
the  impact  of  the  World  Wars,  the  third  party  tradition,  recent  resource 
development,  and  the  role  of  the  region  in  national  political  develop- 
ment. 

(3-0) 

HIST  350C  (1  Vi!  or  3)  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  PRAIRIE  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  Prairie  History;  the  historiography  of  the  region  and 
methods  of  research  will  receive  special  emphasis. 

Prerequisite:  History  350  or  350A  or  350B  or  written  consent  of  the 
instructor 

(Not  offered)  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  351  (3)  QUEBEC 

A history  of  the  province  of  Quebec  from  1600  to  the  present.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  development  of  a unique  society  in  Quebw. 

History  230  and  a reading  knowledge  of  French  would  be  useful  but  are 
not  required.  Students  who  received  credit  in  History  352  prior  to  1979- 
80,  or  for  History  358,  Section  2 in  1978-79,  may  not  enrol  in  this  course. 

P.M.  Senese  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  352  (1  Vi , formerly  3)  SEMINAR  IN  FRENCH  CANADA 

A study  of  selected  problems  in  French  Canadian  history  stressing 
patterns  in  intellectual,  social  and  economic  development,  emphasizing 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  This  course  will  ^ taught  as  a 
seminar,  and  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years  only. 

Prerequisite;  History  230,  and  a reading  knowledge  of  French,  or 
written  consent  of  the  instructor. 

(3-0) 

HIST  353  (1  Vi!  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  British  Columbian  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority 
in  registration  given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others 
may  be  admitted  with  consent  of  the  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  354A  (1  %)  NORTHWEST  AMERICA  TO  1849 

An  overview  of  the  early  history  and  literature  of  the  region  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  California,  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  colony  of  Vancouver  Island  in  1849;  after  a brief  survey  of  the 
prehistory  of  the  area,  lectures  will  focus  upon  the  period  following  the 
Indians’  discovery  of  white  men  along  the  coast  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  consequences  to  both  races  that  flowed  from  that  initial 


contact.  Topics  to  be  considered  will  include  maritime  and  overland 
exploration,  European  rivalries  and  claims,  the  development  of  the 
maritime  and  overland  fur  trade,  and  Indian-white  relations. 

J.E.  Hendrickson  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  354B  (1  Vi)  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  1849-1900 

A study  of  the  foundations  of  modern  British  Columbia,  lx;ginning  with 
the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Vancouver  I.sland  to  the  emergence  of 
provincial  political  parties  about  the  end  of  the  19th  century;  topics  to  be 
considered  will  include  the  colonies  of  Vancouver  Island  and  British 
Columbia,  the  gold  rush,  settlement  patterns,  the  origins  of  in.stitutional 
life,  Indian  policy  and  Indian-white  relations,  and  early  federal- 
provincial  relations. 

Prerequisite;  History  230  or  354A  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

J.E.  Hendrickson  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  355(1  V^)  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SINCE  1885 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  social,  economic,  and  political  developments 
within  tne  province.  Written  assignments  will  be  required. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  History  350  prior  to  1976-77 
P.E.  Roy  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  356  (3)  CANADIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 

A study  of  the  evolution  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  from  1763  to  the 
present. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  357A  (formerly  one-half  of  357)  (IVi)  SEMINAR  IN 

CANADIAN  DEFENCE  POLICY 

A study  of  selected  aspects  of  Canadian  defence  poliw  since  1867. 
Emphasis  on  the  military  policies  and  strategic  role  of  Canada  in  the 
20tn  century.  Enrolment  limited. 

This  course  is  not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  439  or  494. 

Prerequisite;  History  230  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

R.H.  Roy  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  357B  (formerly  one-half  of  357)  (1V^)  SEMINAR  IN 

CANADIAN  EXTERNAL  POLICY 

A study  of  selected  aspects  of  Canadian  external  policy  since  1867,  with 
emphasis  on  Canada’s  position  as  a middle  power.  Enrolment  limited. 

This  course  is  not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  439  or  494 . 

Prerequisite:  History  230  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

HIST  358  (1  V^-6)  TOPICS  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  Canadian  history.  Students  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Department  for  an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be 
considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

Topics;  “Computers  and  Historical  Research” 

C.  Caffield  September-April  (3-0) 

“Canadian  Labour  History” 

E.  Sager  January-April  (3-0) 

“Women  in  Canadian  History” 

P.  Senese  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  359  (1  Vi -6)  SEMINAR  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  Canadian  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in 
registration  given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others 
may  be  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0;  3-0) 

EUROPEAN 

HIST  360 (1  Vi) THE  RENAISSANCE 

A study  of  the  conditions,  ideas,  and  men  involved  in  the  intellectual 
quickening  that  ushered  in  the  early  modern  period  of  European  history. 

R.J.  McCue  September-December  (3-0) 
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HIST  361  (1 V2)  THE  REFORMATION 

A history  of  the  men,  and  the  political  and  religious  factors  involved  in 
the  upheavals  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  reformations. 

R.J.  McCue  January- April  (3-0) 


HIST  362 (1  Vit,  formerly  3)  EUROPE  UNDER  THE  ANCIEN  REGIME 

Pre-industrial  Europe  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  A social  and 
cultural  history  of  Western  Europe.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sex  roles, 
household  and  family  structure,  religious  beliefs,  economic  relations, 
and  attitudes  towards  crime,  madness  and  poverty. 

Prerequisite;  None;  History  240  recommended 


(3-0) 


HIST  363  (1V^)  REVOLUTIONARY  AND  NAPOLEONIC  EUROPE 

A study  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  impact  on  Euro^  in  the  late 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  Students  who  received  credit  in  History 
362  (formerly  314)  prior  to  1975-76  may  not  enrol  in  this  course. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  recommended 


(3-0) 


HIST  36SA  (formerly  one-half  of  365)  (IVii)  SOCIAL  AND 
CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE:  1770-1848 

The  early  industrial  society  of  19th  century  Europe.  An  examination  of 
the  initial  impact  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  revolutions  on 
Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  with  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  transformation  of  everyday  life,  the  growth  of  cities,  and  the 
making  of  the  working  and  middle  classes. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  recommended 

A.G.  McLaren  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  36SB  (formerly  one-half  of  365)  (1V^)  SOCIAL,  CULTURAL, 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE:  1848-1914 

The  mature  industrial  society  of  late  19th  century  Europe.  An 
examination  of  the  full  flowering  of  industrial  society  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  19th  century  with  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  acceleration  of 
economic  development,  the  stabilization  of  urban  life,  the 
professionalization  of  culture,  and  the  bureaucratization  of  business  and 
government. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  recommended 

January- April  (3-0) 


HIST  366  (116,  formerly  3)  EUROPE  BETWEEN  TWO  WORLD 
WARS 

This  course  will  examine  the  impact  of  the  First  World  War  on 
European  society  through  its  effect  on  the  international  order  and  the 
rise  of  totalitarian  ideologies  such  as  communism  and  fascism . 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  or  242  recommended 

September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  367  (formorly  on«-half  of  366)  (1V6)  THE  SECOND  WORLD 
WAR  AND  THE  RECOVERY  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 

An  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  Second  World  War  on  Europe,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  Western  European  states  in  the  post-war  period. 

Prerequisites;  None;  History  240  or  242  recommended 

January-April  (3-0) 


HIST  372  (1 V2 , formerly  3)  IMPERIAL  GERMANY 

An  examination  of  the  principal  themes  in  German  history  between  the 
formation  of  the  united  state  in  1871  and  the  German  revolution  of  1918- 
1919. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  recommended 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  373  (formerly  one-half  of  372)  (116)  WEIMAR  AND  NAZI 
GERMANY 

An  examination  of  the  principal  themes  and  developments  in  German 
history  between  the  end  of  World  War  One  and  the  collapse  of  the  Third 
Reich  in  1945. 

Prerequisite;  None;  History  240  or  242  recommended 

January-April  (3-0) 


HIST  374(3)  IMPERIAL  RUSSIA,  1689-1917 

A history  of  Russia  from  Peter  the  Great  to  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  The 
course  traces  the  response  of  the  Russian  state  and  Russian  society  to 
changing  national  needs  and  the  challenge  of  the  West.  Through  reports 
and  discussions,  emphasis  will  be  given  to  periods  of  rapid  change. 

D.L.  Senese  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  376  (1 16)  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

A history  of  the  U.S.S.R.  from  1917  to  the  present.  The  course  will 
analyze  the  forces  that  have  moulded  the  policies  of  the  Communist 
leadership  and  examine  how  these  policies  nave  affected  the  shape  of 
Soviet  society  and  the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  world  affairs. 

D.L.  Senese  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  380  (1 16 , formerly  3)  PROBLEMS  IN  MEDIEVAL  EUROPE 

A detailed  study  of  selected  problems  in  the  history  of  Medieval  Europ>e. 
The  specific  topics  to  be  considered  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  236  recommended 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  382  (D/6)  THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  INTELLECTUAL 
REVOLUTION  OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY 

A survey  of  the  rise  of  modern  science  and  the  new  world  view  which 
resulted  from  its  success.  Among  the  thinkers  to  be  considered  will  be 
Galileo,  Francis  Bacon,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Newton  and  Locke.  These 
men  and  their  ideas  will  be  examined  in  the  social  and  political  context  of 
their  times.  The  course  is  historical  in  emphasis  and  does  not  undertake 
literary  criticism  or  philosophical  analysis.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  History  368. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  363  (1 V6)  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT 

The  eighteenth  century  challenge  to  authority:  the  revolutionary  im- 
plications of  attempts  to  discover  scientific  laws  in  human  behaviour. 
The  thought  of  the  French  philosophes  will  be  considered  together  with 
that  of  other  influential  writers  such  as  Rousseau,  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith.  These  thinkers  and  their  ideas  will  be  discussed  in  the  social  and 
political  context  of  their  times.  The  course  is  historical  in  emphasis  and 
does  not  undertake  literary  criticism  or  philosophical  analysis.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  History  368. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 


HIST  370  (116,  formerly  3)  FRANCE  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  TO 
THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC,  1789-1870 

An  examination  of  the  principal  themes  in  French  history  from  1789  to 
1870  such  as  the  revolutionary  tradition  and  conservative  responses,  anti- 
clericalism and  Catholicism,  Parisian  culture  and  peasant  back- 
wardness, and  the  beginnings  of  French  imperialism. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  recommended 

C.S.M.  Girard  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  371  (formorly  ono-half  of  370)  (116)  MODERN  FRANCE,  1870- 

1945 

An  examination  of  the  principal  themes  in  French  history  from  1870  to 
1945  such  as  the  emergence  of  the  ‘stalemate’  society,  the  clashes  of  Left 
Right,  the  growth  of  the  French  Empire,  and  Franco-German 
conflict. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  or  242  recommended 

C.S.M.  Girard  January-April  (3-0) 


HIST  384 (1 16)  THE  19TH  CENTURY  MIND 

The  Romantic  reaction  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  role  of  ideologies 
such  as  liberalism,  nationalism  and  socialism,  and  the  impact  of  the 
theory  of  evolution.  These  movements  and  others  will  be  explored  in 
terms  of  their  social  and  political  background.  The  course  is  historical  in 
emphasis  and  does  not  undertake  literary  criticism  or  philosophical 
analysis.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  History  368. 

W.G.  Shelton  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  385  (1 16)  THE  CRISIS  OF  MODERN  THOUGHT 

A study  of  the  role  of  irrationalism  and  relativism  in  the  work  of  such 
thinkers  as  Nietz^he,  Freud  and  Einstein.  Existentialism,  fascism, 
Keynsian  economics  and  other  responses  to  the  cataclysmic  changes  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  also  be  considered  in  their  social  and  political 
setting.  The  course  is  historical  in  emphasis  and  does  not  undertake 
literary  criticism  or  philosophical  analysis. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  History  368 

W.G.  Shelton  January-April  (3-0) 


Ilistimj.  Arh  ami  Srit-iii r f)r> 


HIST  388  (1V<i  or  3)  TOPICS  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  European  history.  Students  are 
advised  to  con.suft  the  Department  for  an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be 
considered. 

This  course  mav  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mis.sion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

Topic:  "Social  History  of  Medicine" 

A.G.  McLaren  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  389  (1 V2  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  European  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in 
registration  given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others 
may  be  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Topics;  "The  French  Revolution  as  a Case  Study  of  Revolution” 

W.G.  Shelton  September-December  (3-0) 

“France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  in  World  War  Two;  A 
Study  of  Diplomatic  Problems” 

C . S . M . G irard  J anuary- April  (3-0) 

HIST  390  (3)  WAR  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD,  1755  TO  THE 
PRESENT 

A survey  of  European  military  history  from  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  the 
present  day.  It  covers  the  change  from  the  limited  warfare  of  the  early 
18th  century  to  the  unlimited  warfare  of  the  20th  century.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  causes  of  war,  the  impact  of  new  inventions  on  tactics  and 
strategy,  and  the  social,  political,  and  economic  results  of  wars  on  society 
up  to  and  including  the  atomic  age. 

R.H.  Roy  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  392  (1  Vi  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  the  Second  World  War.  Enrolment 
limited.  Priority  in  registration  given  to  honours  and  major  students  in 
history,  but  others  may  be  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor.  Students 
are  aa vised  to  consult  with  Department  about  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

R.H.  Roy  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  395  (3)  SCIENTIFIC  CONSCIOUSNESS  IN  HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

A study  of  the  “topo^aphy”  of  human  consciousness  as  it  has  existed  in 
the  West  from  archaic  times  to  the  present;  particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  scientific  consciousness  of  the  modern  era.  'Topics  include 
the  archaic  tradition;  the  emergence  of  rationalism;  the  Scientific 
Revolution  and  its  historical  impact;  and  the  current  challenges  being 
posed  to  the  scientific  world  view. 

M.  Berman  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  396  (1 W or  3)  TOPICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  science;  students  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Department  for  an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be 
considered.  This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics 
with  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

M . Berman  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  399  (3)  THE  HISTORY  OF  MENTALITIES 

An  analysis  of  a number  of  social  phenomena  and  their  structural 
relationships  as  they  have  existed  in  Western  civilization  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present;  topics  to  be  studied  include  suicide,  addiction, 
creativity,  romantic  love,  heresy  and  revolution. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


ASIAN 

HIST  433A  (formerly  one-half  of  433)  (PACI  433A)  (IVi)  ANCIENT 
CHINA 

A study  of  the  rise  of  Chinese  civilization  and  Empire  from  the  earliest 
times  to  approximately  200  A.D.  Major  themes  will  be  the  origins  of 


Chinese  civilization,  the  flowering  of  Chinesr-  philosophy  in  tin-  times  of 
Confucius  and  Lao-tzu,  the  formation  of  a unified  Ernpio-,  and  the 
social  foundations  of  the  Imperial  State. 

Prerequisite;  History  252  or  Chinese  .301  or  jrermission  of  the  instrui  tor 
H.  Hsiao  Septeml>er-Deeember  (3-0; 

HIST  433B  (formerly  one-half  of  433)  (PACI  433B)  (1W)  PRE- 
MODERN CHINA 

The  development  of  Chinese  civilization  from  the  fall  of  the  Han  Empire 
in  the  3rd  century  A.D.,  through  the  reunification  of  China  under  the 
Tang,  to  the  Manchu  Conquest  of  China  in  1644.  Major  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  political  and  social  dynamics  of  the  Imperial  State  and  to  the 
cultural  basis  of  Chinese  civilization. 

Prerequisite:  History  252  or  Chinese  301  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
H.  Hsiao  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  434A  (formerly  one-half  of  434)  (PACI  434A)  (1W)  MODERN 
CHINA 

China’s  encounter  with  the  modern  West  from  the  17th  century  to  the 
mid-20th  century.  Emphasis  on  the  collapse  of  the  traditional  order  and 
the  search  for  new  political,  social,  and  cultural  forms. 

(Not  offered)  September- Decern l>er  (3-0) 

HIST  434B  (formerly  one-half  of  434)  (PACI  434B)  (IVz)  CHINA  IN 
REVOLUTION 

The  roots  of  Chinese  Communism,  its  rise  to  power,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  People’s  Republic  since  1949.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to 
China’s  new  role  in  international  politics. 

Prerequisite;  None 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

HIST  435  (PACI  435)  (1W)  FEUDALISM  IN  JAPAN:  THE  WAY  OF 
THE  WARRIOR  FROM  THE  12TH  TO  THE  19TH  CENTURY 

A study  of  politics,  economics,  society  and  culture  in  medieval  and 
Tokugawa  Japan  with  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  the  samurai  class. 

E.P.  Tsurumi  September-December  (3-0) 


HIST  436A  (formerly  one-half  of  436)  (PACI  436A)  (V/2)  JAPAN'S 
MODERN  TRANSFORMATION:  FROM  FEUDAL  COUNTRY  TO 
NATION-STATE 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is,  through  a combination  of  lectures,  student 
presentations,  discussions  and  papers,  to  examine  some  of  the  problems 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  19th  and  20th  century  Japan. 

The  format  requires  student  participation  throughout  the  course. 
Students  are  required  to  make  class  presentations,  submit  one  short 
analytical  paper  and  do  one  long  research  paper  on  a topic  of  their  own 
choice. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  History  414 
Prerequisite:  None 

E.P.  Tsurumi  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  436B  (formerly  one-half  of  436)  (PACI  436B)  (1W)  20TH 
CENTURY  JAPAN 

A study  of  modern  Japanese  society  and  culture  in  the  20th  century. 
Special  attention  will  oe  paid  to  the  influences  of  Westernization  and 
industrialization  upon  traditional  modes  of  thought,  work,  every  day  life 
and  creative  endeavours.  Changes  in  family  life  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
countryside  will  be  examined. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  History  414 
Prerequisite;  None 

E.P.  Tsurumi  January-April  (3-0) 


HIST  438  (PACI  438)  (1  Vt  or  3)  TOPICS  IN  EAST  ASIAN  HISTORY 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  East  Asian  history.  Students  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Department  for  information  regarding  the  subjects 
to  be  considered. 


This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once  in  different  topics 
with  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


Topic;  "History  of  Japanese  Women” 

E.P.  Tsurumi  September-December  (3-0) 
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HIST  439  (PACI 439)  (1  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  EAST  ASIAN  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  East  Asian  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in 
registration  given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others 
may  be  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  Department 


(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

Topics:  “Modern  Japan” 

E.P.  Tsurumi  January- April  (3-0) 

“Modern  China” 

R.C.  Croizier  January- April  (3-0) 


COMPARATIVE  STUDIES 
HIST  462  (HA  462)  (3)  ART  AND  REVOLUTION 

Examines  the  role  of  the  artist  (mainly  through  painting  and  graphics)  in 
the  major  social  and  political  revolutions  of  modern  times.  Em^masis  on 
the  French,  Russian  and  Chinese  revolutions  but  some  consideration  of 
p>olitical  art  in  other  revolutions  and  movements  of  social  protest. 

R.C.  Croizier  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


HIST  495  (3)  THIRD  YEAR  HONOURS  TUTORIAL 

Directed  readings  and  research.  Students  will  be  required  to  write  a 
research  essay  of  7,500-10,000  words  under  the  direction  of  a member  of 
the  Department. 

HIST  496  (3)  FOURTH  YEAR  HONOURS  TUTORIAL 

Directed  readings  and  research.  Students  will  be  required  to  write  a 
research  essay  of  7,500-10,000  words  under  the  direction  of  a member  of 
the  Department.  After  acceptance  of  the  paper  by  the  supervising  faculty 
member  the  student  will  undergo  an  oral  examination  on  the  field 
covered  in  the  paper. 

HIST  497  (3)  HONOURS  THESIS 

The  preparation  of  an  honours  thesis  from  15,000  to  25,000  words  in 
length  under  the  direction  of  a member  of  the  Department.  Normally, 
this  thesis  is  an  expansion  of  the  student’s  research  essay  written  for 
History  495.  After  acceptance  of  the  paper  by  the  supervising  faculty 
member,  the  student  will  undergo  an  oral  examination  on  the  field 
covered  in  the  pap>er. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


HIST  464  (1^)  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

A comparative  examination  of  some  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  developments  representative  of  the  history  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  American  Pacific  Northwest. 


(3-0) 


SPECIALIZED  COURSES 
HIST  480  (3)  APPROACHES  TO  HISTORY 

A seminar  devoted  to  studying  the  history  of  history  and  the  nature  of 
history  as  an  intellectual  discipline. 

J.  Money,  S.W.  Jackman  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  490  (1  Vi  or  3)  DIRECTED  READING 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a course  of  directed  reading  should,  together 
with  a faculty  memoer  willing  to  sup>ervise  such  a course,  formulate  a 
proposal  describing  both  the  content  of  the  course  and  a suitable  means 
of  evaluating  the  student’s  work.  The  proposal  must  then  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  Students  may  take  this 
course  for  a total  of  6 units,  but  not  more  than  3 units  in  any  given  year. 


Not  all  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  a particular  year. 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  specific  content  of 
the  courses  offered  in  any  given  year. 


HIST  500(3)  HISTORIOGRAPHY 
HIST  501  (6)  FIELD  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
HIST  502  (6)  FIELD  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY 
HIST  503  (6)  FIELD  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY 
HIST  504(6)  FIELD  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 
HIST  505(6)  FIELD  IN  ASIAN  HISTORY 
HIST  508(6)  FIELD  IN  THEMATIC  STUDIES:  I 
HIST  509  (6)  FIELD  IN  THEMATIC  STUDIES:  II 
HIST  595  (3)  EXTENDED  RESEARCH  PAPER 
HIST  598  (3)  THESIS  TUTORIAL 
HIST  599  (12)  M.A.  THESIS 


LIBERAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 


The  Liberal  Studies  Program  is  described  on  page  82  of  the  1979-80 
edition  of  the  Calendar.  Although  no  students  wiU  be  admitted  to  the 
program  in  1984-85,  the  two  Liberal  Arts  courses,  LA  306  and  307,  will 
be  offered  as  general  electives. 


LIBERAL  ARTS  COURSES 


PERSPECTIVES  IN  WESTERN 

CIVILIZATION:  I 

A critical  interdisciplinary  enquiry  into  seminal  ideas  in  the  history  of 
Western  civilization  and  the  perennial  questions  human  beings  have 
rai^  about  themselves,  human  relationsnips,  the  social  order,  nature, 
G(W,  and  their  destiny.  Representative  works  drawn  from  literature’ 
philosophy,  science,  history,  art,  and  social  theory,  from  the  Hellenic 
age  to  the  seventeenth  century,  will  be  studied  and  discussed  with  a view 
to  appreciating  them  not  only  in  relation  to  the  climate  of  opinion  of 
their  time  but  also,  and  more  importantly,  in  respect  of  their  significance 
for  formulating  a philosophy  of  life. 

The  instructor  with  the  cooperation  of  guest  lecturers  from  other 
departments  will,  before  focusing  class  discussion  on  these  works,  situate 
them  in  their  cultural  and  historical  context.  Occasionally  films  or  slides 
relevant  to  a particular  author,  artist,  idea  or  age  wUl  be  shown. 

Prermuisite:  "There  is  no  prerequisite,  except  that  first  year  students  may 
enrol  only  with  permission  of  the  Instructor. 


Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Liberal  Arts  305. 

Possible  texts:  Antigone  (Sophocles);  brief  selections  from  Apology 

AristoUe’s  Ethics,  The  Art  of  Love  (Ovid), 
The  Bible,  The  Divine  Comedy  (Dante),  and  The  Cloud  of  Unknowing 
The  Prince  (Machiavelli),  Calvin,  Letter  of  Usury,  Pensees  (Pascal) 


For  further  information  concerning  the  selections  for  any  given  year 
contact  the  Philosophy  Department. 

M.  Danger  (Philosophy)  September-December  (3-0) 


LA  307  (1  Vi)  IDEAS  AND  PERSPECTIVES  IN  WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION:  II 

This  course  continues  the  inquiry  of  Liberal  Arts  306,  using  texts  drawn 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 

The  instructor  with  the  cooperation  of  guest  lecturers  from  other 
departments  will,  before  focusing  class  discussion  on  these  works,  situate 
them  in  their  cultural  and  historical  context.  Occasionally  films  or  slides 
relevant  to  a particular  author,  artist,  idea  or  age  will  ^ shown. 

Prerequisite:  There  is  no  prerequisite,  except  that  first  year  students  may 
enrol  only  with  permission  of  the  Instructor. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Liberal  Arts  305 

Possible  texts:  An  Essay  on  Man  (Pope);  Faust  1 (Goethe);  the  Present 
Age  (Kierkegaard);  The  Communist  Manifesto  (Marx);  The  Grand 
Inquisitor  (Dostoevski);  The  Origin  of  Species  (Darwin);  Civilization 
and  its  Discontents  (Freud):  and  The  Devil  and  The  Good  Lord  (Sartre) 

For  further  information  concerning  the  selections  for  any  given  year 
contact  the  Philosophy  Department. 

M.  Danger  (Philosophy)  January- April  (3-0) 


L A 4WU  (3)  UIHtCTED  READING 


Students  wishing  to  pursue  a course  of  directed  reading  should,  togethei 
with  a faculty  member  willing  to  supervise  such  a course,  formulate  a 
proposal  describing  both  the  content  of  the  course  and  a suitable  means 
of  evaluating  the  student’s  work.  The  proposal  must  then  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Program. 
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PriTwiiiisite:  Libtral  Arts  306  and  307  and  remstration  in  the  Liberal 
Studies  Program.  Students  may  not  take  both  Lioeral  Arts  490  and  491 

(Not  offered) 

L A 491  (1  Vi)  DIRECTED  READING 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a course  of  directed  reading  should,  together 
with  a faculty  member  willing  to  supervi.se  such  a course,  formulate  a 


proposal  describing  both  the  content  of  the  c-our.se  and  a suitable  means 
of  evaluating  the  student’s  work.  The  proposal  must  then  r(«eive  the 
approval  of  tne  Director  of  the  Program . 

Prerequisite:  Liberal  Arts  306  and  307  and  registration  in  the  Liberal 
Studies  Program.  Students  may  not  take  both  Liberal  Arts  4!X)  and  491 

(Not  offered) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LINGUISTICS 


Henry  J.  Warkentyne,  B.A.  (W.  Ont.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (London),  As- 
sociate Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Joseph  F.  Kess,  B.S.  (Georgetown),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Hawaii),  Profes.sor, 
Ceoffrev  N.  O’Grady,  B.A.  (Sydney),  Ph  D.  (Indiana),  Professor. 

Cary  Prideaux,  B.A.  (Rice),  Ph.D,  (Texas),  Part-time  Visiting  Professor 
(September-December  1983). 

Barry  F.  Carlson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Colo.),  Ph  D,  (Hawaii),  Associate 
Professor. 

Thomas  M.  Hess,  B.A.  (Colo.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Thomas  E,  Hukari,  B.A.  (Ore.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Robert  D.  Levine,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Part-time  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor. 

James  Arthurs,  B.A.  (Durham),  M.A.  (U,  of  Vic.),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.), 
A.ssistant  Professor. 

John  H.  Esling,  B.A.  (Northwestern),  M.A.  (Mich.),  Ph.D.  (Edin.), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Barbara  P.  Harris,  B.A.  (Carleton),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  see 
page  215;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  101 . 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

PREREQUISITE 

Except  by  permission  of  the  Department,  first  year  students  may  not 
take  courses  numbered  300  or  higher.  Courses  numbered  400  or  higher 
require  at  least  third  year  standing  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Some  knowledge  of  a language  other  than  English  is  recommended. 
Although  it  is  not  requireo  for  the  General,  Major  and  Honours 
programs  in  Linguistics,  first  year  students  who  plan  to  undertake  any  of 
these  programs  are  urged  to  enrol  in  Linguistics  100. 

B.A.  In  Linguistics 

General  — Students  who  begin  the  study  of  Linguistics  as  one  of  their 
fields  in  the  General  Program  in  their  first  or  second  year  are  advised  to 
take  Linguistics  100,  and  then  at  least  three  senior  courses  in  Linguistics 
in  their  third  and  fourth  years. 

Students  who  begin  the  study  of  Linguistics  as  one  of  their  fields  in  the 
General  Program  in  their  third  and  fourth  years  should  take  Linguistics 
360  or  361  and  at  least  two  other  senior  courses  in  Linguistics. 

Major  — The  requirements  for  a Major  in  Linguistics  are  210,  250,  251 
and  15  units  of  senior  courses  in  Linguistics  including  either  Linguistics 
440  and  441  or  Linguistics  410A  and  410B. 

Honours  --  Students  who  wish  to  take  an  Honours  program  in 
Linguistics  bepn  the  program  in  the  third  year  with  permission  of  the 
Department.  Honours  students  must:  (a)  achieve  at  least  a B average  in 
all  Linguistics  courses  taken  in  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  and 
maintain  a second  class  average  in  all  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years; 
(b)  present  21  units  of  upper  level  courses  including  Linguistics  410A  and 
410B,  440,  441  and  499. 

Students  who  meet  the  above  requirements  will  be  recommended  for 
Honours  degrees  as  follows.  Successful  completion  of  all  prescribed 
courses  together  with  the  following  graduating  average;  First  Class 
Honours,  6.50  or  higher,  and  a letter  grade  of  at  least  A-  in  Linguistics 
499  (Honours  Thesis);  Second  Class  Honours,  3.50  to  6.49,  and  a letter 
grade  of  at  least  B in  Linguistics  499.  All  Honours  students  are  required 
to  submit  their  proposals  for  Honours  thesis  research  at  the  beginning  of 
their  final  year.  An  Honours  student  with  a first  class  graduating 
average,  but  with  a grade  less  than  A-  in  Linguistics  499,  will  be  given 
the  option  of  receiving  a Second  Class  Honours  or  a First  Class  Major 
degree. 


B.A.  in  Applied  Linguistics  (Emphasis  on  teaching  English  as  a 
Second  Language) 

Major 

First  and  Second  Years 

Required  Courses:  Linguistics  210,  250,  251;  4‘/j  units  of  first  and 
second  year  English  courses  including  English  115  or  215;  Psycholo^' 
100.  Six  units  in  a second  language  of  which  three  units  should  normally 
be  at  the  second  year  level. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Required  Courses;  Linguistics  374,  375,  376,  388,  410A,  440;  and  6 
units  selected  from  Linguistics  369,  •3’70,  3’73,  378,  386,  390,  .392  or  393, 
395  (15  units). 

Corequisite  Courses:  Three  units  selected  from  upper  level  English  or 
Creative  Writing  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

Recommended  Electives:  Three  units  selected  from  Education-B  342, 
343,  360,361,435. 

Honours 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  Major,  the  Honours  student 
must  present  Linguistics  410B,  441,  and  499  for  a total  of  21  units  of 
upp)er  level  Linguistics  courses.  The  regulations  regarding  the  required 
level  of  achievement  and  the  class  of  Honours  awarded  are  the  same  as 
those  stated  above  for  the  B.A.  in  Linguistics. 

Notes:  1.  The  B.A.  degree  in  Applied  Linguistics  will  prepare  the  in- 
dividual for  teaching  English  as  a second  language  in  many 
foreign  countries  and  in  Canadian  programs  existing  outside 
the  public  school  system . 

2.  The  B.A.  in  Applied  Linguistics  does  not  qualify  students  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  Those  wno  wish  to  be 
teachers  in  the  British  Columbia  school  system  must  either 
hold  an  Education  degree  or  have  successfully  completed  the 
professional  program  for  graduates  offered  by  Education 
faculties  in  the  Province.  (For  particulars,  see  page  140.) 

B.Sc.  in  Linguistics 

Major 

First  and  Second  Years 

Required  Courses:  Linguistics  210,  250,  251;  Biolog>’  150  or  207  and 
Physical  Education  141;  Mathematics  1(X)/101  (or  102/151  with  per- 
mission of  the  Department);  3 units  from  Physics  100,  102,  110,  120, 
220;  Psychology  1()0. 

Recommended  Electives;  Computer  Science  100,  110,  115;  Physical 
Education  241A/B  (prerequisite  141);  Physics  214;  Psychology  215A  or 
215B,  235;  course(s)  in  a second  language. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Required  courses:  Linguistics  369,  370,  380,  381,  382,  383;  three  units 
selectM  from  410A,  410B,  440,  441,  and  three  additional  units  of 
Linguistics  courses  numbered  upwards  of  300,  selected  from  the  B.Sc. 
list  in  consultation  with  the  Department  (15  units). 

Corequisite  Courses;  Psychology  300,  and  six  units  selected  from 
Psychology  313A  or  B,  315,  317,  335,  371,  415. 

Honours 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  Major,  the  Honours  students 
must  present  all  of  Linguistics  410A,  410B,  440,  441  and  499  for  a total 
of  21  units  of  upper  level  courses.  The  regulations  regarding  the  required 
level  of  achievement  and  the  class  of  Honours  awarded  are  the  same  as 
those  stated  above  for  the  B.A.  in  Linguistics. 

Notes:  1.  The  B.Sc.  in  Linguistics  is  a suitable  preparation  for  post- 
graduate study  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Sciences  and  for 
advanced  studies  in  Psycholinguistics  and  the  Phonetic 
Sciences. 

2.  A General  program  leading  to  a B.Sc.  Degree  is  not  available. 
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Diploma  In  Applied  Linguistics  (Emphasis  on  teaching  English  as 

a Second  Language) 

1.  Applicants  must  have  completed  a University  of  Victoria  Bachelor’s 
degree  or  its  equivalent  including  at  least  6 units  of  courses  in  English 
and  6 units  of  second  language  courses. 

2.  Applicants  whose  previous  instruction  was  given  in  a language  other 
than  English  will  normally  be  required  to  nave  a major  in  English. 
When  necessary,  fluency  in  English  will  be  determined  by  oral  and 
written  tests  given  by  the  Department  of  Linguistics. 

3.  The  program  may  be  completed  in  one  year  of  full-time  study,  but 
could  also  be  taken  part-time.  It  must  be  completed  within  five  years. 

4.  Courses  (15  units) 

a.  Linguistics  374,  375,  376 

b.  Nine  units  from  Linguistics  250;  369  or  370  or  373;  378;  386; 

388;  390  or  392  or  393;  395. 

c.  One  of  Education-B  342,  343,  360,  361,  435,  436. 

5.  Fifteen  units  of  course  work  in  addition  to  those  credited  towards  a 
degree  are  required  to  complete  the  program.  Applicants  who  have 
received  credit  for  some  of  these  courses  (or  equivalent)  previously 
will  be  allowed  to  substitute  up  to  six  units  of  courses  recommended 
by  the  Department. 

6.  Students  who  have  completed  the  University  of  Victoria  degree  in 
Applied  Linguistics  or  its  equivalent  may  not  register  in  the  Diploma 
Program . 


LING  121  (1 1/2)  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORPHOLOGY  AND  SYNTAX 

Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  morphological  and  syntactic  analysis. 
Students  study  the  ways  in  which  words  and  sentences  are  formed. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  120.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native 
Indian  Language  Program.. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LING  122  (1 1/2)  PHONOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  application  of  principles  and  techniques  of  linguistic  analysis  to  the 
phonologies  of  Native  Indian  languages.  Students  use  their  knowledge  of 
linguistics  to  describe  the  sounds  of  their  languages  in  order  to  devise 
practical  orthographies. 

Prerequisite;  Competence  in  one  of  the  Native  Indian  languages  of 
British  Columbia.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native  Indian 
Language  Program. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LING  123(1  Vt)  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  linguistic  analysis  to 
the  morphology  and  syntax  of  Native  Indian  languages.  Students  apply 
their  knowledge  of  linguistics  to  the  description  of  words  and  sentences  of 
their  languages. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  122.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native 
Indian  Language  Program. 


7.  Those  who  wish  to  be  teachers  in  the  British  Columbia  school  system 
must  either  hold  an  Education  degree  or  have  successfully  completed 
the  professional  program  for  graduates  offered  by  Education  faculties 
in  the  Province.  (For  particulars,  see  page  140). 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


NOTE:  The  following  courses  are  acceptable  for  either  the  B.A.  or  the 
B.Sc.  degree;  Linguistics  210,  250,  251,  369,  370,  373,  380,  381,  382, 
383,  386,  400,  410A,  410B,  440,  441  and  481. 


LING  099  (0)  ENGLISH  AS  A SECOND  LANGUAGE  (6  fee  units) 
A non-credit  course  in  English  as  a Second  Language  for  students  whose 
native  language  is  not  English  — see  page  13  for  regulations  governing 
such  students.  Successful  completion  of  this  course  may  be  required  at 
the  discretion  of  individual  departments. 

Texts:  List  available  from  the  Department 


(3-0;  3-0) 


LING  100  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINGUISTICS 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  methods  of  language  analysis. 
Techniques  and  practical  applications  in  the  study  of  phonology  (speech 
sounds),  morphology  (word-building),  syntax  (sentence-building),  and 
semantics  (meaning).  Examples  will  be  drawn  from  a wide  variety  of 
lang|uages.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of  the  world’s  language 
families,  lan^age  change,  and  the  reconstruction  of  earlier  stages  of 
languages.  The  course  may  also  include  such  topics  as  the  relationship 
between  language,  thought,  and  culture,  and  the  acquisition  of  language 
by  children. 

Linguistics  100  is  intended  for  first  year  students  and  others  seeking  a 
general  survey  of  the  discipline  of  Linguistics.  No  previous  knowledge  of 
any  foreign  language  is  necessary. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


LING*108  (3)  A FIRST  COURSE  IN  A NATIVE  INDIAN  LANGUAGE 
OF  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

"This  course  concentrates  on  basic  grammar,  vocabulary  and  pronun- 
ciation in  a Native  Indian  language  of  Vancouver  Island.  To  the  extent 
possible  at  an  elementary  level.  Native  Indian  culture  will  be  introduced 
as  well. 

(Language  offered  1979-80;  Nitinaht) 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

LINO  120  (1  Vi)  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHONOLOGY 

Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  phonological  analysis.  Students  learn 
how  to  describe  and  write  the  sounds  of  language. 

Prerequisite:  Competence  in  one  of  the  Native  Indian  languages  of 
British  Columbia.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native  Indian 
Language  Program . 

(Not  offered)  /o_q\ 


(Not  offered) 


(3-0) 


LING  124(1  V^)  DISCOVERY  PROCEDURES:  I 

This  course  explores  ways  of  gathering  and  analyzing  language 
materials,  incluaing  the  use  of  tape  recorders,  field  notes  and  card  files. 
Work  on  sp>ecial  topics,  such  as  the  names  of  plants,  animals  or  places 
and  cultural  activities  such  as  fishing  or  food  preparation,  will  be  en- 
couraged. A variety  of  resources  will  be  used,  including  the  student’s 
knowlMge  of  his  language  and  culture,  and,  if  available,  other  sp>eakers 
or  tape  recordings. 

Prerequisite:  Competence  in  one  of  the  Native  Indian  languages  of 
British  Columbia.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native  Indian 
Language  Program. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LING  125  (1 V^)  DISCOVERY  PROCEDURES:  II 

The  analysis  of  texts,  such  as  traditional  stories,  histories  and  cultural 
descriptions  is  emphasized.  Students  will  work  with  available  materiab, 
transcribing  texts,  preparing  glossaries  and,  if  possible,  gathering  further 
information  from  native  speakers. 

Prerequisite;  Linguistics  124.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native 
Indian  Language  Program . 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LING  126  (1V^)  PEDAGOGICAL  GRAMMARS  OF  AMERINDIAN 
LANGUAGES 

The  application  of  linguistic  principles  to  the  preparation  of  grammars 
of  lan^ages  indigenous  to  British  Columbia. 

Prerequisite:  Competence  in  one  of  the  Native  Indian  languages  of 
British  Columbia.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native  Indian 
Language  Program . 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 


LING  127(1%)  AMERINDIAN  LEXICOGRAPHY 

The  application  of  linguistic  and  ethnoscientific  principles  to  the 
preparation  of  dictionaries  of  languages  indigenous  to  British  Columbia. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  126.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native 
Indian  Language  Program. 

(Not  offered)  ^3 

LING  210  (3)  MORPHOLOGY  AND  SYNTAX 

Techniques  and  theory  in  the  analysis  of  words  (morphology)  and 
^ntences  (syntax),  with  emphasis  on  linguistic  analysis,  utilizing  data 
from  a wide  variety  of  languages.  Topics  include  basic  morphological 
analysis,  syntactic  analysis,  the  grammatical  systems  of  various 
languages  (including  Endish)  and  introductory  transformational 
pammar.  This  course  will  be  of  interest  to  students  who  wish  to  study 
technique  of  language  analysis  especially  those  in  Linguistics  and  in 
Anthropology  who  may  wish  to  work  with  languages  not  previously 
analysis.  This  course  is  a prerequisite  to  Linguistics 


Prerequisite:  Linguistics  100  is  recommended. 


T.E.  Hukari 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


Art*  and  Science  99 


UNO  221  (3)  FIELD  RESEARCH  FOR  LANQUAQE  LESSONS 

This  course  considers  various  techniaues  of  gathering  linguistic  and 
cultural  information  from  knowledgeable  elders  and  the  art  of  utilizing 
this  information  for  lessons  on  language  and  culture. 

Prerequisite;  Completion  of  first  year  of  Native  Indian  Language 
Teacher  Training  program 

(Not  offered)  (3-0;  3-0) 

LINO  222  (3)  COMPILINQ  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  FOR  NATIVE 
LANGUAGES 

This  course  treats  problems  unique  to  compiling  dictionaries  of  Native 
languages  with  special  emphasis  on  lexicons  for  school  use.  Each  student 
develops  a short  dictionary  as  a model  in  his  language  during  the  year. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  first  year  of  Native  Indian  Language 
Teacher  Training  program 

(Not  offered)  3-0;  3-0) 

LING  250  (1 , fonncriy  3)  PHONETICS 

An  investigation  of  the  production  and  nature  of  speech  sounds  com- 
morily  occurring  in  languages  of  the  world.  The  course  will  provide 
practice  in  recognizing,  transcribing  and  producing  such  sounds. 
Preliminary  study  of  the  ways  in  which  sound  systems  are  structured. 
Prerequisite;  None;  Linguistics  100  recommended 
G.N.  O’Grady  September-December  (3-0) 

LINO  251  (fonntily  one-half  of  250) (1 V^)  PHONOLOGY 

The  course  deals  with  the  overall  organization  and  function  of  sound 
systems,  with  an  investigation  of  their  variety  and  of  the  universal 
features  which  unite  them. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  250  or  permission  of  the  Department 
Not  open  to  students  with  3 units  of  credit  in  250 

G.N.  O’Grady  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  260  (JAPA  260)  (1V^)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  JAPANESE 
LANGUAGE  AND  LINGUISTICS 

A general  introduction  to  the  synchronic  and  diachronic  descriptions  of 
Japanese;  subjects  covered  may  include;  phonology,  morphology, 
syntax,  semantics,  historical  changes,  p>oetics,  malectology,  or- 
thography, the  sociolinguistic  and  psycholinguistic  aspects  of  Japanese, 
the  relationship  between  Japanese  language,  thought,  and  culture,  and 
the  history  of  Japanese  linguistics. 

Previous  knowledge  of  Japanese  not  necessary 

Y.H.  Tohsaku  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  308  (3)  A THIRD  COURSE  IN  A NATIVE  INDIAN  LANGUAGE 
OF  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

Advanced  grammar  and  vocabulary  presented  through  written  and  oral 
texts  concerning  haawicqsh  mythology  and  subsistence  techniques. 
Second  Term  project;  each  student  interviews,  in  the  Native  language, 
an  elder  concerning  one  of  the  following:  the  meaning  of  a haawicqsh 
myth;  the  art  of  making  an  old  style  implement;  the  preparation  of  an 
old  style  meal. 

Prerequisite;  Linguistics  208 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

LINO  360  (3)  GENERAL  LINGUISTICS 

An  introduction  to  Linguistics  intended  for  students  with  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject  who  desire  a single  senior  course  or  who  wish  to 
begin  the  study  of  Linguistics  in  their  senior  years.  This  course  will 
cover,  at  the  level  expected  in  senior  courses,  the  material  listed  in 
Linguistics  100.  Normally  not  open  to  students  with  Linguistics  100. 

Text:  Langaker,  Fundamentals  of  Linguistic  Analysis 

September-April  (3-0) 

LING  361  (3)  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS 

Language  in  relation  to  culture,  semantics,  and  as  an  ethnographic  tool. 

Intended  for  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Linguistics. 

Normally  not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  or  who  are  takine 
Linguistics  100  or  220 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Anthropology 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


LING  364  (PACI  364) (114)  LANGUAGES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  AREA 

A survey  of  languages  spoken  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (In- 
donesia, Philippines,  Melanesia,  Micronesia  and  Polynesia),  their  genetic 
relationships  and  area  groupings;  specific  languages  and  families  are 
selected  for  more  detailra  discussion,  illustrating  issues  of  relevance  in 
linguistic  theory  and  analysis,  applied  linguistics  and  sociolinguistics. 

Prerequisite;  None;  Linguistics  1(X)  recommended 

January-April  (3-0) 

LING  365  (PACI  365)  (114)  SEMINAR  ON  A PACIFIC  AREA 
LANGUAGE:  STRUCTURE,  CONTEXT  AND  USAGE 

This  course  deals  each  time  with  a different  specific  language  spoken  in 
Pacific  Asia  (except  for  Mandarin  Chinese  and  Japanese)  and  on  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Topics  covered  include  phonological  and  grammatical 
structure,  genetic  relationships  to  others  of  its  family,  social  and  cultural 
context,  political  importance,  use  in  the  mass  media  and  education, 
literature  in  the  language,  and  the  problems  of  language  policy  and 
planning.  The  langua^  considered  in  a given  term  may  m Korean, 
Tagalog,  Ghamorro,  Palauan,  Ainu,  Tongan,  Hawaiian,  Samoan, 
Gantonese,  Fijian,  pidgin  English  and  so  on.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
up  to  a maximum  of  six  units. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  100  or  Pacific  Studies  364  (Linguistics  364) 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LING  369  (PSYC  369)  (formerly  one-half  of  370)  (114)  DEVELOP- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

Offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Psychology.  The  course 
covers  the  biological  bases  of  language,  the  child’s  stage  by  stage 
acquisition  of  the  phonology,  morphology,  syntax  and  semantics  of  his 
first  language.  Also  treated  are  the  child’s  metalinguistics  abilities  and  his 
growing  awareness  of  the  form  and  function  of  speech  acts. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  100  or  Psychology  100  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

J.F.  Kess,  R.A.  Hoppe  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  370  (PSYC  370)  (1 14 , formerly  3)  PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

Offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Psychology.  A course  in 
the  psychology  of  language  covering  such  topics  as  the  nature  and 
function  of  language,  exp>erimental  psycho-linguistics,  the  relationship  of 
lan^age  and  cognition,  speech  perception  and  processing,  com- 

Crenension  and  prMuction  of  sentences,  utilization  of  semantic  sterns, 
ilingualism,  and  nonverbal  communication,  language  and  socio- 
cultural factors. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics  and  Psychology  100 
J.F.  Kess,  R.A.  Hoppe  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  372  (114,  formerly  3)  NATIVE  LANGUAGES  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

This  course  surveys  the  semantic,  phonoloracal  and  morphological 
structure  of  thirty  languages  belonging  to  five  (UHerent  language  families 
having  among  them  greater  linguistic  diversity  than  is  to  found  in  the 
whole  of  Europe,  ana  discusses  hypotheses  of  their  history. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics 

Text:  Thomas  and  Hess,  An  Introduction  to  Nitinaht  Language  and 
Culture 

(34)) 

LINO  373  (114)  APPLIED  PSYCHOLINGUISTIC  TECHNIQUES  OF 
LANGUAGE  L^RNINO  AND  TEACHING 

A survey  of  techniques  applied  to  the  problems  of  second  language 
learning  and  teaching.  These  techniques,  (drived  from  applied 
psycholinniistic  investigations,  examine  the  nature  of  language, 
language  laming  abilities,  and  second  language  acquisition  by  adults. 

J.H.  Esling  January-April  (3-0) 

LINO  374(form«riy  on*-half  of  371)(1 14)  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 

Explores  and  demonstrates  the  relevance  of  theoretical  linguistics, 
psycholinguistics,  sociolinguistics  and  contrastive  analysis  to  teaching 
and  learning  of  language;  introduction  to  approaches  and  meUio^  in 
language  teaching,  curriculum  development,  error  analysis,  testing. 

Prerequisite;  A previous  course  in  Linguistics  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

J.H.  Esling 


September-December  (3-0) 


100  Linguistics,  Arts  and  Science 


LING  375  (formerly  one-half  of  371)  (1V4)  TECHNIQUES  IN  AP- 
PLIED LINGUISTICS 

With  special  reference  to  teaching  English  as  a second  language,  this 
course  addresses  problems  such  as  course  desim,  preparation  and 
evaluation  of  pedagogical  materials,  selection  or  a curriculum, ^ con- 
struction  of  a syllabus  and  lesson  plans,  classroom  teaching  techniques, 
and  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials.  Re-assessment  of  the  theoretical 
principles  discussed  in  Linguistics  374. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  374  or  permission  of  the  Department 
J.H.Esling  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  376  (1%)  SEMINAR  AND  PRACTICUM  IN  APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS 

This  course  consists  of  a series  of  seminars  dealing  with  Teaching  English 
as  a Second  Language  methodology,  observation  of  English  as  a Second 
Language  classes,  and  participation  by  the  students  in  English  as  a 
Second  Language  class  instruction  as  arranged  by  the  Department. 
Evaluation  is  based  on  one  essay  or  report,  a log  covering  observation  of 
classes,  participation  in  the  seminars  and  classroom  teaching,  and  on  the 
successful  completion  of  the  student  teaching  practicum. 

Open  only  to  students  registered  in  the  Applied  Linguistics  programs 
Pre-  or  corequisite:  Linguistics  374  and  375  (may  be  taken  concurrently) 
J.H.  Esling  September-April  (1-2;  1-2) 

LING  378  (1  M>)  CONTRASTIVE  LINGUISTICS 

An  introduction  to  the  contrastive  study  of  languages  with  respect  to 
their  phonological,  morphological,  syntactic  and  semantic  systems. 
Special  attention  is  also  given  to  factors  related  to  language  learning 
situations,  with  reference  to  transfer  and  interference  from  the  mother 
tongue.  The  language  selected  to  be  compared  with  English  will  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics 

Texts:  Selected  readings  on  the  theory  of  contrastive  analysis 

J.  Arthurs  (3-0) 

LING  380  (1 ) ACOUSTIC  PHONETICS 

A study  of  the  acoustical  properties  of  speech  sounds  including  the  basic 
physicd  principles  involved  in  the  generation  and  propogation  of  sound 
energy  and  in  the  phonemenon  of  resonance;  students  are  introduced  to 
experimental  instruments  and  trained  in  the  use  of  the  sound  sp>ec- 
trograph  for  analysis  of  speech  sounds. 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  250  or  equivalent,  and  one  of  Physics  100,  102, 
110,  IM  and  220 

September-December  (2-2) 

LING  381  (formerly  half  of  380)  (11^)  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  SPEECH 
PRODUCTION 

A study  of  the  physiology  of  the  human  speech  mechanisms  including  the 
relevant  aspects  of  the  respiratory,  laryngeal  and  supralaryngeal  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  250 

September-December  (2-2) 

LING  382  (1  Vt)  EXPERIMENTAL  PHONETICS 

This  course  expands  on  topics  covered  in  Linguistics  380.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  design  of  pnonetic  and  phonological  experiments  using 
electronic  systems  and  introducing  computer  technology  for  speech 
analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  380 

January-April  (2-2) 

LING  383  (1 W)  AUDITORY  PHONETICS 

A study  in  the  perception  of  speech  sounds  in  terms  of  the  physiology  of 
the  organs  of  hearing  with  attention  being  focused  on  the  hearing 
mechanism  as  a traiiraucer  of  acoustical  energy  to  neural  impulses. 
Students  are  also  introduced  to  sjjeech  perception  research  methodology. 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  380  and  381. 

January-April  (2-2) 

LING  386  (1  %)  PROSODIC  FEATURES  OF  ENGLISH 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  stress  and  intonation  patterns  of  English  and 
their  relationship  to  nammatical  functions;  phonetic  descriptions  of 
rhythm  and  voice  quality  are  practised  and  used  to  analyze  speech  in 
various  languages. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  250,  251,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
J.H.  Esling  September-December  (3-0) 


LING  388  (1 W)  A GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  USAGE 

A functional  treatment  of  English  grammar.  The  relations  of  the  parts  of 
speech  are  examined  in  terms  of  their  function  in  the  construction  ot 
meaningful  units  of  communication. 

B.P.  Harris  September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  390  (1  formerly  3)  THE  GROWTH  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH 

The  history  of  the  English  language  from  its  beginning  to  the  present 
day,  including  Canadian  En^ish.  Topics  covered  will  include  the 
significance  of  social  and  regional  dialects,  and  the  causes  of  language 
change. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  English  390 
Not  normally  open  to  students  below  third-year  standing 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  linguistics,  preferably  Linguistics  388, 
or  permission  of  the  Department 

B.P.  Harris  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  392 (1V!t,  formerly  3)  CANADIAN  ENGLISH 

A description  of  the  distinctive  features  of  modern  Canadian  English, 
especially  in  vocabulary,  grammar  and  pronunciation,  and  an  account 
of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  factors  that  have  given  rise  to  those 
features. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics,  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

Texts:  Scargill,  Short  History  of  Canadian  English,  Modern  Canadian 
English  Usage 

B.P.  Harris  (3-0) 

LING  393  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (1W)  DIALECTOLOGY 

Dialect  geography  and  its  methodology  with  reference  to  English 
dialects  including  regional  variation  in  Canada. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics  or  permission  of  the 
Department  (Linguistics  392  recommended) 

B.P.  Harris  (3-0) 

LING  394  (1 V^)  DIALECT  GEOGRAPHY  OF  FRENCH  CANADA 

A study  of  selected  phonological  and  lexical  features  marking  variations 
in  Canadian  Frencn  and  the  geographic  distribution  of  these  linguistic 
variants.  Reference  is  also  made  to  linguistic  diversification  in  France 
and  its  relationship  to  Canadian  French. 

Prerequisites:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics  and  French  180,  or 
p)ermission  of  the  Department 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  395  (1 W)  SOCIOLINGUISTICS 

A study  of  lan^age  in  its  social  context.  Attention  is  paid  to  linguistic, 
dialectal,  and  stylistic  variation  in  spjeech  communities  and  the 
relationship  to  socio-cultural  considerations  such  as  class,  sex,  contextual 
setting,  and  ethnicity.  Some  consideration  is  given  to  sociolinguistic 
dimensions  of  bilingualism  and  multilingualism,  languages  in  contact, 
language  switching,  and  linguistic  demography,  non-standard  dialects 
ana  language  standardization,  and  related  educational  issues.  Con- 
sideration will  also  be  riven  to  the  functions  of  language  in  sp)eech 
communities,  for  examjue,  rules  of  resp>ectful  address,  conversational 
turn-taking,  and  the  range  and  interpretation  of  sp>eech  act  typ>es. 
Sociolinguistic  implications  for  theories  of  language  description  and 
language  change  will  be  touched  up>on. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

J.F.  Kess  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  41 OA  (formerly  one-half  of  410)  (1 W)  SYNTAX 

Major  syntactic  structures  of  English  will  be  analyzed  in  a trans- 
formational model.  Topics  include  formal  properties  of  trans- 
formational grammar,  such  as  rule  ordering  and  constraints  on 
variables. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  210  and  251 

T.E.  Hukari  September-December  (3-0) 


LlriKultlici),  ArU  and  Science  101 


LINO  410B  (formerly  one-half  of  410)  (IVi)  THEORIES  OF 
GRAMMAR 

Various  current  generative  models  of  syntactic  description  are  examined, 
including  N.  Chomsky's  early  models  and  their  extension,  generative 
semantics,  the  lexicalist  hypothesis  and  trace  theory,  as  well  as  various 
non-transformational  moaels,  including  Montague  grammar  and  base- 
generated  syntax. 

Prerequisite;  Linguistics  4 lOA 

T.E.  Hukari  January -April(3-0) 

LING  420(1  Vk,  formerly  3)  COMPARATIVE  INDO-EUROPEAN 

This  course  provides  an  integrated  account  of  the  evolution  of  the 
principal  Indo-European  languages. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  210  and  251,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
(Not  offered)  January- April  (3-0) 


LINO  425  (formerly  one-half  of  420)  (IVt)  HISTORICAL  AND 
COMPARATIVE  LINGUISTICS 

An  investigation  of  language  change  through  time.  Theoretical  con- 
siderations in  the  reconstruction  of  phonological  and  other  linguistic 
subsystems.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  evolution  of  languages  other  than 
Indo-Europ>ean. 

Prerequisites;  Linguistics  210  and  251,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  426  (1  Vi  ) SEMANTICS 

The  course  addresses  the  question  of  meaning  and  its  relation  to 
language.  Topics  include  tne  concept  of  the  dictionary,  types  of 
meaning,  uses  and  abuses  of  semantic  values,  analysis  of  meaning, 
translation. 


Prerequisite:  Linguistics  210  or  equivalent  background 


(3-0) 


LING  440  (1 V^)  GENERATIVE  PHONOLOGY  OF  ENGLISH 

This  course  will  emphasize  description  of  the  English  sound  system  using 
procedures  and  tneoretical  bases  of  transformational  generative 
phonology.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  an  introduction  to 
phonology  and  who  wish  to  learn  language  description  using  distinctive 
sound  features,  notational  conventions,  and  rule  interaction  formalisms. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  251  or  permission  of  the  Department 

B.F.  Carlson  September-December  (3-0) 


LING  481  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER  LINGUISTICS 

Study  of  selected  topics  concerning  the  application  of  the  computer  to 
linguistic  problems  in  such  areas  aslanguage  data  analysis  and  synthesis, 
literary  research  and  language  learning.  Intended  for  Linguistics  Majors. 
Suitable  for  language  and  linguistics  majors  and  graduate  students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 


LING  499  (3)  HONOURS  THESIS 

The  Honours  thesis  is  to  be  based  on  supervised  research  carried  out  by 
the  student  during  the  final  year.  The  recommended  style  and  format  of 
the  Honours  thesis  are  the  same  as  those  stipulated  for  graduate  theses. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 


Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 
any  particular  year. 

LINO  500  (3)  FIELD  METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN  LANGUAGE 
ANALYSIS 

The  study  of  field  methods  and  techniques  in  language  analysis  with  the 
aid  of  native  speakers. 

Prerequisite;  Linguistics  410B  and  441  or  equivalents 
T.M.  Hess 

LING  501  (1 1^)  CANADIAN  ENGLISH 

A history  of  the  phonology,  syntax,  and  vocabulary  of  Canadian  English. 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  392  or  equivalent 

(3-0) 

LING  502  (1 1^)  LINGUISTIC  THEORIES 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  methodological  techniques  of 
linguistic  theories  of  language  analysis  other  than  the  generative- 
transformational  approach. 

(3-0) 

LING  503 (1V4)  TRANSFORMATIONAL-GENERATIVE  GRAMMAR 

A survey  of  recent  developments  in  transformational-generative 
semantic-syntactic  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  410  or  equivalent 

T.E.  Hukari  (3-0) 


LING  441  (1  Vz)  ADVANCED  PHONOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 

This  course  will  survey  current  issues  in  phonological  theory.  Special 
topics,  such  as  the  question  of  abstractness  of  underlying  representations, 
the  effect  of  historical  change  on  the  sound  component  of  language,  the 
role  of  grammatical  and  lexical  information  in  phonology,  the  treatment 
of  exceptions,  and  the  ways  of  handling  rule  interactions  and  ap- 
plications will  be  corwidered. 

Text;  Kenstowicz  and  Kisseberth,  Topics  in  Phonological  Theory 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  440  or  permission  of  the  Department 

B.F.  Carlson  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  448  (1 V^)  DIRECTED  READINGS  IN  LINGUISTICS 

Open  only  to  Major  and  Honours  students  with  a minimum  G.P.A.  of 
6.50  in  linguistics  courses. 

September-December  (3-0) 

LING  449  (1  %)  DIRECTED  READING  IN  LINGUISTICS 

Open  only  to  Major  and  Honours  students  with  a minimum  G.P.A.  of 
6.50  in  linguistics  courses. 

January-April  (3-0) 

LING  450  (1  Vk)  SEMINAR  IN  LANGUAGES 

An  elementary  analysis  of  a language  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with 
the  Department. 

Prerequisites;  Linguistics  210  and  251 

September-December  (3-0) 

LING  451  (1  Vi)  SEMINAR  IN  LANGUAGES 

An  dementary  analysis  of  a language  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with 
the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  210  and  251 

January-April  (3-0) 


LING  505  (1  Ik)  PHONOLOGICAL  THEORY 

A survey  of  the  development  of  phonological  theory,  including  such 
topics  as  phonological  universals. 

Prerequisite;  Linguistics  441  or  equivalent 

G.N.  O’Grady  (3-0) 

LING  506  (1  Ik)  LEXICOLOGY  AND  LEXICOGRAPHY 

The  theory  of  lexicology  and  the  practice  of  dictionary-making. 

(3-0) 

LING  508  (11k)  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  TRANSFORMATIONAL- 
GENERATIVE  GRAMMAR 

Selected  topics  reflecting  on-going  work  in  transformational-generative 
theory. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  503  or  equivalent 

J.  Arthurs  (3-0) 

LING  509  (1  Ik)  SOCIOLINGUISTICS 

Selected  topics  in  recent  research  related  to  language  variation. 

(3-0) 

LING  510 (1  Ik)  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  PHONOLOGY 

An  examination  of  recent  developments  in  phonological  theory. 
Prerequisite;  Linguistics  505  or  equivalent 

B.F.  Garlson  (3-0) 

LING  513  (1  Vk)  PROBLEMS  IN  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS 

Special  studies  selected  on  an  individual  basis  to  allow  a student  to 
pursue  a particular  topic  in  grammatical  analysis. 

Prerecmisite:  Linguistics  508  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  or  permission 
of  the  Department 

(3-0) 
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LING  51 5 (1 V^)  PROBLEMS  IN  PHONOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 

Special  studies  selected  on  an  individual  basis  to  allow  a student  to 
pursue  a particular  topic  on  phonological  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  510  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  or  permission 
of  the  Department 

(3-0) 


LING  517  (1  EXPERIMENTAL  PHONETICS  LABORATORY 

Topics  in  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  speech. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  380  or  equivalent 

(3-0) 


LING  518  (1 16)  PROJECTS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  PHONETICS 

Students  will  be  guided  in  designing  and  carrying  out  experiments  on  an 
individual  basis  in  the  area  of  the  acoustics  and  physiology  of  speech. 


Prerequisite:  Linguistics  517  or  equivalent 


(3-0) 


LING  520  (1V6 -6)  PACIFIC  RIM  LANGUAGES 

An  overview  of  the  structure  of  selected  indigenous  languages  spoken 
around  the  Pacific  Rim . One  of  the  following  will  be  offered  in  a given 
term:  520-A  (IVi)  North  American  Indian  Languages;  520-B  (l‘/i) 
Austronesian  Languages;  520-C  (IVi)  Australian  Languages;  520-D 
(1  Vs)  East  Asian  Languages. 

(3-0) 


LING  524  (1 16)  ROMANCE  LINGUISTICS 

Recent  developments  in  comparative  Romance  linguistics;  particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  contrastive  features. 

(3-0) 

LING  525  (1 16)  HISTORICAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  LINGUISTICS 

An  investigation  of  language  change  through  time.  Theoretical  con- 
siderations in  the  reconstruction  of  phonological  and  other  linguistic 
subsystems.  Emphasis  is  on  the  evolution  of  languages  other  than  Indo- 
European. 


LING  571  (PSYC  571)  (116-3)  DEVELOPMENTAL 

PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

This  course  is  offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of 
Psychology.  It  deals  with  the  acquisition  of  a first  language  by  children, 
focussing  on  the  development  of  their  phonological  and  grammatical 
abilities,  as  well  as  the  development  of  their  knowledge  of  the  semantic 
system  of  their  language,  their  capacity  for  metalinguistic  judgements, 
and  the  utilization  of  sjieech  acts. 

J.F.  Kess,  R.A.  Hoppe  (3-0) 

LING  580  (1 16-3)  LINGUISTICS  SEMINAR 

The  contents  of  this  course  will  vary. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  (3-0) 

LING  581  (1 16  or  3)  LINGUISTICS  COLLOQUIUM 

Student  will  prepare  a written  research  paper  (20-30  pages)  and  present 
it  at  a linguistics  colloquium.  Topics  will  be  of  current  interest,  bearing 
on  linguistic  theory,  arising  from  the  student’s  work  or  individual 
research. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing 

LING  590  (1 16  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

A course  designed  to  enable  students  to  pursue  individual  interests. 

LING  599  (Credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS 

Students  enrolled  in  courses  numbered  601  to  603  will  explore  current 
areas  of  research  in  the  Lin^istics  literature,  under  the  direction  of  their 
supervisory  committee  and  other  members  of  the  Department.  Each 
course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  to  a maximum  of  3 units. 

LING  601  (1 16  or  3)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDIES  IN  SYNTAX 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  502,  503  or  equivalent  courses,  and  graduate 
standing. 

LING  602  (1 16  or  3)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDIES  IN  PHONOLOGY 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  505  or  an  equivalent  course,  and  graduate 
standing. 


B.F.  Carlson  (3-0) 

LING  526  (1 16)  COMPARATIVE  INDO-EUROPEAN 

This  course  provides  an  integrated  account  of  the  evolution  of  the 
principal  Indo-European  languages. 

G.N.  O’Grady  (3-0) 

LING  560  (Anthropology  560)  (1 16)  LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 
LING  570  (1 16-3)  PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

This  course  is  offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of 
Psychology.  It  covers  such  varied  topics  in  the  psychology  of  language  as 
bilin^alism,  the  relationship  between  language  and  thought,  the 
problem  of  meaning,  and  topics  in  experimental  psycholinguistics,  such 
as  language  processing  and  production,  as  well  as  linguistic  inference. 

J.F.  Kess,  R.A.  Hoppe  (3-0) 


LING  603  (116  or  3)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDIES  IN  HISTORICAL 
LINGUISTICS 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  420  or  an  equivalent  course,  and  graduate 
standing 

LING  690(1 16-6)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDIES 

Topics  (A,  B,G,  etc.)  will  be  assigned  at  beginning  of  each  year. 

A research  topic  will  be  pursued  in  depth  under  the  direction  of  the 
student’s  supervisor.  Students  will  be  expected  to  write  a research  paper 
(or  papers)  and  to  give  an  oral  report  to  the  supervisor  and  interested 
members  of  the  Department.  It  is  anticipated,  but  not  required,  that  this 
research  will  provide  background  material  for  a Ph.D.  dissertation.  This 
course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  to  a maximum  of  6 units. 

Prerequisites:  Admission  to  a Ph.D.  program  in  Linguistics  and 
Linguistics  502,  503  and  505  or  the  equivalent 

LING  699  (Credit  to  be  determined)  Ph.D.  DISSERTATION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 


C.  Robert  Miers,  B.A.  (Knox,  Goll.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Los 
Angeles),  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Ernest;.  Cockayne,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  M.Sc.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Professor. 

Roger  R.  Davidson,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Florida  St.) 
Professor. 

Albert  E.  Hurd,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Professor. 

Robert  E.  Odeh,  M.S.,  Ph  D.  (Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech.),  F A S. A. 

(Washington,  D.C.),  F.S.S.  (London),  Professor. 

Marvin  Shinbrot,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Syracuse),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  F.R.S.C., 
Professor. 

Hari  M.  Srivastava,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Allahabad),  Ph.D.  (Jodhpur) 
F.R.A.S.  (London),  F.N.A.Sc.  (India),  F.I.M.A.  (U  K )’ 
Professor. 

Pauline  van  den  Driessche,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Imp.  Coll.),  D.I.C.  Ph  D. 
(Wales),  Profes.sor. 


Stanley  R.  Clark,  B.A. Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.Sc.  (Aberdeen),  Ph.D. 
(Manchester),  Associate  Professor. 

William  R.  Gordon,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Santa 
Barbara),  Associate  Professor. 

W.  Keith  Hastings,  B.A. , M.A.  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 

Denton  E.  Hewgill,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate  Professor. 

Lowell  A.  Hinrichs,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Associate  Professor. 

Bruce  R.  Johnson,  B.S.,  M.A.  (Ore.  St.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Associate 
Prof^or. 

D.  Elizabeth  Kennedy,  B.A.  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate  Profe.ssor. 
Walter  P.  Kotorynski,  B.A.  (W.  Ont.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate 
Professor. 

David  J.  Leeming,  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Col. -Vic.  Coll.),  M.A.  (Ore.),  Ph  D. 
(Alta.),  Associate  Professor. 

Robert  A.  MacLeod,  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  M.S.  (Cal.  Tech.),  Ph.D.  (Alta.), 
Associate  Professor. 
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OonalilJ.  MilU-r,  B.Sc..  I’h.D.  (McMaster),  Associate  Professor. 

Curs C.  Miller,  M.Se.,  Ph.D.  (Mis.soiiri),  A,s.sociate  1’rofes.sor. 

William  K.  Pfaffenberger,  M .A.,  Ph  D.  (Ore.),  As,soeiate  Profe,vsor. 

James  Hiddell,  B.Se.,  M.Se.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Associate  Professor. 

Karl  D.  Rogak,  B.Ch.K.  (Cooper  Union),  U.S.E.,  Ph  D.  (Mich.), 
A,s.sociate  Profe,s.sor. 

11.  Paul  Smith,  B.A.,  M.Kd.  (Brit.  Col  ),  M.A.  (Wash,),  Ph.D.  (Mont.), 
As,s(K'iate  Profe.s.sor. 

Ahmed  Bamzi  Sourour,  B.Sc.  (Cairo),  M.Se,,  Ph  D.  (Illinois),  As,sociate 
Professor. 

Charles  E.  Murlev,  B.A.  (Colo.),  M,S.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  As.sistant 
Profe.s.sor.  • 

William  J.  Reed,  B.Sc.  (Imperial  Coll.,  London),  M.Se.  (McGill),  Ph.D. 
(Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Barrs  W.  Brooks,  B.Sc.,  M.Se.  (Calgarv),  Co-operative  Education  Co- 
ordinator (Computer  Sciences  and  Mathematics). 

M.  Elizabeth  Watton,  B.Sc.,  M.Se.  (McMaster),  Administrative  Officer 
and  Part-time  Lecturer, 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  M.Se.  degrees,  see 
page  216;  for  graduate  courses,  .see  page  109. 

NOTE:  Undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  presently  labelled  CSC  are 
now  part  of  the  Department  of  Computer  Science.  For  further  in- 
formation on  courses  and  programs,  consult  the  Department, 

LIMITATION  OF  ENROLMENT 

Students  are  advised  that,  because  of  limited  facilities  and  staff,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  limit  enrolment  in  certain  first  and  second  year 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  courses.  Enrolment  limits  in  second  year  will 
be  imposed  primarily  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing.  Course 
enrolment  limits  will  be  listed  during  registration. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND 
HONOURS  PROGRAMS 
Mathematics  Programs: 

For  either  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree  in  Mathematics,  students  may  take  a 
General,  Major  or  Honours  Mathematics  program.  The  Mathematics 
course  requirements  for  each  program  are  as  follows: 

General 

(a)  Mathematics  100  and  101  (130) 

(b)  Mathematics  233A  and  233C 

(c)  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 

(d)  9 additional  units  of  courses  numbered  300  or  higher  in  the 
Department. 

Major 

(a)  Mathematics  100  and  101  (130) 

(b)  Mathematics  233A  and  233C 

(c)  Computer  Science  110  (170)  and  115  (171) 

(d)  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 

(e)  Mathematics  330A  and  330B,  333A  and  one  of  Mathematics  333C, 
422  or  423 

(f)  9 additional  units  of  Mathematics  courses  numbered  300  or  higher  (of 
which  at  least  3 units  are  numbered  4(X)  or  higher)  chosen  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department. 

Major  with  Probability  and  Statistics  Emphasis 

(a)  Mathematics  100  and  101  (130) 

(b)  Mathematics  233A  and  233C 

(c)  Computer  Science  110  (170)  and  115  (171) 

(d)  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 

(e)  Statistics  250  and  251  (253) 

(f)  Mathematics  330A  and  330B 

(g)  Mathematics  333A  and  333C 
(n)  Statistics  350  and  351 

(i)  6 additional  units  chosen  from  Mathematics  352,  452,  Statistics  353, 
354,  453,  454  selected  to  obtain  at  least  3 units  chosen  from 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  courses  numbered  400  or  higher. 

Honours  in  Mathematics 

Students  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  an  Honours  program  in  the 
Department  should  apply  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
on  completion  of  their  second  year.  Normally  a student  will  be  admitted 
to  the  third  year  of  an  Honours  program  in  the  Department  only  if  the 
student  has  achieved  a first  class  average  in  the  second  year  courses  taken 
in  the  Department.  A student  whose  third  year  work  is  not  of  honours 
calibre  may  be  rquired  to  withdraw  from  the  program.  A student 


graduating  in  the  Honours  program  will  be  recommended  for  a F’irst 
Cla.ss  Honours  degree  if  the  student  has  achieved  a F irst  Class  graduating 
average  and  a first  class  average  in  courses  numbered  .300  or  higher  in  the 
Department.  A .student  who  completes  the  Honours  degree  rerpiirements 
without  attaining  first  class  standing,  but  with  a graduating  average  of 
at  lea.st  3.50,  will  be  recommended  for  a Second  Class  Honours  degree. 

The  Honours  Programs  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Mathematics  1(X)  and  101  (130) 

(b)  Mathematics  233A  and  233C 

(c)  Computer  Science  1 10  (170)  and  1 15  (171) 

(d)  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 

(e)  Mathematics  333A  and  333C,  334,  336,  338 

(f)  Completion  of  one  of  the  following  areas  of  emphasis: 

(i)  Pure  Mathematics  

a.  15  units  from  Mathematics  325,  326,  352,  362,  422,  423, 

433C,  435,  445A  and  445B,  452,  462,  465,  466,  468,  491A, 
and  491B  and  Computer  Science  349A  and  349B,  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  and  of  which  at  least  9 units 
are  numbered  400  or  higher. 

NOTE:  Honours  students  in  Pure  Mathematics  are  en- 
couraged to  take  at  least  3 units  of  Statistics  courses  and  at 
least  3 units  of  Computer  Science  courses. 

(ii)  Applied  Mathematics 

a.  12  units  acquired  by  completing  any  two  of  the  four  area 
options  listed. 

Combinatorics  and  Operations  Research  Option: 

Mathematics  422,  423,  Computer  Science  448A,  448B 
Differential  Equations  Option: 

Mathematics  325,  326,  445A,  445B 
Mathematical  Statistics  and  Probability  Option: 

Statistics  350,  351,  Mathematics  352,  452 
Numerical  Analysis  Option: 

Computer  Science  349A,  349B,  449A,  449B 

b.  3 units  chosen  from  Mathematics  491  A,  any  course  listed  in 
the  two  area  options  not  selected  under  a.,  or  Computer 
Science  420.  The  15  units  needed  for  r^uirements  a.  and  b. 
must  contain  at  least  6 units  numbered  400  or  higher. 

(iii) Probability  and  Statistics 

a.  Statistics  250  and  251 

b.  Statistics  350  and  351 

c.  6 additional  units  chosen  from  Mathematics  352,  452, 
Statistics  353,  354,  453,  454 

d.  6 additional  units  offered  by  the  Department  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Department. 

At  least  6 units  chosen  from  Mathematics  and  Statistics  courses 
numbered  400  or  higher  must  be  completed. 

ii\)Department  approved  option 

a.  15  units  of  courses  offered  by  the  Department  numbered 
300  or  higher  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  At 
least  9 of  the  15  units  must  be  chosen  from  courses  numbered 
400  or  higher. 

Combined  Programs  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics: 

For  a B.Sc.  degree  in  Combined  Chemistry  and  Mathematics, 
students  may  take  a Major  or  Honours  program.  These  programs  are  not 
joint  degrees  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  but  a single  dewee 
program  composed  of  a selected  combination  of  courses  from  each  of  the 
departments.  Students  opting  for  either  of  these  combined  prowams 
must  contact  the  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  Departments  ana  each 
student  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  from  each  of  these  departments. 
Students  considering  proceeding  to  graduate  work  in  either  Chemistry  or 
Mathematics  must  consult  carefully  with  their  advisers  prior  to  making 
their  final  choice  of  courses. 

A student  graduating  in  the  combined  Honours  program  will  be 
recommended  for  a First  Class  degree  if  the  student  achieves  a 
graduating  average  of  at  least  6.50  and  a first  class  standing  in  Chemistry 
499  (Honours  Thesis).  A student  will  be  recommended  for  a Second  Class 
Honours  degree  if  the  student  achieves  a graduating  average  of  at  least 
4.00  and  a second  class  standing  in  Chemistry  499.  A student  with  a first 
class  graduating  average  but  with  second  class  standing  in  Chemistry  499 
will  be  given  the  option  of  receiving  a First  Class  Major  or  a Second  Class 
Honours  degree. 


First  and  Second  Year  (Major  or  Honours) 

Chemistry  100/102,  or  101/102,  or  140/145,  or  140/102 
Chemistry  213 
Chemistry  222  and  245 


(3) 

(IVt) 

(3) 
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Chemistry  231  and  235 
Two  of  Physics  1 10,  120  and  220 
Computer  Science  110  (170)  and  115  (171) 
Mathematics  100  and  101  (130) 
Mathematics  233A  and  233C 
Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 


(3)  Courses  chosen  from  the  Departments  of  Computer 
(3)  Science  and  Mathematics  at  the  300  level  or  above 

(3)  with  at  least  6 units  at  the  400  level.  In 

(3)  selecting  these  courses  students  are  urged 

(3)  to  take  at  least  3 of  the  additional  units 

(3)  in  each  of  the  two  Departments. 


Third  and  Fourth  Year  (Major) 

(All  courses  below  must  be  300  level  or  above) 

Chemistry  312 
Chemistry  324 
Chemistry  325 
Chemistry  345 
Chemistry  346 
Chemistry  446 
Chemistry  444  (or  422) 

Mathematics  330 A and  330B 
Mathematics  333A 

One  of  Mathematics  333C,  422  or  423 
Mathematics  325  and  326 

Course  chosen  from  the  Mathematics  Department 
in  consultation  with  the  Mathematics  Department 
Course(s)  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Chemistry  and  Mathematics  Departments 

Third  and  Fourth  Year  (Honours) 

(All  courses  below  must  be  300  level  or  above) 

All  Chemistry  courses  listed  under  Major  program 
plus 

Chemistry'  399 
Chemistry  499 
Mathematics  334  and  336 
Mathematics  338 
Mathematics  333 A and  333C 
Mathematics  445A  and  445B 

Course(s)  chosen  from  the  Mathematics  Department  in 
consultation  with  that  Department 


(i>/0 

(l‘/r) 

(I‘/r) 

(I'/J) 

(l>/2) 

(!>/*) 

(1‘/*) 

(3) 

(1>/*) 

(l‘/0 

(3) 

(l'/2) 

(3) 


(10‘/2) 


(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(l‘/2) 

(3) 

(3) 


(3) 


Some  prossible  courses  which  might  be  used  to  fulfill  the  units  to  be 
chosen  in  the  above  programs  are: 

Chemistry  306;  318;  335;  338;  422  or  444;  423;  Computer  Science  349A 
and  349B;  Mathematics  352;  368A;  368B;  (for  Honours  — 325  and  326); 
Statistics  353  * ; 354  * . 


Third  and  Fourth  Year  (Honours) 

Mathematics  334,  336  and  338 
Mathematics  333 A and  333C 
Computer  Science  320  and  325  (374) 

Computer  Science  349A  and  349B 
Two  of  Computer  Science  420,  449A  and  449B 
Courses  chosen  from  the  Department  of  Computer 
Science  or  Mathematics  at  the  300  level  or 
higher 

Courses  chosen  from  the  Departments  of  Computer 
Science  or  Mathematics  at  the  400  level 

Students  must  complete  a minimum  of  3 units  of  400  level  courses 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  as  part  of  the  above 
program . 

Honours  in  Physics  and  Mathematics 

Admission  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Honours  Program  in 
Physics  and  Mathematics  requires  the  permission  of  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  and  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  The  class  of  the 
Honours  degree  of  a student  graduating  in  the  Honours  in  Physics  and 
Mathematics  Program  will  be  determine  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  point 
average  calculated  using  the  best  30  units  of  approved  300  and  400  level 
courses.  The  class  designated  will  be  First  Class  if  this  average  is  at  least 
6.50  and  Second  Class  if  this  average  is  at  least  3.50. 

A.  Students  who  completed  Year  11  in  1982-83  or  earlier  will  proceed 
with  the  following  program: 

Year  III  (1983-84)1 

Physics  316  or  325 
Physics  326 

Physics  321 A and  32 IB 
Physics  413A  and  413B 
Mathematics  325  and  326 
Mathematics  334  and  336 
Mathematics  338 
Mathematics  elective* 


(D/2) 

(l‘/2) 

(3) 

(3) 

(l>/2) 

(l>/2) 


(4‘/2) 

(3) 


(3) 


(4‘/2) 


(6) 


* These  courses  have  Statistics  250  and  251  as  prerequisites,  which 
would  have  to  be  included  in  the  student’s  program  as  options. 


Combined  Programs  In  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics 

For  a B.Sc.  degree  in  Combined  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics, 
students  may  take  a Major  or  Honours  program.  These  programs  are  not 
joint  degrees  in  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics,  but  a single  degree 
proCTam  composed  of  selected  courses  from  each  of  the  departments. 
Students  opting  for  either  of  these  combined  programs  must  contact  the 
Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  Departments,  and  will  be  assigned 
an  adviser  from  each  of  these  departments.  Students  considering 
proceeding  to  graduate  work  in  either  Computer  Science  or  Mathematics 
must  consult  with  their  advisers  prior  to  making  their  final  choice  of 
courses. 

A student  graduating  in  the  combined  Honours  program  will  be 
recommended  for  a First  Class  Honours  degree  if  the  student  achieves  a 
graduating  average  of  at  least  6.50.  A student  will  be  recommended  for  a 
Second  Class  Honours  degree  if  the  student  achieves  a graduating 
average  of  at  jeast  5.00. 


First  and  Second  Year  (Major  or  Honours) 

Mathematics  100  and  101 
Mathematics  233A  and  233C 
Mathematics  200  and  201 
Mathematics  222 
Statistics  250  and  251 

Computer  Science  1 10  (170)  and  1 15  (171) 
Computer  Science  230  (272)  and  275 

Third  and  Fourth  Year  (Major) 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(1*/*) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 


Year  IV  (1984-85)1 

Physics  elective*  or  Physics  325  and  217 

Physics  422  and  421 

Physics  423  and  420 

Physics  460 

Physics  electives* 

Mathematics  445 A and  445B 
Mathematics  electives* 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(0) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 


t The  academic  year  in  brackets  is  the  last  year  this  particular  selection 
of  courses  will  apply. 

* Mathematics  electives  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Mathematics  Department  and  Physics  electives  are  to  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Physics  Department.  If  Mathematics  110  and  210 
were  deferred  to  the  second  year  Mathematics  333A  and  Mathematics 
333C  may  be  deferred  until  fourth  year.  Students  will  normally  enrol  in 
18  units  of  work  in  each  of  third  ana  fourth  year. 

B.  Students  who  entered  Year  1 in  1982-83  or  subsequently,  will  proceed 
with  the  following  program: 

In  Year  1 students  will  take  (a)  Physics  120  or  220  or  (b)  Physics  110  and 
120  or  (c)  Physics  100  and  110.  In  each  case  the  student  will  then  choose 
subsequent  courses  indicated  by  the  appropriate  letter  (a),  (b)  or  (c). 


Year  I 

(a)  Physics  120  and  220  or 

(b)  Physics  110  and  210  or 

(c)  Physics  100  and  110 

Chemistry  100/102  or  101/102  or  140/145  or  140/102 
Mathematics  100  and  101 
Mathematics  233A  and  233C* 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

3) 


Mathematics  330A  and  330B 
Mathematics  333A  and  one  of  Mathematics  333C, 
422  or  423 

Computer  Science  320  and  325  (374) 

Computer  Science  349A  and  349B 


(3) 

Year  II 

(a)  Physics  216  and  217  or 

(3) 

(b)  Physics  220  and  217  or 

(3) 

(3) 

(c)  Physics  120  and  220 

(3) 

Malhi’malii:s,  A rts  and  Srienci'  J()!i 


Physics  214  and  215  (3) 

Mathematics  20U  and  201  (3) 


Mathematics  333A  and  333C* 

(3) 

Year  III 

(b)  Physics  316 

(l‘/«) 

(c)  Physics  316  and  317 

(3) 

Physics  325  and  326t 

(3) 

Physics  321A  and  321B 

(3) 

Physics  4 13A  and  413B 

(3) 

Mathematics  325  and  326 

3) 

Mathematics  334  and  336 

(3) 

Mathematics  338 

(1  >/i) 

Mathematics  elective*  * 

Year  IV 

Physics  422  and  421 

(3) 

Physics  423  and  420 

(3) 

Physics  460 

(0) 

Physics  electives*  * 

(3) 

Mathematics  445A  and  445B 

(3) 

Mathematics  electives*  * 

(3 

* Mathematics  233A  and  233C  may  be  deferred  to  the  second  year,  in 
which  case  Mathematics  333A  and  Mathematics  333C  may  be  Deferred 
to  the  fourth  year. 

T Physics  325  may  be  deferred  to  the  fourth  year. 

"*  Mathematics  electives  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  and  Physics  electives  are  to  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Physics.  Students  will  normally 
enrol  in  18  units  of  work  in  each  of  third  and  fourth  year. 

Notes 

(1)  The  application  of  credit  for  Mathematics  160  or  Mathematics  180  to 
degree  programs  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is  restricted  — see 
the  entries  in  the  relevant  course  descriptions  which  follow. 

(2)  All  students  taking  a Major  or  Honours  in  Mathematics  are  strongly 
advised  to  take  at  least  one  University  course  in  Physics. 

(3)  Any  student  who  demonstrates  to  the  Department  that  he  has 
mastered  the  material  of  a course  may  tc  granted  advanced 
placement. 

(4)  Students  from  outside  British  Columbia,  transfer  students  from 
community  colleges  and  students  who  have  obtained  credit  for  Grade 
XIII  Mathematics  must  consult  the  Department  before  enrolling  in 
any  Mathematics  course. 

(5)  Students  planning  a career  in  secondary  school  mathematics  teaching 
are  strongly  advised  to  include  Mathematics  333A  as  part  of  their 
Mathematics  degree  program. 

MATHEMATICS  CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Co-operative  Education  Program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  described  on  page  30. 

Full-time  students  in  the  Co-operative  Education  Program  participate 
in  a combined  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  Co-operative 
Program  during  their  first  two  years.  In  their  third  year,  students  may 
opt  to  complete  a degree  program  in  either  Computer  Science  or 
Mathematics,  and  will  then  enter  the  Co-op  program  in  that  depart- 
ment. Students  who  opt  for  the  Major  in  Comnined  Computer  Science 
and  Mathematics,  or  for  a Double  Major  in  Computer  Science  and 
Mathematics,  will  remain  in  the  combined  Computer 
Science/Mathematics  Co-op  Program. 

The  minimum  academic  requirements  for  entering  the  Mathematics 
and  Computer  Science  Program  are  a grade  point  average  of  4.50,  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  5.50  in  courses  competed  in  the 
Departments  of  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  and  a grade  of  at 
le^t  B-  in  each  course  completed  in  the  Departments  of  Computer 
Science  and  Mathematics.  Students  are  normally  admitted  to  the 
program  during  May  after  the  first  year  on  campus,  and  application  for 
admission  should  be  made  during  the  first  academic  year  on  campus. 
First  year  students  wishing  to  apply  for  entry  to  the  program  should 
enrol  in  Mathematics  100  and  101,  Computer  Science  110  and  115,  and 
Statistics  250. 

In  order  to  graduate  in  the  Mathematics  Co-operative  Program  or  the 
combined  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  Co-operative  Program 
students  must: 

i)  successfully  complete  four  Work  Terms 

ii)  successfully  complete  the  following  thirteen  courses.  Mathematics 
100,  101,  200,  201,  222,  233A  and  233C,  Computer  Science  110, 
1 15,  230  and  275,  and  Statistics  250  and  251 . 


(iii)  satisfy  the  course  re<iuirements  of  any  of  the  Major  or  Honours 
degree  programs  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Students  registered  in  the  Co-op  Program  must  be  enrolled  in  at  least  6 
units  of  course  work  during  each  campus  term.  The  performance  of 
students  will  be  reviewed  after  each  Campus  Term  and  each  Work 
Term.  Students  whose  performance  is  deemed  to  be  unsatisfactory  by  the 
Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  Co-op  Committee  may  be  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  program. 

Each  Work  Term  is  recorded  on  the  student's  academic  record  and 
transcript  (as  COM,  N or  F)  and  details  of  Work  Terms  are  recorded  on 
the  Record  of  Work  Terms  which  is  attached  to  the  student’s  academic- 
record  and  transcript. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Co-operative  Education  Program 
in  Mathematics  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

MATHEMATICS 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 
any  particular  year. 

MATH  012  (no  credit)  PRE-CALCULUS  MATHEMATICS 

(3  fee  units) 

The  essentials  of  Algebra  12  which  are  prerequisite  to  Mathematics  100 
and  102.  Topics  covered  include:  set  language,  algebra  of  polynomials, 
relations,  functions  and  their  graphs,  conics,  trigonometry,  plane 
analytic  geometry. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  1 00 (1W)  CALCULUS;  I 

Review  of  analytic  geometry;  functions  and  graphs;  limits;  derivatives; 
techniques  and  applications  of  differentiation;  antiderivatives;  the 
definite  integral  and  area;  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions; 
trigonometric  and  hyperbolic  functions. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  12  or  its  equivalent 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Mathematics  102  or  130.  See 
note  (1)  on  left 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0-1) 

MATH  101  (1 W)  CALCULUS:  II 

Volumes;  arc  length  and  surface  area;  techniques  of  integration  with 
applications;  Newton’s  method,  trapezoidal  and  Simpson’s  rules;  p>olar 
coordinates  and  area;  I’Hospital’s  rule;  Taylor’s  formula;  improper 
integrals;  series  and  tests  for  convergence;  power  series  and  Taylor  series. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  or  equivalent 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Mathematics  130 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0-1) 

MATH  102  (1 W)  CALCULUS  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Calculus  of  one  variable  with  applications  to  the  social  and  biological 
sciences.  Exponential  growth. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  12  or  its  equivalent 

Not  op>en  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Mathematics  100.  See  note  (1) 
on  left 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  133  (1W)  MATRIX  ALGEBRA  FOR  ENGINEERS 

Complex  numbers;  matrices  and  basic  matrix  operations;  vectors;  linear 
equations;  determinants;  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors;  linear  depen- 
dence and  independence;  orthogonality. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Engineering 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Mathematics  1 10  or  233A 

September-December  (3-0-1) 

MATH  151  (1  Vi)  FINITE  MATHEMATICS 

Geometric  approach  to  linear  programming,  linear  systems,  Causs- 
lordan  elimination,  matrices,  permutations  and  combinations,  basic 
laws  of  probability,  conditional  probability,  independence,  urn 
problems,  tree  diagrams  and  Bayes  formula,  random  variables  and  their 
probability  distributions;  Bernoulli  trials  and  the  binomial  distribution, 
nypergeometric  distribution,  expectation,  applications  of  discrete 
probability. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  12  or  its  equivalent,  or  Mathematics  012  (which 
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may  be  taken  concurrently  during  the  first  term) 

Students  who  have  credit  for  Mathematics  352  may  not  register  in 
Mathematics  151  for  credit. 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

MATH  152(1%)  MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE 

Compound  interest  and  annuities-certain;  analysis  of  securities,  yield 
rates;  equations  of  value;  mortgages,  amortization,  sinking  funds; 
depreciation,  depletion  and  capitalization  costs;  mortality  tables,  life 
insurance  and  annuities. 

Prerequisite;  Algebra  12 

Students  are  urged  to  take  at  least  one  of  the  following  courses  first  or 
concurrently:  Mathematics  100,  102,  or  151.  See  Note  (1)  page  105 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

MATH  160  (3)  FUNDAMENTAL  ASPECTS  OF  MATHEMATICS  FOR 
THE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  1 1 or  consent  of  the  Department.  See  Note  (1)  page 
105 

NOTE;  The  credit  a student  receives  towards  a degree  program  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  for  Mathematics  160  will  be  reduced  by  the 
number  of  units,  up  to  three,  of  credit  the  student  receives  or  has 
received  for  any  other  university  level  Mathematics  course. 

September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

MATH  180  (3)  THINKING  MATHEMATICALLY 

Intended  primarily  for  students  who,  although  they  do  not  plan  to 
specialize  in  the  exact  sciences,  nevertheless  seek  an  opportunity  to  think 
mathematically.  To  this  end  the  instructor  will  deal  with  worthwhile 
problems  that  admit  elementary  treatment,  selected  from  such  topics  as 
matrix  algebra,  combinatorics,  probability,  and  the  calculus. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  11  or  Mathematics  11  or  equivalent.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  or  are  concurrently  registered  in  Algebra 
12  or  Mathematics  12  or  Mathematics  012.  See  Note  (1)  page  105 

NOTE:  The  credit  a student  receives  towards  a deCTee  program  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  for  Mathematics  180  will  be  reduced  by  the 
number  of  units,  up  to  three,  of  credit  the  student  receives  or  has 
received  for  any  other  university  level  Mathematics  course. 

(Not  offered)  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

MATH  200  (1  %)  CALCULUS  OF  SEVERAL  VARIABLES 

Vectors  and  vector  functions;  solid  analytic  geometry;  partial  dif- 
ferentiation; directional  derivatives  and  the  gradient  vector;  Lagrange 
multipliers;  multiple  integration  with  applications;  cylindrical  and 
^herical  coordinates;  surface  area;  line  integrals  and  surface  integrals; 
Green’s  Theorem;  the  divergence  theorem. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  C or  higher  in  Mathematics  101  or  130 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  230  or  231 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0-1) 


MATH  201  (1  %)  INTRODUCTION  TO  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

First  order  differential  equations:  linear,  separable,  exact,  homogeneous 
equations  and  applications;  second  order  linear  equations  and  ap- 
plications; solution  in  series;  the  Laplace  transform;  non-linear 
equations;  the  phase  plane. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200  or  a grade  of  B or  higher  in  Mathematics 
101 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  230  or  231 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0-1) 


MATH  222  (1  %)  DISCRETE  MATHEMATICS 

An  introduction  to  discrete  mathematical  structures  with  applications. 
Sets  and  propositions.  The  principle  of  inclusion  and  exclusion.  Per- 
mutations and  combinations.  Relations  and  functions.  Graphs:  shortest 
paths,  eulerian  and  hamiltonian  paths  and  circuits,  spanning  trees  and 
cut-sets.  Generating  functions  and  recurrence  relations.  Boolean 
algebras  and  their  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101,  or  Mathematics  102  and  Mathematics 


Students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  422  and/or  423  may  not  register  in 
Mathematics  222  for  credit. 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

MATH  233A  (1  %)  MATRIX  ALGEBRA:  I 

Matrices;  simultaneous  equations;  determinants;  vectors  in  2-,  3-  and  n- 
tuple  space;  inner  product;  linear  independence  and  rank;  change  of 
coordinates;  rotation  of  axes  in  2-  and  3-dimensional  Euclidean  space; 
orthogonal  matrices;  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors. 

Prerequisite:  3 units  of  100  level  mathematics  courses;  a student  who  has 
received  an  A grade  in  Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  12  may  apply  to  the 
Department  for  a waiver  of  this  prerequisite. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  110 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  233B  (1  %)  MATRIX  ALGEBRA:  II 

This  course  is  not  intended  for  students  majoring  in  mathematics. 
Eigenvalues,  eigenvectors  and  diagonalization  of  complex  matrices  with 
applications;  orthogonal  and  unitary  matrices;  positive  definite  matrices 
with  applications. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  100  or  102,  and  Mathematics  233A  or  110  or 
133 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  333C 

January- April  (3-0) 

MATH  233C  (1  %)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  Mathematics  students.  Topics  will 
be  chosen  from:  the  integers,  induction,  divisibility,  unique  fac- 
torization, congruences;  definitions  and  examples  of  rings,  fields,  and 
integral  domains;  rational  numbers  and  real  numbers;  polynomials, 
including  the  unique  factorization  theorem;  complex  numbers;  theory  of 
equations;  permutations;  definition  and  examples  of  groups;  countable 
and  uncountable  sets,  including  Cantor’s  proof  of  the  existence  of 
transcendental  numbers. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  233A  or  1 10  or  133,  and  a grade  point  average 
of  at  feast  3.00  in  all  200  level  mathematics  or  statistics  courses  com- 
pleted 

January- April  (3-0) 

MATH  240  (3)  MATHEMATICS  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  ECONOMICS 
AND COMMERCE 

Techniques  of  integration;  multivariable  calculus;  optimization;  dif- 
ference and  differential  equations  with  applications;  linear  program- 
ming; further  topics  in  probability  and  linear  algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  151  and  102,  or  Mathematics  151  and  100 

Students  who  have  obtained  credit  for  Mathematics  100  and  101  (130) 
may  enrol  for  Mathematics  240  provided  they  enrol  for  Mathematics  151 
concurrently. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  200,  201  (230),  or  231 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

Students  with  a D grade  in  Second  Year  Mathematics  courses  are 
advised  not  to  register  for  further  courses  in  Mathematics. 


MATH  323A  (formerly  one-half  of  323)  (1%)  APPLIED  DIF- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS:  I 

A review  of  the  material  on  differential  equations  covered  in 
Mathematics  201,  230  and  231.  Sp^ial  methods  for  first  order  dif- 
ferential equations,  linear  differential  equations  of  first  and  higher 
orders  with  constant  coefficients,  Euler’s  equations,  series  solutions  of 
selected  second  order  differential  equations  with  variable  coefficients 
with  special  attention  to  Bessel’s,  Legendre’s  and  hypergeometric 
equations,  Laplace  transforms  and  their  applications  to  initial-value 
problems. 

Primarily  for  students  in  the  Physical  Sciences 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 

NOTE:  Gredit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  Mathematics  323A  and 
325.  This  course  may  not  in  general  be  included  as  part  of  the 
Mathematics  Department’s  requirements  for  the  Major  or  Honours 
degree. 


September-December  (3-0) 
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MATH  323B  (formerly  one-half  of  323)  (1Vi)  APPLIED  DIF- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS;  II 

Systems  of  linear  differential  ecjuations,  numerical  methods,  boundary 
value  problems  including  orthogonal  functions  and  Fourier  seri^. 
Partial  differential  equations  and  their  applications  to  problems  in 
physics. 

Primarily  for  students  in  the  Physical  Sciences 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  323A 

NOTE:  Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  Mathematics  323B  and  326. 
This  course  may  not  in  general  be  included  as  part  of  the  Mathematics 
Department's  requirements  for  the  Major  or  Honours  degree. 

January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  325(1%)  ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

First  order  equations:  methods  of  solution,  geometrical  interpretation, 
singular  solutions;  Numerical  methods,  higher  order  linear  equations, 
linear  systems,  series  solutions,  Bessel’s  equation,  the  Legendre  equation, 
and  solutions  of  equations  by  Laplace  transforms. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  200  and  201  and  Mathematics  110  or  133  or 
233A 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  330A  or  334 

NOTE:  Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  Mathematics  323A  and 
325. 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  326  (1  %)  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

Derivation  by  means  of  the  calculus  of  variations  and  the  divergence 
theorem  of  some  of  the  fundamental  equations  of  mathematical  physics. 
Classification  of  second  order  equations;  well  posed  problems.  Fourier 
series  and  separation  of  variables.  Initial  value,  boundary  value,  and 
initial  boundary  value  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  325 

NOTE:  Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  Mathematics  323B  and  326. 

January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  330A  (formerly  one-half  of  320)  (1%)  ADVANCED 
CALCULUS 

Sequences  and  series  of  real  numbers;  sequences  and  series  of  real  valued 
functions;  uniform  convergence;  Fourier  series;  differentiation  and 
intenation  of  series  of  real  valued  functions;  power  series;  Taylor  series; 
Taylor’s  formula  with  remainder. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Mathematics  334 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  330  B (formerly  one-half  of  330)  (1%)  INTRODUCTION  TO 
COMPLEX  VARIABLES 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  functions  of  a complex  variable,  analytic 
functions,  elementary  functions,  integration,  power  series,  residue 
theory. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  330 A 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Mathematics  338 

January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  333A  (formerly  one-half  of  333)  (1  %)  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA: 

Croups,  rings  and  fields,  including  quotient  structures. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  233C  or  210 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  333C  (1  %)  LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

Vector  spaces  and  linear  transformations;  the  canonical  forms;  inner 
product  spaces  and  the  spectral  theorem . 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  233C  or  233B  or  210 

January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  334  (1  %)  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ANALYSIS 

Sets  and  functions,  the  real  number  system,  set  equivalence,  sequences 
and  series,  introduction  to  point  set  and  metric  topology,  limits  and 
continuity  in  metric  spaces. 

Primarily  for  Honours  students.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 


Mathematics  335  or  430 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  2(X)  and  201  (230)  and  the  consent  of  the 
Department 

Septemlxir-December  (3-0) 

MATH  336  (1  V>)  REAL  ANALYSIS:  I 

Theory  of  differentiation;  Reimann-Stieltjes  integration;  Fourier  series; 
functional  analysis. 

Primarily  for  Honours  students.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Mathematics  335 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  334 

January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  338  (1  %)  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS:  I 

Elementary  functions  of  a complex  variable,  analytic  functions,  dif- 
ferentiation and  integration  of  functions  of  a complex  variable,  power 
series  and  residue  theory. 

Primarily  for  Honours  students.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Mathematics  330B  or  441 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  334 

January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  352  (1  %)  DISCRETE  PROBABILITY 

Discrete  sample  spaces,  probability  as  a function  of  events  on  a sample 
space,  combinatorial  analysis,  combination  of  events,  inclusion- 
exclusion  formulas,  conditional  probability,  stochastic  independence, 
law  of  large  numbers,  sptecial  discrete  probability  distributions. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200  or  201 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Mathematics  350 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  362  (1  %)  ELEMENTARY  NUMBER  THEORY 

Divisibility,  primes,  congruences,  arithmetic  functions,  primitive  roots, 
quadratic  residues,  basis  representation  and  decimals,  and  a selection 
from  the  following  topics:  P^hagorean  triples,  representation  as  sums  of 
squares,  infinite  descent,  rational  and  irrational  numbers,  distribution  of 
primes. 

For  Mathematics  Majors  and  Honours  students,  and  for  students 
planning  to  teach  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  Mathematics  460. 

Prerequisite:  3 units  of  2(X)-level  mathematics  courses 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  368A (1  %)  EUCLIDEAN  GEOMETRY 

The  real  affine  and  projective  planes;  Euclidean  geometry;  modern 
elementary  geometry;  elementary  transformations;  Euclidean  con- 
structions; the  fundamental  theorem  of  polygonal  dissection;  projec- 
tivities;  proper  conics. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  six  units  of  mathematics  or  the  consent  of  the 
Department 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  366 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  366B  (1  %)  NON-EUCLIDEAN  GEOMETRY 

The  parallel  postulate;  hyperbolic  geometry;  elliptic  geometry;  double 
elliptic  geometry;  the  Poincar^ model. 

Prerequisite;  At  least  six  units  of  mathematics  or  the  consent  of  the 
Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

Note:  Admission  to  the  following  courses  is  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  or  the  Department. 

MATH  422(1  %)  COMBINATORIAL  MATHEMATICS 

Permutations  and  combinations,  generating  functions,  recurrence 
relations,  inclusion-exclusion  principle.  Mobius  inversion,  Polya’s 
enumeration  theorem.  Ramsey’s  tneorem,  systems  of  distinctive 
representatives,  combinatorial  designs,  algorithmic  aspects  of  com- 
binatorics. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  333A 

January-April  (3-0) 
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MATH  423  (1  %)  GRAPH  THEORY 

An  introduction  to  the  combinatorial,  algorithmic  and  algebraic  aspects 
of  graph  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  333A 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  430  (1 ) TOPICS  IN  REAL  AN ALYSIS 

A selection  from  the  following  topics:  Cauchy  or  Dedekind  construction 
of  the  real  numbers;  cardinality  of  integers,  rationals  and  reals  (types  of 
infinities),  open  and  closed  sets;  Heine-Borel  and  Bolzano- Weierstrass 
theorems;  basic  theorems  from  calculus.  (Not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  Mathematics  334  or  335). 

Primarily  for  students  in  Secondary  Education  or  those  taking  a Major  in 
Mathematics 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  330A  or  consent  of  the  Department 

January- April  (3-0) 

MATH  431  (1 V^)  TOPICS  IN  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS 

A continuation  of  the  complex  analysis  begun  in  Mathematics  330B. 

Primarily  for  students  taking  a Major  in  Mathematics 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  330B  or  338 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

MATH  433C  (1 V^)  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA:  II 

Field  theory;  composition  series  of  groups;  Galois  Theory. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  333A,  and  Mathematics  333C  or  333B 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  435 (1 REAL  ANALYSIS:  II 

Lebesgue  measure  and  integreation.  The  Lp  spaces.  Introduction  to 
Hilbert  and  Banach  spaces. 

Primarily  for  Honours  students 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  334  and  336  or  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  445A  (formcriy  on«-half  of  445)  (11A)  ADVANCED  OR- 
DINARY DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

Existence;  uniqueness;  continuous  dependence;  series  solutions; 
examples  and  convergence;  the  Sturm-Liouville  theory;  Fourier  series; 
convergence  and  completeness;  attractors;  other  topics  as  time  permits. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  334  and  336  or  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

J anuary- April  (3-0) 

MATH  445B  (formerly  one-half  of  445)  (116)  ADVANCED  PARTIAL 
DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

The  Cauchy-Kowalewskaya  theorem;  geometric  theory  of  first  order 
partial  differential  equations;  well-posed  problems;  elliptic  equations; 
semigroups. 

Prerequisites;  Mathematics  334  and  336  or  consent  of  the  Department 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  452  (1 16)  STOCHASTIC  PROCESSES 

Introduction  to  stochastic  processes,  Markov  chains,  Poisson  processes, 
birth  and  death  processes,  Gaussian  processes.  Brownian  motion. 

Prerequisites:  Statistics  350,  Mathematics  330A  (or  336)  and  352 

January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  462  (1 16)  NUMBER  THEORY 

A selection  of  topics  which  may  include  compositions  and  partitions, 
geometry  of  numbers,  rational  approximation,  distribution  of  primes, 
order  of  magnitude  of  arithmetic  functions,  proofs  of  the  Prime  Number 
Theorem  and  of  Dirichlet’s  Theorem  on  primes  in  arithmetic 
progressions,  continued  fractions. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Mathematics  460.  Mathematics 
362  and  462  together  form  the  equivalent  of  Mathematics  460 

Prerequisites:  A grade  of  B-  or  above  in  each  of  Mathematics  201  and 
362,  and  consent  of  the  instructor 

January-April  (3-0) 


MATH  465  (1 16)  INTRODUCTION  TO  TOPOLOGY 

Basic  concepts  of  point  set  topology. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  334  (which  may  be  taken  concurrently)  or 
Mathematics  330B  or  the  consent  of  the  Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  468  (1 16)  TOPICS  IN  GEOMETRY 

Appropriate  topics  may  be  selected  from  among  the  following:  finite 
Desarguesian  spaces;  symmetry  geometry;  polyh^ra;  geometric  designs 
and  tactical  configurations;  axiomatics.  Since  the  same  t(mic  will  not  be 
offered  in  two  successive  years,  the  course  may  be  rep)eated  for  credit. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  368A  or  the  consent  of  the  Department 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

MATH  490  (1 16  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Students  must  consult  the  Department  before  registering.  This  course 
may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  fields  with  permission  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

MATH  491 A (1 16)  TOPICS  IN  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

Through  this  course  the  Department  offers  advanced  topics  in  various 
areas  of  applied  mathematics.  Possible  topics  include  population 
modeling,  stochastic  processes,  discrete  optimization,  actuarial 
mathematics,  calculus  of  variations,  and  fluid  mechanics,  information 
on  the  topics  available  in  any  given  year  will  be  available  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department.  Entry  to  this  course  will  be  restricted  to 
third  or  fourth  year  students  who  meet  the  prerequisite  specified  for  the 
topic  to  be  offered.  This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different 
topics  with  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  491 B (1 V6)  TOPICS  IN  PURE  MATHEMATICS 

Through  this  course  the  Department  offers  advanced  topics  in  various 
areas  of  pure  mathematics.  Possible  topics  include  advanced  complex 
analysis,  functional  analysis,  introduction  to  manifolds,  introduction  to 
differential  geometry,  and  mathematical  lone.  Information  on  the 
topics  available  in  any  given  year  will  be  availaole  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department.  Entry  to  this  course  will  be  restricted  to  third  or  fourth 
year  students  who  meet  the  prerequisite  specified  for  the  topic  to  be 
offered.  This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics 
with  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

January-April  (3-0) 

STATISTICS 

ST  AT  250  (formerly  one-half  of  253)  (116)  INTRODUCTION  TO 
STATISTICS:  I 

Elementary  probability  theory;  random  variables,  discrete  and  con- 
tinuous probability  distributions,  expectation;  joint  distributions;  linear 
functions  of  random  variables;  basic  principles  of  statistical  inference; 
random  sampling;  point  estimates  and  their  standard  errors;  interval 
estimation;  one-  and  two-sample  problems;  an  introduction  to 
hypothesis  testing,  probability  value. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  or  102 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ST  AT  251  (formerly  one-half  of  253)  (116)  INTRODUCTION  TO 
STATISTICS:  II 

Hyp>othesis  testing;  sampling  distributions;  introduction  to  analysis  of 
variance,  regression  and  correlation;  analysis  of  contingency  tables;  tests 
for  goodness-of-fit;  nonparametric  method. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  250,  or  254  and  permission  of  the  instructor 

January-April  (3-0) 

ST  AT  254  (1 16)  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  FOR  ENGINEERS 

Probability  axioms,  properties  of  probability,  counting  techniques, 
conditional  probability,  independence,  random  variables,  discrete  and 
continuous  probability  distributions,  expectation,  variance;  binomial, 
hyMrgeometric,  negative  binomial,  Poisson,  uniform,  normal,  gamma 
and  exponential  distributions;  discrete  and  continuous  joint 
distributions,  independent  random  variables,  expectation  of  functions  of 
random  vectors,  covariance,  random  samples  and  sampling 
distributions,  central  limit  theorem;  point  and  interval  estimation  for 
one-  and  two-sample  problems;  linear  regression  and  correlation. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Engineering 
Corequisite:  Mathematics  200 

Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  Statistics  254  and  250 

September-December  (3-0-1) 
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STAT  350  (1 W ) MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS:  I 

Discrete  and  continuous  probability  models,  random  variables  and  their 
distributions,  mathematical  expectation,  moment  generating  functions, 
sums  of  random  variables,  limit  theory,  and  sampling  distributions. 
Emphasis  on  the  probability  theory  need^  for  Statistics  351. 

Prere<iuisites:  Mathematics  200  and  201;  Statistics  251 
NOTE;  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Statistics  450 

September-December  (3-0) 
STAT  351  (1  %)  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS:  II 
Brief  introduction  to  decision  theory,  point  and  interval  estimation, 
hypothesis  testing;  regression  and  correlation,  analysis  of  variance. 
Emphasis  on  the  mathematics  of  statistics. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  350 

NOTE:  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Statistics  451 

January-April  (3-0) 

STAT  353  (1  V<i)  APPLIED  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

An  outline  of  linear  regression  theory  with  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  250  and  251  (or  253),  or  Mathematics  343  or 
permission  of  the  instructor 

September-December  (3-0) 

STAT  354  (1  Vi)  SAMPLING  TECHNIQUES 

Principal  steps  in  planning  and  conducting  a sample  survey.  Sampling 
techniques  including  stratification,  systematic  sampling  and  multi-stage 
sampling.  Practical  survey  designs  with  illustrations.  Non-sampling 
errors. 

Prerequisite;  Statistics  250  and  251  (or  253),  or  Mathematics  343  or 
permission  of  instructor 

January-April  (3-0) 

STAT  453  (1 16)  THE  DESIGN  AND  ANALYSIS  OP  EXPERIMENTS 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  experimental  design  and  the 
techniques  of  analysis  of  variance.  A discussion  of  experimental  error, 
randomization,  replication,  and  local  control.  Analysis  of  variance  is 
developed  for  sin^e-factor  and  multi-factor  experiments.  The  use  of 
concomitant  observations.  Multiple  comparisons  and  orthogonal  con- 
trasts. 

Prerequisites:  Statistics  251  (or  253),  353  or  some  experience  (familiarity) 
with  experimentation 

September-December  (3-0) 

STAT  454 (1 V6)  TOPICS  IN  APPLIED  STATISTICS 

Possible  tonics  include;  Multivariate  analysis,  multi-dimensional  scaling 
methods,  clustering  methods,  and  time  series  analysis. 

Prerequisites;  Statistics  353  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor 

January-April  (3-0) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


MATHEMATICS 


The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  naduate  programs  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  in  Pure  Mathematics, 
Applied  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  of  Mathematics  concerning 
courses  offered  in  any  particular  year. 

MATH  500A  (1 V6)  TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

MATH  500B  (1%)  TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  COMBINATORICS 
AND  GRAPH  THEORY 


TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  DISCRETE 
PROBABILITY  THEORY  AND  APPLICATIONS 


Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Math.  350  or  352 

math  500E  (116)  TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  FINITE  ALGEBRAIC 


MATH  500F  (1 16)  TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  HEURISTICS 

5000  (116)  TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  NUMERICAL 


Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Math.  349  or  Computing 
Science  349 

Except  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies,  the  above  courses 
are  open  only  to  students  in  the  M.Ed.  (Mathematics)  program. 


MATH  501 A (1 16)  APPLIED  STATISTICS 

An  introduction  to  statistical  methodology  with  particular  emphasis  on 
basic  statistical  principles,  criteria  for  the  selection  of  statistical 
techniques,  application  of  statistical  procedures. 


MATH  501 B (1 16)  NUMERICAL  METHODS:  I 

Numerical  methods  using  the  computer  for  solving  mathematically 
posed  problems  which  cannot  be  solved  conveniently  with  exact  for- 
mulas. 


MATH  501C  (1 16)  SIMULATION 

Methods  of  studying  the  performance  of  systems  by  imitating  their 
behaviour  and  an  examination  of  the  advantages,  pitfalls  and  ap- 
plication of  simulation  methods. 

MATH  501 D (1 16)  OPTIMIZATION 

Methods  of  maximizing  and  minimizing  a function  including  linear  and 
non-linear  programming,  unconstrained  optimization,  dynamic 
programming,  and  a survey  of  available  computer  programs. 


MATH  501 E (1 16 ) APPLIED  STOCHASTIC  PROCESSES 

An  examination  of  mathematical  structures  of  process  in  which  events 
take  place  in  time  or  space  according  to  probabili^ic  laws. 

MATH  501 F (1 16 ) PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

Specific  partial  differential  equations  such  as  the  Laplace,  diffusion,  and 
wave  equations,  are  studied  as  models  for  a wide  range  of  application  in 
continuum  mechanics,  fluid  mechanics,  theory  of  sound,  electrostatics, 
etc. 

MATH  5010  (1 16)  NUMERICAL  METHODS:  II 

Further  coverage  of  numerical  methods  for  problem  solving  with 
computers. 


MATH  501 H (1 16)  MATHEMATICAL  MODELS 

The  formulation,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  mathematical  models  of 
selected  scientific  topics. 


MATH  510(2-4)  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA 

MATH  511  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  MATRIX  THEORY  AND  LINEAR 
ALGEBRA 

MATH  520(2-4)  NUMBER  THEORY 
MATH  530  (2-4)  ANALYSIS 
MATH  531  (2-4)  FUNCTIONAL  ANALYSIS 
MATH  540  (2-4)  TOPOLOGY 

MATH  550  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
MATH  551  (2-4)  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  EQUATIONS 
MATH  555  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  PROBABILITY 
MATH  581  (2-4)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Directed  studies  may  be  available  in  the  areas  of  faculty  interest. 

MATH  585  (2-4)  SEMINAR 
MATH  599(4-8)  MASTER’S  THESIS 


SIAIISTICS 


STAT  554  (2-4)  TIME  SERIES  ANALYSIS 
STAT  556  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  STATISTICS 
STAT  557  (2-4)  SAMPLING  TECHNIQUES 

STAT  558  (2-4)  LINEAR  AND  NON-LINEAR  STATISTICAL  MODELS 

STAT  561  (2-4)  DECISION  THEORY  AND  STATISTICAL  IN- 
FERENCE 


STAT  562  (2-4) 
STATISTICS 
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CENTRE  FOR  PACIFIC  AND  ORIENTAL  STUDIES 


Jan.  W.  Walls,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Indiana),  Associate  Professor  and 
Director. 

Teruhiro  Ishiguro,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Doshisha),  M.A.  (Ohio  State),  Visiting 
Professor  (1983-84). 

Thomas  K.  Shoyama,  B.A.,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Professor. 
(1983-84). 

James  A.  Boutilier,  B.A.  (Dalhousie),  M.A.  (McMaster),  Ph.D.  (Lon- 
don), Adjunct  Associate  Professor  (1982-84). 

Daniel  J.  Bryant,  B.A.  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate  Professor. 

Hsin-i  Hsiao,  B.A.,  (Tunghai),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Associate 
Professor. 

Yuen-Fong  Woon,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Hong  Kong),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Blake  M.  Young,  B.A.  (Alta.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Yasu-Hiko  Tohsaku,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Tokyo),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif. -San 
Diego),  Assistant  Professor. 

Yvonne  Ying  Li  Walls,  B.A.  (Taiwan  Normal  Univ.),  M.A.  (Wash.), 
Visiting  Lecturer  (1983-84). 


PACIFIC  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

The  Interdisciplinary  Pacific  Studies  Program,  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  February  1^9,  is  desimed  at  present  to  provide  a con- 
centration in  the  area  of  Pacific  Studies  to  be  used  for  both  general 
education  and  professional  purposes.  Its  initiation  stems  from  Canada’s 
rapidly  developing  interest  in  the  Pacific  area,  the  location  of  Victoria  in 
relation  to  the  Pacific  and  a serious  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  area. 

Students  interested  in  the  program  should  consult  the  Director,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  entering  the  University,  so  guidance  may  be  given  to 
help  in  course  selection  during  the  first  and  second  years. 

Program  Requirements  for  a B.A.  in  Pacific  Studies  are  as  follows: 

GENERAL 

First  and  second  years:  Pacific  Studies  200.  Students  are  also  en- 
couraged to  take  Chinese  100,  200  or  Japanese  100,  200. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  9 units  of  upper  level  Pacific  Studies  courses 
which  must  be  chosen  from  311,  312,  319,  321,  412,  413,  414,  415,  419, 
421,  490;  and  6 other  units  of  Pacific  Studies  courses  or  courses  selected 
from  the  supporting  course  list  below.  Of  these  15  units,  each  of  the 
following  regions  must  be  covered  by  at  least  three  units:  Japan;  China; 
Southeast  Asia;  Australasia  and/or  Pacific  Islands. 

MAJOR 

First  and  second  years:  Pacific  Studies  200,  plus  3 more  units  selected 
from  Pacific  Studies  252,  Chinese  201,  Japanese  201,  Anthropology  326, 
327,  329.  The  Anthromlogy  courses  require  Anthropology  100  A or  B or 
200  as  a ^requisite,  out  Anthropology  200  may  be  taken  concurrently 
with  a 300  level  course.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  take  Chinese 
100,  200  or  Japanese  100,  200. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  15  units  of  upper  level  Pacific  Studies  courses 
which  must  be  chosen  from  Pacific  Stumes  311,  312,  319,  321,  412,  413, 
414,  415,  419,  421,  490;  and  9 other  units  of  Pacific  Studies  courses  or 
courses  selected  from  the  supporting  course  list  below.  Of  these  24  units, 
each  of  the  following  regions  must  be  covered  by  at  least  3 units:  Japan; 
China;  Southeast  Asia;  Australasia  and/or  Pacific  Islands. 

Supporting  course  list:  (Note:  specific  prerequisites  are  indicated,  but 
some  departments  have  general  prerequisites  for  upper  level  courses) . 

Anthropology  326  (1  Vs)  Ethnology  of  Oceania:  Micronesia  and 
Polynesia 

Anthropology  327  (1  */i)  Ethnology  of  Oceania:  Australia  and  Melanesia 

Anthropology  329  (1  Vt)  Ethnology  of  Southeast  Asia 

Anthropology  418  (Sociology  418)  (l*/i)  Social  Change  (Prerequisite: 
Anthropology  100  or  200) 

Anthropology  419  (Sociology  419)  (l*/i)  Modernization  and  Develop- 
ment 

Biology  310  (3)  Elements  of  Oceanography 
Chinese  201  (1  Vs)  Aspjects  of  Chinese  Culture 

Chinese  300  (3)  Advanced  Modem  Chinese  (Prerequisite:  Chinese  200) 
Chinese  302  (3)  Introduction  to  Chinese  Literature,  in  Translation 


Chinese  303A  (1  Vs)  Topics  in  Chinese  Thought:  Legalism 

Chinese  303B  (1  Vs)  Topics  in  Chinese  Thought:  Confucianism 

Chinese  304A  (1  Vs)  Topics  in  Chinese  Thought:  Taoism 

Chinese  304B  (1  Vs)  Topics  in  Chinese  Thought:  Buddhism 

Chinese  410  (3)  Readings  in  Chinese  Literature  (Prerequisite:  Chinese 

300) 

Economics  320  (l*/«)  Economic  Development  (Prerequisite:  Economics 
201/202 

Economics  323  (3)  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (Prerequisite: 
Economics  201/202) 

Economics  405  (3)  International  Economics  (Prerequisite:  Economics 

201/202) 

Economics  420  (IVi)  Theory  of  Economic  Development  (Prerequisite: 
Economics  201 /2b2) 

English  439  (3)  Commonwealth  Literature 

Geography  347  (3)  Geography  of  Economics  and  Cultural  Change 

Geography  364  (I  Vs)  Geography  of  Traditional  China 

Geography  365  (1  Vs)  Geography  of  Modern  China 

Geography  463  (3)  Geography  of  Southeast  Asia 

Geography  465  (3)  Geography  of  Japan 

History  in  Art  231  (3)  The  Great  Cultures  of  Asia 

History  in  Art  371  (1  Vs)  Early  Chinese  Art 

History  in  Art  372  (1  Vs)  Later  Chinese  Art 

History  in  Art  373  (1  Vs)  Early  Japanese  Art  and  Architecture 

History  in  Art  374  (1  Vs)  Later  Japanese  Art  and  Architecture 

History  in  Art  470  (3)  Special  Studies  in  Far  Eastern  Art 

History  in  Art  475  (1  Vs  or  3)  The  Art  and  Architecture  of  Southeast  Asia 

Japanese  201  (\Vs)  Aspects  of  Japanese  Culture 

Japanese  300  (3)  Advanced  Modern  Japanese  (Prerequisite:  Japanese  200 
or  its  equivalent) 

Japanese  302  (IVt)  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation:  From  Earliest 
Times  to  1867 

Japanese  303  (1*/*)  Modem  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation:  From 
1868  to  the  Present  Day 

Japanese  400  (3)  Readings  in  Modem  Japanese  Prose 
Linguistics  360  (3)  General  Linguistics 

Linguistics  361  (3)  Anthropological  Linguistics  (Prerequisite:  An- 
thropology 100) 

Linguistics  395  (IVt)  Sociolinguistics  (Prerequisite:  previous  linguistics 
course) 

Philosophy  287  (3)  Eastern  Philosophy 

Political  Science  312  (3)  Communist  Political  Systems 

Political  Science  315  (1  Vs)  Government  and  Politics  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Political  Science  317  (3)  Politics  of  Developing  Nations 

Political  Science  445  (3)  Comparative  Foreign  Policy 

Russian  301  (1  Vs)  Aspects  of  Russian  Culture  (in  English) 

Sociology  418  (Anthropology  418)  (1  Vs)  Social  Change 

Sociology  419  (Anthropology  419)  (IVi)  Modernization  and  Develop- 
ment 

PROGRAM  IN  CHINESE  STUDIES 

GENERAL 

First  Year:  Chinese  100 
Second  Year:  Chinese  200 

Third  and  Fourth  Years:  Chinese  300  plus  six  additional  units  of  courses 
numbered  300  or  above  related  to  China  and  chosen  in  consultation  with 
^e  Centre.  Students  eligible  for  placement  in  Chinese  410  may  count  it 
in  place  of  Chinese  300  toward  their  General  program. 
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Student  who  wish  to  proceed  to  the  B.  A.  degree  under  the  regulations 
for  the  General  Program  and  who  wish  to  study  Chinese  as  one  of  their 
fields  of  concentration  are  urged  to  consider  one  of  the  following  as  their 
second  field  of  concentration:  Geography,  History  in  Art,  Pacific 
Studies,  Linguistics  or  a second  modern  language. 

PROGRAM  IN  JAPANESE  STUDIES 

GENERAL 

First  Year:  Japanese  100 
Second  Year:  Japanese  200 

Third  and  Fourth  Years:  Japanese  300  plus  six  additional  units  of  courses 
numbered  300  or  above  related  to  Japan  and  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Centre. 

Students  who  wish  to  proceed  to  the  B.  A.  dewee  under  the  regulatioiw 
for  the  General  Program  and  who  wish  to  study  Japanese  as  one  of  their 
fieli  of  concentration  are  urged  to  consider  one  of  the  following  as  their 
second  field  of  concentration:  Geography,  History,  Pacific  Studies, 
Linguistics,  or  a second  modern  language. 

COURSES 

CHINESE 

Students  with  advanced  credit  from  secondary  schools  or  colleges,  or 
those  with  some  knowledge  of  Chinese  will  be  placed  at  an  appropriate 
level . 

Chinese  language  instruction  with  University  credit  for  Chinese  100, 
200,  300,  and  410  is  also  available  at  East  China  Normal  University  in 
Shanghai  during  Summer  Studies.  Consult  the  Centre  for  details. 

CHIN  100  (3)  FIRST  YEAR  CHINESE 

Systematic  introduction  of  Mandarin  pronunciation  followed  by 
elementary  grammar  and  basic  vocabulary.  Students  will  learn  to  speak 
and  understand  simple  sentences  and  to  read  and  write  about  five 
hundred  Chinese  characters  in  both  traditional  and  simplified  forms. 
Note  that  Chinese  100  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  a reading 
knowledge  of  Chinese. 

J . W . W alls  Septem  ber- April  (3- 1 ; 3- 1 ) 

CHIN  200  (3)  SECOND  YEAR  CHINESE 

A sequel  to  Chinese  100.  More  advanced  grammar  and  idioms,  and  the 
introduction  of  an  additional  seven  hundred  Chinese  characters. 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  100  or  the  equivalent 

Y.  Walls  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

CHIN  201  (formerly  301)  (1 V^)  ASPECTS  OF  CHINESE  CULTURE 

A survey  of  the  development  of  outstanding  aspects  of  the  Han  Chinese 
intellectual  and  literary  tradition  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  religious,  philosophical,  and  literary  traditions, 
but  some  reference  will  be  made  to  relevant  historical  and  social 
background  and  to  the  visual  arts,  particularly  painting.  Most  of  the 
course  will  be  concerned  with  the  pre-modern  period,  but  the  effects  of 
modern  events  on  cultural  life  will  be  dealt  with  in  a series  of  lectures 
toward  the  end  of  the  term.  No  knowledge  of  Chinese  is  required. 

Prerequisite;  None,  the  course  is  open  to  all  students 

D.J.  Bryant  January-April  (3-0) 

CHIN  300  (3)  ADVANCED  MODERN  CHINESE 

A sequel  to  Chinese  200;  further  practice  in  conversation  together  with 
the  reading  and  translation  of  materials  in  modern  Chinese.  In- 
troduction of  elements  of  the  classical  language. 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  200  or  equivalent 

D.J.  Bryant  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

CHIN  302  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHINESE  LITERATURE,  IN 
TRANSLATION 

A survey  of  Chinese  literature  from  early  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  poetry  and  fiction,  but  examples  of  drama  and  of 
historical  and  philosophical  prose  will  be  discussed  as  well.  While  the 
course  will  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  literary  interest  of  the  works  to 
be  discussed,  relevant  social  and  historical  backgrounds  will  be  in- 
troduced as  appropriate. 

Prerequisite;  None,  the  course  is  open  to  all  students 

Texts:  Cyril  Birch,  Antholoey  of  Chinese  Literature,  Volumes  1 and  2; 
Liu  Wuchi  and  Irving  Lo,  Sunflower  Splendour;  David  Hawkes,  Storu 
of  the  Stone 

D.J.  Bryant  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


CHIN  303A  (formerly  one-half  of  303)  (1%)  TOPICS  IN  CHINESE 
THOUGHT;  LEGALISM 

An  analysis  of  selected  topics  in  Legalism,  with  emphasis^ on  in- 
terpretation of  controversial  issues  in  Legalist  thought.  Among  t’te  areas 
to  w;  discussed  are:  1)  the  role  of  Legalism  in  Chinese  history,  2)  current 
official  interpretation  of  Legalism,  3)  Shang  Yang's  New  Law,  4)  Shen 
Pu-hai’s  Legalism  and  Taoism,  5)  Han  Fei  Tzu's  synthesis  of  early 
Legalism,  6)  Legal  codes  in  imperial  China  — the  Confucianization  of 
Legalism.  This  course  will  be  taught  in  English  and  is  open  to  all 
students. 

(Not  offered)  September-December(3-0) 

CHIN  303B  (formerly  one-half  of  303)  (D/^)  TOPICS  IN  CHINESE 
THOUGHT:  CONFUCIANISM 

An  analysis  of  selected  topics  in  Confucianism,  with  emphasis  on  the 
interpretation  of  controversial  issues  in  Confucian  thought.  Among  the 
areas  to  be  discussed  are:  1)  current  official  interpretations  of  Con- 
fucianism, 2)  the  anti-Confucian  movement  during  the  May  Fourth 
period,  3)  early  Confucianism  vs.  state  Confucianism,  4)  the  cultivation 
of  sagehood  in  neo-Confucianism,  5)  Confucianism  and  traditional 
Chinese  political  culture,  6)  contemporary  re-interpretation  of  Con- 
fucianism. This  course  will  be  taught  in  English  and  is  open  to  all 
students. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

CHIN  304A  (1 1^)  TOPICS  IN  CHINESE  THOUGHT:  TAOISM 

An  analysis  of  selected  topics  in  Taoist  thought  and  its  influence  on 
Chinese  culture.  Among  the  areas  to  be  discussed  are;  1)  the  quest  for 
immortality  in  early  Taoism,  2)  Taoist  folk  religion,  3)  Taoist  monastic 
life,  4)  Taoist  influence  on  literature  and  arts,  5)  Taoist  influence  on 
political  culture.  This  course  will  be  taught  in  English  and  is  open  to  all 
students. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

CHIN  304B  (1 1^)  TOPICS  IN  CHINESE  THOUGHT:  BUDDHISM 

An  analysis  of  selected  topics  in  the  Buddhist  conquest  of  China  and  the 
Chinese  transformation  of  Buddhism.  Among  the  areas  to  be  discussed 
are:  1)  the  introduction  of  foreign  Buddhism  in  terms  of  native  Taoist 
concepts,  2)  resistance  against  Buddhism  in  Confucian  gentry  circles  and 
Buddhist  counter-arguments,  3)  conflict  between  Buadhism  and 
Taoism,  4)  the  triumph  of  Buddhism  in  the  Sui  and  T'ang  dynasties,  5) 
major  schools  of  Buadhism  in  China,  6)  Buddhism  in  modern  China. 
This  course  will  be  taught  in  English  and  is  open  to  all  students. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

CHIN  410(3)  READINGS  IN  CHINESE  LITERATURE 

Reading,  analysis,  and  discussion  of  selected  literary  works  in  Chinese. 
There  will  be  periodic  translation  assignments  and  one  essay  during  the 
year.  Regular  class  discussions  of  the  readings  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  students  to  improve  their  competence  in  spoken  Mandarin. 
The  content  of  Chinese  410  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  the 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Centre,  up  to  a maximum  of  6 units. 

Prerequisite;  Chinese  300,  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  Centre. 

H.  Hsiao  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

JAPANESE 

JAPA  100  (3)  FIRST  YEAR  JAPANESE 

First  introductory  course  in  the  Japanese  language.  Japanese  letters  will 
be  introduced  from  the  beginning. 

Y.-H.  Tohsaku  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

JAPA  200  (3)  SECOND  YEAR  JAPANESE 

Reading  and  writing  of  Japanese  script  (Kana  and  Kanji),  as  well  as 
conversational  practice. 

Prerequisite:  Japanese  100  or  its  equivalent 

Y.-H.  Tohsaku  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

JAPA  201  (formerly  301)  (1 W)  ASPECTS  OF  JAPANESE  CULTURE 

A survey  of  cultural  developments  in  Japan  from  earliest  times  to  the 
present.  The  major  periods  of  Japanese  history  will  be  examined,  with 
emphasis  on  the  outstanding  cultural  innovations  of  each  epoch. 
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especially  in  the  areas  of  literature,  drama,  philosophy  and  religion,  and 
the  visual  arts.  Relevant  social  backgrounds  will  also  be  considered. 
Lectures  on  modern  Japan  will  include  discussion  of  aspects  of  con- 
temporary society,  ana  Japan’s  importance  in  the  world  community.  No 
knowledge  of  Japanese  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  None,  the  course  is  open  to  all  students 

B.M.  Young  September-December  (3-0) 

JAPA  260  (LING  260)  (1%)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  JAPANESE 
LANGUAGE  AND  LINGUISTICS 

A general  introduction  to  the  synchronic  and  diachronic  descriptions  of 
Japanese;  subjects  covered  may  include:  phonolo^,  morphology, 
syntax,  semantics,  historical  changes,  poetics,  dialectology,  or- 
thography, the  sociolinguistic  and  psycholinguistic  aspects  of  Japanese, 
the  relationship  between  Japanese  language,  thought,  and  culture,  and 
the  history  of  Japanese  linguistics. 

Previous  knowledge  of  Japanese  is  not  necessary. 

Y.-H.  Tohsaku  September-December  (3-0) 

JAPA  300  (3)  ADVANCED  MODERN  JAPANESE 

A continuation  of  Japanese  200,  designed  to  broaden  the  student’s  grasp 
of  the  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  writing  system  of  modern  Japanese. 
Lectures  will  include  further  practice  in  conversation,  together  with 
reading  and  translation  of  selected  materials. 

Prerequisite:  Japanese  200  or  its  equivalent 

Texts:  Sakade,  A Guide  to  Reading  and  Writing  Japanese,  Soga  and 
Matsumoto,  Foundations  of  Japanese  Language,  Hibbett  and  Itasaka, 
Modem  Japanese:  A Basic  Reader 

B.M.  Young  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 


the  one  hand  and  the  Far  East,  Southeast  Asia  and  Oceania  on  the  other. 
It  includes  such  topics  as  pre-war  colonial  activities,  anticolonial 
movements  and  decolonization  processes  in  the  post-war  era  and  the 
present  economic  and  political  relationships  in  the  Pacific  region;  trans- 
pacific migrations;  ethnic  relations;  modernization  and  cultural  change 
in  the  Pacific  Region.  This  course  provides  an  insight  into  Canada’s  role 
in  the  Pacific  as  well  as  a key  to  understanding  peoples  of  Asian  and 
Oceanic  origin  in  British  Columbia. 

Y.F.  Woon  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PACI  252  (HIST  252)  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHINESE  AND 
JAPANESE  CIVILIZATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  traditional 
civilizations  of  China  and  Japan.  Though  a survey  of  many  thousands  of 
years  in  so  short  a space  in  time  must  of  necessity  be  selective,  the  course 
will  consider  topics  in  political,  social,  intellectual,  and  economic  history 
of  the  two  civilizations. 

Students  interested  in  this  course  may  also  be  interested  in  Chinese  201, 
302,  303,  Japanese  201,  302. 

E.P.  Tsurumi,  R.C.  Croizier  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PACI  311  (formerly  411/400)  (r/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  RESEARCH  METHODS  FOR  PACIFIC 
STUDIES 

An  introduction  to  bibliography  and  research  methods  in  Pacific  Studies. 
Attention  will  be  focused  on  the  location,  evaluation,  and  use  of  source 
materials  in  Western  languages  concerning  China,  Japan  and  selected 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  Lectures  will  concentrate  on  the  in- 
troduction of  fundamental  references  and  working  principles;  seminars 
and  written  assignments  will  aim  at  the  application  of  these  to  sp>ecific 
problems  or  disciplines  of  interest  to  the  students  enrolled.  Insofar  as 
possible,  seminar  and  written  assignment  topics  will  be  chosen  with  the 
regional  interest  of  the  student  in  mind. 


JAPA  302  (^V2)  JAPANESE  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION: 
FROM  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  1867 


A survey,  through  material  in  English  translation,  of  Japanese  literature 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  eve  of  the  Meiji  Restoration.  Prose, 
poetry,  and  drama,  with  selected  readings  from  each  of  these  literary 
forms,  will  be  discussed.  Where  appropriate,  relevant  social  and 
historical  backgrounds  will  be  examined. 


Prerequisite:  None,  the  course  is  open  to  all  students 
Texts  and  prescribed  reading:  To  be  announced 
(This  course  will  alternate  with  Japanese  303) 

(Not  offered)  January- April  (3-0) 


JAPA  303  (1 1/>)  MODERN  JAPANESE  LITERATURE  IN 
TRANSLATION:  FROM  1868  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY 

A survey,  through  selected  English  translations,  of  Japanese  literature 
since  the  Meiji  Restoration.  During  this  period  Japan  nas  been  in  con- 
stant contact  with  the  outside  world.  Dramatic  changes  have  taken  place 
under  Western  influence,  yet  much  that  is  uniquely  Japanese  remains. 
The  course  will  consider  both  the  traditional  ana  the  modern  elements  in 
contemporary  Japanese  literature. 

Prerequisite:  None,  the  course  is  open  to  all  students 

Texts  and  prescribed  reading:  To  be  announced 

(This  course  will  alternate  with  Japanese  302;  next  offered  1984-85) 

B.M.  Young  January-April  (3-0) 


JAPA  400  (3)  READINGS  IN  MODERN  JAPANESE  PROSE 

A graduated  series  of  readings  in  modern  Japanese,  designed  to  broaden 
the  students’  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese  writing  system,  expand 
their  working  vocabulary,  and  give  a firmer  grounding  to  their  general 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

Prerequisite:  Japanese  300  or  equivalent 

Texts:  Sakade,  A Guide  to  Reading  and  Writing  Japanese,  Hibbett  and 
Itasaka,  Modem  Japanese:  A Basic  Reader 

B.M.  Young  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


PACIFIC  STUDIES 

PACI  200  (formerly  300)  (3)  CULTURAL  CONTACT  AND  SOCIAL 
CHANGE  IN  THE  PACIFIC  REGION 

This  is  an  interdisciplinary  course  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the 
political,  social  and  economic  development  of  the  Pacific  Region  from 
about  1500  to  the  present.  Using  selected  case  studies  as  illustrations,  it 
depicU  the  causes,  processes  and  effects  of  contact  between  the  West  on 


Prereauisite:  Pacific  Studies  200  (or  300);  preference  in  enrolment  given 
to  stuaents  majoring  in  Pacific  Studies  or  a closely  related  field 

D.J.  Bryant  September-December  (3-0) 

PACI  312  {^V^)  MINORITY  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  STATE  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Using  ethnic  relations  in  Southeast  Asian  societies  as  case  studies,  this 
course  questions  the  applicability  of  the  “melting  pot”  theory'  to 
developing  nations.  It  looK  at  minority  problems  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
manifestations  of  power  struggle  between  pressure  groups  and  authority. 

Prerequisite:  Pacific  Studies  200  (or  300)  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

Y . F.  W oon  J anuary- April  (3-0) 

PACI  319  {AVz)  (formerly  one-half  of  320)  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 
AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN  CHINA 

This  course  attempts  to  provide  interpretations  for  the  “development  of 
underdevelopment”  of  China:  the  various  structural,  cultural  as  well  as 
external  barriers  obstructing  China’s  various  attempts  to  modernize  and 
industrialize  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  It  also  examines  the 
counter-culture  of  China  in  the  form  of  secret  societies  and  peasant 
movements  which  paved  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  Mao  in  1949. 

Prerequisites:  Pacific  Studies  200  (or  300),  or  252,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor 

Y . F . W oon  Septem  ber-Decem  ber  (3-0) 

PACI  321  (1W)  (formerly  one-half  of  330)  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 
AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN  JAPAN 

This  course  is  an  attempt  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  Meiji 
“miracle”.  It  discusses  the  preconditions  of  development  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  economic  growth  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  Japanese  society- 
such  as  the  polity,  the  urban  and  rural  social  structure  and  the  Japanese 
family.  It  also  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  applicability  of  the  Meiji 
model  to  developing  countries. 

Prerequisite:  Pacific  Studies  200  (or  300),  or  252,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

PACI  324  (ECON  324)  (IVi)  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Economic  performance  and  economic  institutions  of  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  with  special  reference  to  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand;  focus  will  be  mainly  on  current  issues  and  on 
international  economic  relations  of  the  region  with  the  rest  of  Asia  and 
with  North  America. 

Prerequisite;  Pacific  Studies  200;  and  either  Economics  100  or  201,  or 
permission  of  the  Centre 

I.-D.  Pal  September-December  (3-0) 
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PACI  364  (LING  364)(1  Vi)  LANGUAGES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  AREA 

A simey  of  languages  spoken  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (In- 
donesia, Philippines,  Melanesia,  Micronesia  and  Polynesia),  their  genetic 
relationships  and  area  groupings;  specific  languages  and  families  are 
st'lected  for  more  detailed  discussion,  illustrating  issues  of  relevance  to 
linguistic  theory  and  analysis,  applied  linguistics  and  sociolinguistics. 

Prerequisite:  None;  Linguistics  100  recommended 

V.-II.  Tohsaku  , January-April  (3-0) 

PACI  365  (LING  365)  (1V4)  SEMINAR  ON  A PACIFIC  AREA 
LANGUAGE:  STRUCTURE,  CONTEXT  AND  USAGE 

This  course  deals  each  time  with  a different  specific  language  spoken  in 
Pacific  Asia  (except  for  Mandarin  Chinese  and  Japanese)  ana  on  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Topics  covered  include  phonological  and  grammatical 
structure,  genetic  relationships  to  others  of  its  family,  social  and  cultural 
context,  political  importance,  use  in  the  mass  media  and  education, 
literature  in  the  language,  and  the  problems  of  language  policy  and 
planning.  The  language  considered  in  a given  term  may  be  Korean, 
Tagalog,  Chamorro,  Palauan,  Ainu,  Tongan,  Hawaiian,  Samoan, 
Cantonese,  Fijian,  pidgin  English  and  so  on.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
up  to  a maximum  of  six  units. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  100  or  Pacific  Studies  364  (Linguistics  364) 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

PACI  371  (H  A 371)  (1  Vi)  EARLY  CHINESE  ART 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  major  art 
forms  in  China  from  the  Neolithic  through  the  Tang  p>eriods;  areas  of 
study  will  include  ritual  bronzes  of  the  Shang  and  Chou  dynasties,  tomb 
sites,  Buddhist  sculpture  and  painting,  ceramics  and  early  secular 
painting,  all  within  the  social  and  historical  background  in  which  these 
forms  developed. 

September-December  (3-0) 

PACI  372  (H  A 372)  (1  Vi)  LATER  CHINESE  ART 

A comprehensive  study  of  later  Chinese  art,  from  the  Sung  through  the 
Ch’ing  dynasties,  including  ceramics,  furniture  and  other  minor  arts;  the 
major  focus  will  be  on  the  development  of  painting,  including  landscape 
painting,  court  styles  and  the  literati  school. 

January-April  (3-0) 

PACI  373  (H  A 373) (1  Vi)  EARLY  JAPANESE  ART 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  history  of  Japanese  art  and  architecture 
from  the  prehistoric  period  through  the  Kamakura  period;  areas  of  study 
will  include  Jomon  ceramics,  religious  and  secular  architecture,  Bua- 
dhist  sculpture  and  painting,  and  secular  painting.  There  will  he  em- 
phasis on  the  social  and  historical  backgrounds  of  the  art  forms,  the 
literature  of  the  later  periods,  and  on  the  absorption  and  transformation 
of  continental  influences  into  Japanese  forms. 

September-December  (3-0) 

PACI  374  (H  A 374)(1  Vfi)  LATER  JAPANESE  ART 

A comprehensive  study  of  Japanese  art  and  architecture  from  the 
Muromachi  through  Tokugawa  periods,  including  Zen  architecture  and 
painting,  tea  ceremony  ardiitecture  and  wares,  the  decorative  schools  of 
painting,  Ukiyoe  paintings  and  prints  and  Nanga  painting,  all  studied 
within  their  historical  context. 

January-April  (3-0) 

PACI  412  (1V^)  SEMINAR  IN  EAST  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN 
STUDIES 

A detailed  analysis  of  some  problems  in  East  and/or  Southeast  Asia. 
Where  appropriate,  attention  will  be  paid  to  Canada’s  relationships  to 
the  area.  Details  of  topics  to  be  covered  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Program  Director  prior  to  registration. 

Prerequisite:  Pacific  Studies  200  (or  300)  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

PACI  413  (IV^i)  TOPICS  IN  AUSTRALASIA  AND/OR  PACIFIC 
ISLAND  STUDIES 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  major  issues  and  topics  in  Australasia 
and/or  the  Pacific  Islands.  Students  should  consult  the  Director  for 
details  of  the  topics  to  be  covered. 

Prerequisite:  Pacific  Studies  200  (or  300)  or  permission  of  instructor 
J.A.  Boutilier  September-December  (3-0) 


PACI  414  (1V^)^  SEMINAR  IN  AUSTRALASIA  AND/OR  PACIFIC 
ISLAND  STUDIES 

A detailed  analysis  of  some  problems  in  Australasia  and/or  the  Pacific- 
Islands.  Where  appropriate,  attention  will  be  paid  to  Canada’s 
relationships  to  the  area.  Details  of  topics  to  be  covered  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  prior  to  registration. 

Prerequisite:  Pacific  Studies  200  (or  300)  or  permis.sion  of  iastructor 
T.K.Shoyama  January-April  (3-0) 

PACI  415  (1  Vli)  SEMINAR  ON  CANADA  AND  PACIFIC  ASIA 

A survey  course  on  Canada’s  economic  and  political  relationships  in 
Pacific  Asia,  examining  the  evolving  patterns  of  and  prospects  for  trade 
and  investment  flows,  technology  transfer,  development  aid,  resources 
diplomacy,  and  political,  security  and  defence  relationships. 

Prerequisite:  Pacific  Studies  200  (or  300) 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

PACI  419  (IMi)  (formerly  one-half  of  320)  SEMINAR  ON  MODERN 
CHINESE  SOCIETY 

This  seminar  traces  the  various  attempts  by  China  to  modernize  since 
1949.  Students  are  expected  to  discuss  strategies,  problems  and  prospects 
of  development  for  the  First  Five  Years  Plan  to  the  present  Four 
Modernizations  Program  and  the  reactions  of  the  Chinese  people  to  such 
attempts.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  discussion  of  the  disparities 
between  the  principles  and  actual  practices  of  the  “Chinese  moael”,  its 
impact  on  the  various  aspects  of  social  life  in  China  as  well  as  the  appeal 
of  the  “Chinese  model”  of  development  to  the  Third  World  countries. 

Prerequisite:  Pacific  Studies  319,  or  j>ermission  of  the  instructor 
(This  course  will  alternate  with  Pacific  Studies  421) 

Y.F.  Woon  January-April  (3-0) 

PACI  421  (1  Vlt)  (formerly  one-half  of  330)  SEMINAR  ON  MODERN 
JAPANESE  SOCIETY 

A case  study  of  the  socio-pwlitical  aspect  of  Japan’s  emergence  as  an 
industrialize  nation  in  the  post-war  period  and  the  prospects  of  further 
development  in  the  1980’s  in  view  of  the  world  energy  crisis,  en- 
vironmental degradation,  and  other  domestic  problems  as  well  as  the  rise 
of  the  civic  movement.  Students  are  exp>ect^  to  participate,  through 
seminar  presentations  and  other  means,  in  the  discussion  of  modern 
Japan  as  an  industrial  society  as  well  as  the  degree  of  continuity'  and 
change  in  Japan’s  social  structure  and  processes. 

Prerequisite:  Pacific  Studies  321,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(This  course  will  alternate  with  Pacific  Studies  419;  next  offered  1985- 

86) 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

PACI  433A  (HIST  433A,  formerly  one-half  of  433)  (1V^)  ANCIENT 
CHINA 

A study  of  the  rise  of  Chinese  civilization  and  Empire  from  the  earliest 
times  to  approximately  200  A.D.  Mmor  themes  will  be  the  origins  of 
Chinese  civilization,  the  flowering  of  Chinese  philosophy  in  the  times  of 
Confucius  and  Lao-tzu,  the  formation  of  a unified  Empire,  and  the 
social  foundations  of  the  Imperial  State. 

Prerequisites;  History  252  or  Chinese  201  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
H.  Hsiao  September-December  (3-0) 

PACI  433B  (HIST  433B,  formerly  one-half  of  433)  (1V^)  PRE- 
MODERN CHINA 

The  development  of  Chinese  civilization  from  the  fall  of  the  Han  Empire 
in  the  third  century  A.D.,  through  the  reunification  of  China  under  the 
Tang,  to  the  Manenu  Conquest  of  China  in  1644.  Major  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  political  and  social  dynamics  of  the  Imp>erial  State  and  to  the 
cultural  basis  of  Chinese  civilization. 

Prerequisites;  History  252  or  Chinese  201  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
H.  Hsiao  January-April  (3-0) 

PACI  434A  (HIST  434A,  formerly  one-half  of  434)  (1W)  MODERN 
CHINA 

China’s  encounter  with  the  modern  West  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Emphasis  on  the  collapse  of  the  traditional 
order  and  the  search  for  new  political,  social,  and  cultural  forms. 

Prerequisite;  None 

(Not  offered)  (3.0) 
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PACI  434B  (HIST  434B,  formerly  one-half  of  434)  {^V^)  CHINA  IN 
REVOLUTION 

The  roots  of  Chinese  Communism,  its  rise  to  power,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  People’s  Republic  since  1949.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to 
China’s  new  role  in  international  politics. 

Prerequisite:  None 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

PACI  435  (HIST  435)  (IWr)  FEUDALISM  IN  JAPAN:  THE  WAY  OF 
THE  WARRIOR  FROM  THE  12TH  TO  THE  19TH  CENTURY 

A study  of  politics,  economics,  society  and  culture  in  medieval  and 
Tokugawa  Japan  with  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  the  samurai  class. 

E.P.  Tsurumi  September-December  (3-0) 

PACI  436A  (HIST  436A,  formerly  one-half  of  436)  (1%)  JAPAN’S 
MODERN  TRANSFORMATION:  FROM  FEUDAL  COUNTRY  TO 
NATION-STATE 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is,  through  a combination  of  lectures,  student 
presentations,  discussions  and  papers,  to  examine  some  of  the  problems 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Japan. 

The  format  requires  student  participation  throughout  the  course. 
Students  are  required  to  make  class  presentations,  submit  one  short 
analytical  paper  and  do  one  long  research  paper  on  a topic  of  their  own 
choice. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  History  414 
Prerequisite:  None 

E.P.  Tsurumi  September-December  (3-0) 

PACI  436B  (HIST  436B,  formerly  one-half  of  436)  (1)6)  20TH 
CENTURY  JAPAN 

A study  of  modern  Japanese  society  and  culture  in  the  20th  century. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  influences  of  Westernization  and 
industrialization  upon  traaitional  modes  of  thought,  work,  every  day  life 
and  creative  endeavours.  Changes  in  family  life  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
countryside  will  be  examined. 

Not  ojien  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  History  414 
Prerequisite:  None 


PACI  439  (HIST  439)  (1 V2  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  EAST  ASIAN  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  East  Asian  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in 
registration  given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others 
may  be  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

Topics:  “Modern  Japan” 

E.P.  Tsurumi  January- April  (3-0) 

“Modern  China”  (seminar) 

R . C . Croizier  J anuary- April  (3-0) 


PACI  442  (formerly  460)  (GEOG  442)  (IVi)  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
CHINATOWNS  AND  CHINESE  MIGRATION 

This  seminar  studies  the  urban  overseas  Chinese  communities  in  the 
Pacific  Rim  countries.  Major  topics  of  discussion  will  include  migration 
theory,  concept  of  culture  conflict,  assimilation  and  acculturation, 
urban  ethnicity,  home  environment  of  Chinese  emigrants,  attitudes  and 
policies  of  host  society  towards  Chinese  immigrants  and  imprints  of 
Chinese  culture  on  the  urban  landscape  of  the  receiving  country.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  Chinese  migration  to  Canada  and  the  study 
of  the  urban  problems  of  Canadian  Chinatowns. 

D . C . -Y  Lai  J anuary- April  (3-0) 

PACI  447  (GEOG  447)  (1)6)  URBAN  PROBLEMS  OF  PACIFIC  RIM 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

The  course  examines  the  fundamental  differences  between  urban 
organization  in  developed  and  developing  countries,  and  studies  the 
political,  cultural  and  socio-economic  conditions  under  which  cities  in 
Pacific  Rim  developing  countries  are  growing. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  349  (formerly  340  and  305)  or  permission 

D.C.-YLai  (3-0) 

PACI  475  (H  A 475)  (1)6  or  3)  THE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

An  examination  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  Southeast  Asia  of  the 
precolonial  pieriods,  with  emphasis  on  those  of  Cambodia  and  Indonesia; 
these  works  will  be  studied  within  their  religious,  social  and  political 
contexts. 


E.P.  Tsurumi  January- April  (3-0) 

PACI  438  (HIST  438)  (1  )6  or  3)  TOPICS  IN  EAST  ASIAN  HISTORY 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  East  Asian  history.  Students  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Department  for  information  regarding  the  subjects 
to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once  in  different  topics 
with  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Topic:  “History  of  Japanese  Women” 

E.P.  Tsurumi  September-December  (3-0) 


(3-0) 


PACI  490  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  will  normally  involve  readings  and  a research  project  in  a particular 
area  of  Pacific  Studies,  in  which  the  student  is  qualified.  The  individual 
program  of  studies  will  be  supervised  by  an  appropriate  faculty  member 
designated  by  the  Pacific  Stuoies  Committee. 


This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  the 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Centre,  up  to  a maximum  of  6 units. 


Prerequisite:  Pacific  Studies  200  (or  300) 


Co-ordinator:  Y.F.  Woon 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


Rodger  G.  Beehler,  B.A.  (Man.),  B.Phil.  iOxon.),  Ph.D.  (Cal- 
gary), Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  tne  Department. 
Eike-Henner  W.  Kluge,  B.A.  (Calgary),  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Mich.), 
Professor. 

Charles  G.  Morgan,  B.S.  (Memphis  St.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins), 
M.Sc.  (Alta.),  Professor. 

Kenneth  W.  Rankin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Edin.),  Professor. 

Charles  B.  Daniels,  A.B.  (Chicago),  D.  Phil.  (Oxon.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Alan  R.  Drengson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Wash.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Associate 
Professor. 

John  M.  Michelsen,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Associate  Professor. 
Monika  Langer,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Profes.sor. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree,  see  page  217, 
for  graduate  courses,  see  page  1 18. 


GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

General  — 9 units  in  courses  in  Philosophy  numbered  300  or  above  with 
all  prerequisites  satisfied. 

Major  — 21  units  in  courses  in  Philosophy  comprising: 

(a)  either  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Phil.  100)  or  History  of  Philosophy 
(Phil.  102) 

(b)  either  Applied  Logic:  1 (Phil.  201)  and  Applied  Logic:  II  (Phil.  203) 
or  Theoretical  Logic  (Phil.  304 A and  304B) 

fc)  Moral  Philosophy  (Phil.  302) 

(a)  either  The  Rationalists  (Phil.  306)  or  The  Empiricists  and  Kant  (Phil. 
310) 

(e)  Plato  (Phil.  421)  and  Aristotle  (Phil.  422) 

(f)  6 additional  units  in  philosophy  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

NOTE:  Although  not  required,  students  are  encouraged  to  include  at 
least  one  of  the  following:  Existentialism  (Phil.  211),  Philosophy  of 
Religion  (Phil.  214),  Philosophy  of  Science  (Phil.  222  A/B),  Aesthetics 
(Phil.  242),  and  Medieval  Philosophy  (Phil.  245). 
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Honoura  - 30  units  in  courses  in  Philosophy  comprising; 

(a)  either  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Phil.  100)  or  History  of  Philosophy 
(Phil.  102) 

(b)  either  Applied  Logic.  I (Phil.  201)  and  Applied  Logic;  II  (Phil.  203) 
or  Theoretical  Logic  (Phil.  304 A and  304B) 

ic)  Moral  Philosophy  (Phil.  302) 

d)  The  Rationalists  (Phil.  306) 

e)  The  Empiricists  and  Kant  (Phil.  310) 

f)  Plato  (Phil.  421)  and  Aristotle  (Phil.  422) 

g)  12  additional  units  in  philosophy  of  which  at  least  6 must  be  in 
courses  numbered  3(X)  or  higher. 

NOTE;  To  obtain  a First  Class  honours  degree  it  is  required  that  a 
student  have  (1)  a graduating  average  of  6.50  or  higher,  (2)  at  least  a first 
class  average  of  6.50  in  all  credit  courses  taken  in  Philosophy,  and  (3)  at 
least  a 7.00  average  in  all  upper  level  courses  completed  in  fulfillment  of 
the  minimum  requirement  of  the  honours  program  in  philosophy.  UTOn 
completing  the  program,  any  student  who  meets  requirement  (1),  but 
not  (2)  or  (3),  has  the  option  of  graduating  with  a first  Class  Major 
degree  instead  of  with  a Second  Class  Honours  degree.  To  obtain  a 
Semnd  Class  Honours  degree,  a student  must  have  at  least  a 3.50 
graduating  average  and  have  at  least  a 5.00  average  in  all  credit  courses 
taken  in  Philosophy. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

NOTE;  Courses  m the  100  series  are  broader  in  scope  than  those  in  the 
200  series,  but  neither  type  should  present  any  difficulty  for  the 
beginner.  Both  types  are  recommended  for  students  in  anv  program 
whether  they  plan  to  continue  in  Philosophy  or  not,  and  may  be  taken  in 
any  year;  e.g.  courses  in  the  200  series  may  be  taken  in  the  first  as  well  as 
in  later  years.  Other  courses  in  Philosophy  may  be  taken  by  satisfying  the 
listed  prerequisites  or  with  permission  of  the  Instructor. 

Fuller  information  on  each  course  will  be  issued  by  the  Department. 
This  will  include  the  reading  required  and  the  name  of  the  Instructor. 
Students  are  advised  to  ask  the  Department  for  copies  of  the  annual 
Departmental  handbook  prior  to  registration.  Not  all  courses  will  be 
offered  every  year.  To  meet  the  requirements  for  a Major  or  Honours 
program  in  the  minimum  number  of  years,  students  should  plan  ac- 
cordingly. 

PHIL  100(3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY 

A beginner’s  investigation  of  questions  which  govern  attitudes  towards 
life  such  as;  Can  the  umust  man  be  happy?  Is  what  is  right  simply  a 
matter  of  opinion?  Does  God  exist?  Is  anything  certainly  true? 

The  course  will  include  a first-hand  study  of  major  philosophers,  and, 
consequently,  of  some  of  the  more  ori^nal  contributions  to  our  in- 
tellectual heritage.  But  the  over-riding  concern  is  to  teach  the  student 
how  to  respond  in  a co-ordinated,  controlled,  and  critical  way  to  the 
sorts  of  question  which  these  philosophers  have  raised  or  provoked. 

NOTE;  This  is  a multi-sectioned  course.  Typical  readings  are  from  such 
texts  as  Plato’s  Republic,  Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics,  Descartes’ 
Meditations,  Spinoza’s  Ethics,  Berkeley’s  Three  Dialogues  Between 
Hylas  and  Philonous,  Hume’s  Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Religion, 
Nietzsche’s  Beyond  Good  and  EvU,  Mill’s  Essay  on  Liberty,  Ryle’s 
Dilemmas,  ana  more  recent  writing.  But  problems,  types  of  approach, 
and  texts  vary  from  section  to  section. 


PHIL  203(1  APPLIED  LOGIC:  II 

The  course  is  designed  to  teach  students  to  generate  deductively  valid 
arguments  and  to  detect  invalid  arguments.  Correct  Inference  rules  for 
sentential  arguments  and  quantificational  arguments  are  identified  and 
treated  from  a purely  syntactical  point  of  view.  A rigorous  treatment  of 
the  semantic  theory  for  sentential  logic  and  quantification  logic  is  also 
presented. 

The  course  is  designed  as  a first  course  in  logic  for  students  with  little  or 
no  symbolic  orientation;  it  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Philosophy  201. 
Philosophy  304  is  recommended  for  science  students. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Philosophy  202 
Text;  To  be  announced 

C.G.  Morgan  January-April  (3-0) 

PHIL  21 1 (3)  EXISTENTIALISM 

A study  of  various  answers  to  the  central  question:  "How  can  the  in- 
dividual realize  an  authentic  form  of  existence  in  a technological  society 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  comfort,  efficiency,  and  security?’’  Topics 
discussed:  The  reality  of  human  freedom  and  choice;  the  encounter  with 
Nothingness  and  the  Absurd;  reli^ous  faith  as  a supra-rational  response 
to  the  anguish  and  meaningless  ofexistence;  the  problem  of  alienation  in 
modern  society;  the  problem  of  reconciling  Existentialism’s  emphasis  on 
the  individual  with  Marxism’s  emphasis  on  the  collectivity  and  historical 
necessity;  the  connections  between  philosophical  theory,  literature,  and 
drama. 

Some  works  studied  in  recent  years  are;  Kierkegaard,.  £ithcr/Or,  Fear 
and  Trembling;  Sartre,  Being  and  Nothingness  (selections).  The  Wall 
and  Other  Stories,  Selected  Plays;  Camus,  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus,  The 
Outsider,  Selected  Plays;  Paulo  Freire,  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed; 
George  Novack  (ed.)  Existentialism  versus  Marxism:  Conflicting  Views 
on  Humanism 

M.  Langer  September-Aprll  (3-0;  3-0) 


PHIL  214  (formerly  212  (1V!i,  formerly  3)  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
RELIGION 

A consideration  of  some  of  the  conclusions  that  have  emerged  from  a 
philosophical  examination  of  such  religious  questions  as;  the  existence  of 
Cod,  survival  of  death,  the  problem  of  evil,  the  significance  of  religious 
ignorance,  etc.  Class  discussion  will  be  much  emphasized. 

Texts;  To  be  announced 

A.R.  Drengson  September-December  (3-0) 


PHIL  222A  (formerly  one-half  of  222)  (IVk)  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SCIENCE:  I 

This  course  will  deal  with  philosophical  questions  raised  by  structural 
and  methodological  aspects  of  the  various  sciences.  Topics  may  include 
an  examination  of  changing  conceptions  of  scientific  methodology,  the 
logical  structure  of  scientific  laws  and  theories,  an  analysis  of  patterns  of 
explanation,  and  the  nature  of  scientific  confirmation.  (Unavailable  for 
credit  to  students  with  credit  in  former  Philosophy  221  and  Philosophy 
223.) 

This  course  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Philosophy  222B. 

Texts;  To  be  announced 


September-December  (3-0) 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  102  (3)  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  philosophical 
thought  in  the  West.  The  main  emphasis,  therefore,  will  be  on  a 
chronological  discussion  of  the  philosophies  of  representative  figures,  and 
on  tracing  lines  of  development.  An  attempt  wul  be  made  to  relate  the 
various  positions  to  the  social  and  cultural  elements  predominating  in  the 
societies  of  the  various  thinkers . 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  201  (1 V^)  APPLIED  LOGIC:  I 

The  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  simple  argument 
forms  in  natural  language.  Close  attention  is  paid  to  the  different  uses  of 
language  in  an  argumentative  context.  There  is  a treatinrat  of 
elementary  principles  of  inductive  logic,  decision  making,  syllogistic 
reasoning,  and  informal  fallacies. 

The  course  is  designed  as  a first  course  in  logic  for  students  with  little  or 
no  ^bolic  orientation;  it  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Philosophy  203. 
Philosophy  304  is  recommended  for  science  students. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Philosophy  202 
Text:  To  be  announced 

C.G.  Morgan  September-December  (3-0) 


PHIL  222B  (formerly  one-half  of  222)  (1W)  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SCIENCE:  II 

This  course  will  deal  with  social  and  ethical  asp>ects  of  philosophy  of 
science.  Topics  may  include  the  supp>osed  value  neutrality  of  science,  the 
ethics  of  human  and  animal  experimentation,  the  social  and  ethical 
res^nsibilities  of  scientists,  community  control  of  scientific  research, 
and  the  social  determination  of  the  content  of  scientific  theoiy. 
(Unavailable  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in  former  Philosophy  22l 
and  Philosophy  223) . 

This  course  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Philosophy  222A. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

January-April  (3-0) 

PHIL  232  (1W)  MORAL  PROBLEMS  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIETY 

An  investigation  of  certain  moral  problems  which  might  be  called  social 
problems  as  well.  Among  the  topics  that  may  be  discussed  are  abortion, 
suicide,  sexual  relations,  legal  paternalism,  censorship,  capital 
punishment,  and  pove^.  Differing  moral  positions  concerning  tnese 
matters  will  be  identified  and  their  justifications  sou^t  out  and 
examined. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

M.  Langer  January-April  (3-0) 
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PHIL  233 (1  %)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

A philosophical  inquiry  into  education.  Among  the  questions  to  be  ask^ 
are:  What  are  we  seeldng  to  do  in  educating  people?  What  sort  of  dif- 
ference is  education  supposed  to  bring  about  in  individuals,  and  in 
society?  How  does  educating  persons  differ  from  indoctrinating  them?  Is 
it  the  purpose  of  education  to  qualify  people  for  employment?  Is 
education  essentially  a conservative  force  in  society?  Does  it  corrupt  or 
liberate? 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

R.G.Beehler  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  235  (1  Mt)  VIOLENCE,  WAR,  AND  TERRORISM 

An  investigation  of  the  ethical  issues  attending  violent  political  protest  or 
revolt,  military  action  in  a nuclear  age,  ana  terrorism  for  political  or 
other  ends. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

R . G . Beehler  J anuary- April  (3-0) 

PHIL  238(3)  PHILOSOPHY  IN  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  various 
philosophical  theories  and  themes  as  these  find  expression  in  classical  and 
contemporary  literature.  In  some  years  the  course  may  be  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  a sinde  theme  as  it  emerges  in  distinct  (>eriods  and 
writings.  Overall  empnasis  will  be  upon  the  study  of  philosophy  through 
literature  rather  than  upon  philosophy  as  one  aspect  of  some  literary 
genre,  epoch,  or  masterpiece.  Readings  mav  range  over  the  literature  of 
many  countries  and  will  not  be  necessarily  confined  to  works  in  the 
Western  tradition. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  242  (3)  AESTHETICS 

This  course  is  an  introductory  examination  of  such  basic  philosophical 
roblems  of  aesthetics  as:  Wnat  is  a work  of  art?  Do  works  of  music 
iffer  from  each  other  in  much  the  same  way  as  works  in  the  plastic  arts 
differ  from  each  other?  What  role,  if  any,  does  consideration  of  emotions 
and  intentions  legitimately  play  in  evaluation  of  a work  of  art?  How  does 
forgery  differ  from  plagiarism?  Time  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  philosophical  problems  particular  to  each  major  art  form,  as  well  as 
to  problems  arising  from  comparison  between  these  art  forms. 

Texts:  Aristotle,  Poetics;  Tolstoy,  What  is  Art?  Hanslick,  The  Beautiful 
in  Music;  Gombrich,  Art  and  Illusion;  Goodman,  Language  of  Art 

C.B.  Daniels  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  245  (3)  MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHY 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  rave  the  student  some  insight  into  the 
depth  and  richness  of  the  philosophical,  religious  and  politico  thought  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  convey  to  him  an  appreciation  of  the  complexity 
and  sophistication  of  medieval  intellectual  endeavour.  Since  Western 
thought  was  heavily  influenced  by  Islamic  philosophies  and  by  mystical 
speculations,  a special  section  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the 
pnilosophy  of  Islam  and  its  impact  on  the  West,  and  another  to  an 
examination  of  medieval  mysticism. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  269  (3)  THE  SELF,  SOCIETY  AND  CONTEMPORARY 
CRITICAL  THOUGHT 

An  introductory  philosophical  investigation  of  the  assumptions  behind, 
and  the  ar^ments  advanced  by,  sdected  contemporary  writings  of 
influence.  The  writings  chosen  for  examination  may  vary  from  year  to 
year,  but  in  each  case  will  address  fundamental  questions  alMut  con- 
temporary social  life,  and  the  implications  of  that  life  for  human  well- 
being. The  majority  of  writings  will  be  drawn  from  disciplines  other 
than  philosophy,  and  one  example  of  a kind  of  question  that  might  be 
raised  by  one  or  more  of  the  works  selected  is:  upon  what  does  a person’s 
conception  of  him-  or  herself  depend,  and  how  far  is  this  conception 
sensitive  to  the  way  other  persons  appreciate,  or  treat,  him  or  her? 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  287  (3)  EASTERN  PHILOSOPHY 

An  introductory  study  of  the  major  philosophic  traditions  of  the  East: 
Gonfucian,  Taoist,  Buddhist  and  Hindu;  with  comparisons  made 
between  Eastern  and  Western  philosophies.  Among  the  topics  discussed 
are  major  teachings  about  mysticism;  the  divine;  the  unified  self;  the 
nature  of  the  cosmos;  and  the  right  way  to  live.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
illustrate  the  methods  of  philosophizing  characteristic  of  the  philosophers 
discussed. 


Texts:  Readings  include  the  Tao  Te  Ching,  The  Analects,  The 
Upanishads,  and  others. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  302(3)  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY 

A study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  ethical  traditions  which  have 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  contemporary  world. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

J.M.  Michelsen  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  304A  (formerly  one-half  of  304)(1W)  THEORETICAL  LOGIC:  I 

The  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  a treatment  and  justification  of 

f)ropositional  logic  from  a theoretical  point  of  view.  Ideal  formal 
anguages  will  be  developed,  and  their  relationship  to  natural  languages 
will  be  discussed.  Syntactic  and  semantic  theories  will  be  formalize  for 
the  analysis  of  complex  deductive  arguments.  The  meta-theory  of 
propositional  logic,  relating  the  syntactic  theories  and  the  semantic 
theories,  will  be  developed  in  detail.  Topics  to  be  formally  treated  in- 
clude consistency,  compactness,  sounaness,  completeness  and  in- 
terpolation. 

The  course  is  designed  as  a first  course  in  logic  for  students  with  a 
symbolic  orientation;  it  may  also  be  taken  as  a further  course  in  lorac 
following  Philosophy  201  and/or  203.  Philosophy  304  is  recommends 
for  science  students. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in  Philosophy  202 
Prerequisite:  None 

C.G.  Morgan  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  304B  (formerly  one-half  of  304)  (1 W)  THEORETICAL  LOGIC: 

The  course  is  a continuation  of  Philosophy  304A  and  is  concerned  with  a 
treatment  and  justification  of  quantificational  logic  from  a thsretical 
point  of  view.  Ideal  formal  languages  will  be  developed,  and  their 
relationship  to  natural  lan^ages  will  be  discussed.  Syntactic  and 
semantic  thsries  will  be  formalized  for  the  analysis  of  complex 
deductive  arguments.  The  meta-thsry  of  propositional  lorac,  relating 
the  syntactic  thsries  and  the  semantic  theories,  will  be  developed  in 
detail.  Topics  to  be  formally  treated  include  consistency,  compactness, 
soundness,  completeness,  interpolation,  and  elementary  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  304A  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

C.G.  Morgan  January-April  (3-0) 

PHIL  306  (3)  THE  RATIONALISTS 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  the  student  an  in-depth  study 
of  the  so-called  “continental  rationalists”.  To  this  purpose,  the  positions 
of  representative  figures  will  be  examined  in  some  detail  and  an  attempt 
made  to  relate  them  to  each  other.  Full  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
tracing  the  results  to  the  rationalists’  preoccupation  with  a priori 
necessary  truths  and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  vis-a-vis  their 
theories  of  perception  and  knowlMge. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  102,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

E.-H.  W.  Kluge  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  310  (3)  THE  EMPIRICISTS  AND  KANT 

In  the  first  term,  a study  of  the  major  writings  of  Locke,  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  with  emphasis  on  mataphysics  and  epistemology. 

During  the  second  term,  an  intensive  study  of  Kant’s  epistemology  and 
metaphysics,  principally  as  presented  in  Tfie  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100,  102  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  Philosophy  308  or  400 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  311  (1  %)  EXISTENTIALIST  THINKERS 

This  course  will  focus  on  one  or  two  of  the  great  philosophers  in  the 
tradition  of  existentialism  and  phenomenology,  such  as  Nietzsche, 
Sartre,  Merleau-Ponty,  Camus,  KierkegaarcT  and  Heidegger.  The 
philosophers  chosen  for  study  in  any  given  year  will  l>e  announced  in  the 
departmental  handbook. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  211  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(Not  offered)  /o  nv 
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PHIL  324  (3)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY 

Major  theories  of  history,  such  as  those  of  Hegel,  Marx,  Spengler, 
Toynbee,  and  Niebuhr  will  be  examined,  as  well  as  questions  relate  to 
the  conduct  of  historical  inquiry.  In  addition,  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  contemporary  theories  of  history  that  attempt  to  explain  the 
significance  and  direction  of  the  20th  century. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  102,  or  History  234,  236,  240,  or  242,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor 
Texts;  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  325  (1  V^i)  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY:  I — 
HOBBES  AND  ROUSSEAU 

What,  according  to  Hobbes,  are  the  needs  of  human  beings?  In  what 
kind  of  society  are  these  needs  best  provided  for?  What  (in  contrast)  is 
Rousseau’s  appreciation  of  human  needs  and  aspirations?  What,  ac- 
cording to  each,  are  the  causes  of  social  instability  and  unfreedom  in 
human  societies?  How  far  can  political  institutions  and  political  activity 
rovide  'the  good  society’?  To  what  extent  is  good  government  depon- 
ent upon  the  moral  sensibility  of  the  population?  To  what  extent  is  that 
sensibility,  and  the  wants  and  needs  of  persons,  a function  of  the  kind  of 
society  in  which  they  live? 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Philosophy,  or  Political  Science  300,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor 

(Not  offered)  January- April  (3-0) 

PHIL  327  (1 W)  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY:  II-  MARX 

How  does  Marx  differ  from  those  before  him  in  his  identification  of 
human  needs?  What  in  particular  does  he  mean  by  ’alienation’  as  the 
human  condition  before  socialism?  What  exactly  in  our  society  con- 
demns human  beings  to  this  condition?  Why  does  Marx  judge  human 
political  life  before  socialism  to  be  a history  of  corruption  and  illusion? 
What  is  profound  and  what  is  unsatisfactory  in  Marx’s  account  of  social 
change  and  the  relation  of  the  life  of  an  age  to  its  economic  institutions? 
What  is  living  and  what  is  dead  in  his  prescription  for  transforming  the 
world  (as  opposed  merely  to  interpreting  it)? 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Philosophy,  or  Political  Science  300,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor 

Texts;  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  January- April  (3-0) 


PHIL  332  (1  Vz ) PHILOSOPHY  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  technology  and  its  value  and  relevance  to 
the  human  condition.  The  conceptual  implications  of  the  tcchnolomcal 
order  on  personal  and  interpersonal  relationships  and  perceptions  will  be 
explored.  Examples  of  topics  to  be  addressed  are:  the  distinction  Ijetween 
tools  and  technology;  technological  development  and  values;  en- 
gineering ethics  and  the  ethics  of  technology  transfer;  technology  and 
alienation;  the  domination  of  human  life  by  technolo^;  the  mastery  of 
technology;  appropriate  technology;  art  and  technology;  comparative 
analysis  of  different  philosophies  oftechnology. 

Prerequisites:  Philosophy  333  or  6 units  in  philosophy,  plus  third  and 
fourth  year  standing;  or  permission  of  instructor 

(To  alternate  with  Philosophy  333,  Philosophy  and  Environment) 

A.R.  Drengson  January-April  (3-0) 

PHIL  333  (1 W)  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

A philosophical  investigation  of  the  moral  and  conceptual  dimensions  of 
environmental  problems.  Different  philosophies  of  ‘man  and  nature’  will 
be  compared.  Mme  of  the  topics  to  be  examined  are:  human  wants  and 
human  satisfactions;  nature  and  spiritual  values;  community;  human 
obligations  to  other  animals;  defining  quality  of  life. 

Prerequisite;  One  course  in  Philosophy,  or  permission  of  instructor 
Texts;  To  be  announced 

A.R.  Drengson  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  334(3)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE 

Is  a competent  theory  of  lan^age  likely  to  advance  our  philosophic 
understanding  of  philosophiculy  perplexing  concepts?  This  and  other 
Questions  are  pursued  witn  special  attention  to  such  matters  as;  whether 
tnere  yet  exists  an  adequate  semantical  analysis  of  meaning  (Carnap); 
whether  man  possesses  an  innate  genetic  endowment  with  which  alone 
standard  linguistic  competence  is  possible  (Chomsky);  whether  meaning 
can  be  adequately  accounted  for  in  terms  of  men’s  disprositions  to  respond 
overtly  to  socially  observable  stimulations  (Quine);  whether  a 
satisfactory  theory  of  meaning  needs  to  take  into  account  various  types  of 
purpose  with  which  utterances  are  made  (Austin). 

Prerequisites;  Philosophy  201/203  or  304  (or  former  202),  or  permission 
of  the  instructor 


PHIL  328  (1 W)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW 

What,  exactly,  is  law?  How  far,  for  example,  does  a law’s  being  a law 
depend  upon  there  being  a threat  of  punisnment  if  one  does  not  obey? 
(What  then  distinguishes  a society  living  under  law  from  a society  living 
under  the  domination  of  an  alien  military  regime?)  Is  one  always 
obligated  to  obey  the  law?  Even  an  unjust  law?  Does  one  owe  a duty  of 
obedience  to  a cornmt  government?  How  far  do  courts  determine  the 
content  of  the  law?  ^ould  the  laws  enforce  morality?  Should  the  laws 
protect  persons  from  themselves? 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1(X)  or  102,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
Texts:  To  be  announced 


R.G.  Beehler  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  329  (1 V^)  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY:  III  — 
CONTEMPORARY  WRITERS 

A criticd  examination  of  a recent  contemporary  work,  to  be  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  its  influence  and  the  importance  of  the  questions  it  asks. 
Examples  of  the  kind  of  work  to  be  studied  are;  John  Rawls,  A Theory  of 
Justice;  Robert  Nozick,  Anarchy,  State  and  Utopia;  Bruce  Ackerman, 
Social  Justice  in  the  Liberal  State. 

Students  should  coiwult  the  departmental  handbook  for  more  detailed 
iniormation  about  the  course  for  any  given  year. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Philosophy,  or  Political  Science  300,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor 


(Not  offered) 


(3-0) 


PHIL  331  (1  Vi)  ISSUES  IN  BIOMEDICAL  ETHICS 

An  investigation  into  the  various  ethical  problems  and  concerns  that  arise 
in  the  professional  medical  context.  Issues  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
physician-patient  relationship,  informed  consent  and  right  to  know, 
fetal  experiments  and  human  experiments  in  general,  euthanasia  in- 
sanity-treatment, right  to  treatment,  etc.  will  be  discussed. 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  not  to  give  definitive  solutions  but  to  inculcate 
an  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved. 
Prerequisite:  A course  in  Philosophy  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
Texts:  To  be  announced 


E.-H.  W.  Kluge 


January-April  (3-0) 


Texts:  To  be  announced 

K.W.  Rankin  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  342A  (formerly  one-half  of  342)  (IVii)  MINDS  AND 
MACHINES:! 

The  course  is  concerned  with  philosophical  problems  associated  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  one  can  build  a machine  which  thinks, 
reasons,  learns  from  experience,  understands  natural  language,  is 
creative,  feels  pain,  or  has  emotions.  Topics  may  include  mechanical 
analogues  of  life  processes;  the  debate  over  mechanisms,  organicism,  and 
vitalism;  mechanical  self-reproduction  and  evolution;  free  will  and 
predictability. 

Prerequisite;  One  full-year  course  in  at  least  one  of  the  following  areas: 
Computing  science,  neurophysiology,  philosophy  or  psychology;  or 
permission  of  the  instructor 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  342B  (formerly  one-half  of  342)  (1V^)  MINDS  AND 
MACHINES:  II 

The  course  is  a continuation  of  Philosophy  342A.  Topics  may  include; 
the  top-down  approach  to  artificial  intelligence  as  advocated  in  the 
Turing  Test;  the  analogical  argument  for  the  existence  of  other  minds 
and  its  relation  to  the  bottom -up  approach  to  artificial  intelligence; 
mechanical  parallels  of  the  mind-body  problem;  the  relationship  of 
Godel’s  incompleteness  results  to  the  possibility  of  mechanical  minds. 

Prerequisite;  Philosophy  342A  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
Texts;  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

PHIL  348  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite;  6 units  in  Philosophy,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
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PHIL  379  (CLAS  379)  (formerly  one-half  of  207)  (IVi)  EARLY 
GREEK  HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  THOUGHT 

A study  of  the  transition  from  the  prescientific,  mythical  world  views  to 
more  "scientific”  ways  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  cosmos,  man’s 
place  in  it,  and  the  course  of  human  history.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
assess  the  intellectual  and  social  significance  of  this  development  by 
lacing  in  their  historical  context  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  and 
istorians  from  the  early  6th  Century  to  the  time  of  Socrates  and  the 
sophists.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  literature  and  art  of  the 
period. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  403 (1  %)  PHILOSOPHICAL  LOGIC 

The  primary  objective  is  to  determine  the  philosophical  limitations  of 
classical  logic.  By  classical  logic  is  meant  bivalent  first  order  quan- 
tification theory,  together  with  the  usual  extensions  of  it  adequate  tor 
identity  theory  and  formal  number  theory.  Among  the  questions  that 
may  ^ raised  are;  Is  there  satisfactory  philosophical  motivation  for 
quantum  logic  or  for  many-valued  lope  generally?  Does  a good  theory  of 
reference  counsel  the  rejection  of  bivalence?  Does  classical  first  order 
logic  inhibit  a philosophical  understanding  of  existence,  identity  and 
predication? 

Prerequisites:  Philosophy  201/203  or  304  (or  former  202),  or 
Mathematics  332  or  333,  and  an  additional  3 units  of  Philosophy,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor 

C.G  Morgan  September-December  (3-0) 


PHIL  405  (3)  19TH  CENTURY  PHILOSOPHY 

A main  emphasis  will  be  on  the  post-Kantian  development  in  German 
philosophy;  Fichte,  Hegel,  Scho^nhauer,  Marx,  Nietzche.  Some  at- 
tention may  also  be  given  to  the  developments  in  France  (e.g.  Gomte), 
Britain  (e.g.  Mill,  Sp>encer,  Bradley),  and  America  (e.g.  Royce,  Peirce, 
James).  The  content  of  the  course  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
student  should  consult  the  annual  Departmental  handbook  for  a more 
specific  description  of  the  course  for  a given  year. 

Prerequisites:  9 units  of  philosophy,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Philosophy  306  and  310  are  both  recommended  as  background  for  the 
course. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


PHIL  408  (3)  CONTEMPORARY  EUROPEAN  PHILOSOPHY 

A study  of  one  or  more  of  the  major  developments  in  recent  European 
philosophy,  such  as  phenomenology,  hermeneutics,  structuralism,  and 
critical  theory  (the  Frankfurt  School).  Among  philosophers  whose  works 
may  be  select^  for  study  are:  Husserl,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  Merleau- 
Ponty,  Ricoeur,  Levi  Strauss,  Foucault,  Almusser,  Horkheimer, 
Habermas,  and  Lukacs. 

The  focus  of  the  course  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  interested 
students  should  consult  the  departmental  handbook  for  more  detailed 
information  about  the  course  for  any  given  year. 

Prerequisite:  6 units  in  Philosophy,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

J. M.  Michelsen  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  414(3)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND 

A study  of  some  of  the  questions  about  mind  that  are  of  relevance  both  to 
philosophy  and  the  various  empirical  sciences  that  deal  with  man:  What 
is  a person?  Is  he  two  things  - a body  and  a mind?  Gan  he  exist  in  a 
disemb^ied  state?  Is  his  intelligence  just  a capacity  for  adaptive  and 
discriminative  behaviour?  Or  does  it  dejsend  upon  inner  and  private 
mental  processes?  Is  introspective  evidence  in  some  wav  unscientific?  Are 
mental  processes  just  brain  processes?  Gan  one  person  he  in  two  bodies  or 
two  f»ersons  in  the  same  body? 

Prer^uisites:  Philosophy  100  or  102,  Philo.sophy  306  or  310,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

K. W.  Rankin  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


PHIL  416  (11^)  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CERTAINTY 

An  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  knowledge,  certainty,  evidence,  con- 
firmation, etc.  mainly  in  the  context  of  philosophical  scepticism  about 
our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  other  minds,  the  past,  and  the 
future. 

Prerequisite;  6 units  of  Philosophy,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  418  (1  V<2)  THEORY  OF  PERCEPTION 

A study  of  philosophical  issues  that  pertain  both  to  the  psychology  of 
perception  and  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The  respective  merits  of  realist, 
representationalist  and  phenomenalist  theories  of  perception  will  come 
under  examination. 

Prerequisite:  6 units  in  Philosophy  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
(Not  offered)  January- April  (3-0) 

PHIL  421  (1 1/2)  PLATO 

A study  of  some  central  philosophical  issues  in  Plato’s  middle  and  late 
dialogues.  The  content  of  the  course  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
student  should  consult  the  annual  Departmental  handbook  for  a more 
specific  description  of  the  course  for  a given  year. 

Prerequisite:  9 units  of  Philosophy.  Philosophy  379  and  Glassies  380  are 
both  recommended  as  background  for  the  course. 

J.M.  Michelsen  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  422  (1 1/2)  ARISTOTLE 

A study  of  a main  work  or  a central  problem  in  Aristotle’s  philosophy. 
The  content  of  the  course  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  the  student 
should  consult  the  annual  Departmental  handbook  for  a more  specific 
description  of  the  course  for  a given  year. 

Prerequisite:  9 units  of  Philosophy.  Philosophy  379  and  Glassies  380  are 
both  recommended  as  background  for  the  course.  Although  Philosophy 
421  is  not  a prerequisite,  it  is  recommended  that  students  intending  to 
take  Philosopny  422  take  421  first. 

J.M.  Michelsen  January- April  (3-0) 

PHIL  432  (3)  METAPHYSICS 

An  inquiry  into  some  of  the  more  general  distinctions  upon  which  our 
notion  of  reality  depends.  The  course  may  vary  in  emphasis  from  year  to 
year.  Problems  for  investigation  will  include,  or  relate  to,  some  of  the 
following:  On  what  basis  do  we  distinguish  between  substance,  quality 
and  relation?  Do  any  of  the  categories  have  a more  privileged  type  of 
being  than  the  rest?  What  are  universals?  Must  every  event  have  a cause? 
What  sort  of  necessity  is  causal  necessity?  What  distinguishes  an  action 
from  mere  happening?  Do  human  agents  have  (tee  will'?  What 
distinguishes  temporal  from  spatial  order?  Why  is  our  language  tensed? 

Prerequisite;  6 units  of  Philosophy  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  448  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  TOPICS 

Under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  9 units  of  Philosophy,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  information  of  the  Department’s  graduate  program  and  admission 
requirements,  consult  page  217. 

PHIL  500  (3)  PROBLEMS  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

PHIL  501T  (3)  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

A study  of  some  turning  points  in  the  history  of  science  with  particular 
attention  to  the  conceptual  issues  underlying  scientific  theory  and 
practice. 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  teachers  enrolled  in  the  M. Ed.  Program 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  Summer  Session  only 

PHIL  502(3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
PHIL  599(9-15)  M.A.  THESIS 


I’hysin.  Art/,  and  Srirnrt'  III) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 


John  r.  U'oaver.  B.Sc.  (Bristol),  M.Sc..  Ph  D.  (Sa.sk.),  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Alan  A.stbury,  B.Sc.,  Ph  D.  (Liverpool),  B.M.  Pearce  Professor  ol 
Physics. 

Andrew  D.  Bcwth,  B.Sc.  (London),  Ph.D.  (Birmingham),  D.Sc. 
(London).  Part-time  Adjunct  Professor  (1983-84). 

Reginald  M.  Clements,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.Sc.,  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Sask.), 
Professor. 

John  L.  Climenhaga,  B.A.  M.A.  (Sask.),  Ph.D.  (Mich.),  Part-time 
Visiting  Professor  (January-April  1984). 

Fred  1.  Cooperstock,  B.Sc.  (Man.),  Ph.D.  (Brown),  Professor. 

John  M.  Dewey,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (London),  Professor. 

Harry  VV.  Dosso,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor. 

F.  David  A.  Hartwick,  B.Eng.  (McGill),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Profe.ssor 
(Astronomy). 

Robert  E.  Horita,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor. 

Grenville  R.  Mason,  B.A.Sc.,  (Brit.  Col.),  M.Eng.  (McMaster),  Ph.D. 
(Alta.),  Professor. 

Norman  F.  Moody,  B.E.  (Sask.),  F.I.E.E.,  F.R.S.C.,  Adjunct 
Professor, 

Howard  E.  Petch,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (McMaster),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  D.Sc. 
(McMaster),  LL.D.  (Waterloo),  F.R.S.C.,  Professor, 

Charles  E.  Picciotto,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.),  Professor. 

Lyle  P.  Robertson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor. 

Colin  D.  Scarfe,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Brit,  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Cantab.),  Professor 
(Astronomy). 

Sidney  van  den  Bergh,  A.B,  (Princeton),  M.Sc.  (Ohio  St.),  Dr.  rer  Nat, 
(Gottingen),  F.R.S.C.,  Part-time  Adjunct  Professor. 

George  A.  Beer,  B.A.Sc.,  (Brit.  Gol.),  Ph.D.  (Sask.),  Associate  Professor. 

Douglas  A.  Bryman,  B.S.  (Syracuse),  M.S.  (Rutgers),  Ph.D.  (Virginia 
Poly.  Inst,  and  St.  U.),  Adjunct  As,sociate  Professor  (1982-84). 

J.  Anthony  Burke,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor 
(Astronomy). 

David  M.  Farmer,  B.Com.,  M.Sc.  (McGill),  Ph.D,  (Brit,  Col.),  Part- 
time  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  (September  1982  - August  1984). 

Gerhart  B.  Friedmann,  B.Sc.,  M.A.  (Madras),  Ph.D,  (Brit.  Col.), 
Associate  Professor. 

Donald  E.  Lobb,  B.E.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Sask.),  Associate  Professor. 

Arthur  Olin,  B.Sc.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor, 

Harbhajan  S.  Sandhu,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Panjab),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Associate  Professor. 

Harry  M.  Sullivan,  B.Sc.  (Queen's),  B.Sc.  (Carleton),  M.Sc.  (McGill), 
Ph.D.  (Sask.),  Associate  Professor. 

Jeremy  B.  Tatum,  B.Sc.  (Bristol),  Ph.D.  (London),  Associate  Professor 
(Astronomy). 

Arthur  Watton,  B.Sc.  (Imp.  Coll.,  London),  Ph.D.  (McMaster), 
Associate  Professor. 

Chi-Shiang  Wu,  B.S.  (Nat.  Taiwan  U.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (West.  Res.), 
Associate  Professor. 

Ann  C,  Gower,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cantab.),  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
(1982-1984). 

Richard  K.  Keeler,  B.Sc.  (McGill),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Adjunct 
Assistant  Professor  (1983-86). 

Christopher  J.  Pritchet,  B.Sc.  (Sask.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Don  A.  VandenBerg,  B.Sc.  (Lethbridge),  M.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Ph.D, 
(A.N.U.),  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  (August  1981  - July  1984). 

John  Goudy,  C.D.  and  Bar,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Administrative  Officer. 

Roelant  J.  Hurkens,  B.Sc.  (Waterloo),  M.Sc.  (Tor.),  Co-ordinator,  Co- 
operative Education  Program. 

Ken  Lee,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Scientific  Assistant. 

Russell  M.  Robb,  B.Sc.  (Calgary),  Senior  Scientific  Assistant. 

Donald  E.  Stenton,  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Col. -Vic.  Coll.),  Senior  Laboratory 
Instructor. 

Alexander  Y.  Wong,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor, 


PHYSICS  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
see  page  218;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  123. 

The  Departmetit  participates  in  the  Co-operative  Education  Program 
m the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  oy  individual  arrangement 
Physics  graduate  students  may  participate  in  a Co-operative  Education 
graduate  program  as  described  in  the  Facultv  of  Graduate  Studies 
section  of  this  Calendar  (page  205). 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Physics  Department  Graduate  Committee. 


ENTRY  INTO  PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 
UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  12  is  required  for  entry  into  the  Physics 
and  A.stronomy  undergraduate  programs;  Physic-s  11  and  12  are  ex- 
pected, although  students  lacking  Physics  12  may  enter  the  programs  by 
registering  in  Physics  100.  Students  planning  to  take  the  Honours 
programs  should  normally  also  have  complete  Chemistry  11  or  12. 
Advanced  placement  is  available  for  students  with  high  standing  in  both 
Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  12  and  Physics  12. 

COMBINED  MAJOR  IN  PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

This  program  will  consist  of  a minimum  of  the  following  courses; 
Physics  120,  220,  217,  216  (or  316),  214,  215,  325,  326,  413A,  413B; 
Astronomy  200A,  200B,  303,  304  , 403,  404,  and  400  or  402; 
Mathematics  100,  101,  200,  201,  330A/B,  323  A/B  (or  325/326);  plus  7 '/i 
units  (6  units  for  students  who  take  Physics  316)  of  upper  level  Physics  or 
Astronomy  electives. 

A double  major  in  Physics  and  Astronomy  is  not  offered. 


PHYSICS  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


For  a B.Sc.  deCTee,  students  have  a choice  of  four  programs:  General, 
Major,  Honours  Physics  or  Honours  in  Physics  and  Mathematics.  For  a 
B.A.  degree,  students  may  choose  the  General  Program  in  Physics  for 
one  of  their  fields  of  concentration.  Students  should  note  that  by  the 
proper  choice  of  courses,  a Physics  program  may  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  an  Astronomy  program. 

1.  Students  who  completed  Year  HI  in  any  of  the  Department's 
programs  in  1983-84  or  earlier  will  proceed  according  to  the 
following  table  in  which  the  academic  year  shown  in  brackets  is 
the  last  one  for  which  the  particular  selection  of  courses  will 
apply. 

Honours  in  Physics 

Year  General  and  Major  Honours  Physics  and  Mathematics  * 


IV.  (1984-85) 

Phys.  413A/B  Phys.  410/420 

Phys.  electives  (3)  Phys.  421 

Phys.  423/422 
Phys.  429A/B 
Phys.  electives 
(7>/2)T 
Phys.  460 


Physics  electives  (3) 
[or  Phys.  325/217] 
Phys.  421 
Phys.  422 
Phys.  423/420 
Phys.  460 
Math.  445A/B 
Math,  electives  (3) 


Students  enrolling  in  a Physics  program  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience with  computer  programming  should  consider  taking 
Computer  Science  1 10  as  a first  year  elective. 


Students  who  obtained  credit  for  Physics  121  rather  than  101  omit 
the  courses  in  square  brackets. 

If  Mathematics  110/210  were  deferred  to  second  year.  Mathematics 
333A  and  333C  must  be  taken  in  fourth  year. 

T At  least  3 units  of  electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  Physics  411,  415,  424, 
425,  426,  427  and  428.  Astronomy  courses  may  be  taken  as  additional 
electives. 

2.  Students  who  entered  the  first  year  of  a physics  program  in  1982- 
83  or  subsequently  will  proceed  according  to  the  foflowing  table. 
In  Year  I students  will  start  their  program  with: 

■'Physics  120/220  or  ®Physics  110/120  or  ^Physics  100/110. 

In  each  case  the  student  will  choose  subsequent  courses  indicated 
by  the  same  superscript. 


120  Physics,  Arts  and  Science 


Honours  in  Physics 

Year  General  and  Major  Honours  Physics  and  Mathematics 


A Phys.  120/220 
HPhvs.  110/120 
cPhys,  100/110 
Math.  100/101 

A Phys.  120/220 
H Phys.  110/120 
cPhvs.  100/110 
Math.  100/101 
Chem.  100/102 
or  101/102 
or  140/145 
or  UO/102 

A Phys.  120/220 
uPhys.  110/120 
tPhys,  100/110 
Math.  100/101 
Chem,  100/102 
or  101/102 
or  140/145 
or  140/102 
Math.  233A/C* 

A Phvs.  216/217 
« Phys.  220/217 
Phys.  120/220 
Phys.  214/215 
Math.  200/201 

A Phys.  216/217 
B Phys.  220/217 
cPhys.  120/220 
Phvs.  214/215 
Math.  200/201 
Math.  233A/B 

A Phys.  216/217 
» Phys.  220/217 
tPhys.  120/220 
Phys.  214/215 
Math.  200/201 
Math.  333A/C* 

H Phys.  316 
(;  Phys.  316/217 
Phys.  325/326 
Math.  330A/B 
Math.  323A/B 
or  325/326 

n Phys.  316 
t;  Phys.  316/217 
Phys.  325/326 
Phys.  321A/B 
Phys.  413A/B 
Math.  330A/B 
Math.  323A/B 
or  325/326 

B Phys.  316 
CPhys.  316/217 
Phys.  325/326* 
Phys.  321A/B 
Phys.  413A/B 
Math.  325/326 
Math.  334/336 
Math.  338 
Math,  elective  (1  V2) 

Phys,  413A/B 
Phys.  electives 
(3  or  4 */2 ) 

Phys.  422 
Phys.  410/420 
Phys.  421 
Phys.  423 
Phys.  429A/B 
Phys.  electives 
(7>/2)T 
Phys.  460 

Phys.  422 
Phys.  421 
Phys.  423/420 
Phys.  460 
Phvs.  electives 
Math.  445A/B 
Math,  electives  (3) 

Students  enrolling  in  a Physics  program  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience with  computer  programming  should  consider  taking 
Computer  Science  110  as  a first-year  elective. 

Astronomy  200A/B  are  recommended  electives  in  the  second  year, 

* Mathematics  233A/C  may  be  deferred  to  the  second  year,  in  which 
case  Mathematics  333A/C  must  be  deferred  to  the  fourtn  year.  Physics 
325  may  be  deferred  to  the  fourth  year. 

t At  least  3 units  of  electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  Physics  411,  415,  424, 
425,  426,  427  and  428.  Astronomy  courses  may  be  taken  as  additional 
electives. 

GENERAL  AND  MAJOR  PROGRAMS 

Specified  Physics  courses  and  acceptable  electives  must  comprise  9 
units  of  third-  and  fourth-year  courses  in  the  General  program  and  15 
units  in  the  Major  program.  The  electives  are  normally  chosen  from 
Physics  321A/B,  410,  411,  415,  425,  426,  427,  428  and  Astronomy 
courses.  In  the  Major  program,  at  least  3 units  of  electives  must  be  chosen 
from  these  Physics  courses.  Physics  413A/B  may  be  taken  in  the  third 
year.  Fourth  year  students  are  invited  to  attend  Physics  460  (Seminar). 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  Mathematics  233A/B  (or  at  least 
233A),  in  addition  to  the  Mathematics  courses  specified  for  these 
programs. 

HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

Admission  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Honours  programs 
requires  the  permission  of  the  Department.  Students  in  the  Honours 
programs  will  be  expected  to  maintain  at  least  second  class  standing.  The 
class  of  Honours  degree  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  grade 
point  average  calculated  using  the  best  30  units  of  upper  level  courses 
specified  in  that  student’s  Honours  program. 

Completion  of  the  Honours  programs  in  four  years  normally  requires 
18  units  of  credit  in  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  years:  however,  only  15 
units  are  req^uired  in  the  third  year  of  the  Honours  Physics  program  if 
Physics  216/217  have  been  taken  in  the  second  year,  permitting  Physics 
316/317  to  be  omitted  in  the  third  year.  Honours  students  in  the  Co- 
operative Education  program  are  normally  required  to  obtain  credit  for 
at  least  7 Vi  units  in  each  academic  term,  or  15  units  in  two  successive 
academic  terms  which  may  be  separated  by  a work  term.  An  optional 
ninth  academic  term  is  not  subject  to  this  requirement. 

Admission  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Honours  Program  in 
Physics  and  Mathematics  requires  the  permission  of  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  and  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  The  class  of  the 


Honours  degree  of  a student  graduating  in  the  Honours  in  Physics  and 
Mathematics  Program  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  point 
average  calculated  using  the  best  30  units  of  upp>er  level  courses  in  that 
student’s  Honours  program.  The  class  designated  will  be  First  Class  if 
this  average  is  at  least  6.50  and  Second  Class  if  this  average  is  at  least 
3.50. 

In  the  Honours  Physics  and  Mathematics  program.  Physics  429A  and 
429B  are  included  with  the  above  Physics  courses  from  which  the  Physics 
electives  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Physics  Department. 
The  Mathematics  electives  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Mathematics  Department. 

PHYSICS  CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Co-operative  Education  Program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  is  described  on  page  30. 

The  Physics  Co-operative  Education  Program  is  a year  round  proCTam 
which  includes,  in  addition  to  the  normal  Major  or  Honours  academic 
program  for  the  B.Sc.,  employment  in  jobs  related  to  Physics  or 
Astronomy  in  industry  or  government  for  at  least  four  scheduled  Work 
Terms  interspersed  between  academic  terms.  This  employment  is  related 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  student’s  course  of  studies  and  individual 
interest. 

To  qualify  for  entry  to  the  Physics  Co-op  program,  a student  must  be 
enrolled  full  time,  be  proceeding  to  an  Honours  or  Major  degree  in  the 
Department  of  Physics,  have  at  least  a 4.50  average,  and  at  least  a second 
class  in  each  physics  or  astronomy  course  taken.  To  remain  in  the 
program,  a student  must  be  enrolls  full  time  and  maintain  at  least  a 
second  class  average  (3.50).  In  addition,  satisfactory  performance  in 
each  Work  Term  is  required.  The  first  Work  Term  (following  first  year) 
is  optional;  the  last  four  scheduled  Work  Terms  are  required.  Students 
who  choose  to  take  the  first  Work  Term  will  thus  complete  a total  of  five 
Work  Terms.  Successfully  completed  Work  Terms  will  be  recorded  on 
the  student’s  record  and  transcript. 

A student  wishing  to  join  the  Physics  Co-op  program  should  submit  an 
application  during  the  first  term  of  the  first  year  at  University.  Ap- 
plication forms  are  available  in  the  Department  of  Physics.  Decisions  on 
the  applications  are  normally  made  early  in  January  after  the  first  term 
CTades  are  available.  Applications  will  also  be  accepted  from  students  in 
their  first  year  of  studies  at  other  academic  institutions  (colleges  and 
universities)  wishing  to  transfer  to  the  University  of  Victoria.  Ap- 
plications from  students  in  their  second  year  of  studies  will  also  be 
considered . 

Information  regarding  the  schedule  of  courses  to  be  followed  in  the 
Physics  Co-operative  Education  Program  is  available  in  the  Department 
of  Physics. 

Work  Term  Transcript  Entries 

When  a Work  Term  is  completed  satisfactorily,  the  notation  COM 
(complete)  will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and  tran- 
script, together  with  one  of  the  following,  as  appropriate; 

PHYS  001  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term;  I 

PHYS  002  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  II 

PHYS  003  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  III 

PHYS  004  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  IV 

PHYS  005  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  V 

PHYSICS  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Chairman  concerning  courses  offered  in 
any  particular  year.  The  timetable  also  shows  which  courses  are  offered. 

Where  Consent  of  the  Department  is  specified  as  a course  prerequisite, 
this  consent  must  be  obtained  from  the  Department  Chairman  or  his 
nominee. 

A student  may  obtain  a total  of  only  three  units  of  credit  from  the  set 
of  courses  Physics  100,  101,  102,  103,  110,  and  121,  with  the  exception 
that  a student  with  credit  for  Physics  100  may  subsequently  obtain  credit 
for  Physics  102  o*- 103  for  a total  of  4 Vi  units. 

The  normal  prerequisites  for  second  year  Physics  courses  are 
Mathematics  100/101  and  either  Physics  120  or  Physics  110  (Physics  120 
may  be  taken  concurrently  with  a first-term  second-year  Physics  course) 
Students  who  have  credit  for  Mathematics  100/101  and  a grade  of  at 
least  B in  Physics  102  may,  with  Departmental  consent,  be  admitted  to 
second-year  Physics  courses  for  which  they  lack  the  normal  physics 
prerequisite. 


I’hysics.  Arts  and  Science  121 


Attention  is  drawn  to  Physics  103,  a course  intended  for  students  who 
wish  to  increase  their  understanding  of  science  and  the  physical  world  as 
part  of  their  cultural  development.  It  is  not  intended  as  a prerequisite  for 
further  courses  in  Physics. 

Students  should  note  the  availability  of  Physics  3 lOA. 

In  many  of  the  courses,  especially  those  beyond  first  year,  students 
will  be  given  short  lists  of  reference  books  that  are  helpful  supplements  to 
the  prescribed  texts,  but  that  generally  do  not  have  to  be  bought  by  the 
students.  Students  may  generally  expect  weekly  problem  assignments 
and  a number  of  one-hour  tests  during  the  term . 

PHYS  100  (1  Vi)  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS 

Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  motion  in  one  and  two  dimensions,  elec- 
trostatics, electric  currents,  magnetism.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit 
for  Physics  101  or  102  or  120  or  121. 

Prerequisites:  B.C.  Secondary  School  Physics  11  or  equivalent; 
Mathematics  100  (may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  To  be  announced 

September-December  (3-3) 

PHYS  102(3)  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

Mechanics,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern  physics. 

This  course  will  meet  the  requirements  in  physics  of  students  in  the  life 
sciences.  Section  1,  with  4 lectures  per  week,  is  for  students  who  have  not 
obtained  credit  for  B.C.  Secondary  School  Physics  11  or  equivalent. 
Students  intending  to  take  further  courses  in  Physics  are  strongly 
recommended  to  take  Physics  1(X)  or  110  rather  than  Physics  102  and 
must  take  Mathematics  100/101  rather  than  Mathematics  102. 

Prerequisite:  B.C.  Secondary  School  Physics  11  (except  for  Section  1),  or 
equivalent;  Mathematics  102,  or  100/101  (or  130)  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently) 

Text:  Hooper/Gwynne,  Physics  and  the  Physical  Perspective,  2nd  ed. 

September-April  (3-3;  3-3) 

PHYS  103  (3)  A SURVEY  OF  PHYSICS 

A description  of  physical  principles  with  some  selected  applications  to 
problems  in  our  modern  technological  society.  This  course  is  intended  for 
students  who  wish  to  increase  their  understanding  of  science  and  the 
physical  world  as  part  of  their  cultural  or  career  development. 

September-April  (3-3;  3-3) 

PHYS  110(1  V(i)  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

Review  of  concepts  of  force,  work,  energy.  Periodic  motion.  Wave 
motion,  sound,  light.  Reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  Quantum 
properties  of  radiation;  atomic  and  nuclear  structure.  Introduction  to 
special  relativity. 

Prerequisites;  B.C.  Secondary  School  Physics  12  or  equivalent  or  Physics 
1(X);  Mathematics  100  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 

Text:  To  be  announced 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-3) 

PHYS  120  (1  V(r)  MECHANICS:  I 

Kinematics,  particle  dynamics,  curvilinear  motion,  momentum,  angular 
momentum,  energy. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Physics  121  or  21 1 A 

Prerequisites;  Physics  110  (or  101),  or  at  least  a B standing  in  B.C. 
Secondary  School  Physics  12  and  Algebra  12  (or  Mathematics  12)  or 
equivalent  courses;  Mathematics  100  or  101  (either  may  be  taken  con- 
currently) 

Text:  To  be  announced 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-3) 

PHYS  210  (1 V4)  INTRODUCTORY  GEOPHYSICS 

Structure  of  the  earth,  plate  tectonics  and  seafloor  spreading.  Principles 
of  gTOmagnetism,  geoelectricity,  rock  magnetism,  gravity,  seismology, 
geochronology;  heat  flow,  and  solar  terrestrial  relations. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  120  or  121  or  211A,  Mathematics  200 
Text:  To  be  announced 

H.W.  Dosso  January-April  (3-0) 


PHYS  214  (IVi)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LABORATORY  ELEC 
TRONICS 

Standard  laboratory  electronic  equipment,  circuit  properties  .such  as 
impedance  and  resonance,  semi-conductor  of  devices  such  as  difides  and 
transistors,  system  functions  such  as  feedback  and  switching. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  102  (or  101  or  121)  or  any  two  of  Phy.sics  KK),  1 10, 
120,  220;  Mathematics  100  or  102.  It  is  suggested  that  students  take 
Mathematics  233A  or  151  (either  may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  To  be  announced 

September-December  (0-6) 

PHYS  215  (1  %)  WAVES  AND  INTRODUCTORY 
MODERN  PHYSICS 

Wave  motion;  an  introduction  to  topics  in  modern  physics.  Not  open  to 
students  with  credit  in  Physics  212. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  110  or  120  (or  101  or  121);  Mathematics  200/201 
(may  be  taken  concurrently)  (or  230  or  231) 

Text:  Beiser,  Concepts  oj  Modern  Physics,  2nded. 

January-April  (3-3) 

PHYS  216  (1 V4)  INTRODUCTORY  ELECTRICITY  AND 
MAGNETISM 

Electrostatics,  magnetostatics,  dielectrics,  magnetic  materials,  steady 
currents,  Faraday’s  Law  of  Induction.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit 
in  Physics  212. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  110  or  120  (or  121);  Mathematics  2(X)/201  (may  be 
taken  concurrently)  (or  230  or  231) 

Text:  Arthur  S.  Kip,  Fundamentals  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  2nd 
ed. 

September-December  (3-3) 

PHYS  217  (1 V^)  INTRODUCTORY  THERMODYNAMICS 

Introduction  to  equilibrium  thermodynamics,  with  additional  treatment 
of  calorimetry  and  heat  transfer.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in 
Physics  213. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  110  or  120  (or  121);  Mathematics  200/201  (may  be 
taken  concurrently)  (or  230  or  231) 

Text;  To  be  announced 

January-April  (3-3) 

PHYS  220  (1  Vir)  MECHANICS:  II 

Relativistic  kinematics  and  dynamics.  Non-inertial  systems,  central  force 
motion,  harmonic  oscillator,  elementary  rigid  body  dynamics. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Physics  121  or  21  IB 

Prerequisites:  Physics  120  (or  21  lA);  Mathematics  101  (may  be  taken 
concurrently) 

Text:  To  be  announced 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-3) 

PHYS  290  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  to  aid  students  transferring  from  other 
institutions  to  fit  into  the  Physics  programs.  Students  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  Department  before  registering. 

PHYS  310A  (formerly  one-half  of  310)  (1V4)  PHYSICS  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  OF  ENERGY 

An  introduction  to  the  physics  and  technology  of  producing,  distributing 
and  using  energy  from  various  sources.  Present  and  possible  future 
energy  systems  are  examined  with  respect  to  efficiency,  hazards  and 
impact  on  world  energy  reserves.  The  course  is  intendeci  for  students  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  as  well  as  the  natural  sciences,  and 
may  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  in  Physics  or  Astronomy  programs  as 
an  elective  outside  these  programs. 

Prerequisites:  15  units  of  university  level  credit,  including  3 units  of 
Physics,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

Texet;  To  be  announced 

September-December  (3-0) 

PHYS  316  (1 V4)  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM:  I 

Stationary  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  scalar  and  vector  potentials, 
dielectrics  and  magnetic  materials,  steady  currents,  electromagnetic 
induction. 
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Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Physics  216  or  322 

Prerequisites:  Physics  220  (or  121  or  211A/B);  Mathematics  200/201  (or 
230  or  231) 

Text:  To  be  announced 

September-December  (3-3) 

PHYS  317  (1 THERMODYNAMICS 

The  theory  and  applications  of  thermodynamics.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  in  Physics  213,  217,  or  313. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  121  or  211A/B;  Mathematics  200/201  (or  230  or 
231) 

Text:  Sears  and  Salinger,  Thermodynamics,  Kinetic  Theory  and 
Statistical  Thermodynamics,  3rd  ed. 

(Not  offered)  January- April  (3-3) 

PHYS  321 A (formerly  one-half  of  321)  (1V^)  CLASSICAL 

MECHANICS:! 

Topics  covered  include  oscillatory  motion,  motion  under  a central  force, 
dynamics  of  a system  of  particles,  gravitational  potential  theory,  special 
relativity. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  220  (or  121  or  211A/B);  Mathematics  330A  (or  303) 
and  323A  or  325  (the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  Symon,  Mechanics,  3rd  ed. 

September-December  and  May-August  (3-0) 

PHYS  321 B (formerly  one-half  of  321)  (IViz)  CLASSICAL 

MECHANICS:  II 

Rigid  body  dynamics,  an  introduction  to  analytical  mechanics  including 
Lagrange’s  and  Hamilton’s  equations,  theory  of  small  oscillations. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  321A,  Mathematics  303  or  330B;  Mathematics 
323B  or  326  (the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently). 

Text:  Symon,  Mechanics,  3rd  ed. 

January- April  (3-0) 

PHYS  325(1  Vi)  OPTICS 

Reflection  and  refraction  at  plane  and  spherical  surfaces,  thin  lenses,  lens 
aberrations,  optical  instruments,  interference,  diffraction,  polarization. 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Physics  313  or  412. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  220  (or  121  or  211A/B);  Mathematics  200/201  (or 
230  or  231) 

Text:  Hecht-Zajac,  Optics 

G.B.  Friedmann  September-December  (3-3) 

PHYS  326  (1  ^/2)  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM:  II 

Transients  in  RCL  circuits,  transmission  lines,  displacement  current. 
Maxwell’s  equations,  plane  electromagnetic  waves.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  in  Physics  322. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  214,  Physics  216  or  316;  Mathematics  330B; 
Mathematics  323B  or  326  (all  the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken 
concurrently) 

Text:  To  be  announced 

January-April  and  May-August  (3-3) 

PHYS  410 (1  V^i)  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS:  I 

Elementary  topics  in  functions  of  a complex  variable  applied  to  physical 
problems. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  220  (or  121  or  211A/B);  Mathematics  303  or  330B; 
Mathematics  323B  or  326. 

Text:  To  be  announced 

D.E.  Lobb  September-December  (3-0) 

PHYS  411  (1  %)  TIME  SERIES  ANALYSIS 

Continuous  and  discrete  Fourier  transforms,  convolution  and 
correlation,  autocorrelation,  spectral  density  estimation,  deconvolution 
linear  filtering,  frequency  domain  and  two-dimensional  filtering! 
Digital  data  processing  and  computer  analysis  are  stressed. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  214;  Mathematics  330B,  Mathematics  323B  or  326 
Text:  To  be  announced 


PHYS  413A  (formerly  one-half  of  413)  (IV2)  MODERN  PHYSICS:  I 
— INTRODUCTION  TO  QUANTUM  PHYSICS 

An  introduction  to  quantum  mechanics,  the  hydrogen  atom,  optical 
spectra  and  electronic  structures,  x-rays,  lasers. 

Prerequisites:  Either  (i)  Physics  215  and  either  Physics  216  or  316  (the 
latter  may  be  taken  concurrently),  or  (ii)  Physics  212  and  either  Physics 
213  or  313;  Mathematics  330 A;  Mathematics  323 A or  325  (the 
mathematics  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  To  be  announced 

September-December  (3-3) 

PHYS  413B  (formerly  one-half  of  413)  (1  %)  MODERN  PHYSICS:  II 

Selected  applications  of  quantum  mechanics  to  molecular  physics, 
statistical  mechanics  and  solid  state  physics,  nuclear  physics,  fun- 
damental particles. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  413A;  Mathematics  330B;  Mathematics  323B  or 
326  (the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  To  be  announced 

January-April.  Also  May-August  (3-3) 

PHYS  415(1  ’/!)  GENERAL  RELATIVITY  AND  COSMOLOGY 

Introduction  to  Einstein’s  theory  of  gravitation  and  its  experimental 
verification.  Applications  within  the  realms  of  astrophysics  and 
cosmology. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  321B;  Mathematics  330B;  or  consent  of  the 
Department 

F.l.  Cooperstock  September-December  (3-0) 

PHYS  420  (1  ^/t)  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS:  II 

Tensor  calculus  with  applications.  Integral  transforms  with  application 
to  boundary  value  proolems,  generalized  functions  and  Green’s  func- 
tions, and  other  topics. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  410  or  equivalent:  Mathematics  110/210  or 
233A/233C 

Primarily  for  Honours  students;  others  must  seek  Departmental  advice 
before  registering  in  this  course. 

Text:  To  be  announced 

January-April  (3-0) 

PHYS  421  (1 J^)  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS 

Boltzmann,  Bose-Einstein  and  Fermi-Dirac  statistics. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  217  or  317  (or  213  or  313);  Physics  321B,  Physics 
413A;  Mathematics  330B;  Mathematics  323B  or  326.  Primarily  for 
Honours  students;  others  must  seek  Departmental  advice  before 
registering  in  this  course. 

January-April  (3-0) 

PHYS  422  (1  i/i)  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY 

Potential  theory.  Maxwell’s  equations,  electromagnetic  waves. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  326  (or  322);  Mathematics  330B;  Mathematics 
323B  or  326.  Primarily  for  Honours  students;  others  must  seek  Depart- 
mental advice  before  registering  in  this  course. 

Text:  Lorrain  and  Corson,  Electromagnetic  Fields  and  Waves 

R M.  Clements  January-April  (3-0) 

PHYS  423 (1  Ml)  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 

Operator  postulates,  barrier  penetration,  harmonic  oscillator,  one- 
electron  atom,  angular  momentum  operators,  spin. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  321B  and  413B;  Mathematics  330A;  Mathematics 
323A  or  325,  (the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently). 
Primarily  for  Honours  students;  others  must  seek  Departmental  advice 
before  registering  in  this  course. 

Text:  To  be  announced 

September-December  (3-0) 

PHYS  424(1  Ml)  ATOMIC,  NUCLEAR  AND  PARTICLE  PHYSICS 

Topics  in  nuclear,  atomic,  and  particle  physics. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  423 
Text:  To  be  announced 


September-December  (3-01 


January-April  (3-0) 
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PHYS  425  (1  Vi)  ELECTRONICS 

Electronic  circuit  theory  with  applications. 

Prerwpiisites:  Physics  214,  Physics  216  or  316  (or  322);  Mathematics 
330B 

Text;  Holt,  Electronic  Circuits.  Digital  and  Analog 

September-Decembcr  (3-0) 


PHYS  426 (1  Vi)  FLUID  MECHANICS 

Introduction  to  basic  theory  of  flow,  kinematics  of  flow,  Navier-Stokes 
equations,  boundary  layers,  turbulent  flow,  introduction  to  com- 
pressible flow. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  220  (or  121  or  211A/B);  Physics  217  (or  317  or  213 
or  313);  Mathematics  330B;  Mathematics  323B  or  326  (Physics  217  and 
the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text;  Li  and  Lam,  Principles  of  Fluid  Mechanics 

January-April  (3-0) 


PHYS  427  (1  Vi)  GEOPHYSICS 

Physics  of  the  earth,  including  atmospheric  studies  and  extra-terrestrial 
effects.  Structure  and  composition  of  the  earth,  elementary  seismology, 
and  geomagnetism. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  326  (or  322)  (may  be  taken  concurrently); 
Mathematics  330B;  Mathematics  323B  or  326  (the  mathematics  courses 
may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text;  Garland,  Introduction  to  Geophysics,  2nd  ed. 

January-April  (3-0) 

PHYS  428(1  Vi)  INTRODUCTORY  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS 

An  account  of  the  central  aspects  of  the  physics  of  solids  including  crystal 
structure  and  symmetry;  thermal,  electrical,  magnetic,  elastic,  and 
optical  properties  of  solids. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  326  (or  322);  Physics  413A;  Mathematics  330B; 
Mathematics  323B  or  326 

Text;  Kittell,  Introduction  to  Solid  State  Physics 

January-April  (3-0) 

PHYS  429A  (formerly  one-half  of  429) (1  Vi)  SENIOR  LABORATORY 
AND  THEORY  OF  MEASUREMENT:  I 

Advanced  experiments.  Instruction  on  experimental  techniques  and 
theory  of  measurement. 


Prerequisite;  Physics  413A 

Text;  One  of;  Barford,  Experimental  Measurements:  Precision,  Error 
and  Truth;  Squires,  Practical  Physics;  Melissinus,  Experiments  in 
Modem  Physics 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (0-6) 

PHYS  429B  (formerly  one-half  of  429) (1  Vi)  SENIOR  LABORATORY 
AND  THEORY  OF  MEASUREMENT:  II 

Advanced  experiments  including  student  projects.  Instruction  on  ex- 
perimental techniques  and  theory  of  measurement. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  429A,  422,  423,  and  Physics  421  (which  may  be 
taken  concurrently).  Primarily  for  Honours  students;  others  must  seek 
Departmental  advice  before  registering  in  this  course. 

Text:  Any  one  of;  Barford,  Experimental  Measurements:  Precision, 
Error  and  Truth;  Squires,  Practical  Physics;  Melissinus,  Experiments  in 
Modem  Physics 

January-April  (0-6) 

PHYS  480  (0)  PHYSICS  SEMINAR 

Talks  by  students,  faculty  and  outside  speakers.  (Grading:  GOM,  N or  F) 

September-April  (2-0;  2-0) 


PHYS  490  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Students  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Department  before  registering. 

PHYSICS  GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  the  courses  of- 
fered  in  any  particular  year. 

PHYS  500  (3)  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 

PHYS  501  (3)  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS 

PHYS  502  (3)  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY 


PHYS  503  (3)  THEORY  OF  RELATIVITY 

PHYS  504  (3)  ATOMIC  AND  MOLECULAR  SPECTROSCOPY 

PHYS  505  (3)  ADVANCED  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS 

PHYS  510  (3)  ADVANCED  METHODS  IN  MATHEMATICAL 
PHYSICS 

PHYS  511  (3)  APPLIED  TOPICS  IN  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS 

PHYS  512(3)  UPPER  ATMOSPHERE  PHYSICS 
PHYS  514  (3)  GAS  DYNAMICS 

PHYS  515  (3)  GEOMAGNETISM  AND  SOLAR-TERRESTRIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 

PHYS  516A  (1  Vi)  ACOUSTICS:  I 

PHYS  516B  (1  ’/i)  ACOUSTICS:  II 

PHYS  517  (3)  NUCLEAR  MAGNETIC  RESONANCE 

PHYS  518  (3)  PLASMA  PHYSICS 

PHYS  519  (3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  GEOPHYSICS 

PHYS  521  (3)  INTERMEDIATE  ENERGY  PHYSICS 

PHYS  560(0)  SEMINAR 

PHYS  580(1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

PHYS  599  (credit  to  be  determined  but  normally  in  this  Depart- 
ment 6 units)  M.SC.  THESIS 

PHYS  600  (3)  ADVANCED  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 

PHYS  699  (credit  to  be  determined)  PH.D.  DISSERTATION 

The  thesis  or  dissertation  requirement  for  advanced  degrees  (Physics 
599  or  699)  applies  to  ail  students  in  the  Department,  both  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

ASTRONOMY  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees, 
see  page  218,  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  124. 


ASTRONOMY  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


Major  and  Honours  Astronomy  programs  are  offered  for  the  B.Sc. 
degree.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Major  and  Honours  Astronomy 
programs  are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  Physics  programs,  with  the 
addition  of  Astronomy  200A/B.  Students  should  note  that  by  the  proper 
choice  of  courses,  an  Astronomy  program  may  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  a Physics  program.  It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  a 
Major  in  Astronomy  take  Ghemistry  100/102  or  140/145  or  140/102.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  years  Astronomy  students  take  the  following 


courses: 

Major 

Astr.  303/304 
Astr.  400  or  402 
Astr.  403/404 

(Phys.  316  or  Phys.  elective  1 Vi) 

Phys.  217 

Phys.  325/326 

Phys.  413A/B 

Math.  330A/B 

Math.  323A/B,  or  325/326 


Honours 
Astr.  303/304 
Astr.  400  or  402 
Astr.  403/404 
Astr.  429A/B 
Astr.  460 
(Phys.  316) 

Phys.  217 

Phys.  321A/B 

Phys.  325/326 

Phys.  410/420 

Phys.  413A/B 

Phys.  422  or  423 

Phys.  electives 

Math.  330A/B 

Math.  323A/B  or  325/326 


Students  wishing  to  enter  the  third  year  of  the  Major  or  Honours 
program  without  having  completed  Astronomy  200A/B  will  normally  be 
required  to  take  Astronomy  200A/B  in  their  third  year.  Astronomy 
303/304  should  then  be  deferred  to  the  fourth  year.  Students  electing  to 
take  Astronomy  4(X)  or  402  in  the  third  year  may  defer  Astronomy  304  to 
the  fourth  year.  Students  who  have  not  obtained  credit  for  Physics  216 
must  take  Physics  316  in  their  third  year. 

MAJOR  PROGRAM 

Third  and  fourth  year  students  are  invited  to  attend  Astronomy  460, 
Astronomy  Seminar. 
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HONOURS  PROGRAM 

Admission  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Honours  program 
requires  the  permission  of  the  Department.  Students  in  the  Honours 
program  will  be  expected  to  maintain  at  least  second  class  standing.  The 
class  of  Honours  ^gree  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  grade 
point  average  calculated  using  the  best  30  units  of  upper  level  courses 
specified  in  that  student’s  Honours  program . 

The  Honours  program  normally  consists  of  18  units  in  each  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  This  may  include  Astronomy  200A/B  in  the  third  year 
if  credit  has  not  been  obtained  for  this  course  in  the  second  year.  The 
electives,  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Department,  are  normally 
selected  from  Physics  411,  415,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425,  426,  427,  428. 


ASTRONOMY  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Astronomy  120,  a course  intended  for  students 
who  wish  to  increase  their  understanding  of  astronomy  and  the  physical 
world  as  part  of  their  cultural  development.  It  is  not  intended  as  a 
prerequisite  for  further  courses  in  Astronomy. 


ASTR  120(3)  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY 

This  course  is  primarily  for  students  not  majoring  in  Astronomy.  It  will 
present  Astronomy  as  a representative  science  in  its  ancient  and  modern 
contexts.  Topics  will  include:  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  planets,  stars, 
stellar  systems,  galaxies,  the  universe,  cosmolo^,  space  fli^t,  and  extra- 
terrestrial life.  Practical  and  observational  wonc  will  be  included. 

Senior  science  and  mathematics  students  who  want  a single  astronomy 
course  should  take  Astronomy  200A/B  rather  than  Astronomy  120. 

Text:  To  be  announced  September- April  (3-3;  3-3) 


ASTR  200A  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (1V^)  GENERAL 
ASTRONOMY:  I 

Astronomical  co-ordinate  systems,  time,  Kepler’s  laws  and  planetary 
orbits,  the  earth-moon  system,  the  planets  and  minor  planets,  comets, 
meteors  and  meteorites,  interplanetary  particles,  cosmogony,  the  sun. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  120  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  (or  101  or  121); 
Mathematics  100/101  (or  Ilk)) 

September-December  (3-3) 


ASTR  200B  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (116)  GENERAL 
ASTRONOMY:  II 

Stellar  distances  and  magnitudes,  binary  stars,  spectral  classification, 
stellar  evolution,  variable  stars,  stellar  motions,  star  clusters,  interstellar 
medium,  structure  and  rotation  of  the  Galaxy,  external  galaxies  and 
cosmology. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  120  (or  101  or  121);  Mathematics  100/101  (or  130) 

January- April  (3-3) 

ASTR  303 (1  Vi)  INTRODUCTORY  EXTRAGALACTIC  ASTRONOMY 

The  distance  scale,  properties  of  galaxies,  observational  cosmology. 

Prerequisites:  Astronomy  200A/B,  Physics  215,  Physics  216  or  316  (may 
be  taken  concurrently).  Mathematics  303  or  330A,  Mathematics  323A, 
or  325  (the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently).  Physics  21’7 
(or  317)  is  desirable. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Astronomy  302  or  401 

Text:  Sciama,  Modem  Cosmology  September-December  (3-0) 

ASTR  304  (1  Vi)  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM 

Astronomy  of  the  sun,  the  planets  and  satellites,  meteors  and  comets, 
including  recent  results  from  space  exploration. 

Prer^uisites:  Astronomy  200A/B,  Physics  215,  Physics  216  or  316; 

a sics  217  or  317  (m^  be  taken  concurrently).  Mathematics  303  or 
B;  Mathematics  323B,  or  326  (the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken 
concurrently) 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Astronomy  301  or  401 

Text:  To  be  announced  January-April  (3-0) 


ASTR  400  (1  Vi)  RADIO  ASTRONOMY 

The  detection  of  cosmic  radio  waves;  mechanisms  for  production  of 
radio  noise;  the  sources  of  radio  waves;  the  contribution  of  radio 
astronomy  to  our  knowledge  of  the  universe. 

Prerequisites:  Astronomy  200A/B  or  the  consent  of  the  Department; 
Physics  326  (or  322),  413B  (may  be  taken  concurrently).  Mathematics 
303  or  330B;  Mathematics  3^B,  or  326 

Text:  To  be  announced  January-April  (3-0) 

ASTR  402  (1  Vi)  DYNAMICAL  AND  GALACTIC  ASTRONOMY 

The  positions  and  motions  of  the  stars,  the  two-  and  three-body 
problems,  precession,  perturbation  techniques,  galactic  rotation,  the 
spiral  structure  of  our  Galaxy.  This  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if 
credit  has  been  obtained  for  Astronomy  300  in  1974  or  earlier. 

Prerequisites:  Astronomy  200A/B  or  the  consent  of  the  Department; 
Physics  321A/B  (may  be  taken  concurrently);  Mathematics  303  or  330B; 
Mathematics  323B  or  326  (the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken 
concurrently) 

Text:  To  be  announced  January-April  (3-0) 

ASTR  403  (1 16)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTROPHYSICS:  I 

The  observational  data  of  astrophysics;  stellar  atmosphere  and  the 
production  of  stellar  spectra. 

Prerequisites:  Astronomy  200A/B  or  the  consent  of  the  Department, 
Physics  213,  or  313,  or  217  and  325,  or  317  and  325,  Physics  413A  (may 
be  taken  concurrently).  Mathematics  303  or  330B;  Mathematics  323B  or 
326 

Text:  To  be  announced  September-December  (3-0) 

ASTR  404  (1 16)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTROPHYSICS:  II 

The  structure  and  evolution  of  the  stars;  interstellar  matter;  high  energy 
astrophysics. 

Prerequisites:  Astronomy  403  or  consent  of  the  Department;  Physics 
413B  (may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  To  be  announced  January-April  (3-0) 

ASTR  429A  (formerly  one-half  of  429)  (1V6)  OBSERVATIONAL 
ASTRONOMY:  I 

Observational  and  practical  work,  directed  reading.  Normally  open  to 
Honours  students  only.  Others  by  consent  of  the  Department. 

No  text  required  September-December  (0-6) 

ASTR  429B  (formerly  one-half  of  429)  (116)  OBSERVATIONAL 
ASTRONOMY:  II 

Observational  and  practical  work,  directed  reading.  Normally  open  to 
Honours  students  only.  Others  by  consent  of  the  Department. 

No  text  required  January-April  (0-6) 

ASTR  460  (0)  ASTRONOMY  SEMINAR 

Talks  by  students,  faculty  and  outside  speakers.  (Grading:  COM,  N or  F) 

September-April  (2-0;  2-0) 

ASTR  490  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Students  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Department  before  registering. 

ASTRONOMY  GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  the  courses  of- 
fered in  any  particular  year. 

ASTR  500  (3)  STELLAR  ATMOSPHERES 

ASTR  501  (3)  STELLAR  STRUCTURE  AND  EVOLUTION 

ASTR  502  (3)  BINARY  AND  VARIABLE  STARS 

ASTR  503  (3)  THE  INTERSTELLAR  MEDIUM 

ASTR  504  (3)  GALACTIC  STRUCTURE 

ASTR  505(116)  GALAXIES 

ASTR  51 1 (1 16  or  3)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ASTRONOMY 

ASTR  560(0)  SEMINAR 

ASTR  580  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

The  thesis  reouirement  for  advanced  degrees  (Physics  599  or  699) 
applies  to  all  students  in  the  Department,  both  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree,  see  page  218; 
for  graduate  courses,  see  page  128. 

GENERAL.  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  General,  Major  and 
Honours  programs  leading  to  the  B.A.  Third  and  Fourth  Year  students 
not  enroll^  in  the  Generi,  Major  or  Honours  programs  may  take  as  a 
free  elective  any  third  or  fourth  year  course  in  Political  Science  for  which 
no  prerequisite  or  other  restriction  is  specified. 

Information  about  current  course  offerings  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Departmental  Office  in  the  Cornett  Building. 

General  - A concentration  in  Political  Science  under  the  general 
program  requires  6 units  of  Political  Science  courses  numbered  at  the  100 
or  200  level  and  9 units  at  the  300  or  400  level. 

Major  - The  Mmor  program  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  6 
units  of  Political  lienee  courses  numbered  at  the  1(X)  or  200  level.  Major 
students  are  required  to  complete  15  units  of  Political  Science  courses  at 
the  300  or  400  level,  including  Political  Science  3(X).  They  must  take  a 
minimum  of  3 units  from  each  of  at  least  three  of  the  Groups  I-VI. 
Students  intending  to  major  in  Political  Science  are  urged  to  consult  a 
faculty  member  in  the  Department  when  planning  their  programs  for 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Honours  — Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Honours  Program  in 
Political  Science,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year.  Students  will  be  expected  to  nave  a grade  point  average  of 
at  least  5.(X)  in  6 units  of  Political  lienee  courses  numbered  at  the  1%  or 
200  level.  To  continue  in  the  program  in  the  fourth  year,  students  must 
secure  a grade  p>oint  average  of  at  least  6.00  in  Political  Science  courses 
taken  during  the  third  year,  and  maintain  an  overall  grade  point  average 
of  5.00. 


the  3(X)  and  4(K)  levels,  and  (3)  a grade  of  at  least  'B'  in  Political  Science 
499. 

Students  who  may  want  to  do  graduate  work  are  strongly  advLsed  to 
take  Political  Science  337  and  also  .some  course  work  in  statistical 
methods. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  INDEX 


First  and  Second  Year 


100(3) 

202(1  */i)210(l  >/f  )220(1  */i)230(l  ‘/i)240(l  ‘/i)250(l  •/i)260(l  ‘/.) 

Third  and  Fourth  Year 


/ 
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Contemporary 
Political  Analysis 
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PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 

6 units  of  courses  numbered  at  the  100  or  200  level 


General 

9 units  of  courses 
numbered  at  the  3(X) 
or  4(X)  level. 


Major 

15  units  at  the  300  or 
400  level  including 
Political  Science  300. 
These  must  include  3 
units  in  each  of  at 
least  3 of  the  Groups 
I-Vl.  Political  Science 
490  may  not  be 
applied  to  this 
distribution  requir- 
ement without  ap- 
proval of  the 
Department. 


Honours 

300,  337,  338,  499 
and  additional  units 
to  a total  of  25 ‘/t  at 
the  300  or  4(K)  level. 
These  must  include  3 
units  in  each  of  at 
least  4 of  the  Groups 
I-VI.  Political  Science 
490  may  not  be 
applied  to  this 
distribution  requir- 
ement without  ap- 
proval of  the 
Department. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


The  Honours  program  requires  completion  of  25 ‘/t  units  of  Political 
Science  courses  numbered  at  the  3(X)  and  400  level  with  a minimum  of  3 
units  from  each  of  at  least  four  of  the  Groups  I-VI.  The  courses  must 
include  Political  Science  300,  337,  338,  and  499.  Honours  students  are 
urged  to  consult  a faculty  member  in  the  Department  when  planning 
their  programs  for  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Graduation  with  First  Glass  Honours  requires: 

(1)  a graduating  average  of  6.50  or  higher 

(2)  an  average  of  6.50  or  higher  in  the  25*/i  units  of  Political  Science 
at  the  300  and  400  levels,  and 

(3)  a grade  of  at  least  ‘A-’  in  Poli.  499. 

Upon  completing  the  program,  any  student  who  meets  requirement 
H),  but  not  (2)  or  (3),  will  have  the  option  of  graduating  either  with  a 
First  Class  Major  degree  or  (if  his  Honours  work  meets  the  requirements) 
with  a Second  Class  Honours  degree.  To  secure  a Second  Class  Honours 
degree  a student  must  have  (1)  a graduating  average  of  3.50  or  higher, 
(2)  an  average  of  4.50  or  higher  in  the  25‘/«  units  of  Political  Science  at 


The  Department  will  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  courses 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  offered  each  year.  For  confirmation  of  this, 
together  with  details  of  other  courses  to  be  offered  in  1984-85,  the  terms 
in  which  classes  will  be  given,  and  the  names  of  course  instructors, 
prospective  students  should  consult  the  Political  Scimee  Guidebook.  This 
Guidebook  will  be  published  in  May  1984  and  copies  will  be  available  at 
the  Department  oj  Political  Science  office,  at  Records  Services,  and  at 
the  Arts  and  Science  Advising  Centre. 

*POL1 100  (3)  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

An  introduction  to  Political  Science  through  an  examination  of  the 
politics  and  institutions  of  Canadian  Government.  The  course  will  in- 
clude analysis  of  the  social  and  economic  context  of  Canadian  politics 
and  will  cover  such  topics  as  parties,  voting  behaviour,  nationalism  and 
regionalism,  federalism,  parliament,  the  bureaucracy,  the  courts  and  the 
policy  processes. 

Students  who  have  credit  in  Political  Science  216  or  318  or  410  in 
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previous  years  may  not  enrol  in  this  course  for  credit.  Credit  cannot  be 
obtained  for  both  Political  Science  100  and  Political  Science  470. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


*POLI  202(1%)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  THEORY 

This  course  will  focus  on  one  or  more  topics  in  contemwrary  political 
theory  such  as  the  nature  of  democracy,  the  role  of  ideolo^,  or  the 
functions  of  the  state.  Different  analyses  will  be  compared,  and  students 
will  be  introduced  to  various  models  and  techniques  of  theoretical 

(3-0) 


■POLI210(1M)COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  political 
concepts  and  the  basic  structures  and  processes  of  modern  government 
through  an  examination  of  foreign  governments,  e.g.  U.S.A.,  U.K., 


POLI  220  (1  %)  LAW  AND  POLITICS 

An  introduction  to  the  role  of  law  in  the  political  process,  including  a 
description  of  the  judicial  structure  in  Canada,  and  the  processes  of  the 
judiciary  in  the  English-speaking  world  as  compared  witn  the  European 
tradition. 

(3-0) 


POLI  230  (1  %)  THE  EMPIRICAL  STUDY  OF  POLITICS 

This  course  will  examine  the  extent  to  which  generalizations  about 
political  behaviour  can  be  formulated  on  the  basis  of  empirical  studies, 
such  as  surveys  of  opinions,  voting  behaviour,  and  other  forms  of 
political  activity.  The  logical  and  methodolodcal  problems  involved  in 
such  studies  will  be  discussed  together  with  some  of  the  significant 
generalizations  that  have  been  established. 

(3-0) 


*POLI  240(1%)  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 

A general  introduction  to  the  study  of  international  politics.  Attention 
will  be  directed  to  the  foundation,  development  and  current  structure  of 
the  states-system . Specific  important  events  in  the  relationships  among 
states  will  serve  to  illuminate  the  causes,  goals,  means  and  subsequent 
consequences  of  major  foreign  policy  decisions. 

(3-0) 


*POLI  250  (1  %)  PUBLIC  POLICY  FORMATION  IN  CANADA 

An  introductory  examination  of  the  inipact  of  cultural,  economic  and 
political  factors  in  the  determination  of  Canadian  public  policies. 

This  course  will  include  some  case  studies  which  compare  the  policy 
formation  process  in  Canada  with  that  of  other  countries. 

(3-0) 


POLI  260  (1  %)  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CANADA 

An  introduction  to  the  structure,  processes  and  policies  of  local  govern- 
ment in  Canada,  with  some  emphasis  on  Britisn  Columbia;  topics  in- 
clude the  legal,  political,  financial  and  administrative  structures  of 
municipal  governments,  and  the  interrelationships  between  local 
governments  and  urban  social  processes. 

(3-0) 


GROUP  I - POLITICAL  THEORY 

•POLI  300  (3)  MODERN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

An  examination  of  basic  texts  and  persistent  themes  in  western  political 
thought  from  the  16th  century  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  works  of  certain  kw  thinkers  such  as  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Marx  and  MiU. 

Prerequisite:  Third  or  fourth  year  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Department  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  301  (1  %)  CLASSICAL  THEMES  IN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

A survey  of  the  main  themes  and  assumptions  of  political  thought  before 
1500,  including  study  of  the  classics  of  ancient  Greek  political  theory, 
such  as  Plato’s  Republic  and  Aristotle’s  Politics. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Political  Science  300,  prior  to  1982- 
S3 

(3-0^ 


POLI  302  (1%)  CONTEMPORARY  THEMES  IN  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT  i 

A general  survey  of  the  major  themes  in  contemporary  political  thought. 
Among  other  things,  it  will  examine  suggestions  that  much  traditional  j 
political  thought  has  been  rendered  ob^ete  by  other  forms  of  social,  j 
economic  and  philosophical  enquiry.  The  counter-assertion  that  the 
conventions  of  the  great  tradition  remain  vigourous  and  relevant  to 
contemporary  political  life  will  also  be  considered.  j 


POLI  404  (3)  THEORIES  OF  THE  MODERN  STATE 

An  examination  of  19th  and  20th  century  theories  of  the  state,  with 
particular  attention  to  liberal-democratic  thought  and  to  the  criticisms 
of  it  developed  by  Marxists,  anarchists,  and  traditionalist  conservatives. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  300  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  405  (3)  IDEOLOGY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  major  discussions  of  ideology  in  19th  and 
20th  century  wlitical  thought.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
analytical  difficulties  embodied  in  the  concept  of  ideolo^,  to  the 
historical-philosophical  context  of  current  debates  about  ideology  in 
advanced  industrial  societies,  and  to  recent  literature  on  ideology  arising 
from  the  confrontation  of  major  cultural  traditions. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  300  or  p>ermission  of  the  instructor 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  406  (3)  MARXIST  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

This  course  provides  an  analysis  of  the  contributions  to  political  thou^t 
of  Marx,  Engels,  and  various  Marxian  thinkers  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Marxism  is  examined  as  a scientific  theory  and  method,  as  a 
philosophv  of  history,  as  a mode  of  social  criticism,  and  as  an  ideology  of 
px)liticaJ  change  in  its  main  varieties. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  300  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


GROUP  II  - COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

POLI  311  (3)  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS  AND 
POLITICS 

An  analysis  of  governmental  institutions,  parties  and  pressure  groups, 
political  behaviour,  and  political  conflicts  in  France,  Italy,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  one  of  the  smaller  European  nations. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  312  (3)  COMMUNIST  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS 

An  analysis  of  governmental  processes  in  Gommunist  ruled  pelitical 
^sterns,  with  emphasis  on  Eastern  Europe,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  mainland 
China;  comparative  analysis  of  communist  revolutions,  parties  and 
groups,  leadership  elites,  pelicy-making  and  administration,  pelitical 
culture  and  socialization;  and  the  development  of  the  Communist  in- 
ternational system. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  313  (3)  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

An  analysis  of  the  clitics  and  institutions  of  government  in  the  United 
States;  areas  of  study  will  include  such  topics  as  the  presidential  system 
and  executive-legislative  relations,  judicial  behaviour,  political  parties 
and  electoral  behaviour,  and  the  federal  framework. 

Not  op>en  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Political  Science  310 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  314(3)  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

An  analysis  of  px)litical  institutions  and  behaviour  in  the  United 
Kingdom.^  Areas  of  study  will  include  the  main  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, political  parties  and  ideologies,  elections  and  pressure  group)s,  the 
public  service,  the  px)licy-making  process  in  selected  fields,  and  the 
relations  between  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Political  Science  310  or  316  I 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  315  (1  %)  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

An  intensive  analysis  of  the  governmental  process  in  the  Soviet  Union- 
examination  of  the  political  development  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  political 
culture  and  socialization  process,  interest  groups  and  p>olicy-maldng  ' 
process,  administration  and  the  judicial  system . 

(3-0)  i 
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POLI  316(1  V^)  PARLIAMENTARY  DEMOCRACY  IN  BRITAIN 

All  analysis  of  the  character  and  o[)eration  of  parliamentary  democracy 
in  the  Uniteti  Kingdom;  areas  of  study  include  Parliament,  the  cabinet 
system,  parties,  pressure  groups,  electoral  behaviour,  and  civil  liberties. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Political  Science  .310  or  314 

(3-0) 

*POLI  317(3)  POLITICS  OF  DEVELOPING  AREAS 

An  examination  of  the  political  development  and  political  processes  in 
developing  countries,  with  emphasis  on  Asia  and/ui  Latin  America. 

September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  417  (IVi)  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  IN  SUB-SAHARAN 
AFRICA 

An  introduction  to  the  politics  of  African  .states  south  of  the  Sahara; 
particular  attention  is  devoted  to  political  ideologies,  institutions  and 
trans-national  problems. 

(3-0) 

GROUP  III  — CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL 
ANALYSIS 

POLI  330 (1  Vii)  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  ELECTORAL  BEHAVIOUR 

An  examination  of  the  measurement  of  public  opinion,  the  factors 
determining  political  attitudes  and  electoral  cfecisions,  and  the 
development  of  parties'  electoral  strategies. 

(3-0) 

POLI  331  {^V^)  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE  POLITICS 

A consideration  of  the  functions,  roles,  behaviour  and  organization  of 
representative  assemblies  in  Canada,  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Executive-legislative  relationships  will  be  emphasized. 

(3-0) 

•POLI  337  (3)  THE  SCOPE  AND  METHODS  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

This  course,  which  is  designed  to  sharpen  students’  analytic  and  critical 
skills,  discusses  the  scope  of  political  science  ana  explores  the 
philosophical  underpinnings  of  the  discipline.  The  course  focuses  on  the 
character  of  political  science  as  a discipline,  its  fundamental  assump- 
tions, the  models  and  approaches  employed  in  contemporary  political 
studies,  and  the  methods  and  problems  of  empirical  research. 

Required  for  Honours  students,  preferably  in  their  third  year;  recom- 
mended for  other  students  majoring  in  Political  Science;  but  not 
recommended  as  a general  elective 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•POLI  338  (1  V(t)  POLITICAL  CONCEPTS 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  key  concepts  in  conter^orary  political 
thought,  such  as  “power”,  “authority”,  and  “justice”.  This  is  a seminar 
course  which  Honours  students  are  required  to  take  during  their  third 
year.  The  course  is  recommended  for  other  students  majoring  in  Political 
Science  but  not  recommended  as  a general  elective. 

(3-0) 

POLI  430(1%)  MASS  MEDIA  AND  POLITICS 

An  examination  of  mass  communication  and  the  dissemination  of 
political  information;  the  course  will  cover  both  historical  and  con- 
temporary questions. 

(3-0) 

GROUP  IV  - INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

•POLI  340  (3)  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

A Kminar  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  relations  between  modern 
nation-states;  an  examination  of  the  traditional  methods  of  studying 
international  politics  will  be  followed  by  an  introduction  to  normative 
and  empirical  theory  and  contemporary  methodologies. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  342  (1  %)  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

A seminar  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  international  law;  focus  will 
be  both  historical  and  contemporary,  and  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
political  implications  of  international  law. 

(3-0) 

POLI  343  (1  %)  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

A senainar  in  the  theory  and  development  of  international  organizations 
footing  on  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations,  and  institutions 
such  as  the  European  Economic  Community  and  other  regional 
organizations. 


POLI  443 (1  %)  COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

An  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  relations  among  Com- 
munist Party  states,  analyzing  the  domestic  and  external  srjurces  of 
behaviour,  the  comparative  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  the  integration 
and  disintegration  of  the  “world  sociali.st  system”. 

(3-0) 

•POLI  445 (3)  COMPARATIVE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

A seminar  in  the  formulation,  execution  and  evaluation  of  foreign 
policy;  the  development  of  a theoretical  model  for  foreign  policy  analysis 
will  be  followed  by  an  application  of  the  model  to  the  current  foreign 
policies  pursued  by  the  major  nation-states.  Each  student  will  be 
responsible  for  systematically  examining  the  foreign  policy  of  one  nation- 
state. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  446  (1  %)  CANADIAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

An  examination  of  contemporary  Canadian  foreign  policy,  its  aims, 
methods  and  effects  and  Canada’s  role  in  world  affairs.  Particular  at- 
tention will  be  placed  on  the  context  (historical,  political,  cultural, 
geographic,  economic)  of  policy  making  and  the  instruments 
fdimomatic,  legal,  political,  economic,  military)  of  its  execution. 

(3-0) 


GROUP  V — PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

•POLI  350  (3)  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

An  introduction  to  the  evolution  of  the  administrative  process  in 
government,  the  theory  and  practice  of  administrative  decision-making, 
and  a review  of  issues  in  organizational  structure,  financial  and  per- 
sonnel administration,  budgeting  and  administrative  responsibility. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  351  (1  %)  PUBLIC  POLICY  ANALYSIS 

A consideration  of  various  methods  of  explaining  and  evaluating  public 
policies,  with  particular  attention  to  the  techniques  employed  by 
governments. 

(3-0) 

POLI  352  (1  %)  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  public  servants  in  the  modern  state,  with 
emphasis  on  selection,  appointment,  training  and  human  relations;  the 
political  rights  of  public  servants;  and  the  role  of  public  service  unions. 

(3-0) 

POLI  353  (1%)  THE  POLITICS  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE 

An  examination  of  the  budgetary'  processes  within  different  levels  of 
government,  of  the  various  forms  of  budgeting,  and  of  the  political  and 
administrative  factors  influencing  public  expenditure  outcomes. 

(3-0) 

POLI  425  (formerly  325)  (1  %)  LAW  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

■An  analysis  of  the  structures  and  practices  of  the  courts,  the  legal 
profession,  the  police  and  related  legal  institutions  in  Canada. 

(3-0) 

POLI  450  (3)  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

A seminar  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  local  government  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  the  constitutional  and 
socioeconomic  setting  of  local  government,  its  institutions,  political 
processes,  and  public  finance. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  457  (1%)  THE  POLITICS  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCE  POLICY 

An  examination  of  the  formation  and  implementation  of  environmental 
and  natural  resource  policy,  with  an  emphasis  on  British  Columbia. 
Alternative  approaches  to  the  analysis  of  the  pwlicy-making  processes 
will  be  considered. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Political  Science  435,  456,  456A,  or 
456B 

(3-0) 

POLI  459  (3)  THE  STATE  IN  SOCIETY 

An  examination  of  the  role  and  major  functions  of  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  social  and  economic  policies  in  advanced  industrial 
countries. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


3-0) 
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GROUP  VI  — CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
AND  POLITICS 


POLI  320  (3)  THE  CANADIAN  CONSTITUTION 

An  analysis  of  Canadian  constitutional  law  and  practice;  parliamentary 
government,  the  division  of  power,  judicial  authority,  tne  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms,  constitutional  amendment  and  related  problems; 
some  comparisons  with  other  jurisdictions  will  be  made. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  360  formerly  3)  CANADIAN  FEDERALISM  AND  PUBLIC 
POLICY 

An  examination  of  the  constitutional,  political,  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  bases  of  Canadian  federalism,  the  dynamics  of  contemporary 
inter-governmental  relations,  and  the  impact  of  the  federal  system  on 
public  policy. 

(3-0) 

POLI  361  (1 V^)  PARTIES  AND  PRESSURE  GROUPS  IN  CANADA 

An  examination  of  political  parties,  pressure  groups,  and  theories  of 
representation  in  tne  Canadian  context,  with  emphasis  on  the 
development,  structure  and  ideologies  of  the  major  parties. 

(3-0) 


POLI  362  (1  ^h)  COMPARATIVE  PROVINCIAL  POLITICS 

A comparative  analysis  of  political  structures  and  processes  in  the 
Canadian  provinces,  and  the  variations  in  their  forms  of  political 
behaviour. 

(3-0) 

*POLI  465  (3)  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

An  examination  of  the  political  institutions  and  processes  of  government 
in  British  Columbia  seen  in  the  context  of  the  political  and  economic 
development  of  the  province,  its  political  cleavages  and  party  system, 
and  the  formation  of  provincial  public  policy. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


POLI  466  (1 1/2)  ISSUES  IN  CANADIAN  POLITICS 

An  analysis  of  one  or  more  selected  issues  in  Canadian  politics,  such  as 
labour  relations,  native  rights,  equality  for  women,  Quebec  in- 
dependence, or  resource  ownership. 

(3-0) 


*POLI  470  (3)  GOVERNMENT  IN  CANADA 

A course  designed  for  students  in  other  disciplines  who  would  like  to  gain 
some  understanding  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of  government  in 
Canada;  it  will  cover  such  topics  as  parties  and  political  behaviour, 
federalism,  the  bureaucracy  and  the  parliamentary  process.  This  course 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  students  in  the  Faculties  of  Education, 
Human  and  Social  Development,  Fine  Arts,  and  Engineering. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Political  Science  100.  Not  open  for 
credit  to  Political  Science  Major  and  Honours  students 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


DEPARTMENT  ( 

Michael  E.  Corcoran,  B.A.  (Northwestern),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (McGill), 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Louis  D.  Costa,  A.B.  (C.C.N.Y.),  M.A.  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Prof&ssor, 
(On  study  leave). 

Gordon  N.  Hobson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Profes.sor. 

David  F.  Hultsch,  B.A.  (Lycoming  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse), 
Profes.sor. 

John  K.  Martin,  B.S.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.P.  (London),  Part-time  Adjunct 
Professor  (1982-84). 

Richard  B.  May,  B.A.  (Whitman),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Claremont),  Professor. 
G.  Alexander  Milton,  B.A.  (W.  Wash.),  M.S.  (Ore.),  Ph.D.  (Stanford), 
Professor. 

Robert  W.  Payne,  B.A.  (Alta.),  Ph.D.  (London),  Professor. 

Clare  K.  Porac,  B.A.  (Duquesne),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (New  School  for  Social 
Research),  Professor. 


GROUP  VII  — HONOURS 

POLI  490  (1 or  3)  DIRECTED  READING 

Directed  reading  and/or  research  for  Honours  students  under  the 
supervision  of  an  available  faculty  member.  Open  to  Majors  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  Department.  This  course  is  generally  not  offered  in 
the  Summer  Session. 

POLI  499  (3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR  AND  ESSAY 

A fourth-year  seminar  for  Honours  students  only,  which  will  deal  with 
selected  problems  of  the  discipline  and  will  help  students  to  develop  a 
critical  approach  to  specialize  materials.  The  seminar  will  also  assist 
students  in  the  preparation  of  a graduating  essay.  The  essay  must  con- 
form to  acceptable  standards  of  style  and  format,  and  must  be  submitted 
before  the  end  of  second-term  classes. 

(3-0;  3-0) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Political  Science  505,  506,  507,  and  508  will  be  offered  every  year. 
The  other  courses  are  all  normally  available,  although  the  precise  of- 
ferings in  any  particular  year  will  vary  according  to  the  requirements  of 
students  and  the  commitments  of  faculty  members. 

POLI  505  (I'A)  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  CONCEPTS  AND 
ANALYSIS 

POLI  506  (1 V^)  SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH  METHODS  AND  DESIGN 

POLI  507  (1 16)  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  POLICY  ANALYSIS 

POLI  508  (formerly  585)  (116)  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  COM- 
PARISONS 

POLI  509  (formerly  500)  (1 16  or  3)  POLITICAL  THEORY 

POLI  510  (1 16  or  3)  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  POLITICS 

POLI  511  (116  or  3)  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOUR 

POLI  512  (1 16  or  3)  COMMUNIST  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

POLI  514(116  or  3)  BRITISH  POLITICS 

POLI  51 6 (1 16  or  3)  CANADIAN  POLITICS 

POLI  51 7 (1 16  or  3)  AFRICAN  POLITICS 

POLI  520  (1 16  or  3)  CANADIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROBLEMS 

POLI  535  (1 16  or  3)  PUBLIC  CHOICE 

POLI  540  (1 16  or  3)  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

POLI  550  (1 16  or  3)  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESS 

POLI  580(6)  LEGISLATIVE  INTERNSHIP 

POLI  590  (Credit  to  be  determined)  DIRECTED  READINGS 

Offered  under  the  following  headings; 

590A  and  590B  — Political  Theory 

590C  and  590D  — Comparative  Politics 

590E  and  590F  --  Public  Law 

590G  and  590H  — Contemporary  Political  Analysis 

590]  and  590K  — International  Relations 

590L  and  590M  — Public  Administration 

590N  and  590P  --  Canadian  Federal  and  Provincial  Politics 

POLI  599  (6)  THESIS 


■ PSYCHOLOGY 

Charles  Alexander  Simpson,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  F.R.C.P. 
(C),  F.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  Part-time  Adjunct  Professor  (Januarv 
1983  - December  1984). 

Otfried  Spreen,  B.A.  (Bonn),  Dipl-Pschy.,  Ph.D.  (Freiburg),  Professor. 

Kenneth  R.  Thornton,  B.Sc.,  M.B.Ch.B.  (Leeds),  Part-time  Adjunct 
Professor  (September  1981  - June  1983). 

Loren  E.  Acker,  A. A.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Los  Angeles), 
Associate  Professor. 

Janet  Beavin  Bavelas,  A.B.,  A.M..  Ph.D.  (Stanford).  A,s.sociate 
Professor. 

Basil  Boulton,  M.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  C.R.C.P.  (C),  F.R.C.P.  (C),  Part-time 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor  (July  1982-June  1984). 

Pam  Duncan,  B.A.  (Wis.  St.),  M.A.  (Chicago),  Ph.D.  (Wis.),  A.ssociate 
Professor. 

Robert  D.  Gifford,  B.A.  (Calif.  Dayis),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (S.  Fraser), 
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.\ss<K'iutc  I’rofrssor  and  Assistant  (diairman  of  till'  Department. 

Hram  C.  Coldwater,  H.A.  (MeCdll),  M.A.  (Cornell).  Ph  D.  (Bowling 
Cirtvn).  Ass(K'iate  Professor. 

Honald  A.  Hoppe,  B.A.  (.Mieh  ),  M.A..  Ph.Ii.  (Mieh.  St.  LM.  As.s<K'iate 
Profes.sor 

John  W . Senll.  B.A.  (Calif.,  Los  Angeles),  M.A..  Ph  D.  (Tor.).  Adjnnet 
,As,sociate  Prole.s.sor  (1082-84). 

Frank  j.  Spellaey,  B.A.  (W.  Wa.sh  ).  M.Sc.  (Ore.).  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.). 
As.sociate  Profe,s.sor. 

Charles  W.  Tohnan,  B.S..  M.S.,  Ph  D.  (Wash  ),  As.s(K'iate  Professor. 

Boger  E.  Graves.  B.S.,  Ph  D.  (M.I.T.),  Visiting  Assistant  Profes,sor 
(1983-84). 

.Mark  I..  Howe,  B.A..  .M.A..  Ph.D.  (Western  Ont  ),  Assistant  Professor. 

Michael  A.  Hunter.  B.A.  (S.  Fraser).  M.A.  (Waterloo),  Ph  D.  (S. 
Fra.ser)  As.sistant  Profe.ssor. 

Michael  Joschko,  B.Sc.  (McMa.ster).  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wind.sor),  Part-time 
Visiting  A.ssistant  Profe,s.sor  (1983-8.5). 

Michael  E.J.  Masson.  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.).  M.A..  Ph  D.  (Colo.),  A.s,sistant 
Professor. 

Jac((ueline  M.  Nelson,  B.Sc.  (Iowa).  M.Sc.,  Ph  D.  (U.  of  Vie.),  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

Donald  E.  Read.  B.A.  (S.  Fra.ser).  M.A,,  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Lome  K.  Rosenblood,  B.S.  (Ca.se  West.  Res.).  .M.A.  Ph.D.  (Ohio  St.), 
A.ssistant  Professor. 

Bernice  ,M.  Seyfort.  B.A..  .M.A..  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  (1982-84). 

Esther  H,  Strauss.  B.A.  (McGill).  M.A.  (Northeastern),  M.Ed.  (Boston), 
Ph.D.  (Tor.).  Assistant  Profe.ssor. 

Fouad  A.  Hamdi.  M.D.  (Alexandria),  Ph.D.  (Edin.),  Honorary 
Professor. 


five  years  may  be  recommended,  but  students  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  12  units  in  the  winter  .session  in  which  they  c-omplete  the 
honours  thasis.  Re<|uests  for  extensions  should  l>e  macle  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  to  the  Dean's  office.  Psychology  UK)  is 
prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  .300  and  alxwe  and  is  usually  taken 
in  the  first  year.  Psychology  201,  210,  300,  499,  4(X)A  or  4(X)C  and  either 
400B  or  401  are  required,  plus  an  additional  nine  units  numbered  above 
3(X).  Students  who  are  in  tneir  third  year  and  are  thinking  of  joining  the 
Honours  program  are  encouraged  to  attend  Psychology  499.  At  least  3 
units  must  be  chosen  from  each  group  (A  and  B). 

To  graduate  with  an  Honours  degree,  a student  must  have  a minimum 
3.50  grade  point  average  for  all  work  completed  outside  the  Depart- 
ment. First  Class  Honours  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  obtain: 

(1)  a graduating  average  of  at  least  6.50 

(2)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.50  for  .300  and  400  level  P.sychology 
courses 

(3)  a grade  of  at  least  A-  in  Psychology  499 

Second  Class  Honours  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  obtain: 

(1)  a graduating  average  of  at  least  3.50 

(2)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  5.50  for  3(X)  and  400  level  Psychology 
courses 

(3)  a grade  of  at  least  B-  in  Psychology  499 

A student  who  obtains  a first  class  average  in  his  300  and  400  level 
Psychology  courses  but  a second  class  grade  in  Psychology  499  will  have 
the  option  of  receiving  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  with  a First  Class  major  in 
Psychology  or  Second  Class  Honours.  A student  who  achieves  a grade 
lower  than  B-  in  Psychology  499  will  graduate  under  the  Major  program 
provided  he  fulfills  other  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  suomission 
date  for  the  thesis  in  Psychology  499  is  the  last  day  of  classes. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.,  Ph.D.  degrees,  see 
page  219;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  134. 


GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

Several  undergraduate  programs  are  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Psychology'.  The  concentration  in  the  General  Program  is  designed  to 
provide  flexibility  and  a general  background  for  students  planning  to 
enter  other  fields  such  as  social  work  or  journalism.  The  Honours 
Program  is  recommended  for  students  planning  graduate  work  in 
scientific  or  professional  psychology.  The  Major  Program  requires  a 
degree  of  specialization  in  the  last  two  years,  ana  may  permit  the  student 
to  proceed  to  graduate  study  or  to  professional  training  or  business 
careers  if  sufficiently  high  standing  is  obtained. 

A student  may  proce^  to  either  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree  in  Psychology. 
Students  proceeding  to  the  B.A.  degree  must  take  a minimum  of  12  units 
of  work  outside  psychology  in  any  one  or  more  disciplines  offering  a 
Major  program  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  (e.g.  6 units  of  English  plus  6 
units  of  Sociology  would  satisfy  this  requirement).  Students  proceeding 
to  the  B.Sc.  degree  must  take  a minimum  of  12  units  of  work  at  any  levm 
from  outside  Psychology'  in  any  one  or  more  disciplines  offering  a Major 
program  leading  to  the  B.Sc.  degree  (e.g.  6 units  of  Mathematics  plus  6 
units  of  Biology  would  satisfy  this  requirement). 


General  — Psychology  1(X)  is  prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  300 
and  above  and  is  usually  taken  in  the  first  year.  The  student’s  choice  of 
one  second  year  psychology  course  is  recommended  in  the  second  year. 
Students  must  complete  a minimum  of  9 units  numbered  300  or  aboye. 


Major  --  Psycholo^  100  is  prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  300  and 
aboye  and  is  usually  taken  in  the  first  year.  Major  students  must  take 
Psychology  201,  21(1,  3(X)  plus  12  units  numbered  aboye  300.  At  least  3 
units  must  be  chosen  from  each  group  (A  and  B).  A:  PsycholoeX’  311A, 
313B.  315,  317,  423,  424.  B:  Psychology  330,  331,  335, 

336,  339,  430. 


Honours  — Students  seeking  an  Honours  degree  in  Psychology  must 
apply  to  the  Honours  Adviser  of  the  department  before  the  start  of  their 
fourth  year.  All  interested  students  should  seek  the  advice  of  the  Adviser 
before  their  third  year;  those  with  an  overall  first  class  average  are  en- 
TOuraged  to  apply  for  early  admission  at  this  time.  Admission  to  the 
Honours  Program  requires  a minimum  6.50  grade  point  average  in  all 
psychology  courses  and  a grade  point  average  of  3.50  in  non-psychology 
TOurses.  Honours  students  are  responsible  for  finding  a supervisor  for 
their  Honours  thesis.  Consistent  with  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  students  should  complete  the  requirements  for  an 
Honours  program  in  four  academic  years.  In  certain  cases  an  extension  to 


RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

First  and  Second  Years: 

Students  planning  to  major  or  honour  in  Psycholo^  are  urged  to  select 
at  least  one  course  from  each  of  several  areas  outside  of  the  Psychology 
Department.  A Grade  XII  mathematics  course  or  its  equivalent  is 
recommended  preparation  for  Psychology  300  and  400A,  400B  and 
400C.  Students  who  plan  to  take  Psychology  215A/B,  315,  415,  423,  or 
424  are  encouraged  to  take  Biology  150;  in  addition  Biology  207  and  320 
or  305  are  recommended.  For  students  intending  to  take  Psychology  315, 
Psychology  215A/B  is  recommended  in  the  second  year.  It  is  stronelu 
recommended  that  students  take  no  more  than  six  units  of  second- 
year  Psychology  courses  in  any  one  winter  session.  Frequently  chosen 
first  and  second  year  non-psychology  electives  include:  English  115,  116; 
Mathematics  102,  151;  Biology  150,  207;  Sociology  100,  202,  209; 
Anthropology  100;  Philosophy  TOO,  222A,  222B,  232,  269;  Statistics  250, 
251;  Computer  Science  110,  115. 


Third  and  Fourth  Years: 

The  Psychology  Department  recognizes  the  diversity  of  career 
orientations  which  might  lead  a student  to  concentrate  in  Psychology. 
Accordingly  it  suggests  the  following  guidelines  for  upper  level  courses. 

Students  planning  to  enter  social  services  - mental  health,  school 
psychology,  social  work,  parole,  child  care  and  related  fields;  Psychology 
311  or  313,  315,  330,  331,  430  or  432,  450,  and  at  least  l‘/«  units  from 
Psychology  335,  336,  337,  338,  and  339. 

Students  planning  careers  in  business  and  industry,  civil  service, 
government,  personnel  work:  Psychology  311,  330,  331,  334,  401,  414, 
432,  plus  courses  in  other  social  sciences  such  as  Economics  100,  Political 
Science  100,  Sociology  319,  321. 

Students  planning  to  pursue  advanced  degrees  in  Psychology,  but  not 
enrolling  in  Honours:  Psychology  300,  400A  and  B and 401  phis  six  units 
from  group  A and  six  units  from  group  B. 

Frequently  chosen  third  and  fourth  year  non-psychology  electives 
include  Sociology  301,  304,  319,  325,  383;  Education-D  31^^  317,  417; 
Biology  320,  and  Philosophy  342A  and  342B. 

NOTE:  The  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Psychology  is  intended  primarily  to 
prepare  the  student  for  further  advanc^  study  in  psychology  or  related 
fields  (Education,  Social  Welfare,  etc.),  and  in  no  way  implies 
professional  com^tence  as  a psychologist  without  such  advanc^ 
training.  Althougn  students  may  on  occasion  find  employment  of  a 
psychological  nature  with  an  undergraduate  degree,  it  is  expected  that 
further  preparation,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  in-service  training,  will 
normally  be  required  by  employers. 
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Individual  Studies  and  Directed  Readings: 

During  the  Winter  Session  the  Department  of  Psychology  may  give 
permission  for  individual  studies  and  directed  reading  to  be  taken  under 
the  course  numbers  Psycholo^  390  and  Psychology  490.  Other  course 
numbers  are  not  offered  as  individual  studies  or  directed  readings  at  any 
time.  During  May-Au^st,  Psychology  390  and  490  are  available  only  to 
students  with  an  overdl  wade  jx)int  average  of  5.50  or  higher  in  the  last 
15  units  completed.  Students  seeking  an  exemption  from  these  restric- 
tions must  make  a formal  application  to  the  departmental  un- 
dergraduate curriculum  committee. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 
any  particular  year. 

NOTES: 

1.  Psychology  100  is  a prerequisite  for  all  courses  numbered  300  and 
above  unless  an  exemption  is  specifically  stated  in  the  course 
description.  Second-year  courses  are  open  without  the  Psychology 
100  prerequisite  to  all  except  first  year  students,  although  it  is 
recommended  that  the  student  first  take  Psychology  100  whenever 
possible.  Students  are  cautioned  that  enrolment  in  a second  year 
psychology  course  without  Psychology  100  could  mean  that  they  will 
DC  required  to  take  Psychology  100  at  a later  date  in  order  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  a course  at  the  300  or  400  level. 

2.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  take  no  more  than  6 units  of 
second-year  Psychology  courses  in  any  one  winter  session. 

3.  Students  who  have  completed  Psychology  100  may  enrol  in  up  to  4 Vi 
units  of  psychology  courses  numbered  300  or  above  in  their  second 
year. 


PSYC  100  (3)  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts,  methods  and  history  of  modern 
psychology.  Topics  include  perception,  motivation,  learning,  brain 
processes,  personality,  and  social  processes.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  present  a broad  survey;  however,  experimental  demonstrations  and 
applications  will  be  employed  to  illustrate  some  selected  topics. 

September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 


PSYC  201  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (IVit)  INTRODUCTION  TO 
EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  issues  related  to  basic  research  techniques  used  in 
experimental  psychology;  emphasis  will  be  on  the  conceptual  rather  than 
the  statistical  rationale  underlying  the  various  research  strategies.  Areas 
that  will  be  discussed  include  the  nature  of  variables,  typ>es  of 
measurement,  how  to  generate  and  test  hypotheses,  types  of  validity, 
and  how  to  interpret  and  report  results.  These  topics  will  be  elaborated 
in  the  context  of  in-class  demonstrations  that  will  provide  essential  ex- 
pterience  with  the  processes  involved  in  conducting  empirical  research. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second-year  standing 

M.L.  Howe  September-December  (3-0) 


•PSYC  210  (3)  THE  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  background 
necessary  to  facilitate  a full  appreciation  of  upp>er  level  courses.  Current 
problems  in  psychology  will  be  examined  within  a historical  context  by 
reference  to  outstanding  past  and  present  pjersons  and  issues. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Psychology  100 

C.W.  Tolman  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


PSYC  213  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (1  Vi)  HUMAN  INFORMATION 
PROCESSING 

An  introductory  survey  of  important  issues,  phenomena,  and  ex- 
[)erimental  techniques  in  the  field  of  human  information  processing; 
discussion  will  focus  on  both  theories  and  research  findings  in  me  areas  of 
human  attention,  perception,  learning,  memory,  thinking,  and  problem 
solving;  in-class  demonstrations  will  be  usea  to  illustrate  important 
concepts  and  highlight  relevant  methodological  procedures.  This  course 
will  be  particularly  useful  to  those  students  planning  to  take  Psychology 
313A,  313P,  or  31 T. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second-year  standing 

M.L.  Howe  January- April  (3-0) 


•PSYC  215A  (formerly  one-half  of  230)  (IVi)  INTRODUCTION  TO 
BIOPSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  will  deal  with  basic  concepts  of  brain  function  in  relation  to 
behaviour.  Topics  will  include  basic  aspects  of  neuronal  function, 
general  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  functioning  of  the 
nervous  system  in  relation  to  motor  output,  sensation  and  motivation. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second-year  standing 

September-December  (3-0) 

•PSYC  215B  (formerly  one-half  of  230)  (1V^)  INTRODUCTION  TO 
BIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  relationships  which  exist  between  normal 
and  abnormal  biological  states  as  they  are  related  to  human  behaviour 
and  cognition.  Topics  include  brain  injury,  diet  deficiencies,  mental 
retardation  and  psychoses. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second-year  standing 

January- April  (3-0) 

•PSYC  220(3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PERSONALITY 

A study  of  empirical  approaches  to  the  understanding  of  individual 
personality.  Includes  several  theories  of  personality  (e.g.  Freud,  Jung, 
Maslow),  methods  of  assessing  personality,  creativity,  psychopatholo^. 
Related  methodological  techniques  will  be  integrated  with  these  topics 
throughout  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second-year  standing 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•PSYC  235  (1%)  INTRODUCTION  TO  DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

A survey  of  the  issues,  theories  and  methods  in  the  study  of  human 
psycholoDcal  development  across  the  entire  span  of  life.  Issues  will 
include  tne  influences  of  constitutional,  familial  and  social  factors  in 
development.  Theories  will  include  stage,  social  learning,  humanistic 
and  empirical-descriptive  accounts  of  development.  Methods  will  cover 
the  cross-sectional,  longitudinal,  cross-sequential,  clinical,  normative 
and  experimental  procedures. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second  year  standing 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

•PSYC  240  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A study  of  empirical  approaches  to  the  understanding  of  man’s  social 
behaviour.  Topics  will  include  social  facilitation,  social  learning, 
aggression,  conformity,  attitudes,  conflict,  communication,  and  group 
performance.  Related  methodological  techniques  will  be  integrated  with 
these  topics  throughout  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second-year  standing 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

•PSYC  250  (IVi,  formerly  3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  APPLIED 
BEHAVIOURAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A survey  of  behaviour  modification  and  biofeedback  treatment 
technologies;  behaviouristic  approach  is  taken  on  such  topics  as  sexual 
dysfunction,  phobias  and  anxieties,  weight  control,  energy  conservation, 
pollution,  employment  problems,  institutional  and  clinical  treatment, 
public  health  and  medical  care,  and  alcohol  and  drug  dependency; 
examples  of  successful  programs  and  associated  research  will  be  per- 
tinent to  students  beginning  careers  in  Human  and  Social  Development, 
Law,  Public  Administration,  Biology,  Education,  M^icine,  Health 
Sciences  and  Social  Sciences  and  those  intending  to  take  Psychology 
31  lA,  31  IB,  337  or  338. 

L.  Acker  January- April  (3-0) 

PSYC  300  (3)  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

Topics  include  descriptive  statistics,  analysis  of  data,  and  testing  of 
hy^theses  in  empirical  psychological  research.  Specific  techniques 
include  chi-square,  linear  regression,  correlation  and  analysis  of 
variance.  Equivalent  emphasis  is  placed  on  theory  and  practice. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  201.  With  permission  of  the  department. 
Psychology  201  and  300  may  be  taken  concurrently  by  students  who  (a) 
have  second  year  standing  and  a first  class  average  (at  least  6.50)  in  their 
last  12  units  or  (b)  have  third  year  standing  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

•It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  take  no  more  than  6 units  of 
second-year  Psychology  courses  in  any  one  winter  session. 
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PSYC  311A  (formerly  one-half  of  311)  (1  Vi)  CONDITIONING  AND 
LEARNING:  COGNITIVE  EMPHASIS 

A critical  survey  of  the  basic  experimental  findings  and  theories  of 
learning  priK-ess  with  emphasis  on  the  conditions  for  learning,  retention 
and  transfer  of  learning;  topics  include  classical  and  operant  con- 
ditioning, reinforcement,  generalization  and  discrimination,  and  an 
introduction  to  concept  learning;  this  course  will  provide  useful 
background  for  Psychology  313A  and  313B. 

Students  should  choose  between  Psychology  311 A (cognitive  emphasis) 
and  Psychology  311B  (Behavioural  emphasis).  Psychology  311A  is  not  a 
prererjiiisite  for  Psychology  31  IB  and  students  may  not  receive  credit  for 
tx)th  courses. 

R.B.  May  September-December  (3-0) 


PSYC  311B  (formerly  one-half  of  311)  (1V(i)  CONDITIONING  AND 
LEARNING:  BEHAVIOURAL  EMPHASIS 

From  a behaviourist’s  point  of  view,  the  field  of  "learning"  concerns  very 
general  questions  about  how  our  behaviours  are  acquired,  maintained, 
and  modified.  The  approach  and  methodology  which  constitutes  the 
experimental  analysis  of  behaviour  seeks  answers  to  these  questions  in 
terms  of  observable  environmental  determinants.  Such  principles  and 
phenomena  as  respondent  and  operant  conditioning;  positive  and 
negative  reinforcement;  reinforcement  schedules;  generalization  and 
discrimination;  and  punishment  will  be  approached  from  this  {X>int  of 
view.  In  addition  to  examining  animal  studies,  the  course  is  designed  to 
rive  the  student  training  in  the  application  of  behavioural  principles  to 
the  understanding  of  everyday  human  behaviour. 

Psycholo^  311A  is  not  a prerequisite  for  Psychology  311B,  Students 
should  choose  between  Psychology  311 A (cognitive  emphasis)  and 
Psychology  31  IB  (behavioural  emphasis)  and  credit  may  be  obtained  for 
only  one  of  the  two  courses. 

This  course  is  the  preferred  prerequisite  for  Psychology  312. 

B.C.  Coldwater  September-December  (3-0) 


PSYC  312  (IVit)  ADVANCED  CONDITIONING  AND  LEARNING: 
BEHAVIOURAL  EMPHASIS 

This  course  follows  Psychology  31  IB,  examining  some  added  com- 
plexities involved  in  phenomena  covered  there,  as  well  as  introducing 
some  new  topics,  examples  of  which  might  include  behavioural  ap- 
proaches to  such  “higher  level  processes”  as  attention,  concept  for- 
mation, and  verbal  behaviour;  current  controversies  regarding  the 
nature  of  reinforcement;  and  interrelations  among  instinctive, 
respondent,  and  operant  behaviour. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  31 1 A or  B or  permission  of  instructor 

B.C.  Coldwater  January-April  (3-0) 


PSYC  313A  (formerly  one-half  of  3)  (1%)  COGNITIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY:  I 

An  introduction  to  information  processing  analyses  of  learning,  memory 
and  cognition.  Tcmics  covered  will  indude  visual  imagery,  sensory 
memory,  recall  ana  recognition  processes.  More  complex  processes  sucn 
as  concept  learning  and  problem  solving  will  also  be  considered.  Group 
laboratory  projects  will  be  assigned.  There  are  no  Psychology  3(X)-ievel 
pre-  or  corequisites  for  this  course;  Psychology  313A  and  313B  may  be 
taken  in  any  order. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1(X)  and  third  year  standing 

M.E.J.  Masson  (3-1) 


PSYC  31 3B  (formerly  one-half  of  313)  (IVi)  COGNITIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY:  II 

An  introduction  to  information  processing  analyses  of  learning,  memory 
and  cognition.  Topics  covered  will  include  verbal  learning,  mental 
imagery,  long-term  memory  and  the  representation  of  knowledge  in 
memory.  More  complex  processes  such  as  natural  language  processing 
and  artificial  intelligence  models  of  these  skills  will  also  be  considered, 
^up  laboratory  projects  will  be  assigned.  There  are  no  Psychology 
300-level  pre-  or  corequisites  for  this  course;  Psychology  313A  and  3l3B 
may  be  taken  in  any  order. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  100  and  third  year  standing 

M.E.J.  Masson  January-April  (3-1) 


PSYC  315  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  NEUROPSYCHOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  neuroanatomy  and  neurophysiology  as  related  to 
human  and  animal  brain  function  and  behaviour.  Consideration  of  the 
contributions  of  neurology,  experimental  and  clinical  neuropsychology 
to  the  understanding  of  normal  cognitive  and  effective  functioning  and 
of  disturbances  resulting  from  brain  damage  in  selected  areas. 
Demonstrations  involving  selected  patients  with  c-erebral  lesions  at  the 
Royal  Jubilee  Hospital  will  be  arranged  during  the  .second  term. 

Should  be  taken  as  a prerequisite  to  Psychology  415 

Prerequisite:  None,  but  Psychology  215A/B  are  strongly  recommended 

E.H.  Strauss  September- April  (2-2;  2-2) 

PSYC  317  (formerly  41 1)  (3)  SENSATION  AND  PERCEPTION 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  physical  bases  of  sensation  and  the 
relationship  between  sensation  and  what  we  perceive.  Although  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  human  visual  processing,  audition  and  the  other 
senses  will  also  be  covered.  The  course  will  include  such  topics  as; 
Psycho-physics,  sensory  physiology,  information  processing,  visual 
distortion  and  cognition  involvement  in  human  perception. 

C.  Porac  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  330  (1  'A , formerly  3)  PERSONALITY 

An  introduction  to  contemporary  personality  theory  and  research; 
survey  of  several  traditional  theories  of  individual  behaviour  (e.g.  Freud, 
Rogers,  need-achievement),  plus  emphasis  on  newest  developments  in 
the  field  (e.g.  social  influences  on  personality);  considerable  emphasis  on 
research  and  methods  of  evaluating  theories. 

R.W.  Payne  (3-0) 

PSYC  331  (3)  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A survey  of  theories  and  findings  in  the  following  areas;  social  per- 
ception, socialization,  social  motivation,  attitude  development  and 
change,  interpersonal  interaction,  and  group  processes. 

R.A.  Hoppe  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  334A  (formerly  one-half  of  334)  {^'A)  PERSONNEL  AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  covers  research  and  theory  in  personnel  selection,  placement, 
training,  motivation,  satisfaction,  leadership,  productivity  and  com- 
munication. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Commerce  120 

R.D.  Gifford  September-December  (3-1) 

PSYC  334B  (formerly  one-half  of  334)  (1%)  WORKPLACE  AND 
CONSUMER  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  covers  research  and  theory  on  the  relationship  between 
employees  and  the  work  setting;  it  also  introduces  consumer  psychology. 
The  impact  of  workplace  technology,  stress,  noise,  light  and  office  design 
on  productivity,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  safety  behaviour  is  con- 
sidered. Research  in  and  methods  of  investigating  consumer  behaviour 
and  advertising  are  surveyed. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-1) 

PSYC  335  (1  Vi , formerly  3)  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  provides  an  extensive  study  of  human  development  from 
conception  to  12  years  of  age.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  have  had 
previous  contact  with  research  methods  and  theories  of  child  develop- 
ment for  a critical,  research  oriented  review  of  child  psychology.  Topics 
will  include  prenatal  development,  perceptual  and  cognitive  develop- 
ment, language  acquisition  and  social  and  personality  development. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  235  or  permission  of  the  Department 

M.L.  Howe,  M.A.  Hunter 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  336  (1  Vi)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

Current  problems  and  normal  development  in  adolescence  will  be 
covered.  Adolescence  will  be  considered  both  as  a transitional  period 
between  childhood  and  adulthood  and  as  a period  with  special 
characteristics  in  its  own  right.  Included  w'ill  normal  physical, 
emotional  and  social  developments  as  well  as  concerns  specific  to 
adolescents  including  abilities,  interests  and  orientation. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  235  or  permission  of  Department 

G.A.  Milton  January-April  (3-0) 
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PSYC  337  (V/2)  CHILD  BEHAVIOURAL  DEVELOPMENT:  PRIN- 
CIPLES AND  ANALYSIS 

This  course  will  cover  the  basic  principles  of  behavioural  development 
from  infancy  to  adulthood.  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  a critical  analysis 
of  the  individual  child’s  behaviour  as  being  reciprocally  a product  of, 
and  a determiner  of,  particular  child  rearing  and  in- 
stitutional/educational practices. 

L.  Acker  September-December  (3-0) 

PSYC  338  (1Vi)  CHILD  BEHAVIOURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

ASSESSMENT  AND  MODIFICATION 

This  course  will  extend  the  basic  principles  of  behaviour  to  areas  of 
application  in  home  and  institutional  settings  for  infants,  children  and 
adolescents.  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  a critical  analysis  of  various 
Behaviour  Modification  programs,  their  relationship  to  behaviouristic 
developmental  theory,  and  the  methodological  requirements  for  im- 
plementing such  programs. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  31 1 or  Psychology  337  or  consent  of  instructor 
L.  Acker  January- April  (3-0) 

PSYC  339  (1  Vi)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  AGING  AND  ADULTHOOD 

Examination  of  psycholorical  processes  associated  with  development  in 
adulthood.  Topics  to  include  physiolomcal  concomitants  of  tne  a^ng 
process,  cognitive  functioning,  personmity  change,  sexual  functioning, 
work  and  leisure,  sources  of  stress,  psychopathology,  and  death. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  235  or  permission  of  the  Department 

D.  Hultsch  September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  340  (1 1/t)  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 

Considers  communication  as  a social  process,  as  the  fundamental  vehicle 
of  human  relationships,  with  emphais  on  theory  and  research.  Topics 
include  various  levels  of  communication  (verbal/nonverbal,  con- 
tent/relationship); measurable  characteristics  of  communication  (in- 
congruence, symmetry/complementarity);  and  face-to-face  com- 
munication as  a cybernetic  system.  The  course  does  not  cover  linguistics, 
the  mass  media,  nor  personal  communication  skills. 

Text:  P.  Watzlawick,  J.H.  Beavin,  D.D.  Jackson,  Pragmatics  oj  Human 
Communication 

J.B.  Bavelas  September-December  (3-0) 

PSYC  345  (3)  DRUGS  AND  BEHAVIOUR 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  op^rtunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  effects  of  sel^ted  drugs  upon  botn  learned  and 
unlearned  behaviour;  topics  will  include:  Introductory  pharmacolo^, 
the  stimulus  properties  of  drugs,  multiple  drug  use  and  the  self- 
administration of  drugs,  and  social  implications  of  drug  use;  in  the 
second  term,  the  emphasis  will  be  upon  alcohol  related  problems. 

Prerequisite:  This  course  is  restricted  to  third  and  fourth  year  psycholo^ 
major  and  honours  students  who  have  either  completed  Psychology  215A 
or  B,  or  Biology  150,  or  who  are  taking  one  of  these  courses  concurrently. 
Anyone  wishing  exemption  must  obtain  written  permission  from  the 
instructor. 

M E.  Corcoran,  G.N.  Hobson  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  350(3)  ENVIRONMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Environmental  psychology  is  an  interdisciplinary  area  which  stresses  the 
behavioural  effects  of  man’s  interaction  with  the  physical  environment. 
The  emphasis  of  this  course  will  be  on  this  interaction  and  will  include 
such  topics  as:  (a)  methods  of  environmental  assessment;  (b)  the  physical 
environment  and  how  it  is  perceived  and  proceed;  (c)  man’s  view  of 
and  interaction  with  his  natural  and  man-made  habitat;  (d)  ecological 
psychology  and  man  as  part  of  an  ecological  system. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  registration  in  Environmental  Studies 
program 

R.D.  Gifford  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

PSYC  369  (LING  369)  (formerly  one-half  of  370)  (116)  DEVELOP- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

Offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Linguistics.  The  course 
covers  the  biological  bases  of  language,  the  child’s  stage  by  stage 
acquisition  of  the  phonology,  morphology,  syntax  and  semantics  of 
his/her  first  language.  Also  treated  are  the  child’s  metalinguistic  abilities 
and  growing  awareness  of  the  form  and  function  of  speech  acts. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  100  or  Psychology  100  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

January-April  (3-0) 


PSYC  370  (LING  370)  (1 16 , formerly  3)  PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

Offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Linguistics;  a course  in 
the  psychology  of  language  covering  such  topics  as  the  nature  and 
function  of  language,  experimental  psycholinguistics,  the  relationship  of 
language  and  cognition,  speech  perception  and  processing,  com- 

Crenension  and  production  of  sentences,  utilization  of  semantic  systems, 
ilingualism,  and  nonverbal  communication,  language  and  socio- 
cultural factors. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics  and  Psycholog)’  100 

September-December  (3-0) 

PSYC  371  (1 16)  SPEECH,  HEARING  AND  LANGUAGE 

An  introduction  into  this  field  with  special  emphasis  on  speech  and  sound 
perception,  processing  of  speech  information,  attention  and  the  disorders 
of  speech  and  language.  The  course  is  designed  to  supplement 
Psychology  317  and  3’fO,  but  requires  no  prerequisite  other  than 
Psychology  100 

Text:  J.G.  Wolff,  Brain  and  Hearing 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (2-1) 

PSYC  390  (1 16  or  3)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

Directed  independent  study  for  the  student.  Complete  arrangements 
must  be  made  with  an  instructor  in  the  Department  before  registering. 

The  maximum  credit  for  Psychology  390  and  490  together  must  not 
exceed  six  units  unless  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  department  is 
obtained. 

PSYC  400A  (formerly  part  of  400)  (116)  ADVANCED  METHODS: 
THE  GENERAL  LINEAR  MODEL 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  advanced  research  designs  and  their 
underlying  rationale.  Experimental  design  and  statistical  technimies  will 
be  applied  to  problems  in  psycholo^.  Extensive  treatment  will  be  given 
to  the  use  of  the  general  linear  model.  The  course  will  examine  desi^ 
having  multiple  independent  variables  and  a single  dependent  variable. 
Topics  covered  include  correlation,  multiple  regression,  analysis  of 
variance  and  sampling.  Not  recommended  for  third  year  students 
without  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  300  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
L.  Rosenblood  September-December  (2-2) 

PSYC  400B  (formerly  part  of  400)  (116)  ADVANCED  METHODS: 
MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS 

The  course  is  a continuation  of  Psychology  4(X)A  to  multivariate  designs. 
Techniques  used  with  multiple  dependent  variables  such  as  factor 
analysis,  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  and  canonical  correlation  will 
be  covered.  In  addition  the  historical  and  philosophical  development  of 
these  techniques  in  psychological  theory  will  be  explored. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  4(X)A  or  4(K)G 

L.  Rosenblood  January-April  (2-2) 

PSYC  400C  (116)  ADVANCED  METHODS:  ANALYSIS  OF 
VARIANCE 

The  focus  of  this  course  is  on  advanced  research  designs  that  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  empirical  investigations  involving  multiple  independent 
variables  and  a single  dependent  variable.  Primary  consideration  will  be 
given  to  testing  experimental  hypotheses  through  the  use  of  analysis  of 
variance  and  related  techniques;  with  a secondary  emphasis  on  in- 
vestigative procedures  that  make  specific  use  of  correlational  analyses. 
Both  the  rationale  and  the  statistical  machinery  underlying  these 
techniques  will  be  elaborated  in  the  context  of  practical  research 
problems  in  psychology. 

Prerequisite:  Third  year  standing  and  Psychology  3(X)  or  permission  of 
the  instructor 

M.L.  Howe  September-December  (2-2) 

PSYC  401  (1 16 , formerly  3)  PSYCHOMETRIC  METHODS 

This  course  will  cover  the  measurement  of  individual  differences, 
especially  personality  and  ability  traits.  The  focus  will  be  on  reliability 
and  validity  - how  do  we  know  whether,  and  to  what  degree,  a 
psychological  measure  is  reliable  and  valid?  Topics  include  designs  for 
estimating  reliability  and  validity,  advanced  correlation,  and  current 
problems  and  issues  in  the  field.  'The  course  does  not  teach  how  to  give 
psychological  tests. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  4(X)A  or  4(X)G 
M.A.  Hunter 


January-April  (2-2) 
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PSYC  409  (1  V^)  SOVIET  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  examination  of  some  current  psychological  research  and  theory  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  its  historical  background,  and  its  place  in  socialist  society. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  410  (formerly  301)  (3)  THEORETICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  examination  of  the  theoretical  and  methodological  assumptions 
underlying  the  psychological  study  of  behaviour,  and  their  historical 
origins  and  development.  A consideration  of  selected  topics  in  the 
philosophy  of  science  as  they  concern  psychology,  theoretical  models  in 
modern  psychology,  controversial  issues,  and  a comparison  of  different 
approaches  to  the  study  of  human  behaviour. 

C.W.  Tolman  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  41 4 (3)  MOTIVATION 

The  primary  question  - how  best  can  the  forces  underlying  human 
behaviour  be  studied?  Theoretical,  conceptual  and  methodological  issues 
arising  out  of  consideration  of  both  natural  science  (man  is  a machine?) 
and  human  science  (man  is  more  than  a machine?)  models  form  the  basis 
of  the  course.  Topics  include  the  role  of  the  unconscious,  emotions, 
cognition,  physiology,  creativity,  intention,  etc.,  in  determining  or 
reflecting  human  behaviour. 

G.N.  Hobson  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  415  (1 , formerly  3)  HUMAN  NEUROPSYCHOLOGY 

The  stu^  of  brain-behaviour  relationships  with  emphasis  on  clinical 
aspects.  The  course  assumes  basic  knowledge  acquired  in  Psyc.  315  and 
discusses  neurophychological  problems  in  a functional  seouence  (e.g. 
memory,  language,  right-left  differences,  perceptual  disorders)  as  they 
occur  in  brain-damagM  adults  and  children.  Question  of  assessment  of 
psychological  impairment,  reaction  to  brain  damage  and  rehabilitation 
will  be  considered.  One  term  paper  is  required. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  315  or  permission  of  instructor 

September-December  (2-2) 


PSYC  423  (IVk)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Topics  will  included  the  psychobiology  of  motivation,  memory,  and 
neural  plasticity.  There  will  also  be  some  emphasis  on  the  neurophar- 
macology of  behaviour. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  215A  or  Biology  150 

M.E.  Corcoran  January-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  424(1%)  HUMAN  PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY 

The  study  of  the  physioloncal  correlates  of  behaviour  in  the  intact 
human  subject.  Topics  will  include  the  autonomatic  nervous  system; 
measures  and  principles  of  research  with  the  polygraph;  physiological 
correlates  of  emotion,  sleep  and  dreaming  and  psychopathology;  con- 
ditioning of  autonomic  response;  lie  detection;  and  psychosomatic 
disorders.  Laboratory  assignments  may  be  given. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  215A  or  Biology  150  is  recommended,  but  not 
required 

B.C.  Goldwater  September-December  (3-0) 


Psyc  435  (1%)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  provides  an  in-depth  examination  of  selected  topic-s  in  the 
psychological  literature  dealing  with  children  and/or  development . The 
topics  covered  in  any  given  year  will  be  announced  annually  by  the 
department  before  registration.  Students  receive  IVt  units  for  this 
course.  However,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  for  a maximum  of  3 units. 

Prerequisite:  3 units  of  300  or  400  level  Psychology  and  permission  of  the 
instructor 

September-December  (3-0) 

PSYC  436  (1%)  PSYCHOPATHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD  AND 
ADOLESCENCE 

A detailed  study  of  theoretical  and  research  approaches  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  developmentally  related  disorders  of  childhood  and 
adolescence.  Emphasis  will  be  on  etiology,  description  and  treatment  of 
these  disorders  which  are  in  specific  developmental  "stages”,  although 
other  disorders  which  frequently  occur  during  childhood/adolescence 
will  also  be  considered. 

Prerequisites;  Psychology  235,  and  335  or  336 

G. A.  Milton  September-December  (3-0) 


PSYC  439(SOCI  485) (1%)  SEMINAR  IN  GERONTOLOGY 

Offered  in  collaboration  with  the  D^artment  of  Sociology;  a course  on 
the  social  and  psychological  aspects  of  gerontology;  faculty  members  will 
present  seminars  on  current  research  interests,  and  students  will  present 
seminars  drawn  from  the  following  list  of  topics:  physiological  and 
neurological  aspects  of  aging;  cognitive  functioning;  personality; 
sexuality;  work,  retirement  and  leisure;  psychopathological  aspects  of 
aging;  death  and  dying;  widowhood;  demographic  trends  and  con- 
sequences; aging  and  the  family;  age  stereotypes  and  discrimination; 
methodological  and  statistical  problems  in  the  study  of  aging  and  the 
aged. 


Prerequisite;  Psychology  339  or  Sociology  385  or  permission  of  in- 
structor 

Enrolment  limited  to  20  students 

January-April  (3-0) 


PSYC  440  (1  %)  EXPERIMENTAL  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  examination  of  research  and  methodolo^  in  selected  areas  of  social 
psychology.  Individual  research  projects  willDe  conducted. 

(Not  offer^)  (2-2) 


PSYC  450  (3)  DEVELOPMENTAL  HANDICAP  AND  LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 

A survey  of  prevalence,  causes,  research,  theory  and  applied  aspects  of 
developmental  handicap  and  learning  disabilities  in  children, 
adolescents,  and  adults;  second  term  deals  primarily  with  topics  of 
training,  treatment,  education,  integration,  law  and  attitudes.  Includes 
visits  to  several  hospital  and  other  facilities. 

Op>en  to  non-psychology  students  in  related  fields.  One  term  paper  may 
be  required 

Prerequisites;  Psychology  100  and  either  fourth-year  standing  or  written 
permission  of  the  instructor 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


PSYC  430  (3)  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Definitions  and  models  of  the  behaviour  disorders;  study  of  behaviour 
disorders  with  regard  to  social  attitudes,  origins,  development, 
manifetations,  assessment  and  treatment.  Emphasis  is  on  lx)th  the 
behavioural  and  humanistic  approaches  to  problems  in  abnormal 
psychol^.  Tentative  structure  of  the  course  includes  one  formal  term 
paper.  This  course  is  intended  for  Pwchology  Majors  and  Honours. 
Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Psychology  430  and  432. 

P.  Duncan,  R.W.  Payne  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  432  (3)  SURVEY  OF  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  introductory  survey  of  clinical  psychology,  including  clinical 
rerearch  methods  of  behaviour  assessment  and  modification,  and  the 
role  of  the  clinical  psychologist  in  the  community.  Tentative  structure  of 
the  TOurse  includes  guest  speakers,  lectures  and  discussion.  Open  only  to 
third  and  fourth  year  students.  Not  open  to  Major  and  Honours  in 
Psychology.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Psychology  430  and  432. 

F.J.  Spellacy  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


PSYC  490  (1%  or  3)  ADVANCED  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Independent  study  for  the  advanced  student.  Complete  arrangements 
must  be  made  with  an  instructor  in  the  Department  before  registering. 

The  maximum  credit  for  Psychology  390  and  490  together  must  not 
exceed  six  units  unless  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  is 
obtained. 

PSYC  499  (3)  HONOURS  THESIS  AND  SEMINAR 

Students  will  attend  a weekly  seminar  which  includes  oral  presentation 
of  their  proposed  thesis  research  in  the  first  term  and  a progress  report  of 
the  research  in  the  second  term.  For  the  remainder  of  the  program,  the 
studenb  will  work  closely  with  a faculty  supervisor  regarding  details  of 
the  written  thesis  which  is  submitted  in  April.  Third  year  students  who 
are  thinking  of  joining  the  Honour’s  program  are  encouraged  to  attend 
Psychology  499. 

Prerequisite:  Honours  standing 

G.N.  Hobson  and  Members  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-2-1;  1-2-1) 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  must  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 
any  year. 

PSYC  501  (1-5)  PROSEMINAR 

PSYC  502(1-41^)  RESEARCH  APPRENTICESHIP 

PSYC  503(1  Vi -6)  PRACTICUM  IN  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  504  (1  Vi -6)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z (excluding  I and  O).  The  student 
must  consult  with  his  instructor  about  the  area  of  his  individual  study 
prior  to  registration.  A maximum  of  6 units  of  PSYC  504  may  be  taken  in 
any  one  Winter  Session  at  the  discretion  of  the  student’s  Supervisory 
Committee. 

PSYC  506(1  Vi -6)  HUMAN  LEARNING 

PSYC  507  (1  Vi  -6)  PERSONALITY 

PSYC  508  (1  Vi -6)  MOTIVATION 

PSYC  509(1  Vi -6)  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  510  (1  Vi -6)  THEORIES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  512(1  Vi -6)  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  51 4 (1  Vi  -6)  PERCEPTION 

PSYC  515(D/i-6)  HUMAN  NEUROPSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  51 6 (1  Vi -6)  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

PSYC  517  (1 W-6)  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  518(1  Vi -6)  PSYCHOMETRIC  METHODS 

PSYC  519  (1  Vi  -6)  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  520  (1  Vi  -6)  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  523  (1  Vi -6)  PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 

PSYC  524  (1  Vi -6)  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENT 

PSYC  525(1  Vi -6)  LEARNING  DISORDERS 

PSYC  526  (1  Vi -6)  SOCIAL  PROCESSES 

PSYC  527  (1 W -6)  SOCIAL  DESIGN 

PSYC  528  (1  Vi -6)  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  529(1  Vi -6)  PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY 

PSYC  531  (1  i/i-6)  ENVIRONMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  532  (1  Vi -6)  PHARMACOPSYCHOLOGY 


Courses  PSYC  506  to  532  inclusive  may  be  taken  in  areas  A,  B,  C and/or 
D.  More  than  one  area  may  be  taken  in  any  one  Winter  Session  to  a 
maximum  of  6 units  at  the  discretion  of  the  student’s  Supervisory 
Committee.  Each  area  carries  1 Vi  units  of  credit.  The  specific  content  of 
each  area  will  be  designated  prior  to  registration. 

PSYC  535  (1  W-3)ADVANCED  NEUROPSYCHOLOGY  TOPICS 

Seminars  on  Selected  Research  Topics  in  Experimental  and  Clinical 
Neuropsychology  (535A  through  D). 

PSYC  550  (1  ’/Si)  APPLIED  BEHAVIOUR  ANALYSIS 

May  be  taken  in  areas  A,  B,  C and/or  D. 

PSYC  570  (1  ^/i-3)  PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

PSYC  571  (LING  571)  (1Vi-3)  DEVELOPMENTAL 

PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

This  course  is  offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of 
Linguistics.  It  deals  with  the  acquisition  of  a first  language  by  children, 
focussing  on  the  development  of  their  knowledge  of  the  semantic  system 
of  their  language,  their  capacity  for  metalinguistic  judgements,  and  the 
utilization  of  speech  acts. 

PSYC  599  (3-6)  THESIS 

PSYC  602(1-6)  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH 

PSYC  603  (1  V^t -6)  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  PRACTICUM 

PSYC  604(1  Vi! -6)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z,  (excluding  I and  O).  The  student 
must  consult  with  his  instructor  about  the  area  of  his  individual  study 
prior  to  registration.  A maximum  of  6 units  of  PSYC  604  may  be  taken  in 
any  one  Winter  Session  at  the  discretion  of  the  student’s  Supervisory 
Committee. 

PSYC  605  (1Vii-3)  PRACTICUM  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Teaching  practicum  with  individual  instructors  of  the  department  in 
areas  of  potential  teaching  interest  for  the  student. 

PSYC  624  (1  Vi -6)  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  ASSESSMENT 

Advanced  techniques  and  interpretation  for  a variety  of  clinical 
assessment  devices  will  be  emphasized.  Exposure  to  specialized 
assessment  tools  and  opportunity  to  obtain  experience  in  assessment. 

PSYC  628  (1  V^-6)  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

May  be  taken  in  areas  A,  B,  C,  and/or  D,  but  only  by  Ph  D.  candidates. 

PSYC  699  (3-15)  Ph.D.  DISSERTATION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SLAVONIC  STUDIES 


Joseph  F.  Kess,  B.S.  (Georgetown),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Hawaii),  Pro- 
fessor (Linguistics)  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Nicholas  V.  Galichenko.  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (McGill), 
Assistant  Profes,sor  (Russian). 

Gunter  H.  Schaarschmidt,  M.A.  (Alta.),  Ph.D.  (Indiana),  Professor. 

Zbigniew  Folejewski,  M.A.  (Wilno),  Ph.D.  (Uppsala),  Part-time  Ad- 
junct Profe.ssor. 

Ihor  A.  Levitsky,  A.B.  (Roche.ster),  M.A.,  B.S.  (Buffalo),  Ph.D.  (Duke), 
Part-time  Adjunct  Profes.sor  (November  1982  - June  1984). 

Zelimir  B.  Juricic,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Nott.),  Associate 
Professor  (Russian  and  Serbo-Croatian). 

Nicholas  S.  Tyrras,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Waterloo),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  VLsiting 
A.ssistant  Profe.s.sor  (1983-84). 


GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

All  students  planning  a program  in  the  Department  of  Slavonic 
Studies  are  advis^  to  consult  witn  the  Departmental  adviser  concerning 
their  selection  of  elective  courses,  both  within  and  outside  the  Depart- 
ment, supportive  to  their  program . 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  IN  RUSSIAN 

The  Department  offers  General,  Major,  and  Honours  programs  with 
emphasis  on  Russian  language,  Russian  literature  and  culture.  Students 
specializing  in  particular  programs  will  find  that  they  have  sufficient 
electives  to  enable  them  to  concentrate  (double  Major,  double  Honours) 


in  a second  field,  in  such  recommended  areas  as  History,  Political 
Science  or  a second  modern  language.  A wise  selection  of  courses  is 
therefore  important,  particularly  to  those  students  who  may  wish  to 
enter  graduate  school,  teaching,  library  work,  government  service,  etc. 

Students  wishing  to  take  Third  or  Fourth  Year  courses  to  meet 
requirements  for  a B.A.  degree  in  the  General,  Major  or  Honours 
Program,  must  satisfy  the  Department  that  they  have  satisfactory 
standing  in  appropriate  courses  at  the  200  level.  Students  with  advanced 
credit  from  secondary  schools  or  colleges,  or  those  who  are  competent  in 
Russian  will  be  placed  at  an  appropriate  level. 

Admission  to  the  Honours  Program,  which  should  be  sought  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  Year,  requires  f>ermission  of  the  Department,  and  in- 
terested students  should  consult  the  Department  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  first  two  years.  Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Honours  Program 
only  if  they  have  obtained  at  least  a second  class  standing  in  the  Second 
Year.  They  will  be  required  to  maintain  at  least  a second  class  average  in 
Russian  courses  taken  in  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  A First  Class  Honours 
de^ee  requires  a first  class  graduating  average  (at  least  6.50)  and  a grade 
point  average  of  6.50  or  better  in  upper  level  (300  and  400  level)  Russian 
courses.  A Second  Class  Honours  degree  requires  a second  class 
graduating  average  (between  3.50  and  6.49)  and  a grade  point  average 
between  3.50  and  6.49  in  upper  level  (300  and  400  level)  Russian  courses. 
A Second  Class  Honours  aegree  will  be  awarded  for  a grade  point 
average  between  3.50  and  6.49  in  upper  level  Russian  courses.  A student 
who  fails  to  attain  a grade  point  average  of  3.50  or  better  but  who 
completes  the  requirements  for  the  Major  degree  will  be  allowed  to 
transfer  to  the  Major  program . 
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PROGRAMS  IN  RUSSIAN 


CENEHAL 

MAJOR 

HONOURS 

First  Year 
Ru-ssian  1(X) 
Other  courses 

(3) 

(12) 

Russian  100 
Other  courses 

(3) 

(12) 

Russian  100 
Other  courses 

(3) 

(12) 

Second  Year 
Russian  200 

(3) 

Russian  200 

(3) 

Russian  200 

(3) 

Russian  203 

Russian  203 

(3) 

Russian  203 

(3) 

Other  courses 

H 

Other  courses 

(9) 

Other  courses 

(9) 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Russian  302 

(3) 

Russian  302 

(3) 

Russian  302 

(3) 

6 units  of  Russian 

Russian  350 

(3) 

Russian  350 

courses  numbered 

Russian  406 

(3) 

Russian  406 

(3) 

400  and  above’ 

(6) 

6 additional  units 

Russian  499 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(21) 

of  Russian  courses 

At  least  9 units  of 

numbered  400 

Russian  courses 

and  above’ 

(6) 

numbered  400 

Other  courses 

(15) 

and  above’ 

(9) 

Other  courses 

(15) 

• Selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 


COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 
any  particular  year. 

RUSSIAN 

RUSS  100  (3)  FIRST  YEAR  RUSSIAN 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  Russian  grammar;  basic  reading, 
writing,  and  conversational  skills. 

Prerequisite;  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students 

G.H.  Schaarschmidt  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

RUSS  200  (3)  SECOND  YEAR  RUSSIAN 

Completion  of  the  fundamentals  of  Russian  grammar.  Word  building 
and  idiomatic  usage.  Readings  from  contemporary  Soviet  authors. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  100 

September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

RUSS  203  (3)  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  PRACTICE 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  oral  and  written  practice 
in  Russian. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  100 

Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  both  Russian  201  (or  300  or  202)  and  203 
C.H.  Schaarschmidt  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

RUSS  301  (1 V^)  ASPECTS  OF  RUSSIAN  CULTURE  (In  English) 

A survey  of  outstanding  cultural  trends  against  the  background  of 
Russia's  past  and  present.  Lectures  will  focus  on  traditional  concepts  and 
major  developments  in  folklore,  religion,  music,  literature,  philosophy, 
art,  and  architecture  in  an  attempt  to  give  students  a cultural  perspective 
for  viewing  the  Russian  way  of  life. 

Prerequisite;  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students 
Z.B.  Juricic  and  members 

September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  302  (3)  RUSSIAN  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION 

This  course,  conducted  completely  in  Russian,  will  emphasize  oral 
practice  and  conversational  exchange.  It  will  also  require  the  regular 
composition  of  essays. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
C.H.  Schaarschmidt  September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

RUSS  304  (^V2)  LITERATURE  AND  CINEMA  IN  THE  U.S.S.R.  (In 
English) 

A survey  of  selected  films  that  are  adaptations  of  significant  literary 
works  or  illustrate  important  cultural  events  or  movements. 

Prerequisite;  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students 
N.V.  Calichenko 


RUSS  321  (3)  RUSSIAN  WORKSHOP  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Under  the  supervision  of  faculty,  students  will  l>e  engaged  in  specialized 
projects  dealing  with  Russian  language  and  culture. 

May  be  taken  more  than  onc-e  to  a maximum  of  6 units  with  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Prererjuisite;  Russian  100  or  Russian  .390  or  the  equivalent. 

N.S.  Tyrras 

Note:  This  course  will  involve  one  month's  study  in  the  Soviet  Union;  for 
details  consult  the  Department. 

RUSS  331  (formerly  250)  (1W)  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  (In  English) 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  cultures  of  the  non-Slavic  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Prerequisite;  None.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

Z.B.  Juricic  January-April  (3-0) 

RUSS  350  (3)  READINGS  IN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 

This  course  will  provide  students  with  practice  in  the  reading  of  literary 
Russian.  Stylistic  and  grammatical  exercises  will  also  be  included  in  the 
course. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

RUSS  370  (formerly  207)  (116)  SURVEY  OF  RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE;  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  (In  English) 

This  course  provides  a background  to  the  Colden  Age  of  Russian 
literature  beranning  with  the  1830's.  Lectures  focus  on  Russia's  literary 
origins  as  well  as  early  I9th  century  writers  such  as  Pushkin,  Lermontov 
and  Cogol,  authors  responsible  for  giving  Russian  literature  its  distinc- 
tive character  and  direction. 

September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  371  (formerly  307)  (1W,  formerly  3)  SURVEY  OF  RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE;  19TH  CENTURY  MASTERPIECES  (In  English) 

This  course  deals  with  the  flowering  of  Russian  literature  in  the  19th 
century  and  concentrates  on  the  works  of  authors  who  reviewed  the 
existential  questions  which  trouble  mankind.  Among  the  works  to  be 
studied  are  the  political  novels  of  Turgenev,  selected  works  of  Tolstoy 
and  Dostoevsky,  and  Chekhov’s  stories  and  plays. 

January-April  (3-0) 

RUSS  390  (3)  RUSSIAN  READING  COURSE 

A one-year  course,  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  read  Soviet 
journals  in  the  fields  of  the  Natural  and  Social  sciences  and  the 
Humanities.  Material  is  chosen  corresponding  to  the  students’  areas  of 
interest. 

Prerequisite;  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students.  (Students  who 
have  passed  Russian  100  cannot  receive  credit  for  this  course.) 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

RUSS  400A  (formerly  one-half  of  400)  (1 V6)  RUSSIAN  PHONETICS 

A detailed  study  of  the  Russian  sound  system,  including  practical  and 
remedial  exercises  in  Russian  pronunciation. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  400B  (formerly  one-half  of  400)  (116)  RUSSIAN  MOR- 
PHOLOGY AND  SYN-TAX 

A systematic  study  of  Russian  morphology  and  syntax,  including 
practical  exercises  in  Russian  sentence  structure. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

RUSS  401A  (formerly  one-half  of  401)  (116)  SOVIET  LITERATURE 
FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  TO  THE  CULTURAL  THAW  (In  English) 

An  examination  of  Soviet  writers  as  they  cope  with  the  origins  and 
development  of  a new  Marxist  society  from  the  literary  experimentation 
of  the  twenties  to  the  death  of  Stsuin;  authors  to  be  studied  include 
Babel,  Zamyatin,  Sholokhov  and  Bulgakov. 

September-December  (3-0) 


January-April  (3-0) 
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RUSS  401B  (formerly  one*half  of  401)  (1V4)  UNDERGROUND 
VERSUS  OFFICIAL  SOVIET  LITERATURE  SINCE  THE  DEATH  OF 
STALIN  (In  English) 

This  course  focuses  on  literary  works  produced  since  the  death  of  Stalin 
which  manifest  the  conflict  between  Marxist  doctrine  and  the  exercise  of 
individual  conscience.  Authors  to  be  studied  include  Solzhenitsyn, 
Aksenov,  Voinovich  and  Shukshin. 

January- April  (3-0) 

RUSS  406  (3)  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  STYLISTICS 

The  course  is  conducted  entirely  in  Russian  and  emphasizes  written 
composition,  stylistic  analysis,  and  conversational  fluency. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  302 

N.V.  Galichenko  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

RUSS  408  (1  Vi)  HISTORY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE 

The  development  of  Russian  from  the  earliest  written  period  to  the 
present.  Historical  phonology,  morphology,  lexicology. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

G.H.  Schaarschmidt  September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  409 (1  'A)  EARLY  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 

The  literary  heritage  of  medieval  Russia  from  Kievan  Rus  through  the 
18th  century'. 

Prerequisite:.  Russian  408 

(Not  offered)  January- April  (3-0) 

RUSS  41  2{V/2)  DOSTOEVSKY  (in  English) 

This  course  undertakes  a detailed  study  of  Dostoevsky’s  major  works  and 
their  articulation  of  questions  concerning  the  individual’s  encounter  with 
himself,  with  his  fellow-man,  with  society  and  with  God. 

Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students 

September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  41 3 (1 V^)  TOLSTOY  (in  English) 

This  course  will  deal  with  selected  major  works  by  Tolstoy,  and  the 
development  of  his  philosophical  and  artistic  ideas  and  methods. 

Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students 

January-April  (3-0) 


DEPARTMENT 

R.  Alan  Hedley,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Gol.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Robert  B.  Hagedorn,  B.A.  (San  Fran.  St.),  M.A.  (Wash.),  Ph.D. 
(Texas),  Profe.ssor. 

Jean  E.  Veevers,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Alta.),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Professor.  (On  study 
leave,  January  - June  1984). 

Stephen  D.  Webb,  B.A.  (William  and  Mary),  M.A.  (George 
Washington),  Ph.D.  (Tennessee),  Professor. 

Paul  M.  Baker,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Minn.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Daniel  J.  Koenig,  A.B.  (Notre  Dame),  M.S.  (Florida  St.),  Ph.D. 
(^Illinois),  Associate  Professor. 

Richard  L.  Ogmundson,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Mich.), 
Associate  Professor. 

T.  Rennie  Warburton,  B.A.  (Leeds),  Ph.D.  (London),  A.ssociate 
Professor. 

Roy  E.L.  Watson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  As.sociate  Professor. 

Philip  F.W.  Bartle,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph  D.  (Ghana).  Visiting 
As.sistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

William  K.  Carroll,  B.A.  (Brock),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (York),  Assistant 
Profe.ssor. 

C.  David  Cartrell,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  A.ssistant 
Professor. 

Martin  Shiels,  B.Sc.  (Leiscester),  M.A.  (S.  Fraser),  Visiting  Lecturer 
(198.3-1984).  * 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree,  see  page  222; 

for  graduate  courses  see  page  139. 


RUSS  415  (1 STUDIES  IN  A MAJOR  20TH  CENTURY  WRITER 

A study  of  one  major  author,  in  Russian.  A different  author  will  be 
selected  annually  by  the  Department. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once  to  a maximum  of  3 units  with  the  per- 
mission of  Department 

Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

N.V.  Galichenko  January-April  (3-0) 

RUSS  420  (formerly  310)  (IVii)  STUDIES  IN  A MAJOR  19TH 
CENTURY  WRITER 

A study  of  one  major  author,  in  Russian.  A different  author  will  be 
selected  annually  by  the  Department. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once  to  a maximum  of  3 units  with  permission 
of  Department 

Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  430  (3)  DIRECTED  READING 

A directed  reading  project  on  a major  theme,  problem,  genre  or  author 
in  some  area  of  Russian  literature,  or  a specific  topic  in  Slavonic 
linguistics  under  the  supervision  of  a member  of  faculty.  By  permission, 
for  Honours  or  Major  students.  This  course  will  be  offered  depending  on 
the  availability  of  a supervising  instructor  in  the  student’s  area  of  in- 
terest. Students  will  be  permitted  to  take  Russian  430  once  only. 

RUSS  499  (3)  HONOURS  ESSAY 

SERBO-CROATIAN 

SERB  300  (3)  FIRST  YEAR  SERBO-CROATIAN 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  Serbo-Croatian  grammar;  basic 
reading,  writing  and  conversational  skills. 

Prerequisite:  A 200  level  course  in  a foreign  language  or  its  equivalent,  or 
the  permission  of  the  Department 

(Not  offered)  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SERB  400  (3)  SECOND  YEAR  SERBO-CROATIAN 

Review  of  essential  grammar,  progressing  into  more  advanced  grammar 
and  composition;  conversation,  with  some  practice  in  the  language 
laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Serbo-Croatian  300,  or  its  equivalent,  or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


OF  SOCIOLOGY 


UNDERGRADgATE  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  offers  General,  Major,  and  Honours  programs. 
Students  interested  in  any  of  these  programs  are  urged  to  consult  the 
departmental  undergraduate  adviser  as  early  as  possible. 

Sociology  100  is  required  for  all  three  proCTams.  Three  units  of 
Sociology  at  the  second  year  level  (viz.,  Socimogy  202  and  209,  or 
Sociology  200)  are  also  required  for  all  three  prowams.  These 
requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  course  challenge  or  may  oe  omitted  by 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Gsnsral:  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  General  Program  requires  nine 
additional  units  of  Sociology  from  courses  numbered  ;kX)  and  ^ove. 

Mai^or:  In  addition  to  the  Sociology  100  and  Sociology  202/209  or  200  or 
both,  the  Major  Propam  requires  Sociology  300,  371,  375  and  7Vz 
additional  units  of  Sociology  numbered  300  and  above. 

Honours:  In  addition  to  Sociology  100  and  Sociology  202/209  or  200  or 
both,  the  Honours  nrogram  requires  Sociology  300,  371,  375,  471,  499, 
and  nine  additional  units  of  Sociology  numbered  300  and  above!  It  is 
recommended  that  Honours  students  take  Sociology  371  and  471  as  early 
as  possible. 

To  receive  a First  Class  Honours  degree  a student  must  obtain  a grade 
of  least  A-  in  Sociology  499,  and  a minimum  grade  point  average  of 
7.00  or  higher  for  all  Sociology  courses  number^  300  and  above,  and 
have  a minimum  graduating  average  of  6.50. 

"To  r^ive  a Serond  Class  Honours  degree  a student  must  obtain  a 
gr^e  of  at  least  B-  in  Sociology  499,  and  a grade  point  average  of  at  least 
b.TO  in  all  StKiology  courses  numbered  ^ and  above,  and  have  a 
minimum  graduating  average  of  3.50. 
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Honours  students  who  do  not  meet  the  above  retiuirements,  but 
i-oinplete  those  for  a Major  in  S<Kiolog>',  may  opt  to  receive  a Major 
decree.  A student  who  opts  for  this  and  who  has  a graduating  average  of 
6.50  would  receive  a Major  in  Sociology  with  First  Class  standing,  while 
a student  with  a graduating  average  between  3. ,50  and  6.49  would 
receive  a Major  degree  with  Second  Class  standing. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Some  of  these  courses  are  not  offered  every  year.  Please  consult  with 
the  Department  to  find  out  which  courses  will  be  given  in  a particular 
year. 

Prerequisite  for  Third  and  Fourth  Year  courses;  Courses  numbered 
300  and  above  may  be  chosen  as  electives  by  students  in  other  depart- 
ments if  one  of  the  following  conditions  is  satisfied: 

(a)  Completion  of  Sociology  100. 

(b)  The  student  has  at  least  Third  Year  standing  and  the  p>ermission  of 
the  course  instructor. 

SOCt  100  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 

A general  introduction  to  the  perspectives  and  methods  of  sociology, 
including  a consideration  of  basic  concepts  and  problems  in  the  analysis 
of  groups  and  societies. 

September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  200  (3)  CANADIAN  SOCIETY 

The  structure  and  development  of  modern  Canadian  Society.  Topics 
include:  ethnicity,  immination  and  population  trends;  social 

stratification,  power  and  education  opportunity;  problems  of  national 
identity  and  integration.  Material  is  taken  from  research  and  scholarship 
in  sociology  and  other  social  sciences. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  Second  Year  standing  or  Sociology  100 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  202(1  V!>)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

A survey  of  the  incidence,  correlates,  effects  and  social  response  to  crime 
and  delinquency,  familial  disruption,  economic  deprivation  and  racial, 
ethnic  and  sex  discrimination,  etc. 

September-December  or  J anuary-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  209  (11^,  formerly  3)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN 
SOCIOLOGY 

The  sociological  perspective  as  exemplified  by  theoretical  and 
methodological  innovations.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of 
sociology  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Students  will 
participate  in  research  projects  in  order  to  gain  familiarity  with 
sociological  research  techniques  and  strategies. 

Prerequisite;  Sociology  100 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  300  (3)  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY 

A consideration  of  the  nature  of  theory  and  explanation,  with  special 
emphasis  on  major  sociological  theories  and  theorists.  The  relation  of 
earlier  sociological  thought  to  contemporary  theory. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  301  (3)  DEVIANCE  AND  SOCIAL  CONTROL 

Criminological  conceptualizations  and  statistics  are  critically  analyzed. 
V arious  U'pes  of  social  deviance  are  analyzed  and  used  as  case  studies  to 
outline  the  evolution  of  social  control  from  religion  through  law  to 
medicine  and  science. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  304  (3)  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETY 

Sociological  perspectives  on  social  psychology,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  social  structure  in  accounting  for,  e.g.,  social  cognition,  the 
self,  social  interaction,  collective  behaviour;  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  experience  directly  the  diverse  research  methods  used  by 
social  psychologists  in  a series  of  research  exercises  for  the  course. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  305  (3)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  FAMILIES  AND  HOUSEHOLDS 

Consideration  of  similarities  and  differences  regarding  families  and 
households  as  an  alternative  unit  of  analysis.  In  the  first  term  the  focus 
will  be  u{Mn  families  and  households  in  comparative  perspective,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  larger  society.  In  the  second  term  the  internal 
organization  of  families  and  housenolds  and  interpersonal  processes 
within  them  will  be  examined.  Sex  roles.  The  socialization  of  the  young. 
Alternatives  to  the  conventional  family. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


SOCI  310(1%,  formerly  3)  RELIGION  IN  SOCIETY 

A critical  examination  of  selected  theories  and  research  on  the 
relationship  of  religion  to  such  problems  as  order,  control,  conflict  and 
change  in  various  types  of  society.  While  the  relationship  between 
Christianity  and  the  development  of  Western  societies,  including 
Canada,  will  be  a major  focus;  other  religions  may  be  considered. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  31 1 (1  %)  IDEOLOGY  AND  SOCIETY 

Selected  topics  from  Marx,  Mannheim  and  c-ontemporary  sociological 
studies  on  the  relation  of  ideology  to  social  structure  aid  social  change. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  315  (3)  CLASS,  STATUS,  AND  POWER 

An  overview  of  theory  and  research  in  the  area  of  social  inequality. 
Focus  is  on  the  sources  and  consequences  of  the  various  forms  of 
inequality  (e.g.,  political,  social,  economic)  found  in  present-day 
societies. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  316(1%)SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS 

A study  of  the  sources,  stages  and  consequences  of  social  movements. 
Various  theories  about  the  nature  of  social  movements  will  be  discussed. 
Data  bearing  on  these  theories  concerning  topics  such  as  the  nature  of 
participants,  the  importance  of  elite  leadership,  the  role  of  com- 
munication networks,  and  the  activity  of  agents  of  social  control  will 
also  be  considered.  Specific  social  movements  may  be  examined  in  detail. 
These  would  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  may  include  religious, 
ecological,  political,  educational,  inaustrial,  agricultural,  ethnic,  racial, 
and/or  nationalist  movements. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  319  (1  %)  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Individual-work  linkages,  labour  force  trends;  organizational, 
technological,  and  work  group  determinants  of  industrial  b^aviour. 

Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  Sociology  319  (I'/s  units)  and  Sociology 
320  (3  units). 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  321  (1  %)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Attitudes  to  work,  similarities  and  differences  between  occupations;  the 
nature  of  professions;  the  contrast  between  jobs  and  careers. 

Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  Sociology  320  (3  units)  and  Sociology  321 
(1  Vi  units). 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  323  (formerly  420)  (1%)  STRUCTURE  OF  FORMAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Theories  of  and  methodological  problems  in  the  study  of  organizational 
structures.  Structural  dimensions  of  the  division  of  labour,  pwwer, 
communication,  hierarchy,  size,  technology,  and  the  relationships 
between  organizations  will  be  stressed. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  324  (1%)  PROCESS  AND  CHANGE  IN  FORMAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  cover  such  topics  as  norms,  values,  and 
roles,  including  morale,  administration,  job  satisfaction  and  alienation. 
The  second  half  will  cover  organizational  change  including  the  evolving 
types  of  formal  organizations. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  421,  or  3 units  of  credit  in  420 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  325 (1  % , formerly  3)  SMALL  GROUP  DYNAMICS 

A survey  of  sociological  approaches  to  small  groups,  including  topics 
such  as  group  formation  and  cohesion,  CTOup  influence  on  the  in- 
dividual, group  differentiation,  decision-m^ing  and  problem-solving  in 
groups,  and  collective  behaviour.  Small  group  research  methodology 
will  De  a major  concern,  and  will  be  taught  by  a series  of  labs  in  the 
Small  Croups  Laboratory  as  well  as  in  the  field. 

September-December  (3-0) 

SOCI  326  (1  %)  SOCIAL  NETWORKS 

This  course  examines  the  major  models,  methods,  and  findings  which 
characterize  network  analysis  as  an  approach  to  the  study  of  social  life; 
the  following  areas  may  be  discussed:  friendship,  social  influence  and 
status,  small  groups,  communication  and  diffusion  of  information. 
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corporate  and  community  organization,  social  and  economic  mobility; 
the  sorts  of  questions  posed  include:  do  contacts  really  make  a difference 
in  the  kinds  of  jobs  people  get?  How  small  is  the  “small  world”?  How 
closely  connected  are  the  boards  of  directors  of  major  corporations? 

September-December  or  January- April  (3-0) 

SOCI  330  (formerly  41 5)  (3)  POLITICAL  SOCIOLOGY 

A discussion  of  conflict  and  co-option,  the  distribution  of  power,  voting 
behaviour,  extremist  political  behaviours,  international  stratification 
and  political  change. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  335  (1  Vi , formerly  3)  RACE  AND  ETHNICITY 

Minority  and  ethnic  groups  within  complex  societies  with  special 
reference  to  Canada. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Anthrop>ology  335  prior  to  1979 

September-December  or  January- April  (3-0) 

SOCI  340  (1 ) DEMOGRAPHY 

Study  of  the  growth,  distribution,  and  movement  of  human  populations 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  social  causes  and  consequences. 

September-December  or  January- April  (3-0) 

SOCI  341  (IMi)  HUMAN  ECOLOGY 

Study  of  the  form  and  development  of  human  communities  as  adap- 
tations to  continuously  changing  conditions  of  life. 

September-December  or  January- April  (3-0) 


methodological  problems  in  the  study  of  aging;  age  stratification; 
retirement;  death  and  dying. 

Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  Sociology  385  (IV2  units)  and  Sociolog>' 
380  (1  V2  units). 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  390  (1  ^/2)  SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

Presentation  of  current  interests  of  various  faculty  members. 

Students  interested  in  this  course  should  enquire  at  Registration  when  the 
course  is  to  be  offered  and  what  the  substantive  presentation  will  in- 
volve. 

NOTE:  Students  may  enrol  in  this  course  in  different  areas  for  a 
maximum  of  3 units 

(3-0) 

SOCI  395  (1 SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  CANADIAN  SOCIETY 

Detailed  study  of  one  or  more  limited  aspects  of  Canadian  society. 
Examples  are  sociological  aspects  of  regionalism;  recent  social  changes  in 
Quebw;  the  position  of  original  peoples;  the  changing  status  of  women; 
protest  movements;  social  structure  and  social  policy. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  200,  or  permission  of  instructor 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  401  (1 V^)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  LAW 

The  interrelationships  of  law  and  other  social  institutions,  socio- 
economic origins  and  class  interests  of  legal  functionaries,  and  law  as 
social  conflict  are  analyzed  in  Canadian  and  cross-cultural  contexts. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 


SOCI  350  (3)  SOCIAL  WELFARE  AS  A SOCIAL  INSTITUTION 

The  historical  development  of  social  welfare  as  a social  institution;  the 
organizations  of  welfare  services  and  the  functions  they  perform  in 
modern  society;  the  relation  of  social  welfare  to  other  institutions. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  365  (1 16)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  LEISURE 

Conceptual  problems  in  the  identification  of  leisure.  The  production, 
consumption  and  distribution  of  leisure.  The  emergence  of  leisure- 
defined  lifestyles.  The  study  of  selected  leisure  activities. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  371  (1  Vi)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  STATISTICS 

The  logic  and  interpretation  of  statistical  concepts  and  techniques  in  the 
Social  lienees.  Sp>ecific  topics  include  measurement,  distributions,  cross 
tabular  analysis,  bivariate  correlation  and  regression,  sampling, 
elementary  probability  and  statistical  inference. 

Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  Sociology  370  (3  units)  and  Sociology  371 
(1  Vt  units). 

Course  restricted  to  students  in  a sociology  program,  or  majoring  in 
Nursing  or  Leisure  Studies,  or  to  others  heaving  permission  of  the  in- 
structor 


SOCI  418(ANTH418)(1%)SOCIAL  CHANGE 

General  history  of  cultural  evolution  and  social  change.  The  impact  of 
complex  cultures  upon  the  native  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  the  Pacific  and 
the  Americas. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  and  Anthropology  lOOA  and/or  lOOB  or 
200  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(3-0) 

SOCI  419  (ANTH  419)  (1%)  MODERNIZATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

An  examination  of  selected  theories  and  research  on  development, 
underdevelopment,  and  dependency  in  the  modern  world;  examples  will 
be  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  Canada. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  427  (1  Vi , formerly  3)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION 

Sociological  data,  concepts,  and  theories  as  applied  to  educational 
systems  and  processes.  Two  perspectives  will  be  emphasized:  (1)  the 
school  as  an  institution  of  and  in  the  macrosocietv  and  (2)  the  school  and 
classroom  as  microsystems. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Education  427. 


NOTE:  Students  must  register  for  a scheduled  laboratory  time. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-1) 


SOCI  375  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Intr^uction  to  important  concepts  and  strategies  of  social  research  to 
enable  students  to  evaluate  critically  the  results  of  published  research 
and  bepn  to  carry  out  research  of  their  own.  Current  methodological 
iMues,  basic  steps  involved  in  doing  research,  research  techniques,  and 
theory  construction. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


(3-0) 

SOCI  441  (1 16)  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY 

This  course  focuses  on  the  sociological  analysis  of  the  city,  with  specific 
emphasis  on  the  social  aspects  of  urbanization,  urbanism  and  urban 
problems.  Topical  areas  include  the  examination  of  various  urban  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  selected  aspects  of  the  urban  environment  which  are 
seen  as  important  concomitants  of  urban  problems.  These  include  the 
su^o^  effects  of  congestion,  housing  patterns,  social  class  differentials 
1^**^  relationship  to  various  proDlems  such  as  crime,  welfare, 
alcoholism,  problems  of  the  aged  ana  a variety  of  other  concerns. 

September-December  or  J anuary-April  (3-0) 


SOCI  381  (D/6)  SEX  ROLES 

An  examination  of  the  social  import  of  sex  roles  in  contemporary  society. 
Includ^  evaluation  of  evidence  of  sex  differences  (biological, 
■ psvcholofflcal  and  social);  definitions  of  masculinity  and  femininity;  sex 
role  socialiMtion;  implication  of  sex  roles  for  achievement  in  education 
income,  and  occupations;  and  an  analysis  of  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  sex  role  change. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  385  (1 16)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  AGING 

A survey  of  sociological  approaches  to  aging,  including  topics  such  as: 
cultural  definitions  of  age;  demographic  trends  and  consequences; 


SOCI  445  (1 V6)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  HEALTH  AND  MEDICINE 

Seminar  in  the  social  implications  of  illness,  the  health  professions, 
systems  of  health  care,  epidemiology. 

September-December  or  J anuary-April  (3-0) 


SOCI  471  (formerly  372)  (1 16)  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  STATISTICS 

Techniques  of  multivariate  analysis  emphasizing  topics  in  multioU 
regression.  Laboratories  will  incluae  analysis  of  data  using  SPSS. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Sociology  370 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  371,  or  permission  of  instructor 


January-April  (3-1) 


l a(  ullyoj  l-.iiiualiou  l 'i\) 


SOCI  485  (PSYC  439)  (I'/i)  SEMINAR  IN  GERONTOLOGY 

Offered  in  eolluhoration  with  the  f^fepartnient  of  Psycholog>’;  a course  on 
the  social  and  psychological  asiH^cts  of  gerontology ; faculty  members  will 
present  seminars  on  current  research  interests,  and  students  will  present 
seminars  drawn  from  the  following  list  of  topics;  physiological  and 
neurological  aspects  of  aging;  cognitive  functioning;  personality; 
sexuality;  work,  retirement,  and  leisure;  psychopathological  aspects  of 
aging;  cleath  and  dying;  widowhood;  demographic  trends  and  con- 
seciuences,  aging  and  the  family;  age  stereotypes  and  discrimination; 
methodological  and  statistical  problems  in  the  study  of  aging  and  the 
aged. 

Preretiuisite:  Sociology  385  or  Psychology  339,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Enrolment  limited  to  20  students 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  490(1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  may  be  submitted  for  an  elective  course  in  Sociology  in  the 
Fourth  Year  of  the  Honours  Program  with  the  permission  of  the 
Department. 

SOCI  499  (3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR  AND  GRADUATING  ESSAY 

Honours  students  are  permitted  to  audit  this  seminar  in  the  Third  Year 


and  are  re<|uired  to  take  the  seminar  for  credit  in  Itic  l•Ollrlh  Year 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Not  all  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  a particular  year. 
Students  should  consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  courses  which 
will  be  offered  this  year. 

SOCI  500  (1  or  3)  PROBLEMS  IN  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY 

SOCI  505  (IV2)  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  AND  RESEARCH  IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

SOCI  510  (1 V2  or  3)  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS 
SOCI  51 1 (1  V2  or  3)  RESEARCH  DESIGN 
SOCI  530  (1  V2  or  3)  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 
SOCI  535  (1  V2  or  3)  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  PROCESSES 
SOCI  590  (1  V2  or  3 or  6)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
SOCI  599  (3  or  6)  THESIS 


WOMEN’S  STUDIES 


Two  courses.  Women’s  Studies  200  A and  B,  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  women’s  issues  and  to  feminist  studies.  There  are  a number  of  other 
courses  on  campus  that  deal  with  particular  aspects  of  Women’s  Studies 
in  the  contexts  of  the  various  disciplines.  Students  interested  in  further 
information  should  contact  the  instructors  of  Women’s  Studies  A and  B 
or  members  of  the  Women’s  Studies  Committee;  Profs.  M.J.  Callahan 
(Social  Work),  C.  Booke  (English),  E.P.  Tsurumi  (History),  J.R.  Waelti- 
Walters  (French). 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  offers  non-degree  courses  on  a 
variety  of  themes  within  Women’s  Studies.  For  more  information  call 
University  Extension,  Women’s  Studies  Program  Coordinator,  local 
8451. 

WS  200  A (1 1/2)  WOMEN  IN  SOCIETY:  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

This  is  an  interdisciplinary  and  cross-cultural  course  about  women  and 
their  roles  in  society.  Using  an  African  novel  as  starting  point,  the  course 


raises  a number  of  feminist  kssues.  Historical,  anthropological, 
biological,  and  philosophical  sources  will  be  examined  as  appropriate. 

Prerequisite;  Second-year  standing  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(3-0) 

WS  200  B (1  ’/!)  WOMEN  IN  SOCIETY;  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

In  this  interdisciplinary  and  cross-cultural  course,  a North  American 
utopian  novel  will  provide  the  basis  for  analysis  of  contemporary 
women’s  experiences  and  of  theoretical  models  for  change.  Some 
assumptions  and  research  models  that  feminist  scholarship  brings  to  the 
study  of  psychology',  political  science,  linguistics,  sociology,  and 
education  will  be  examined, 

Prerequisite;  Second-year  standing  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(3-o; 
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Professor. 

John  W.  Mackie,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Michigan),  M.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Adjunct 
Assistant  Professor. 

R.  Anne  McLaughlin,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.S.  (Ore.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Mary  M.  O’Sullivan,  B.Ed.  (Thomond  College  of  Education),  M.A.  (U. 

of  Vic.),  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Assistant  Professor. 

Leslie  H.  Peake,  Dip.  in  P.E.  (St.  Paul’s  Coll.,  Bristol),  M.Sc. 

(Springfield  Coll.),  Assistant  Professor. 

J.  Norgrove  Penny,  B.Sc.,  M.D.  (Alta.),  F.R.C.S.  (C.),  Adjunct 
Assistant  Professor. 

Geraldine  H.  Van  Gyn,  B.A.  (W.  Ont.),  M.Sc.  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Stewart  R.  Petersen,  B.A.,  M.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Academic 
Assistant. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS  IN  EDUCATION 

Roger  A.  Ruth,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Kansas  State  Teachers’  Coll.),  Ph.D. 
(Calif.,  Berkeley),  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
D^artment. 

David  J.  Chabassol,  B.A.,  B.Ed.  (Acadia),  M.Ed.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Alta.), 
Professor. 
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John  A.  l)o\Miin({,  B.A.,  Th  D..  D.Lit..  (London),  Profes,sor. 

bonald  W.  Kno\vle,s.  B.A..  B.Kd..  M.Ed.,  Ph  D.  (Alta  ),  Profes,sor, 

Ceoffrcv  P.  Ma.son,  B.A.,  M.A.,  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D,  (Wash.  St.), 
Brofe.vsor. 

R.  Vanc-ePcavv,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Colo.  St.  Coll.),  D Ed,  (Ore.),  Profe.ssor. 

Daniel  C.  Bachor,  B.Ed.,  M.Se.  (Calgary),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate 
Profes,sor. 

Rey  A.  Carr,  B.A.  (Calif,,  L.A,),  M.A.  (San  Fran.  St.),  Ph.D.  (Calif., 
Berkeley),  A.s.s(K'iate  Profes,sor. 

C.  Brian  Harvey,  B.A.  (Brandon),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  St.),  A,s.sociate 
Profes-sor, 

Walter  Muir,  B.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D,  (Alta.),  A,s,sociate  Profe.s.sor. 

Hugh  Taylor,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.Ed,  (Ore.  St.),  Ed.D.  (Wa,sh.  St.), 
As.sociate  Profe.s.sor, 

Henrv  G.  Tiniko,  B.S.  (Kutztown  St.  Coll.),  M.A.,  Ed.D.  (111  ). 
A.s.sociate  Professor. 

Beverly  A.  Timmons,  B.A.  (Chico  St.  Coll.),  M.S.,  D.Ed.  (Ore.). 
Associate  Professor. 

Ronald  E.  Tinney,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Minn.),  Associate  Profe.s.sor. 

Max  R.  Uhlemann,  B.S.,  M.S..  Ph.D.  (Colorado  St.),  As.sociate 
Professor, 

M.  Honore  France,  B.Sc.  (Tennessee),  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.  (Mass.),  A.s.sistant 
Professor. 

Gerald  Richard  Guest,  B.A.  (Brit,  Col.),  M.A,,  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.).  Part- 
time  Adjunct  A.ssistant  Profes.sor  (1983-84). 

Geoffrey  G.  Hett.  B.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.S.,  Ph  D.  (Ore.),  As.sistant 
Professor. 

Stephen  D.  Lustig,  B.A.  (Adelphi),  M.A.  (City  Unis,  of  N.Y.),  Ph.D. 
(U.  of  Vic.),  Part-time  Adjunct  Assistant  Profe.ssor  (1983-84). 

Joel  Nessman,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Wi.se.),  Ed.D.  (Wash.  St.).  Part-time 
Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

Jim  Ricks,  B.A.  (Oklahoma),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  Part-time  Adjunct 
Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

Donald  S.  Andresvs,  B.A.  (W.  Wash.  St.),  M.Sc.  (Mass.).  Visiting 
Lecturer  (1983-84). 

Ethne  Ann  Erskine,  B.A.  (S.  Africa).  M.A,  (Gonzaga),  Visiting  Lecturer 
(1983-84). 

David  R,  Tetting,  B.S.  (Concordia),  M.A.  (Michigan  State),  Visiting 
Lecturer  (1983-84). 

Opal  Mills,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  D.C.S.  (Tor.).  Part-time  Senior  Academic 
Assistant. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Edward  E.  Owen,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Auckland),  Ph  D.  (Pidin  ),  Pro- 
fe.s.sor and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Cary  F.  Coulson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  fc)d.D.  (Tor.),  Professor. 
Werner  W.  Liedtke,  B.Ed.  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Professor. 

Irvin  K.  Burbank,  B.Ed.  (Alta.),  M.S.,  Pid.D.  (Utah  St.),  Ass<x.iate 
Professor. 

William  K,  Cross,  B.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  P)d.D.  (Wash.  St  ). 
Associate  Profe.ssor. 

Robert  H,  Fowler,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Queen's).  Ph.D.  (Duke).  Ass<K'iate 
Profes,sor, 

John  F".  Hall.  A.B.,  A.M.  (Stanford),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.  St.),  Assfx.iate 
Profes.sor. 

Edgar  B.  Horne,  B.A. Sc.,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col  ).  Ph  D.  (111.). 
As.sociate  Profes.sor. 

David  R.  Stronck,  A.B.  (St.  Patrick's  Coll.,  Calif.).  M.S..  Ph  D.  (Ore. 
St.).  As.sociate  Professor, 

Robert  Swailes,  B.S. A,  (Man.),  M.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  A.ssociatc  Profe,s.sor. 
Paul  F.  Thomas,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Tor.),  M.A.  (Waterloo).  M.P)d..  Ph  D. 
(Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 

James  H.  Vance,  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  M.A.  (W'ash.),  Ph.D.  (Alta.).  Associate 
Professor. 

Richard  L.  Williams,  B.S.  (St.  Cloud  St.  Coll,),  M.S.  (Cornell),  Ph  D. 

(Wash,  St.),  As.sociate  Profes.sor. 

Larry  D,  Yore,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Minn.),  A,s.sociate  Profe.ssor. 

John  J.  Sheppy,  B.A.,  M.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 

James  C.  Montgomery,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Visiting  Lecturer  (1983-84). 


DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 

William  K.  Cross,  B.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  Ed.  D.  (Wash.  St.). 
Director. 

Donna  M.  Oswald,  B.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Lecturer  (1983-84). 
Kenneth  R.  Frey,  B.A.  (Sheffield),  M.Ed.  (West.  Wash.  St.  Coll  ). 
Coordinator  of  School  Experiences  (Secondary) . 
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PROGRAMS  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 


The  Faculty  of  Education  offers  programs  which  lead  to  teaching 
credentials  and  programs  which  do  not  lead  to  teaching  credentials. 
Each  of  these  programs  is  listed  below  accompanied  by  the  appropriate 
page  reference.  All  applicants  are  asked  to  familiarize  them.selves  with 


the  general  information  found  under  the  following  headings:  Admission 
to  the  Facults  of  Education.  Academic  Regulations,  and  Profe.ssional 
Preparation. 


PROGRAMS  LEADING  TO  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 


In  order  to  teach  in  the  public  .schools  of  British  Columbia  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a teaching  certificate  from  the  Provincial  Ministry 
of  Education.  Application  for  a teaching  certificate  mav  be  made 
upon  completion  of  an  approved  university  program.  The  level  of 
certificate  is  based  on  the  number  of  complete  years  of  approved 
academic/specialist  and  professional  preparation  bevond  secondary’ 
school  graduation.  This  preparation  must  include  at  feast  one  year  of 
basic  teacher  education  involving  supervised  practice  teaching. 

Included  in  the  program  description  below  is  the  teaching 
credential  for  which  the  student  is  eligible.  Students  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  various  routes  available  towards  elementary 
(grades  K-VII)  or  secondary  (grades  VIIl-XIl)  school  teaching. 

ELEMENTARY  CURRICULUM 

BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE page  146 

This  is  a five  year  program  leading  to  a degree  in  Education  and  to 
teacher  certification.  Students  follow  programs  to  enable  them  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  public  schools  of  British  Columbia  with  a 
practicum  option  in  Primary  (grades  K-III)  or  Intermediate  (grades 
IV-VII).  Students  may  begin  the  program  at  a regional  college  and 
transfer  to  the  University  for  Year  Two  or  Year  Three.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  a Standard  Certificate  and  to  teach  after  four  years  of  the  five 
year  program  except  on  the  Physical  Education  Specialist  Program 


where  the  degree  must  be  completed  for  certification.  A Professional 
Certificate  may  be  obtained  after  five  complete  years. 

POST-DEGREE  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM  page  151 

The  post-degree  program  is  composed  of  two  parts.  Completion  of 
the  first  year  qualifies  candidates  for  a teaching  certificate.  Those 
who  complete  the  second  year  will  qualify  for  a Bachelor  of 
Education  degree. 

SECONDARY  CURRICULUM 

BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE page  152 

This  is  a five-year  program  leading  to  a degree  in  Education  and  to 
teacher  certification.  The  degree  requires  specialization  in  one  or  two 
teaching  subject  areas  normally  taught  in  the  public  secondary 
schools  of  British  Columbia.  On  comi^etion  of  the  five-year  degree 
the  student  is  eligible  for  the  Professional  Certificate. 

POST-DEGREE  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM page  157 

The  post-degree  program  is  composed  of  two  parts.  Completion  of 
the  first  year  qualifies  candidates  for  a teaching  certificate.  Those 
who  complete  the  second  year  will  qualify  for  a Bachelor  of 
Education  degree. 


PROGRAMS  NOT  LEADING  TO  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

Major  in  Human  Performance page  159 

Major  in  Leisure  Studies page  159 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

Major  in  Human  Performance page  160 


These  are  degree  programs  designed  to  aid  students  in  preparing 
for  opportunities  in  the  broad  field  of  physical  activity  outside  the 
school  .setting  through  recreational,  business  and  government 


agencies.  The  School  of  Physical  Education  is  responsible  for  these 
programs. 

PROGRAM  IN  NATIVE  INDIAN  LANGUAGE 
TEACHER  TRAINING page  161 

A two  year  program  leading  to  a special  licence  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  prepares  individuals  to  function  as  con- 
sultants, co-ordinators,  or  resource  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  native 
languages  in  communities  or  schools  of  British  Columbia. 


CO  OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Plea.se  refer  to  page  26  of  the  Calendar  for  a general  description  of 
Co-operative  Education. 

Admission  to  and  completion  of  Co-operative  Education  Programs 
are  governed  by  individual  departmental  requirements.  As  a 
required  part  of  the  program,  students  are  employed  for  specific 


Work  Terms,  each  with  a minimum  duration  of  13  weeks.  This 
employment  is  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  student  s course  of 
studies  and  individiual  interest. 

Details  of  the  program  in  the  School  of  Physical  Education, 
Leisure  Studies  Major,  are  outlined  on  page  159  of  the  Calendar. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE 
MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 
DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 


page  209 
page  209 
page  209 


Graduate  degrees  in  Education  are  offered  through  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies.  General  information  about  these  degrees  may  be 
found  on  pages  202  and  209  of  the  Calendar. 


Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  Facultv  of  Education, 
or  the  Education  Departmental  Graduate  Advisers.  Students  seeking 
teacher  certification  should  first  consult  the  Education  Advising 
Centre. 
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ACADEMIC  ADVICE 


Students  needing  advice  about  any  of  the  under^aduate  courses  or 
programs  offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  (including  the  Post-Degree 
Professional  Programs)  should  consult  the  Education  Advising  Centre, 
Room  A250,  MacLaurin  Building,  or  write  to  that  office  for  in- 
formation. 1 • j I 

All  undergraduate  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  are  requmed  to 
make  a commitment  to  a particular  program.  The  Education  Advising 
Centre  will  prepare  a Program  Outline  for  each  student  based  on  current 


Faculty  regulations.  All  previously  completed  work  will  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  student’s  choice  of  program  and  teaching  areas.  The 
Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  review  any  program  or  course  work  that  is 
more  than  ten  years  old.  Additional  work  may  be  required  if  courses 

taken  ten  or  more  years  ago  are  outdated. 

All  students  are’  advised  to  confirm  program  requirements  with  the 
Advising  Centre  before  registering  in  any  session. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 


Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  must  meet 
general  University  requirements  described  on  pages  8-13,  as  well  as 
general  Faculty  and  specific  program  requirements. 

The  University  of  Victoria  reserves  the  right  to  limit  enrolment  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education  and  to  refuse  admission  to  the  various  programs  of 
the  Faculty.  Such  factors  as  available  space  and  facilities,  teaching 
positions  available  in  the  schools,  academic  qualifications,  general 
suitability  of  the  applicant  for  teaching,  physical  abilities,  and  English 
usage  will  be  taken  into  account. 


INTERVIEW  REQUIREMENT  (Suspended  1984) 

Those  students  seeking  entry  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  for  the  first 
time  and  others  who  may  be  specifically  referred,  must  be  interviewed 
by  personnel  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  judging 
suitability'  for  the  teaching  profession.  The  interview  program  is 
scheduled  for  February  througn  June.  Appointments  may  be  made  by 
contacting  the  Education  Advising  Centre.  Applicants  whose  place  of 
residence  makes  it  difficult  to  travel  to  Victoria  for  the  interview  should 
write  to  this  office  before  the  end  of  May  to  determine  whether  alternate 
arrangements  may  be  made. 

The  professional  judgment  of  those  conducting  the  interviews  will  be 
deemea  sufficient  grounds  for  recommending  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  an  application.  A candidate  whose  suitability  for  teaching  is 
questioned  by  an  interviewer  will  be  referred  to  a Review  Committee. 
Appeal  procedures  are  available. 

Teachers  holding  valid  British  Columbia  teaching  certificates  or 
whose  training  ana  experience  have  been  in  Canada,  U.S.A.,  U.K., 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  are  exempt  from  the  interview  requirement. 

Human  Performance  and  Leisure  Studies  applicants  are  also  exempt 
this  requirement. 

QUOTA  RESTRICTIONS 

Admission  to  the  Eaculty  of  Education  may  be  restricted  by  quotas.  If 
quotas  are  placed  on  any  year  or  program,  not  all  qualified  applicants 
will  necessarily  be  accepted. 

At  the  time  of  preparation  of  this  Calendar  (January  1984),  maximum 
enrolments  had  been  established  for  all  professional  years,  the  Physical 
Education  teaching  area  and  the  degree  programs  in  Human  Per- 
formance and  Leisure  Studies. 

Selection  criteria  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  Further  details 
are  available  from  the  Faculty  of  Education  Advising  Centre  and  the 
School  of  Physical  Education. 

ADMISSION  TO  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Entry  into  all  programs  in  the  School  of  Physical  Education  is  limited: 
the  Bachelor  of  Education  degrees  in  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching;  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Human  Per- 
formance; and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Leisure  Studies.  Selection  is 
carried  out  bv  the  School  of  Physical  Education  each  spring  or  early 
summer  for  the  following  fall  term.  Please  refer  to  pages  8 to  13  for 
academic  admission  requirements. 


Those  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  admission  should  obtain  the 
following  forms  from  Admission  Services: 

1.  An  Application  for  Admission  Form  (or  an  Application  for  Re- 
registration if  previously  registered  at  the  University  of  Victoria)  and 
submit  it  to  Admission  Services  early  in  the  spring.  This  form  must 
indicate  which  degree  program  is  desired. 

2.  A Physical  Education  Form  and  return  it  to  Admission  Services  at 

least  30  days  prior  to  attending  the  physical  education  selection  ’ 
testing.  This  form,  besides  giving  a record  of  relevant  experience,  will  | 
serve  as  an  application  to  attend  the  testing.  i 

3.  A Medical  History  Form.  This  form  requires  a medical  examination  ! 
by  the  applicant’s  own  physician  and  must  be  returned  to  University 
Health  Services. 

Information  about  the  procedures  for  selection  testing  is  included  with 
the  Physical  Education  Experience  Form.  Students  must  arrange  to  i 
attend  one  of  the  selection  testing  sessions:  either  March  23,  1984;  or 
June  25-26,  1984.  j 

Notification  of  acceptance  or  rejection  will  be  sent  by  Admission  i 
Services  (or  Records  Services)  when  all  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Physical  Education  have  been  completed.  This  may  not  be  ' 
until  late  summer. 

Those  candidates  who  fail  to  qualify  for  acceptance  and  who  intend  to 
re-apply  in  the  next  session  should  consult  an  Adviser  in  the  Education 
Advising  Centre  to  determine  an  appropriate  program  of  courses. 

Accepted  candidates  will  register  in  tbe  Faculty  of  Education 
irrespective  of  the  intended  degree.  It  should  be  noted  that  Faculty  of 
Education  regulations  will  appdy  to  Physical  Education  students  in  all 
programs  except  where  specific  programs  have  requirements  that 
supersede  those  of  the  Faculty. 

LIMITATION  OF  CREDIT  ON  PROGRAMS 

Because  of  the  accelerating  rate  of  change  in  subject  matter,  students  i 
may  not  always  receive  full  credit  for  w'ork  taken  more  than  ten  years  ^ 
earlier.  The  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee  will 
determine  what  credit  for  work  already  completed  will  be  applied  to  the  , 
candidate’s  chosen  program . 

Applicants  for  admission  or  acceptance  on  a degree  program  who  have 
completed  basic  professional  training  may  be  granted  up  to  18  units  of 
credit  for  that  professional  training  towards  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
deCTee.  This  is  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  Admissions  and 
Adjudication  Committee. 

Teachers  whose  professional  training  was  not  completed  within  ten  I 
years  prior  to  their  application  to  the  Faculty  must  submit  the  following  ' 
for  the  Committee’s  consideration:  | 

1.  resume  of  all  teaching  experience  including  dates,  locations  and 
grade  levels,  and  indicating  whether  full-time,  part-time,  or  sub- 
stitution; and 

2.  copies  of  the  most  recent  Superintendent’s  and/or  Principal’s  Reports;  i 

and  I 

3.  letter(s)  from  Principal(s)  attesting  to  teaching  effectiveness  in 

substitution  roles  if  applicable;  and  I 

4.  copy  of  Teacher’s  Card  as  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  i 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  YEARS 

Normally  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  must  obtain  a grade 
point  average  of  3.00  on  ever)’  session  attended  prior  to  professional  year, 
otherwise  they  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty.  Appeals 
for  re-admission  to  the  Faculty  must  be  made  in  writing  to  Records 
Services. 


PROFESSIONAL  YEAR 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  a teaching  credential, 
successful  completion  of  the  professional  year  (including  post-degree 
professional  programs)  requires  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  on  all 
courses  taken  during  that  year.  Students  who  do  not  obtain  3.00  nor- 
mally will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 
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POST-PROFESSIONAL  TRANSFER 

leaduTs  luxfptwl  on  the  di-nu-ntary  degreo  [irogram  must  obtain  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.(X)  on  at  least  30  units  of  courses  reipiired  to 
compute  Years  1-3  in  order  to  establish  eligibility  for  a teaching 
credential. 

PROBATION  ^ , 

Students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  a post-professional 
year  who  do  not  obtain  a sessional  grade  point  average  of  3.(W  will  be 
placed  on  Academic  Probation.  A student  who  is  on  Academic  Probabon 
and  whose  sessional  grade  point  average  falls  below  3.00  will  be 
to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty.  A sessional  grade  point  average  ot  J.OU  is 
sufficient  to  remove  a student  from  Academic  Probation. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  should  refer  to  the  general  statements  on  page  19  of  this 
Calendar.  In  exceptional  cases  when  proj^rarns  do  not  include  enough 
300  and  4(K)  level  courses  to  satisfy  21  units  in  the  degree,  the  Dean  may 
approve  the  inclusion  of  courses  at  the  7(K)  level.  In  addition,  to  btt 
eligible  for  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree,  the  candidate  must 
normally  have  earned: 

1 . a passing  grade  in  each  of  the  courses  comprising  the  degree  program; 

2.  a grade  point  average  of  3.(KJ  on  the  work  of  the  profc-ssional  vear; 

3.  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  as  specified  on  page  1.51  for  the  teaching 

areas  on  the  secondary  program;  .... 

4.  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  on  all  work  taken  subser^uent^  to  the 
professional  year.  Failed  courses  will  be  counted  in  computing  the 
grade  point  average. 


WITHDRAWAL 

The  Facultv  reserves  the  right  at  anv  time  to  require  anv  student  to 
withdraw  from  the  Faculty  where  it  believes  on  consideration  o 
scholarship,  professional  fitness  or  professional  conduct  that  the  student 
is  unsuited  for  the  teaching  profession.  Unsatisfactory  performance  in 
professional  seminars  may  be  considered  reason  to  rerjuire  a student  to 
withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  PRACTICA 

Students  are  referred  to  the  University  regulation  on  page  14. 

REPEAT  PRACTICUM 

Students  who  wish  to  repeat  ED-P  797  or  a secondary  curriculum, 
instruction  and  practicum  course  must  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admissions 
and  Adjudication  Committee  for  permission. 

CREDIT  FOR  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Phs'sical  activity  credit  is  limited  as  indicated  below: 

1 . B^Ed.  degrees  (elementary  and  secondary  curricula) 

(a)  Physical  Education  teaching  areas  and  specialist  program  - the 
number  of  units  specified  in  the  individual  degrees  for  activities. 

(b)  Non-Pbysical  Education  teaching  areas  - 3 units. 

2.  B.A.  degree  in  Human  Performance  --  1 ‘/a  units  beyond  the  program 
requirements. 

3.  B.Sc.  degree  in  Human  Performance  — 1 'A  units  beyond  the  program 
requirements. 

4.  B.A.  degree  in  Leisure  Studies  — I'/s  units  beyond  tbe  program 
requirements. 


Graduation  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  degrees  in  Human  Performance  and  Leisure  Studies  are  shown 
under  the  descriptions  for  these  programs  on  pages  159  and  160. 


GRADUATING  AVERAGE 

The  graduating  average  of  a student  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  shall 
be  determined  as  the  weighted  average  of  the  grade  point  values  of  the 
letter  grades  (other  than  COM)  assigned  to  .300  and  400  level  cour^ 
taken  or  challenged  at  this  University  and  accepted  for  credit  in  the 
student’s  program  in  the  Faculty.  If  the  total  unit  value  of  all  such 
courses  does  not  exceed  30,  all  such  courses  will  be  included  in  the 
average.  If  the  total  exceeds  30,  the  average  will  be  taken  on  a maximum 
of  30  units  of  sucb  courses  chosen  so  as  to  give  the  highest  average,  in- 
cluding, where  necessary,  the  appropriate  fraction  of  a course 

Students  whose  graduating  averages  are  3.50  or  higher  will  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  following  classes  on  the  basis  of  tbe  graduating  average: 

1.  First  Class,  an  average  of  6.50  or  bigber; 

0 Crif.r,r./4  r'lacc  a n H vprs (Jc  Bct wcoo  3 . 50  a od  6 . 49 . 


CREDIT  FOR  STUDIES  UNDERTAKEN 
AT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

Students  who  plan  to  undertake  work  at  other  institutions  are  required 
to  seek  prior  approval  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre  if  they  wish 
such  courses  to  be  credited  toward  a degree  at  tbe  University  of  Victoria. 
Students  are  referred  to  the  general  University  regulations  on  page  14. 


PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 


SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE,  STUDENT 
TEACHING  AND  SEMINARS 

School  experience,  student  teaching  and  seminars  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  elementary'  and  secondary  programs.  Requirements  for  these 
components  of  the  Bachelor  of  Education  elementary  programs  are 
outlined  in  the  course  descriptions  of  ED-P  197,  297  and  797  and  for  the 
secondary  programs  in  the  course  descriptions  of  ED-P398,  498  and  the 
secondary  curriculum,  instruction  and  practicum  courses. 

Students  should  be  aware  that  all  arrangements  for  school  experience 
and  student  teaching  are  made  through  the  School  Experience  Office 
which  is  located  in  the  MacLaurin  Building. 

Professional  Year  students  should  note  that  all  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  commence  with  school  experience.  Orientation  and 
placement  for  these  activities  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  September  4. 
In  order  to  provide  for  sufficient  school  placements  it  is  necessary  for 
each  professional  year  applicant  to  apply  for  school  experience  on  the 
form  provided  in  the  application  package  or  available  from  Records 
Services.  The  school  experience  form  must  be  returned  to  Admission 
Services  or  Records  Services  together  with  other  application  forms  by 
February  28. 

All  Education  students  undertaking  school  experience  during  the  year 
must  be  prepared  to  travel  to  any  school  in  the  three  local  school  districts 
of  Victoria,  Sooke  and  Saanich.  In  order  to  do  this,  students  should 
budget  an  additional  $100  to  $150  for  transportation.  Because  of  the 
heavy  use  of  the  three  local  school  districts  for  school  experience  in  the 
fall  and  winter  and  because  it  is  considered  important  that  students  gain 
expierience  in  non-metropolitan  areas,  students  should  note  that  they  will 
be  required  to  undertake  the  final  practicum  in  April-May  in  selected 
districts  outside  the  Victoria,  Sooke  and  Saanich  districts.  Extra  expense 
will  be  involved  and  students  should  budget  accordingly. 

Students  should  note  that  School  Districts  may  refuse  placements  and 
require  students  to  withdraw  from  practica  for  failure  to  abide  by  the 
School  Act  or  the  British  Columbia  Teachers’  Federation  Code  of  Ethics. 


ELEMENTARY  PROGRAMS 

ED-P  197  - 

Normally  students  will  be  required  to  bave  a two-week  school  ex- 
rience  following  final  examinations.  Transfer  students  taking  ED- 
197  and  297  in  the  same  academic  year  must  complete  ten  weekly- 
half-day  experiences  in  the  schools  as  well  as  meeting  the  ED-P  297 
school  experience  requirements. 

ED-P  297  - . r.  . . • 

Requires  a two-week  school  experience  following  final  examinations. 

ED-P  797  - . . „ u ■ u 

During  professional  year,  students  begin  in  September  with  an 
orientation  in  a local  school.  This  is  folTow-ed  by  Tuesday  morning 
visits  to  tbe  same  school  in  preparation  for  a six-week  practicum  later 
in  the  fall.  The  final  six-week  practicum  from  April  to  mid-May  will 
be  undertaken  in  selected  districts  across  the  Province. 


SECONDARY  PROGRAMS 

ED-P  398  - 

A school  experience  of  ten  half-days  in  local  schools.  A two-week 
post-session  practicum  may  be  required. 

ED-P  498  - 

Requires  a two-week  school  experience  following  final  examinations. 

Secondary  curriculum,  instruction  and  practicum  courses  - 

The  school  experience  component  of  the  professional  year  commences 
in  September  with  an  orientation  in  a local  school,  followed  by  a six- 
week  practicum  later  in  the  Fall  in  the  same  school.  The  final  six- 
week  practicum  from  April  to  mid-May  will  be  undertaken  in 
selected  districts  across  the  Province. 
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TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

The  University  does  not  issue  teaching  credentials  or  establish  salary 
categories.  The  following  is  based  on  current  information  and  Teacher 
Certification  Regulations  which  came  into  effect  July  1,  1974,  and  is 
provided  to  assist  students  in  securing  necessary  credentials  and 
evaluation.  Specific  q^uestions  regarding  individual  certificates,  etc., 
must  be  directed  to  the  authority  concerned.  Information  regarding 
policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
should  be  secured  by  contacting: 

Teacher  Services 
Ministry  of  Education 
Parliament  Buildings 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8V  2M4 
Telephone:  387-4611 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Education  requires  that  all  persons  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  British  Columbia  have  a valid 
teaching  credential. 

2.  Credentials  are  issued  by  the  Director  of  Teacher  Services,  Ministry 
of  Education,  Victoria,  B.C.,  on  application,  when  all  requirements 
including  university  preparation  are  deemed  to  have  been  completed. 
A credential  will  not  be  issued  to  an  applicant  who,  when  directed  to 
do  so  by  the  Ministry,  fails  to  provide  proof  that  he  is  of  good  moral 
character  and  a fit  and  proper  person  to  be  granted  a credential. 

3.  Credentials: 

(a)  Standard  Certificate: 

Requires  a minimum  3-year  approved  program  of  post -secondary 
school  studies  beyond  Grade  XII,  including  afmropriate  teacher 
education.  (Normally,  minimum  preparation  for  this  credential 
at  the  University  of  Victoria  is  four  years  on  the  elementary 
program  leading  to  Teacher  Qualification  Service  Category  4.) 

(b)  Professional  Certificate: 

Requires  a minimum  4-year  approved  program  of  post-secondary 
school  studies  beyond  Grade  XII,  including  basic  teacher 
education  and  qualification  for  a degree.  (Minimum  preparation 
for  this  credential  at  the  University  of  Victoria  is  five  years  and 
qualifies  the  applicant  for  Teacher  Qualification  Service 
Category  5.) 

4.  Application  for  a teaching  credential  must  be  made  to  the  Director  of 
Teacher  Services,  Ministry  of  Education,  Victoria,  B.C.  The  Records 
Services  Office  of  the  University  provides  the  Ministry  of  Education 
with  verification  of  the  applicant’s  standing  based  on  completion  of 
the  appropriate  years  of  a degree  program  or  the  Post-Degree 
Professional  Program.  In  the  case  of  undergraduates  such  verification 
can  only  be  provided  when  the  student  has  registered  in  a degree 
program  through  the  appropriate  academic  advising  centre. 

5.  Application  Procedure 

The  procedure  varies  with  the  student’s  degree  program  and 
registration  status. 

(a)  Introduction: 

(i)  The  Records  Office  of  the  University  sends  a Confidential 
Report  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Director  of 
Teacher  Services  three  times  a year.  The  reporting  periods  are 
Winter  Session,  May-June,  and  July-August.  An  up-to-date 
transcript  for  each  student  is  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  with 
the  R^ort. 

(ii)  The  Report  includes,  for  all  students  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  who  have  become  eligible  for  a first  certificate  or 
for  a change  in  certification  during  the  reporting  period, 
degree  and  teaching  area  information,  Professional  Year  date 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Program  Admission 

Initial  admission  to  the  elementary  degree  program,  other  than  in  the 
area  of  Phy.tical  Education,  may  be  granted  only  after  completion  of  at 
least  one  year  of  university  level  studies  acceptable  to  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

The  rerjuirements  for  admission  to  the  regular  elementary  programs 

(a)  admissibility  to  the  university;  and 

(b)  at  least  12  units  of  credit  including  3 units  of  English  (except  students 
who  have  successfully  completed  English  099  may  be  admitted  with 
1 'A  units  of  English);  and 


and  grade  point  average,  practicum  course  grade  results,  years 
completed,  and  class  of  completed  degree. 

Students  who  do  not  want  to  be  reported  on  the  above  basis 
must  submit  a written  request  to  Records  Services  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period.  Such  students  are  then 
responsible  for  making  their  own  arrangements  with  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

(b)  Application: 

(i)  B.Ed.  andP.D.P.P.: 

Application  for  a teaching  credential  is  made  directly  to  the 
Ministry  on  a form  available  from  the  Ministry  or  Records 
Services.  A copy  of  birth  or  baptismal  certificate  must  ac- 
company a first  application.  A transcript  need  not  be  ordered. 

(ii)  Other  degrees: 

Students  on  degree  programs  for  other  than  B.Ed.  or  P.D.P.P. 
apply  as  above,  but  must  also  request  that  the  Records  Office 
forward  a statement  of  degree  standing  and  official  transcript 
to  the  Ministry. 

(iii) Attendance  elsewhere  with  permission: 

When  an  official  transcript  is  received  verifying  the  com- 
pletion of  course  work  that  alters  a student’s  certification 
status,  that  fact  will  be  reported  to  the  Ministry.  A transcript 
need  not  be  ordered. 

(iv) All  other  cases: 

The  student  should  request  the  Records  Office  to  report  to  the 
Ministry  on  the  level  of  degree  program  completed,  and 
should  also  apply  to  the  Ministry  for  the  appropriate  cer- 
tificate. 

6.  Except  where  an  expiry  date  is  specified  on  a credential  at  the  time  of 
issue,  any  Professional  or  Standard  Certificate  is  valid  for  life  unless 
suspended  or  cancelled  for  cause.  No  expiry  date  shall  be  specified 
where  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  application  for  initial  cer- 
tification, the  applicant  has  completea  an  approved  teacher 
preparation  program  at  a British  Columbia  post-secondary  in- 
stitution. 

TEACHER  QUALIFICATION  SERVICE  CATEGORY 

Many  school  boards  base  salary  on  the  category  established  by  the 
Teacher  Qualification  Service  of  the  British  Columbia  School  Trustees 
Association  and  the  British  Columbia  Teachers’  Federation.  The  Service 
determines  this  category  only  upon  application  by  a teacher,  and  only 
when  a British  Columbia  teaching  credential  has  already  been  granted 
by  the  Ministry.  Categories  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  complete  years  on 
an  approved  program . 

Transcripts  of  University  of  Victoria  course  work  and  application 
forms  maybe  obtained  from  Records  Services  at  the  University.  Requests 
for  additional  information  should  be  directed  to: 

Teacher  Qualification  Service, 

Room  210-2609  Granville  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C.  V6H  3H3 
Telephone;  736-5484 

Teachers  who  hold  the  four-year  Bachelor  of  Education  (Elementary) 
degree  may  qualify  for  the  Teacher  Qualification  Service’s  Category  5 By 
completing  an  approved  program  consisting  of  a minimum  of  15  units  of 
upper  level  courses.  The  courses  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Teacher 
Qualification  Service. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEGREE  COMPLETION 

Students  who  require  a statement  verifying  completion  of  their  degree 
before  official  transcripts  are  available  should  contact  the  Records 
Officer,  Professional  Programs,  Office  of  the  Administrative  Registrar. 


(ELEMENTARY  CURRICULUM) 

(c)  a sessional  ^ade  point  average  of  3.00  on  the  most  recent  session  of  at 
least  12' units  (if  fewer  than  12  units  were  taken  in  the  most  recent 
session,  the  grade  point  average  will  be  computed  for  a cumulative 
total  of  at  least  12  units);  and 

(d)  fulfilment  of  the  interview  requirement  designated  by  the  Faculty 
(see  page  144  for  details),  unless  waived  by  an  ED-P  197  Seminar 
Leader; 

and  in  addition,  for  admission  to  this  program  at  any  point  prior  to  the 
professional  year: 

(e)  a science  to  the  Grade  11  level  or  3 units  of  an  acceptable  laboratory 
science. 

App^licants  for  the  Physical  Education  programs  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Faculty  provided  they  meet  general  university  admission 
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rociuirctm-nts  and  art'  at-ti-iitwl  l)\  thf  ScIkm)!  of  Physical  Kducation. 
Further  details  may  be  found  on  panes  9 and  143.  All  such  students 
accepted  into  Year  One  in  the  Faculty  must  meet  the  admission 
retiuirements  of  the  elementary  pronram  in  their  first  year  or  the\  will  be 
re<|uired  to  withdraw  from  the  Facults , 

Teachers  who  wdsh  to  be  accepted  on  this  program  with  credit  from 
other  institutions  including  professional  training,  must  first  make  ap- 
plication in  the  normal  manner  to  University  Admission  Services  as 
detailed  on  page  8 under  Application  for  Admission,  number  4,  Those 
who.se  studies  commenced  more  than  ten  years  ago  are  also  referred  to 
the  section  entitled  Limitation  of  Credit  on  Programs  on  page  144. 

2.  Year  Three  Admission 

In  order  to  be  acc-eptable  for  registration  in  Year  Three  of  any 
program  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  students  must  have  at  least  3 units 
of  English. 

3.  Professional  Year  Admission 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  professional  year  of  any  of  the 
elementary  programs  described  below  are; 

(a)  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  Records  Services  no  later  than 
February  28. 

(b)  All  courses  specified  for  the  pre-professional  years  of  any  program 
must  be  complete. 

(c)  A grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C -t- ) must  have  been  ob- 
tained on 

(i)  the  most  recently  completed  session;  and 

(ii)  the  most  recent  two  years  of  at  least  30  units. 

Normally,  all  of  the  above  requirements  must  be  complete  by  June  30 
of  the  year  in  which  an  applicant  wishes  to  begin  the  professional  year.  If 
an  applicant  is  unable  to  meet  this  deadline  and  wishes  to  complete 
requirements  during  the  summer  session,  he  must  write  to  the  Faculty 
Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee,  c/o  the  Education  Advising 
Centre,  indicating  why  he  believes  his  circumstances  to  be  unusual,  and 
requesting  permission  to  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  nis  work  during  the  summer  period.  The  Committee  will  not 
accept  work  completed  during  the  summer  to  raise  a deficient  grade 
point  average,  but  may  accept  courses  taken  to  meet  requirements  when 
the  grade  point  average  is  already  sufficient. 

Applicants  for  the  professional  year  should  be  aware  that  the  Faculty 
of  Education  has  maximum  enrolment  limits  and  that  therefore  all 
qualified  applicants  are  not  guaranteed  acceptance.  Applicants  will  be 
notified  regarding  their  admissibility  as  soon  as  possible,  but  final  ac- 
ceptance may  notte  until  late  July. 

September  4,  1984  is  the  firm  deadline  for  registration  in  the 
professional  year. 


would  then  take  the  Transitional  I’re-I'rofessional  Year  Three  as  their 
third  year  at  the  University.  .Students  who  want  a program  in  Physical 
Education  usually  must  come  to  Victoria  for  Year  Two. 

Other  than  on  the  Physical  Education  S|)ecialist  program,  the  fifth 
year  may  be  completed  by  summer  sessions  or  extension  courses. 

Teachers  who  are  accepted  on  this  program  with  credit  from  other 
institutions  including  professional  training,  should  obtain  a Program 
Outline  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre  as  .soon  as  Admis.sions 
Servic'es  has  provided  them  with  a Statement  of  Transfer  Credit.  This 
program  will  be  modified  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  training  and 
experience.  In  cases  where  the  professional  training  was  completed  more 
than  10  years  ago,  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee 
will  determine  what  credit  will  be  granted  by  the  Admissions  Services 
and  what  credit  will  be  used  toward  Uie  program. 

Graduation  requirements  are  found  on  pages  19  and  145. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  minimum  degree  requirement  normally  is  successful  completion 


of  the  following: 

Required  Education  courses  .36 '/» -41  units 

Required  courses  from  other  faculties 18-21  units 

Teaching  area/concentration/electives  18-19‘/j  units 


TOTAL  ...  77  units 

PROGRAM  BY  YEARS 

1.  Regular  Program 

Year  One:  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

'ED-P197 

ENGL  115/116or  121/122 

HIST  230  (or  other  Canadian  history  with 
permission  of  the  Education 

Advising  Centre) 

MATH  160  or  other  approved  mathematics  . . . 

PSYC  100 

^Three  units  from:  ANTH  lOOA,  lOOB,  200,  321; 

GEOG  lOlA,  lOIB,  205A,  205B; 

SOCI  100,  200  

Year  Two:  Faculty  of  Education 

‘AE  101 2 

‘ME  104  2 

‘PE  147 2 

5 Approved  Laboratory  Science 0 to  4 '/j 

'ENGL  215 l‘/t 

'THEA150 IVt 

'Teaching  area/concentration/electives l‘/«to6 15 


PROGRAM 

The  elementary  program  provides  course  work  necessary  for  basic 
teacher  certification  on  completion  of  the  first  four  years,  ana  for  higher 
certification  and  the  Bachelor  of  Education  (Elementary  Curriculum) 
degree  following  a fifth  year.  The  program  consists  of  specified  academic 
courses  from  other  faculties,  professional  studies  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  and  courses  to  complete  the  requirements  of  a teaching  area 
or  concentration.  In  some  cases  electives  may  be  included. 

Year  Four  is  the  professional  year  in  which  students  spend  an  extended 
time  in  the  schools  and  take  courses  on  campus  that  are  directly  related 
to  their  professional  training.  In  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
professional  year,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  as  specified  in 
the  section  above  entitled  Professional  Year  Admission.  Normally  all 
cours^  listed  for  this  year  are  taken  as  a coordinated  program  during  one 
full  winter  session.  Because  of  the  professional  involvement  off-campus 
during  this  year,  students  are  not  normally  permitted  to  take  courses  in 
addition  to  those  specified.  Any  exceptions  must  have  approval  from  the 
Education  Advising  Centre. 

Students  who  complete  the  first  four  years  of  the  program  with  a 
wade  point  average  of  3.00  on  the  professional  year  will  be  reported  to 
the  Ministry  of  Education  as  eligible  for  the  Standard  Certificate, 
c the  Physical  Education  Specialist  program  do  not  bwome 

eligible  tor  certification  until  they  have  completed  their  degree. 

Students  who  wish  to  attend  a college  may  take  up  to  two  years  of 
work  tovvard  this  program  through  appropriate  transfer  courses.  It  is 
suggested  that  advi^  be  sought  from  the  Advising  Centre  to  ensure  that 
all  course  taken  will  apply  to  the  specific  program  chosen.  Because  the 
colleges  do  not  offer  transferable  courses  in  Education,  the  program  will 
I jnop'f’ed  for  anyone  who  takes  two  years  in  this  manner.  Such 
student  would  take  all  the  academic  requirements  (including  electives) 
ot  the  tirst  three  years  as  specified,  in  their  two  years  at  cdlege;  and 


Year  Three:  Pre-Professional  Year  - Regular 


ED-B331 l‘/i 

ED-B  430  1 >/. 

'ED-D200 IVi 

ED-D305 3 

'ED-P297  l>/j 

'Teaching  area/concentration/electives 6 15. 


Year  Three:  Pre-Professional  Year  - Transitional 

AE  101 2 

ME  104  2 

ED-B  331 1>/, 

ED-B  430  1 >/j 

PE  147 2 

•ED-D  200  1 >/i 

ED-D  305  3 

'ED-P197 1'-^, 

*ED-P  297  1 i/j  ....  16'  j or  15 


'Year  Four:  Professional  Year 

ED-B  359  1 

ED-B  748  IV, 

ED-B  749  IV. 

ED-D  337  iVi 

ED-D  400  1 

ED-E  385  IV. 

ED-E  743  2 

ED-E  745  1 

ED-E  746  1 

ED-P797  3 151 


Eligible  for  STANDARD  CERTIFICATE 


148  Faculty  oj  Education 


Year  Five: 

’“ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  3 

"ED-B  450  (Primary) 

or  ED-B  451  (Intermediate)  . 3 or  1 ‘/j 

Teaching  area/concentration/electives  9orl0*/2  

Total  Units  for  Degree ' ' 

Eligible  for  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE 

'Students  who  do  not  have  a science  to  the  Grade  11  level  must  obtain 
credit  for  3 units  of  an  acceptable  laboratorv  science  in  first  year.  It  is 
recommended  that  this  be  taken  in  place  of  the  social  studies  which  may 
be  deferred  to  second  year. 

This  course  will  be  marked  INC,  COM,  N or  F.  To  be  eligible  for 
awards,  students  must  complete  a minimum  of  15  units  in  each  year  of 
which  13 ‘/2  must  be  graded.  College  transfer  students  may  take  this 
course  in  Year  Three. 

^An  elective  may  be  substituted  if  Geography  12  has  been  completed 
within  the  past  ten  years. 

Those  who  choose  the  Art  area  should  take  AE  103  in  lieu  of  AE  101; 
those  who  choose  the  Music  area  must  take  ME  106  and  1 ‘/i  additional 
approved  units  in  lieu  of  ME  104.  College  transfer  students  will  take 
these  courses  in  Year  Three  and  will  substitute  teaching  area/con- 
centration/electives in  Year  Two. 

‘Students  are  expected  to  acquire  background  in  each  of  the  three  areas 
of  general  science:  biological;  physical,  and  earth  science. 

Those  who  have  completed,  within  the  past  ten  years,  all  three  of 
Biology  11,  Physics  11,  and  Earth  Science  11,  may  substitute  an  elective 
for  the  science  requirement.  Students  with  any  two  of  these  need 
complete  only  an  approved  1 */2  units  of  ED-E  145  or  other  approved 
science.  Those  with  any  one  of  these  or  Chemistry  1 1 must  complete  an 
approved  3 units  of  science  from  ED-E  145,  Physics  103,  Astronomy  120, 
Geography  203A/B. 

Students  who  have  no  senior  secondary  science  (within  the  past  ten 
years)  are  required  to  complete  4 Vi  units  of  ED-E  145  or  other  approved 
science. 

Physical  Education  141,  241A,  or  241B  are  acceptable  to  meet  the 
biological  science  requirement. 

Students  who  transfer  from  colleges  or  other  institutions  directly  into  the 
Transitional  Year  Three  of  the  program  may  substitute  equivalent 
courses,  but  must  obtain  background  in  biological  and  physical  sciences 
from  secondary  and  post-secondary  level  courses.  No  more  than  three 
units  will  be  required. 

'College  transfer*students  may  substitute  the  equivalent  of  ENGL  200. 
201,  202  or  203.  Courses  given  transfer  credit  as  ENGL  "200  lesel"  are 
not  normally  acceptable  to  meet  this  requirement.  Students  who  do  not 
have  credit  for  ENGL  115  with  a grade  of  lea.st  C -t-  or  215  mu.st  satisfy 
an  English  competency  examination  prior  to  entry  to  Year  Four. 

'Students  are  required  to  complete  a teaching  area  or  concentration  as 
part  of  the  degree  requirements.  Note  that  the  degree  mu.st  include  at 
lea.st  21  upper  level  units. 

'These  courses  should  be  taken  concurrently  and  will  be  marked  INC. 
COM,  N or  F.  To  be  eligible  for  awards,  students  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  15  units  in  each  year  of  which  13  V2  must  be  graded. 

These  courses  mu.st  be  taken  in  the  year  specified. 

'“Should  be  taken  in  Year  Three  for  students  planning  an  area  in  Early 
Childhood  Education,  Language  Arts  or  Learning  Assistance. 

"Students  on  the  Early  Childhood  Education  teaching  area,  primary 
emphasis,  should  take  ED-B  450. 

2.  Physical  Education  Program 

Normally  college  .students  mu.st  transfer  to  the  University  fof  Year 
Two. 


'Year  One:  Faculty  of  Education 

'ED-P  197 1 '/2 

ENGL  115/116or  121/122 3 

HIST  230  (or  other  Canadian  history  with 

^rmission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre)  . . 3 

MATH  160  or  other  approved  mathematics 3 

PE  143 1 1/2 

PSYC  100 3 

‘.Approved  PE  activities 1 V2 16  Vi 

Year  Two: 

AE  101 2 

ME  104  2 

ENGL  215 IV2 


‘Approved  Laborators  Science 3 

PE  141  . .' 

PE  345  1 2 

‘Approved  PE  activities  2 

THEA  150 1'2 

Year  Three:  Pre-Professional  Year 

ED-B  .331 

ED-B  430  

PE  241B 

PE  346  

PE  446  

‘Approved  PE  activities 

‘ED-D200  

ED-D  305  

'ED-P297  


'Year  Four:  Professional  Year 

ED-B  359  1 

ED-B  748  1 ‘ 2 

ED-B  749  1 ' 2 

ED-D 337  I's 

ED-D  400  1 ‘''2 

ED-E  385  1 ' 2 

ED-E  743  2 

ED-E  745  1 

ED-E  746  1 

ED-P797 3 15 ‘2 

Eligible  for  STANDARD  CERTIFICATE 

Year  Five: 

ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  3 

ED-B  450  (Primary), 

or  ED-B  451  (intermediate)  3 or  1 ‘ 2 

‘Approved  PE  activities 1 

PE  344  1‘2 

One  and  one-half  units  from:  PE  142, 

341.  342,  371, 442.  443,  444.  445, 

461.463  1>2 

'Three  units  from : ANTH  lOOA,  lOOB.  200.  321; 

GEOG  lOlA,  lOlB.  205A.  205B; 

SOCI  100.  200  3 

'Electives  2 or  3' 2 15 

Total  Units  for  Degree 77 

Eligible  for  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE 

'Students  accepted  into  Physical  Education  and  admitted  to  Year  One  of 
the  Facultv  of  Education  must  meet  the  normal  recjuirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  degree  program  as  stated  on  page  146  in  their  first  year,  or 
they  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 

This  course  will  be  marked  INC.  COM.  N or  F.  To  Ix'  eligible  for 
awards,  students  must  complete  a minimum  of  15  units  in  each  \ear  of 
which  13'  2 must  be  graded. 

‘See  page  170  for  a description  of  the  activity  requirements. 

‘See  Note  5 in  left  column. 

These  courses  should  be  taken  concurrentK  and  \\  ill  be  marked  INC. 
COM,  N or  F.  To  be  eligible  for  awards,  students  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  15  units  in  each  year  of  which  13 ‘/2  must  be  graded. 

'These  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  Year  specified. 

'An  elective  may  be  substituted  if  B.C.  Geography  12  has  been  com- 
pleted within  the  past  ten  years. 

'Only  6‘/i  units  of  activity  credit  may  be  applied  toward  this  degree. 


3.  Physical  Education  Spacialist  Program 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  teach  physical 
education  as  a broadly-Pased  specialty  and  to  give  leadership  and 
coordination  to  the  over-all  physical  education  program  in  an 
elementary  school. 

'Year  One:  Faculty  of  Education 

PE  143 1 >/2 

Approved  PE  activities 2 

‘ED-P  197 1 '/2 

ENGL  115/116or  121/122 3 

MATH  160  3 

PSYC  100 3 

‘Electives p/, 151/, 


1>2 
1'  2 
1'  2 
1'  2 
1‘2 
1'2 
1>2 
. 3 

1'2 15 


l at  ully  of  h.(iu(  atiou  14!) 


Year  Two; 

I’K  141 

1>K345  

Approved  PK  aeti\  ities 

KNCI.215 

HIST  230  

THKA  150 

Klectives 

Year  Three; 

ME  104  

PE  241B 

PE  344  

PE  346 

PE  442  

PE  446  

Approved  PE  activities 
Electives 


Year  Four; 

ED-B331 

ED-B  420,  423,  425,  or  427 

ED-B430  

PE  443  

‘ED-D200  

ED-D305  

‘ED-P297  

Electives 


^Year  Five;  Professional  Year 

ED-B  359  

ED-B  748  

ED-B  749  

ED-D337  

ED-D713  

ED-E385  

ED-E  743  

ED-E  745  

ED-E  746  

ED-P  797  

Total  Units  for  Degree 


!>/. 

l‘/« 

. . 2 
l‘/j 
. 3 
1‘/! 

41 2 

. . 2 

1 ‘/I 

l‘s 

D's 

1' j 
l‘/j 
. , 2 

. . 4 15 '/I 


Not  all  art  education  courses  can  Ik*  offered  each  year.  Students  may 
complete  courses  in  a serjuence  of  their  own  choice  since  there  are  no 
prerequisites.  Students  should  consult  with  the  Adviser 

DRAMA  IN  EDUCATION 

THEA  100 3 

THEA  181 3 

THEA  381 3 

THEA  330  3 

ED-B  341 3 

ED-B  360  I'/j 16'/i 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

(1)  'Primary  Emphasis: 


l‘/j 

l‘/> 

3 

l‘/i 

I'/i 

Approved  optiorts  6 . 


ED-D306 
ED-B  339 
ED-B  341 
ED-B  342 
ED-B  440 


15 


l'/2 
. 3 
l‘/2 
l‘/s 
l‘/s 
. 3 

I'/j 

1 Vj 15 


. 1 
l‘/2 
1>/! 
l‘/2 
l'/2 
l>/2 
. 2 
. 1 
. 1 

.3 15'/2 


'Primary  emphasis  students  should  also  take  ED-B  450. 
(2)  Preschool/Kindergarten  Emphasis:  t 


ED-D  306  l'/2 

ED-B  339' IV2 

ED-B  440  1 */2 

ED-B  441 l‘/2 

ED-E  447  1 */2 

ED-B  448  l‘/2 

AE  320  l*/2 

ME  302  l>/2 

Approved  options  3 


15 


t These  courses  meet  the  course  work  requirements  for  certification  as  a 
supervisor  by  the  Community  Care  Facilities  Licensing  Board. 

' Experienced  teachers  should  consult  with  Early  Childhood  Education 
instructors  to  substitute  an  approved  option. 

A list  of  options  is  available  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

One  of  ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  may  be  taken  in  Year  Three  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  above  required  courses  in  Year  Five. 


Eligible  for  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE 

'Students  accepted  into  Physical  Education  and  admitted  to  Year  One  of 
the  Faculty  of  Education  must  meet  the  normal  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  degree  program  as  stated  on  page  147  in  their  first  year,  or 
they  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 

This  course  will  be  marked  INC,  COM,  N or  F,  To  be  eligible  for 
awards,  students  must  complete  a minimum  of  15  units  in  each  year  of 
which  13'/2  must  be  graded. 

’Of  the  1 1 */2  units  of  electives,  8Vt  must  be  chosen  from  courses  other 
than  P.E.  and  should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Elementary 
P.E.  Adviser.  Seven  units  of  activity  credit  may  be  applied  toward  this 
degree.  See  page  170  for  a description  of  the  activity  requirements. 

‘These  courses  should  be  taken  concurrently  and  will  be  marked  INC, 
COM,  N or  F.  To  be  elinble  for  awards,  students  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  15  units  in  each  year  of  which  13 ‘/r  must  be  graded. 

’These  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  year  specified. 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION 


ED-B  121 3 

ED-B  221 3 

ED-B  321 3 

ED-B  390  3 


12 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 


ED-B  342  l‘/2 

ED-B343AorB 1 ‘/2 

ED-B  349  3 

ED-B  442  3 

Approved  options 6 


15 


A list  of  options  is  available  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  6 units  be  chosen  from  a facuny  other  than 
Education. 


One  of  ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  mav  be  taken  in  Year  Three  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  required  courses  in  Year  Five. 


TEACHING  AREAS  (ELEMENTARY) 


ART  EDUCATION 


AE  103  (formerly  AE  100) 3 

AE  200  1 >/j 

AE201 IVt 

AE  205  1 >/i 

AE  208  11/, 

AE  315 1 i/j 

AE  316 1 i/j 

AE317 11/, 

AE401 1 1/, 

Approved  courses  chosen  from  the  offerings 
in  art  education  and  HA  120 3 


18 


While  AE  103  is  strongly  recommended,  with  permission  of  the 
Elementary  Art  Adviser  AE  101  plus  an  additional  course  may  be  ac- 
ceptable in  lieu.  A grade  of  B or  higher  is  required  on  AE  103  (or  101). 

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  be  approved  by  the  Adviser. 


LEARNING  ASSISTANCE 


ED-D  316  IV, 

ED-D  405  3 

ED-D  415  3 

ED-B  442  3 

ED-E  484  1 1/2 

Approved  options  3 


15 


A list  of  options  is  available  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

One  of  ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  may  be  taken  in  Year  Three  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  required  courses  in  Year  Five. 


MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 


MATH  151  and  102  or  100 

(or  other  approved  mathematics)'  3 

ED-E  443  1 1/2 

ED-E  444  1 1/2 

ED-E  484  1 1/2 

Approved  mathematics' 7V, 


15 


150  Faculty  of  Education 


’ An  appropriate  selection  would  be  151,  102,  152,  233A,  233C;  C SC 
110,  115.  Other  approved  courses  are  MATH  100,  101,  240,  362,  368A; 
STAT  250,  251.  Other  mathematics  courses  must  be  approved  by  the 
Elementary  Mathematics  Adviser. 

MATHEMATICS/SCIENCE 

MATH  151  and  102  or  100 

(or  other  approved  mathematics)  3 

Approved  laboratory  science 3 

Approved  mathematics  3 

ED-E  345  3 

Two  of  ED-E  443,  444,  484  ''!!...!!.!! 3 

ED-E  445  or  approved  science 3 18 

Mathematics  and  science  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Elementary 
Mathematics  and  Science  Advisers. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 


ME  106  1 '/2 

ME  207  l‘/2 

ME  208  l‘/2 

ME  300  l‘/2 

ME  306  3 

Approved  Music  and/or  Music  Education  9 


18 


Students  wishing  to  enter  this  area  must  first  seek  acceptance  through 
the  Department  of  Art  and  Music  Education.  Prior  to  acceptance  it  will 
be  necessary  to  demonstrate  competence  in  theory  to  the  level  of  ME  105, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  Toronto  Grade  2,  or  the  equivalent,  and  to 
perform  satisfactorily  on  a short  musical  aptitude  test. 


ME  104  is  not  acceptable  for  credit  in  a program  which  includes  ME 
106.  Music  and  Music  Education  courses  must  be  approved  by  the 
Elementary  Music  Adviser. 


OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 

ED-E  345  3 

ED-E  373  1 ‘/2 

ED-E  374  11/2 

PE  371  or  372 1 1/2 

Approved  options 6 13 1/2 

Students  will  choose  options  from  approved  courses  in  education, 
biology,  geography,  anthropology,  or  history.  Selection  must  include 
courses  in  two  of  these  subject  areas.  A list  of  approved  options  is 
available  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Refer  to  page  144  for  information  regarding  acceptance  into  this  area. 


Basic  Skills  (chosen  from  PE  104-125,  and 

PE  461;  (refer  to  Notes  on  page  170) 6 

PE  141 1 V2 

PE  143 1 1/2 

PE241B l‘/2 

PE  344  l‘/2 

PE  345  l‘/2 

PE  346  '.  . . 1 1/2 

PE  446  1 1/2 

One  and  one-half  units  from;  PE  142,  341, 
342,371,442,443,444,445,461,463  1 '/2  18 


A science  elective  chosen  from  any 
subject  listed  above  (except  ED-E  145)); 
or  from: 

ED-E  345.  373.  374;  BIOC  300; 


GEOG372;PE241A/B 3 

ED-E  445  3 


15 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Three  units  from;  GEOG  101  A.  lOlB. 

205 A,  205B 3 

HIST  230  3 

Three  units  from:'  ANTH  lOOA,  lOOB.  200. 

321,339A,  339B;SOCI  100,  200  3 

ED-E  346  3 

Approved  social  studies  options  6 18 

A list  of  approved  options  is  available  from  the  Education  Advising 
Centre. 

The  area  must  include  a minimum  of  9 units  of  upper  level  courses. 


I 


ACADEMIC  SUBJECT  AREAS 

With  prior  approval  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre,  15  units  of  a 
General  Program  offered  by  a department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  or  a teaching  area  in  Social  Sciences  may  be  acceptable  as  a 
teaching  area. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES  | 

This  15-unit  teaching  area  is  intended  for  students  who  have  specific  j 
career  teaching  aspirations  which  make  it  desirable  to  have  a greater 
depth  of  social  science  knowledge.  The  15  units  may  be  any  combination  I 
of  courses  from  anthropology,  linguisitics  or  sociology.  ! 

CONCENTRATIONS  (ELEMENTARY) 

Art  Education:  AE  200.  201,  205.  401;  additional  courses  approved  by 
the  Elementary  Art  Adviser  and  chosen  from  AE  303  or  309,  304  or  310, 
305,  306,  307,  308,  315,  317,  319,  320,  to  total  9 units.  (AE  320  is  1 
recommended  for  students  wishing  to  emphasize  primary  teaching.)  I 

Music  Education:  Two  of  ME  207,  208,  300;  ME  306;  one  of  ME  400A,  ^ 

400B,  400C;  ME  elective  to  total  9 units. 

Drama  in  Education:  THEA  181, 330,  381. 

Early  Childhood  Education: 

1.  Primary  Emphasis:  ED-B  339,  341,  342,  440;  ED-D  306. 

2.  Pre-School/Kindergarten  Emphasis:  ED-B  339,  440,  441,  448;  ED-D 
306;  ED-E  447. 

I 

NOTE:  These  concentrations  do  not  meet  requirements  for  certification  ^ 
as  a supervisor  by  the  Community  Care  Facilities  Licensing-Board.  | 

Language  Arts:  ED-B  341, 342,  343A  or  343B,  349.  ^ 

Educational  Technology:  ED-B  360,  361,  362,  463;  ED-D  338,  438. 

Physical  Education:  PE  143,  345,  346,  446,  and  3 units  from  PE  141 
241A,  241B,  341,  371,  372,  442,  445,  three  activities. 


Students  who  fail  to  qualify  for  acceptance  into  this  area  on  first 
application  and  who  intend  to  re-apply  in  their  .second  year  are  warned 
that  PE  147  is  not  acceptable  for  credit  on  a degree  program  with  a 
Physical  Education  teaching  area. 

Students  who  have  completed  activities  under  PE  100/101  are  not 
eligible  to  repeat  such  activities  for  credit. 


Remedial  Methodology:  ED-D  411A,  415;  ED-B  442;  ED-E  484. 

Interpersonal  Skills:  ED-D  414,  417,  433,  434. 

Mathematics  Education:  ED-D  338;  ED-E  443  444  484  3 units 
chosen  from  C SC  110,  MATH  151,  233A,  STAT  252,  or  other’electives 
approved  by  the  Elementary  Mathematics  Adviser. 


SCIENCE 

A laboratory  science  chosen  from  each  of  the 

ED-E  145,  Physics  or  Chemistry  

Biology  or  Microbiology 

• ASTR  120,  200;  GEOL  100;  or,  with 
permission,  GEOG  203A/B 


following: 


3 

3 


3 


Science.  ED-E  345,  445;  3 units  of  science  electives  approved  by  the 
Elementary  Science  Adviser. 

r***^*jj-®*^*^***"i_^^'^  ^ approved  social  studies  option(s) 

(m  addition  to  the  core  requirements);  3 units  of  approved  upper  level 
social  studies  option(s),  preferably  Canadian  history  or  a regional 
geography. 
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POST-DEGREE  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM  - ELEMENTARY 

leading  to  a 

BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE 


ADMISSION 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  application  forms  is  February  28. 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  those  who  meet  the  following 

rerpiirements: 

(a)  fulfilment  of  the  interview  requirement  designated  by  the  h'aculty; 
and 

(b)  possession  of  a degree  from  a recognized  university  acceptable  in 
content  to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee  with 
a minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C + ) on  the  most 
recent  two  years  (30  units);  and 

(c)  academic  preparation  which  includes  the  following: 


'Approved  English 3 units 

^Approved  social  studies  (normally  anthropolog)’, 

geography  or  sociology)  3 units 

Canadian  history 3 units 

"Approved  mathematics 3 units 

Introductory  psychology  3 units 

‘Approved  laboratory  science 3 units 


In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  THEA  150  and  ENGL  215  be 
included  in  the  preparatory  work. 


The  courses  required  to  complete  the  programs  should  normally  be 
taken  as  a coordinated  package  over  two  winter  sessions  as  shown  below  . 
Becau.se  of  the  professional  involvement  off-campus,  students  are  not 
normally  permitted  to  take  courses  in  addition  to  those  specified  An> 
exceptions  must  have  approval  from  the  Education  Adx  ising  Centre 

A grade  point  average  of  3.00  must  be  obtained  on  evers  session  in  this 
program  in  order  to  qualify  for  certification 

COURSE  REQUIRMENTS  (commencing  1985-86) 


1.  Regular  Program 

Year  1 ■ September-April 


AF  101  2 

El)  B 331  1'/! 

ED-B359  1 

ED-B430  1 ‘/2 

ED-D200  l‘/2 

ED  1)305  3 

ED-P  297  1'  2 

ME  104 2 

PE  147 2 

Approved  foundations I'/t 


17 '/I 


'The  Faculty  requires  students  to  demonstrate  competency  in  written 
English.  This  may  be  satisfied  by  ENGL  1 15  with  a grade  of  least  C -t  or 
215  as  part  of  the  required  3 units,  or  by  completion  of  the  ENGL  115 
equivalency  examination  in  addition  to  the  3 units  of  approved  English. 

"Not  required  if  B.C.  Geography  12  completed  within  the  past  ten  years, 
or  if  applicant  presents  a Bachelor  of  Music  with  major  in  Music 
Education  (Elementary)  from  the  University  of  Victoria. 

"The  approved  mathematics  must  normally  have  been  completed  within 
the  past  ten  years. 

‘General  science,  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology, 
completed  within  the  past  ten  years.  Not  required  if  both  B.C.  Biology 
11  and  Physics  11  have  been  completed  within  the  past  ten  years  or  if 
applicant  presents  Bachelor  of  Music  with  Major  in  Music  Education 
(Elementary)  from  the  University  of  Victoria. 

Students  of  exceptional  ability  who  do  not  meet  the  stated  admission 
requirements  may  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication 
Committee  for  consideration.  “Exceptional”  may  be  considered  in  terms 
of  high  grade  point  average,  relevant  work  experience,  or  unique 
academic  qualifications. 

Normally,  all  of  the  above  requirements  must  be  complete  bv  June  30 
of  the  \ear  of  application.  Student.s  who  believ^e  their  circumstances  are 
unusual  mav  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication 
Committee  for  permission  to  meet  the  minimum  recjuirements  at  the 
summer  session  prior  to  commencement  of  the  program. 

PROGRAMS 

Thf  Post-Degree  Professional  Programs  prepare  students  for  teaching 
certificates  and  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree.  The  programs 
consist  of  professional  courses  and  extended  school  experiences. 

Maximum  enrolments  have  been  established;  therefore  the  Facultv 
cannot  guarantee  that  all  qualified  candidates  will  be  accepted.  Ac- 
cepted candidates  will  be  notified  as  earlv  as  po.ssible,  but  final  ac- 
ceptance may  not  be  until  late  July. 

Registration  in  sessions  which  include  ED-P  797  must  be  completed  b\ 
Tuesday,  September  4,  1984.  No  registration  will  be  accepted  after  that 
date  as  school  owning  orientation  begins  on  Wednesday,  September  5. 
Students  should  be  prepared  to  spend  Wednesdav.  Thursdav  and  Fridav 
in  local  elementary  schools. 


Year  2 - September-May 


ED-B  450  (Primary)  or  3 or 

ED-B  451  (Intermediate) 1 ‘ i 

ED-B  748  l‘/2 

ED-B  749  D'2 

ED-D337  l*/2 

ED  I)  400  l‘/2 

ED-E385  l'/2 

ED-E  743  2 

ED  E 745  1 

ED-E  746  1 

ED-P  797  3 


16  or  17 '/2 


Total  Units  for  Degree 33  V2  or  35 

Eligible  for  CERTIFICATION 
and  DECREE 


2.  Special  Music  Program 

Special  Music  Program  for  candidates  with  a Bachelor  of  Music 
degree  with  Major  in  Music  Education  (Elementary)  from  University  of 


Victoria; 

ED-D200  

ED-D337  

ED  A 701  

ED-E  744  

ED-E  746  

ED-C747  

ED-B  748  

ED-B  749  

ED-P  797  

Education  elective 


l‘/2 
l>/2 
. 1 
l‘/2 
. 1 
. 1 
l‘/2 
l'/2 
. 3 
l‘/2 


15 


Eligible  for  CERTIFICATION 


Music  students  may  proceed  to  a B.Ed.  degree  by  taking  an  additional 


15  units  including: 

ED-D305  3 

ED-B  342  and  343A  or  B,  or  ED-B  349  3 

ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  3 

ED-D400  1‘/! 

Approved  education  electives 4 Vi 

Total  Units  for  Degree 30 
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BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  (SECONDARY  CURRICULUM) 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Program  Admission 

Initial  admission  to  the  secondary  degree  program  other  than  in  the 
area  of  Physical  Education,  may  be  granted  only  after  completion  of  at 
least  one  vear  of  university  level  studies  acceptable  to  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  secondary  program  are; 

(a)  admissibility  to  the  universitv;  and 

(b)  at  least  12  units  of  credit  including  3 units  of  English  (except  students 
who  have  successfully  completed  English  099  may  be  admitted  with 
1 ‘/j  units  of  English);  and 

(c)  a sessional  grade  point  average  of  3.00  on  the  most  recent  session  of  at 
least  12  units  (if  fewer  than  12  units  were  taken  in  the  most  recent 
session,  the  grade  point  average  will  be  computed  for  a cumulative 
total  of  at  least  12  units);  and 

(d)  fulfilment  of  the  interview  requirement  designated  by  the  Faculty 
(see  page  144  for  details). 

Applicants  for  the  Physical  Education  teaching  areas  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Faculty  provided  they  meet  general  university  admission 
requirements  and  are  accepted  by  the  ^hool  of  Physical  Education. 
Further  details  may  be  found  on  pages  9 and  144.  All  such  students 
accepted  into  Year  One  in  the  Faculty  must  meet  the  admission 
requirements  of  the  secondary  program  in  their  first  year  or  they  will  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  be  accepted  on  this  program  with  credit  from 
other  institutions  including  professional  training,  must  first  make  ap- 
plication in  the  normal  manner  to  University  Admission  Services  as 
detailed  on  page  8 under  Application  for  Admission,  number  4.  Those 
whose  studies  commenced  more  than  ten  years  ago  are  also  referred  to 
the  section  entitled  Limitation  of  Credit  on  Programs  on  page  144. 

2.  Year  Three  Admission 

In  order  to  be  acceptable  for  registration  in  Year  Three  of  any 
program  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  students  must  have  at  least  3 units 
of  English. 

3.  Professional  Year  Admission 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  professional  year  of  the 
secondary  program  are: 

(a)  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  Records  Services  no  later  than 
February  28. 

(b)  All  courses  specified  for  the  pre-professional  years  of  the  program 
must  be  complete. 

(c)  The  candidate  must  have  obtained  either 

(i)  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C -t- ) on  the  upper  level 
courses  of  the  two  teaching  area(s),  including  prerequisites  and 
corequisites  (NOTE:  where  fewer  than  9 units  of  upper  level  work 
has  been  completed  in  any  one  area,  the  grade  point  average  will 
be  calculated  on  the  upper  level  courses  plus  one  or  more  of  the 
200-level  courses  in  that  area,  to  a total  of  9 units);  or 

(ii)  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C -i- ) in  the  teaching  area 
courses  of  Years  Three  and  Four  on  any  single  expanded  teaching 
area  (NOTE:  where  fewer  than  18  units  of  upper  level  work  has 
been  completed  in  the  area  in  these  years,  the  calculation  will 
include,  sufficient  courses  from  second  year  to  total  18  units  and  if 
the  area  is  physical  education  expanded,  a grade  point  average  of 
3.00  is  required  on  the  7.5  units  of  other  area  work). 

(d)  A grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C -i- ) must  have  been  obtained 
on  (i)  the  mo.st  recently  completed  session;  and 

(ii)  the  most  recent  two  years  of  at  least  30  units. 

Normally  all  of  the  above  requirements  must  be  complete  by  June  30 
of  the  year  in  which  an  applicant  wi.shes  to  begin  the  professional  year.  If 
an  applicant  is  unable  to  meet  this  deadline  and  wishes  to  complete 
requirements  during  the  summer  session,  he  must  write  to  the  Faculty 
Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee,  c/o  the  Education  Advising 
Centre,  indicating  why  he  believes  his  circumstances  to  be  unusual,  and 
requesting  permission  to  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  nis  work  during  the  summer  period.  The  Committee  will  not 
accept  work  completed  during  the  summer  to  raise  a deficient  grade 


point  average,  but  may  accept  courses  taken  to  meet  requirements  when 
the  grade  point  average  is  already  sufficient. 

Applicants  for  the  professional  year  should  be  aware  that  the  Facults 
of  Education  has  maximum  enrolment  limits  and  that  therefore  all 
qualified  applicants  are  not  guaranteed  acceptance.  Applicants  will  be 
notified  regarding  their  admissibility  as  .soon  as  possible,  but  final  ac- 
ceptance may  not  oe  until  late  July. 

September  4,  1984  is  the  firm  deadline  for  registration  in  the 
professional  year. 

PROGRAM 

This  is  a five-year  program  leading  to  a Bachelor  of  Education 
(Secondary  Curriculum)  deCTee  and  professional  teacher  certification. 
The  first  four  years  are  mainly  concerned  with  academic  preparation  in 
two  teaching  subject  areas  or  in  a single  expanded  teaching  subject  area. 
The  fifth  year  contains  the  professional  preparation  for  teaching  these 
subjects  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  teaching  areas  offered  in  this 
Faculty  are  described  on  pages  153  to  156.  With  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty,  students  may  be  recommended  for  a degree  with  a teaching 
area  regularly  taught  in  the  B.C.  school  system  but  outside  of  those 
offered  by  the  Faculty. 

The  program  ordinarily  requires  attendance  at  five  winter  sessions. 
However,  depending  on  the  choice  of  teaching  area(s),  students  may 
transfer  credit  to  this  program  from  course  work  taken  at  B.C.  regional 
colleges  or  elsewhere.  It  is  suggested  that  advice  be  sought  from  the 
Education  Advising  Centre  to  ensure  that  courses  taken  will  carry  credit 
to  the  desired  program.  For  those  wishing  a physical  education  teaching 
area,  it  is  usually  necessaiy  to  attend  campus  for  Year  Two.  Details 
regarding  acceptance  in  this  area  are  found  on  page  144. 

Year  Five  is  the  professional  year  in  which  students  spend  an  extended 
time  in  the  schools  and  take  courses  on  campus  that  are  directly  related 
to  their  professional  training.  In  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
professional  year,  it  is  necessaiy  to  meet  the  requirements  as  specified  in 
the  section  above  entitled  Professional  Year  Admission.  Normally  all 
courses  listed  for  this  year  are  taken  as  a coordinated  program  during  one 
full  winter  session.  Because  of  the  professional  involvement  off-campus 
during  this  year,  students  are  not  normally  permitted  to  take  courses  in 
addition  to  those  specified.  Any  exceptions  must  have  approval  from  the 
Education  Advising  Centre. 

Students  who  complete  this  degree  program  with  a grade  point 
average  of  3.00  on  the  professional  year  will  be  reported  to  tne  Ministrv 
of  Education  as  eligible  for  the  Professional  Certificate. 

Teachers  who  are  accepted  on  this  program  with  credit  from  other 
institutions  including  professional  training,  should  obtain  a Program 
Outline  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre  as  soon  as  Admission 
Services  has  provided  them  with  a Statement  of  Transfer  Cr^it.  This 
program  will  be  modified  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  training  and 
experience.  In  cases  where  the  professional  training  was  completed  more 
than  10  years  ago,  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee 
will  determine  what  credit  will  be  granted  by  Admission  Services  and 
what  credit  will  be  used  toward  the  program. 

Teachers  accepted  on  this  program  will  be  eligible  for  Teacher 
Qualification  Service  Categoiy  3 when  30  units  in  addition  to  the 
professional  year  have  been  completed,  provided  no  more  than  33  units 
remain  to  the  degree.  They  will  be  eligible  for  Category  4 when  45  units 
including  ED-D  337  have  been  completed  in  addition  to  the  professional 
year,  provided  no  more  than  18  units  remain  to  the  degree. 

Graduation  requirements  are  shown  on  pages  19  and  144.  The 
teaching  area  calculation  used  for  graduation  will  be  as  for  admission  to 
the  prof^ional  year,  shown  above. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  minimum  degree  requirement  is  successful  completion  of  the 
following: 


Required  Education  courses 22  Vs  units 

Required  Arts  and  Science  and  Fine  Arts  courses 9 units 

Teaching  a.ea(s)  courses 

(including  prerequisites  and  corerjuisites) 37  Vs  units 

Electives  e units 

TOTAL units 

PROGRAM  BY  YEARS 


All  students  except  those  admitted  to  Physical  Education  will  register 


i'arully  oj  h.duf  alion  IH3 


111  Arts  and  Si  it  iitf  (or  Fine  Arts)  in  Year  Oiii-.  Advic-e  may  t)e  obtained 
from  tlie  Fdiieation  Advising  (-'entre. 


Year  One: 

KN(;i.  115/1  lb  or  121/122 3 

PSYC  IIH) 3 

Courses  to  meet  dejiree  re<|uirements 9 15 


Year  Two: 

'FNC1.215 l‘/» 

'TUFA  150 l‘/i 

Courses  to  meet  degree  requirements 12 15 

Year  Three: 

ED-D406  3 

ED-P  398  1 ‘/t 

Courses  to  meet  degree  requirements lO'/i 15 


Year  Four: 

ED  I)  .303  l'/« 

ED-P  498  DY 

Courses  to  meet  degree  requirements 12 15 

Year  Five:  Professional  Year 
(Regular  Option) 

‘ED-B343C  

ED-B  .359  

ED-B420,  423.  425  or  427 

ED-B  430  

ED-D337  

ED-P  792  

Approved  Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Prac- 

ticum  in  Secondary  School  subject(s)  4‘/j-6 

Approved  Education  elective 

(if  only  one  area) IV2-0 15 


l‘/i 
. 1 
. 3 
l‘/f 
IVi 
Vt 


'Students  accepted  into  Physical  Education  and  admitted  to  Year  One  of 
the  Faculty  of  Education  must  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  degree  program  as  stated  on  page  144  in  their  first  year,  or  they  will 
be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 

'Students  on  the  English  teaching  area  will  take  this  course  as  part  of  the 
area  and  will  substitute  an  elective  in  the  core. 

’Students  on  the  Theatre  teaching  area  will  substitute  an  elective. 
‘Prerequisite  is  waived. 


Practicurn  in  Secondary  School  Mibje<'l(s) 4‘/i-fi 

ED-P  793  ' 1 'Y 

May-Jvne  (on  campus) 

ED-D.337  I'Y 

ED-B420,  423,  425,  or427  3 15-18'/, 

'Eight-month  teaching  practice  in  participating  districts  on  mid- 

Vancouver  Island 

Year  Five:  Alternative  Professional  Year  (Music)* 

ED-P  799A 9 

ED-A762  3 


Approved  Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Practicurn 

in  other  teaching  area  3 15 

'restricted  to  applicants  who  have  completed  the  masic  teaching  area. 
Total  Units  for  Degree 75  or  76*/, 


Eligible  for  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE 


TEACHING  AREAS  (SECONDARY) 

Students  will  choose  either  two  teaching  areas  or  one  expanded 
teaching  area  from  those  described  on  the  following  pages. 

The  following  are  usual  combinations  of  teaching  areas  taken  by 
students  on  the  Swondary  Regular  Program: 

1 . any  two  of  mathematic/s,  chemistry,  physic:s,  or  biolo^'; 

2.  mathematics  or  biology  in  combination  with  physical  education; 

3.  any  two  of  English,  French,  Spanish  or  German,  art,  music, 
dramatic  arts,  geography,  history,  physical  education,  scx'ial  studies, 
mathematics. 

Any  student  wishing  to  take  a combination  of  teaching  areas  not 
listed  above  should  consult  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

Where  two  teaching  areas  are  chosen,  the  minimum  number  of  units 
required  in  each  area  is  15.  In  addition  to  these  30  units  a total  of  7'/, 
units  are  required,  to  be  made  up  of  coreejuisites  and  additional  area 
courses. 

Where  one  expanded  area  is  chosen,  37*/i  units  of  area  and  corequisite 
work  are  requir^. 

Exceptions  to  any  of  the  following  subject  and  course  requirements 
may  be  permitted  only  with  prior  permission  of  the  Education  Advising 
Centre. 

The  six  units  normally  reserved  for  electives  may  be  used  to  strengthen 
a teaching  area. 


ART 


NOTE:  ALTERNATIVE  PROFESSIONAL  YEARS  MAY  NOT  BE 
OFFERED  EVERY  YEAR 

Year  Five;  Alternative  Professional  Year  (Sequential  Option) 


Approved  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 

Practicurn  in  Secondary  School  subjects  6 

ED-P799A 9 15 

Year  Five;  Alternative  Professional  Year  (Saanich  and  Sooke  In- 
ternship Programs) 

July- August  1984 

ED-B343C  1'/, 

ED-B  430  1 '/, 

ED-P  777 1'/, 

September-May  1985 

Approved  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 

Practicurn  in  Secondary'  School  subjects 6' 

ED-D  337  1 1/2 

ED-P  793  1 >/, 

May-June  1985 

ED-B420,  423,  425or427  3 16'/, 

'Applicants  for  this  program  must  present  two  teaching  subject  areas. 

Year  Five:  Alternative  Professional  Year  (Internship  Program) 

July-August  (on  campus) 

ED-B343C  1'/, 

ED-B  430  1 */, 

ED-P  777 IVt 


Septemher-April' 

Approved  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 


Corequisite; 

ENGL  200,  201,  202,  203,  250,  or  HA  120  3 3 

Area: 

AE  103  (formerly  AE  100) 3 

AE  200  1 '/, 

AE  201 1 '/, 

AE315 I'/j 

AE  316 1'  -, 

AE  401 3 

Approved  courses  chosen  from: 

AE  205,  208,  305,  306,  307,  308,  303  or  309, 

304or310,  317,  318,  319 6 18 


AE  103  with  a grade  of  B or  hgher  is  required  for  acceptance  in  this 
area.  Students  should  attempt  to  obtain  this  course  in  Year  1. 

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secondary  Art  Adviser. 

Up  to  3 units  of  additional  work  may  be  required  if  a student’s 
backCTound  is  considered  to  be  inadequate  for  teaching  art  in  the  public 
school  system . 

Not  all  art  education  courses  can  be  offered  each  year.  Students  may 
complete  courses  in  a sequence  of  their  own  choice  since  there  are  no 
prerequisites.  Students  should  consult  with  the  Adviser. 

Upper  level  visual  arts  courses  may  be  substituted  in  the  program  with 
the  approval  of  the  Adviser. 

ART  (EXPANDED) 

Acceptance  into  this  area  is  subject  to  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Music  Education. 
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Corequisite: 

ENGL  200,  201,  202,  203,  250,  or  HA  120 3 3 


AE  103  (formerly  AE  100)  . 

AE  200  

AE  201 

AE315 

AE316 

AE401 

Approved  Art  Education  . . 
Approved  upper  level  art  or 
History  in  Art 


. . 3 

l‘/j 
l‘/j 
l>/2 
l'/2 
. . 3 
13‘/2 

. 9 . 


34‘/2 


AE  103  with  a grade  of  B or  higher  is  required.  Students  should  at- 
tempt to  obtain  this  course  in  Year  1 


Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secondary  Art  Adviser. 


Not  all  art  education  courses  can  be  offered  each  year.  Students  may 
complete  courses  in  a sequence  of  their  own  choice  since  there  are  no 
prerequisites.  Students  should  consult  with  the  Adviser. 

Upper  level  visual  arts  courses  may  be  substituted  in  the  program  with 
the  approval  of  the  Adviser. 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


Corequisites: 

CHEM  100  or  101  or  140*  1 ‘/j 

CHEM  102orl45*  l‘/2 

CHEM  231  l‘/i 

CHEM  232 1 '/2 


6 


Area: 

BIOL  150  *•  3 

BIOC200  

BIOL  200  1 */2 

Two  of  BIOL  203.  204.  206.  207  3 

BIOL  300  or  320  1 '/2 

Approved  courses  from  biologs . 

microbiologs',  biochemistry.  ED-E  .373  4*/2 


15 


* CHEM  140  and  145  have  MATH  1(X)  and  101  co-  or  prerequisites, 
respectively. 

" Students  excused  BIOL  1.50  by  the  Biology  Department  (see  page  38) 
will  substitute  3 units  of  biologs'  or  microbiologs'. 

One  botany  course  mast  be  included  in  the  area. 

Except  where  prior  permi.ssion  is  obtained  from  the  Education  Ad- 
s'ising  Centre,  adaitional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from 
those  numbered  300  or  higher. 

CHEMISTRY 


CHEM  100  or  101  or  140*  1 ‘/2 

CHEM  102  or  145*  l'/2 

CHEM  222  l'/2 

CHEM  231  l‘/2 

CHEM  2.35  l‘/2 

CHEM  245** l‘/2 

Approved  chemistry  courses*  * * 6 


15 


Additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  ans' 
Theatre  offerings. 


NOTE:  An  elective  will  be  substituted  for  the  core  recjuirernent  of  THEA 
1.50. 


ENGLISH 


Corequisites: 
ED-B  342  . . 
ED-B351  . . 
LING  388  . 


1 Vi 
1 '.'2 

l'/2 4>2 


Area: 

ENGL  200  3 

ENGL  201 , 202.  203,  2.50  or  higher 3 

ENGL  215 l‘/2 

ENGL  400  l'/2 

ENGL  437  3 

ENGL  457/ or  one  of  452  or  453,  and 
either  450  or  451  3 15 


Additional  area  courses  will  be  cho.sen  by  the  student  from  those 
numbered  350  or  higher.  In  selecting  additional  courses  students  are 
advised  to  develop  a balanced  program  of  modern  poetrv,  fiction  and 
drama  in  preparation  for  teaching  current  secondary  school  curricula. 


FRENCH 


Area: 

FREN  180 3 

FREN285  3 

FREN  290  3 

FREN  302  3 

FREN  320  1'  2 

FREN  350  3 16' 2 


Additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  those 
numbered  300  or  higher.  FREN  402  and  426  are  recommended. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  (EXPANDED) 


Corequisite: 

MATH  100  and  101  3 

Area: 

ASTR  120  or  200  3 

BIOL  150* 3 

BIOL  306  1 ‘/2 

CHEM  100  or  101  or  140 I Vi 

CHEM  102  or  145  1 ‘/2 

CHEM  222  1 V2 

CHEM  245  l'/2 

GEOL  100orCEOG203Aand203B  3 

PHYS  llOand  120**  3 

Approved  courses  chosen  from 
astronomy,  biochemistry,  microbiologs', 
biology,  chemistry,  resource  and 
physical  geography,  physics  15 


3 


34 ‘/2 


Students  excused  BIOL  150  by  the  Biology  department  (see  page  38) 
will  substitute  3 units  of  approved  courses. 


**  Students  required  to  take  Physics  100  may  include  the  credit  as  an 
area  course. 


* CHEM  140  and  145  have  MATH  100  and  101  co-  or  prerequisites, 
respectively 

* * Replace  by  Chemistry  elective  if  145  completed 

* * * CHEM  213  is  preretjuisite  to  many  upper  division  courses. 


At  least  one  additional  course  in  physics  is  recommended.  Credit  for 
MATH  200  and  201  will  be  included  as  part  of  the  15  units  if  an  ad- 
ditional course  in  physics  is  taken. 

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secondary  Science  Adviser. 


Additional  area  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Secondary  Science 
Adviser. 


DRAMATIC  ARTS 


Corecjuisites: 

ENGL  301,  or  two  of  ENGL  302. 


ED-B  351,  ED-B  ,360  3 

Area: 

THEA  100 3 

THEA  105 3 

THEA  181 3 

THEA  330  3 

THEA  382 3 


3 


15 


GEOGRAPHY 

Corequisite: 

HIST  230,  240  or  242 3 3 

Area: 

GEOC  lOlAand  lOlB  3 

GEOG  203A  and  203B  3 

GEOC  361A  and  361B  3 

Two  of  GEOG  330,  349,  350A,  350B  3 

Upper  level  geography 3 25 

Exc^t  where  orior  permission  is  obtained  from  the  Education  Ad- 
vising Centre,  additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from 
those  numbered  300  or  higher. 

One  uppter  level  course  in  regional  geography  is  recommended. 


itirully  of  Eduration  155 


StiicU'iils  takiiiK  21  units  of  geoKraphy  arc  advised  to  lake  all  four  of 
(;K(H;  .IdO,  .U!),  350A  and  350B.  Students  in  this  area  may  not  choose 
Ceography/ScK-ial  Science  or  S(K'ial  Studies  as  their  other  area. 


GEOGRAPHY/SOCIAL  STUDIES 

(a)re(iuisites: 

HIST  230.  240 or  242  3 3 

■Area: 

C:E0G  lOlA  and  lOlB  3 

GEOC  203A  and203B  3 

GEOG361Aand361B  3 

Two  of  GEOG  330,  349,  350A,  350B 3 

Approved  courses  (minimum  3 units 
upper  level)  in  anthropologs’ 
classics,  economics,  history, 
law.  pacific  studies,  political 

science,  sociology 9 21 

This  is  a 21  unit  area  for  .students  wishing  to  take  courses  in  geography 
and  social  studies  as  one  teaching  area.  Students  in  this  area  may  not 
choose  Geography  or  Social  Studies  as  their  other  area. 

Courses  cho,sen  to  complete  this  area  must  be  approved  by  tne 
Secondary  Geography  Adviser. 

GEOGRAPHY/SOCIAL  STUDIES  (EXPANDED) 

Corequisite; 

HIST  230.  240  or  242  3 3 

Area; 

GEOG  lOlA  and  lOlB  

GEOG  203A  and  203B  

GEOG  361A  and  361B  

Two  of  GEOG  .330,  349,  .3.50A,  .350B 

Upper-level  geography 

Approved  courses  (minimum  3 units 
upper  level)  in  ONE  of  the  following  areas 
anthropologv' 
classics 
economics 
history 

pacific  studies 
political  science 

sociologv' 

Approved  courses  in  anthropology, 
classics,  economics,  history,  law, 
pacific  studies,  political  science, 
sociologv'  

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secondary  Geography  Adviser. 

GERMAN 

Corequisite; 

Literature  course  at  the  200 
level  or  higher  in  any  language 

other  than  German 3 3 

Area; 

CEB  100  and  200,  or  149 6 

GEB  204  ,3 

GEB300  3 

GEB  4(X)  or  higher 3 1,5 

Additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  those 
numbered  400  or  higher. 

HISTORY 


Corequisites; 

ENGL  200,  201,  or  202  3 

GEOG  lOlA  and  lOlB 3 6 

Area; 

Canadian  history 3 

Modern  European  or  contemporary- 

world  history ’ 3 

POLl  100,  360  and  361  or  362,  or  470  3 

Approved  history  electives ti  15 


Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  include  at  least  6 units 
lower  level  and  at  least  9 units  upper  level. 

Students  in  this  area  may  not  choose  History/History  in  Art, 


History/Social  Studies,  or  Social  Studii-s  as  their  other  area, 

Exetmt  where  prior  |M-rmission  is  obtained  from  the  Education  Ad- 
vising Centre,  additional  area  courses  will  be  chos<-ti  by  the  student  from 
those  numbered  .3(K)  or  higher.  Thre«-  units  from  Classics  .3.30  or  340  or 
History  in  Art  390  are  also  acceptable 

HISTORY/HISTORY  IN  ART 

Core(juisite; 

GEOG  lOlA  and  lOlB 3 3 

Area; 

Canadian  history 3 

Modern  F)uro[>ean  or  contemporary 

world  history 3 

Approved  historv  electives  3-6 

HA  120  or  390  .' 3 

History  in  Art  electives 6-9 21 

At  least  .3  units  of  courses  cho.sen  in  history  must  be  upper  level. 

This  is  a 21  unit  area  for  students  wishing  to  take  History  and  History 
in  Art  as  one  area. 

Students  in  this  area  may  not  choo.se  History  or  History /Social  Studies 
as  their  other  area. 

HISTORY/SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Corequisite; 

GEOC  lOlA  and  lOlB 3 3 

Area;  (At  least  6 units  upjrer  level) 

Canadian  hi.story 3 

Modern  European  or  contemporary 

world  hestorv 3 

POLI  100,  360  and  361  or  362,  or  470  3 

Approved  hi.story  elective 3 

Approved  courses  (including  at 


least  3 units  upper  level)  in  anthropologv . 
cla,ssics,  economics,  geography,  law, 
pacific  studies,  political  science, 

sociology  9 21 

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  include  at  least  9 units 
upper  level  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Secondary  History  Adviser. 

This  is  a 21  unit  area  for  students  wishing  to  take  courses  in  Historv 
and  Social  Studies  as  one  teaching  area.  Students  in  this  area  may  not 
choose  History.  History/History  in  Art,  or  Social  Studies  as  their  other 
area. 

HISTORY/SOCIAL  STUDIES  (EXPANDED) 


Corequisites; 

ENGL  200.  201.  or  202  3 

GEOC  lOlA  and  lOlB 3 6 

Area;  (At  least  6 units  upper  level) 

Canadian  history 3 

Modern  European  or  contemporary 

world  historv 3 

POLl  100,  360  and  361  or  362,  or  470  3 

Approved  history  electives 9 


Approved  courses  (minimum  3 units 
upper  level)  in  ONE  of  the 
following  areas; 
anthropologv' 
classics 
economics 
geography 
pacific  studies 
political  .science 

sociologv  

Approved  courses  in  anthropologv', 
classics,  economics,  geography, 
law,  pacific  studies,  political 
science,  sociology 

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  include  12  units  upper  level 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Secondary  History  Adviser. 

MATHEMATICS 


Area; 

MATH  100  and  101  3 

MATH  233A  and  233C  3 

MATH  362  l‘/i 


3 

3 

3 

3 

9 


. 9 

4>/2 34 ‘/2 


. 9 

4‘/s 31‘/« 
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MATH368A  IVi 

STAT250and251 3 

CSC  110  and  115 3 15 

Students  who  consider  Mathematics  their  first  teaching  area  are 
advised  to  take  a minimum  of  18  units  of  mathematics  and  computer 
science  courses.  In  addition  to  the  15  units  listed  above,  MATH  333A  and 
MATH  333C  are  recommended.  Additional  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the 
student  from  those  numbered  300  or  higher. 

MUSIC 


Area: 

MUS  lOOA*  1 

MUS  lOOB 1 

MUS  170  1 

ME  101  1 '/2 

ME  201  l‘/2 

ME  301  l'/2 

ME401**  l‘/2 

Approved  music  and/or  music  education 6 

Two  of:  MUS  180,  280,  380,  480; 

ME  118,218,318,418 .2 17 


' MUS  100  placement  test  must  be  taken  in  the  Spring  or  during 
registration  week.  Details  available  from  the  School  of  Music. 

* * Any  student  who  wishes  to  substitute  an  elective  for  ED-P  498  should 
consult  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

Students  wishing  to  enter  this  area  must  first  seek  acceptance  through  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Music  Education.  Prior  to  acceptance  it  will  be 
necessary  to  demonstrate  competence  in  theory  to  the  level  of  ME  105, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  Toronto  Grade  2,  or  the  equivalent,  and  to 
perform  satisfactorily  on  a short  musical  aptitude  test. 

Courses  taken  to  complete  this  area  and  additional  area  courses  must 
be  approv’d  by  the  Secondary  Music  Adviser. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Refer  to  page  144  for  information  regarding  acceptance  into  this  area. 
Area: 


Basic  Skills  (cho.sen  from  PE  104-125; 


see  Note  page  170)  5 V2 

PE  141  1 >/2 

PE  142 11/2 

PE  143 1 1/2 

PE  241 A 1 1/2 

PE241B p/2 

PE  344  1 1/2 

PE  443  11/2 

PE  452  ,3 

PE  461  in  three  areas 1 '/2 

PE  463  1/2 


21 


Students  who  have  completed  activities  under  PE  100/101  are  not 
eligible  to  repeat  such  activities  for  credit. 

Additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  those 
courses  numbered  .300  or  higher. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (EXPANDED) 


Refer  to  page  144  for  information  regarding  acceptance  into  this  area. 


Area: 


Basis  Skills  (chosen  from  PE  104-125: 


.see  Note  page  170)  

5>/j 

PE  141  

PE  142 

PE  143 

PE  241A 

PE  241B 

PE  ,341 

PE  .342  

PE  ,344  

PE  441 

PE  442  

PE  443  

PE  444  

PE  452  

PE  461  in  three  areas 

PE  463  

One  of  PE  ,343,  346,  371,  372  ... 

1 ‘/s 

30 


Students  choosing  the  expanded  teaching  area  in  physical  education 
will  be  required  to  take,  in  addition,  at  least  7*/2  units  not  including 


corequisites,  chosen  from  one  other  teaching  area  with  a grade  point 
average  of  3.00  (UVic  C -t ). 

Students  who  have  completed  PE  1(X)/101  are  not  eligible  to  repeat 
such  activities  for  credit. 


PHYSICS 


Corequisites: 

MATH  100  and  101 3 

MATH  200  and  201 3 6 

"PHYS  100,  no,  120,  220, 

215,217,316,  325; 
or  no,  120,  214,  215. 

217,220,316,325  12 

Approved  Physics  3 15 

Students  are  urged  to  seek  advice  from  the  Secondary  Science  Adviser. 
Additional  area  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Adviser. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

"gEOG  lOlAand  lOlB  3 

GEOG  203A  and  203B  3 

GEOG361Aand361B  3 

Canadian  history 3 

Modern  European  or  contemporary 

world  history 3 

POLIlOO,  360and361or362,or470  3 

Three  units  chosen  from  GEOG  330,  349, 

350A,  350B,  upper  level  history 3 21 

Courses  chosen  in  history  and  political  science  must  include  at  least  3 

units  upp>er  level. 

This  is  a 21  unit  area  for  students  wishing  to  take  Geography  and 
History  as  one  teaching  area.  In  the  professional  year  students  will 
choose  either  ED-E  755  or  758.  Students  in  this  area  may  not  choose 
Geography,  History,  History/History  in  Art,  Geography/Social  Studies 
or  History/Social  Studies  as  their  other  area. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  (EXPANDED) 


Corequisite: 

ENGL  200,  201  or  202  3. 

"gE^OG  lOlA  and  lOlB  3 

GEOG  203A  and  203B  3 

GEOG  361A  and  361B  3 

Two  of  GEOG  330,  349,  350A,  350B 3 

Upper-level  geography 3 

Canadian  history 3 

Modern  European  or  contemporarv' 

world  history 3 

POLl  100,  360  and  361  or  362,  or  470 3 

Approved  history  electives 6 

Approved  courses  in  anthropology, 
classics,  economics,  upper  level 
geography,  upper  level  history, 
law,  pacific  studies,  political 

science,  sociology 4 Vs 


3 


34 '/s 


Courses  chosen  in  history  and  political  science  must  include  at  least  6 
units  upper  level. 

Students  who  elect  this  area  will  take  both  ED-E  755  and  758  in  the 
professional  year. 


SPANISH 


Corequisite; 

LING  100  or  360  3 3 


Area; 

SPAN  100 

SPAN  260 

SPAN  290 

SPAN  302  

SPAN  400  or  higher 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 15 


Additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  those 
numbered  400  or  higher. 
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POST  DEGREE  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM  - SECONDARY 

leading  to  a 

BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE 


Thf  first  ten  months  of  this  program  will  prepare  students  for  a 
teaching  certificate.  Students  may  then  proceed  to  a degree  as  described 
below. 


ADMISSION 


The  deadline  for  receipt  of  application  forms  is  February  28. 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  those  who  meet  the  following 
requirements; 

(a)  fulfilment  of  the  interview  requirement  designated  by  the  Faculty; 
and 


(b)  possession  of  a degree  from  a recognized  university  acceptable  in 
content  to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee  with 
a minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C + ) on  the  most 
recent  two  years  (30  units);  and 


(c)  credit  for  3 units  of  approved  English  (The  Faculty  requires  students 
to  demonstrate  competency  in  written  English.  This  may  be  satisfied 
by  ENGL  115  with  a grade  of  least  C + or  215  as  part  of  the  required 
3 units,  or  by  successful  completion  of  the  ENGL  115  equivalency 
examination  in  addition  to  the  3 units  of  approved  English.);  and 


(d)  academic  preparation  which  includes  one  of  the  following: 

(i)  the  equivalent  of  at  least  9 units  in  upper  level  courses  in  each  of 
two  of  the  following  subjects  with  a grade  point  average  of  3.00 
(UVic  C + ) on  the  best  9 units  of  upper  level  courses  in  each 
subject; 


Art' 

Biological  Sciences' 

Chemistry' 

English* 

French 

Geography* 

German 


History* 

Mathematics* 

Music' 

Physical  Education' 
Physics' 

Spanish 

Theatre' 


(Other  subject  areas  normally  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
British  Columbia  may  be  acceptable  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Dean.) 

' All  art,  music,  physical  education,  theatre  and  science  courses 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  appropriate  Departments  for  admission 
to  the  Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Practicum  courses.  Potential 
art  and  music  applicants  are  advised  to  include  at  least  3 units  of 
Art  Education  and  Music  Education  courses  respectively,  and  to 
consult  with  the  Department  prior  to  submission  of  applications. 

* Courses  in  children’s  literature  are  not  acceptable. 

* Students  presenting  geography  must  also  have  an  approved  3 
units  of  introductory  work  in  history  (for  example.  History  230, 
240,  or  242). 

‘ Students  presenting  history  must  include  at  least  3 units  of 
Canadian  history  at  lower  or  upper  level  and  also  have  an  ap- 
proved 3 units  of  introductory  work  in  geography  (for  example. 
Geography  lOlA,  lOlB,  201A,  201B,  203A,  203B,  205A,  205B). 

* Students  presenting  mathematics  may  substitute  the  equivalent 
of  the  specified  mathematics  teaching  area  ^age  155)  with  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C -l- ) on  the  best  9 units,  in 
place  of  9 units  of  upper  level  mathematics. 

(ii)  Master’s  or  Honours  degree  in  one  of  the  subjects  listed  in  (i)  with 
the  exception  of  German,  Spanish  and  Theatre,  all  of  which 
require  a second  teaching  area; 

(iii) at  least  15  units  in  upp>er  level  courses  in  any  one  of  the  subjects 
listed  in  (i)  with  the  exception  of  German,  Spanish,  Theatre,  and 
Physical  Education,  with  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic 
C -t ) on  the  best  15  units  of  upper  level  courses; 

(iv) an  ^proved  expanded  teaching  area  (single  teaching  area)  with  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.00; 

(v)  A Bachelor  of  Music  with  Major  in  Music  Education  (Secondary) 
from  the  University  of  Victoria  including  ED-D  303,  406,  ME 
101,  201,  301,  and  either  ED-P  498  (choral  only)  or  ME  401 
(instrumental  only),  with  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  on  all 
upper  level  courses  in  music  and  music  education.  Students  in  this 


category  will  be  acc-epted  with  the  same  priority  status  as  regular 
Bachelor  of  Education  secondary  students. 

In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  THEA  1.50,  ENGL  215  and  PSYG 
100  be  included  in  the  preparatory  work. 

Students  of  exceptional  ability  who  do  not  meet  the  stated  admission 
requirements  may  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication 
Gommittee  for  consideration.  “Exceptional”  may  be  considered  in  terms 
of  high  grade  point  average,  relevant  work  experience  or  unique 
academic  qualifications. 

Normally  applicants  must  have  fulfilled  the  above  requirements  by 
June  30  of  the  year  of  application.  Students  who  believe  their  cir- 
cumstances are  unusual  may  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and 
Adjudication  Gommittee  for  permission  to  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  at  the  summer  session  prior  to  commencement  of  the 
program . 


PROGRAMS 

Maximum  enrolments  have  been  established;  therefore  the  Faculty 
cannot  guarantee  that  all  qualified  candidates  will  be  accepted.  Ac- 
cepted candidates  will  be  notified  as  early  as  possible,  but  final  ac- 
ceptance may  not  be  until  late  July. 

Registration  must  be  completed  by  Tuesday,  September  4,  1984.  No 
registration  will  be  accepted  after  that  date  as  school  opening  orientation 
begins  on  Wednesday,  September  5. 

Students  interested  in  an  Internship  Program  shouid  make  enouiries  in 
the  Education  Advising  Gentre  early  in  February  or  prior  to  submission 
of  their  application  for  admission. 

Students  will  spend  an  extended  time  in  the  schools  and  take  courses  at 
the  University  directly  related  to  their  professional  training.  Normally, 
the  courses  are  taken  as  a coordinated  unit  during  a ten  month  period 
beginning  in  September.  Because  of  the  professional  involvement  off- 
campus  during  this  year,  students  are  not  normally  permitted  to  take 
courses  in  addition  to  those  specified.  Any  exceptions  must  have  approval 
from  the  Education  Advising  Gentre. 

A grade  point  average  of  3.00  must  be  obtained  on  this  program  in 
order  to  qualify  for  certification. 


COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 


1.  Regular  Program 

September-May 

ED-D  303 

ED-D  337 

ED-B  343G 

ED-B  359  

ED-D  406 

ED  A 750  - ED-E  770 

ED-P  790  

ED-P  792  


May-June 

ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427 
ED-B  430  


Total  units 

* except  sciences  and  second  languages 


1 Area 

2 Areas 

l*/t 

l‘A 

l‘/i 

I'A 

l‘/i 

l‘A 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4‘/j 

6 

l‘/i 

l‘A 

Vt 

V, 

15 

16  lA 

3 

3 

IV, 

l‘A 

4 'A 

4 ‘A 

19 ‘A 

21 

Eligible  for  GERTIFIGATION 


2.  Alternative  Programs 

NOTE:  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAMS  MAY  NOT  BE 
OFFERED  EVERY  YEAR 


(a)  Sequential  Option 


September-May 

Approved  Gurriculum, 
Instruction  and  Practicum 

1 Area 

2 Areas 

in  Secondary  School  Subjects  . . . . 

4‘A 

6 

ED-P799B 

12 

12 

16 ‘A 

18 

158  Faculty  of  Education 


May-June 

ED-B  343C 

ED-B  420,  423.  425  or  427 


Total  units 

* except  sciences  and  second  languages 

(b)  Saanich  Internship  Program 
July- August  1984 

ED-D303  

ED-B343C 

ED-B  430  

ED-P777 


September- April* 


l>/2 

l'/2 

Approved  Curriculum, 

3 

3 

Instruction  and  Practicum 
in  Secondary  School  subject(s)  . . 

. . 4‘/2-6 

4 ‘/2 

ED-P793  

l‘/2 

21 

22*/2 

May-June  (on  campus) 

ED-D337  

. . . . 1 ‘/2 

ED-B  320  l'/2 

ED-D406 3 18-19'/2 

} w * Eight-month  teaching  practice  in  participating  districts  on  mid- 

} V ancou ver  Island . 

1 ‘/2 

11/2  (d)  Special  Music  Program* 


September-May  1985 

Approved  Curriculum, 
Instruction  and  Practicum  in 


Secondary  School  Subjects 6* 

ED-D337  l‘/2 

ED-D406  3 

ED-P793  l'/2 


May-June  1985 

■ ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  3 21 

* Applicants  for  this  program  must  present  two  teaching  subject  areas. 


(c)  Internship  Program 
July-August  (on  campus) 


ED-D303  l‘/2 

ED-B343C l‘/2 

ED-B  430  l‘/2 

ED-P777 l*/2 


September-May 

ED-P799A 9 

ED-A  762  3or4'/2 

Approved  Curriculum,  Instruction 
Practicum  in  a Secondary  School  and 
subject,  if  required  . . 3 or  0 

Approved  Education  elective, 

if  required 0 or  1 V2 I5 

* Restricted  to  applicants  who  have  completed  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
with  Major  in  Music  Education  (Secondary)  from  the  University  of 
Victoria,  or  equivalent. 

Eligible  for  CERTIFICATION 

3.  Degree  Completion 

Students  may  proceed  to  a B.Ed.  degree  by  taking  an  additional  12  to 
15  units  of  which  3 units  must  be  in  the  area  of  general  curriculum.  The 
courses  should  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Education  Advising 
Centre  to  ensure  that  they  support  the  teaching  areas  or  are  used  to 
complete  a second  teaching  area  if  appropriate. 


I 

I 


I 


I■'arully  oj  Edui  ulum  J5!) 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


1.  MAJOR  IN  HUMAN  PERFORMANCE 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Human  Performance,  offers  a liberal  arts  and/or 
sricial  science  perspective  in  the  study  of  fitness,  sport,  and  physically 
active  life  styles.  Options  could  focus  on  a.ssessing  the  social  and 
psychological  implications  of  different  activities  and/or  the  ad- 
ministration of  exerci.se  programs. 

The  School  of  Physical  Education  each  year  will  accept  students  in  the 
Human  Performance  major  by  the  selection  process  described  under 
Admission  to  Physical  Education  on  page  144.  Students  entering  the 
Human  Performance  Program  with  the  intent  of  applying  tor  the 
Leisure  Studies  Co-operative  Program  which  begins  in  Year  Two  should 
take  the  courses  listea  for  Year  One  under  the  Major  in  Leisure  Studies. 

In  order  to  graduate,  students  must  successfully  complete  all 
requirements  of  tne  program  and  must  have  a grade  point  average  of 
3.00  on  the  final  year  of  at  least  15  units. 

Program  Admission; 

Normal  admission  requirements  for  the  Faculty  of  Education  include 
12  units  of  credit,  at  least  3 units  of  which  must  be  English  (except 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  ENGL  099  may  oe  admittM 
with  l‘/2  units  of  English),  and  a grade  point  average  of  3.00.  An  ex- 
ception is  made  for  students  admitted  to  Year  One  of  this  program; 
however,  in  order  to  continue  into  Year  Two  students  must  meet  the 
normal  admission  requirements.  Students  who  are  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  this  program  who  have  12  or  more  units  of  credit  must  also 
meet  the  normal  admission  requirements, 

In  order  to  continue  in  this  program  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  is 
required  in  every  session  attented. 

Years  One  and  Two: 

ENGL  115/116or  121/122 

PE  activities 

PE  141 

PE  142 

PE  143 

PE241A  

PE241B  

PE  243  

PSYClOO  

PSYC240or331  

SOCl  100 

Electives 

Years  Three  and  Four: 

PE  activities 0-2 

PE  342  IVi 

PE  346  1 ‘/2 

PE  347  l‘/2 

PE443or453A  l‘A 

PE  444  IVt 

PE  445  1 1/2 

PE  447  3 

PSYC330  l‘/2 

Approved  upper  level  psychology  . 1 Vi 

Upper  level  sociology 3 

Electives 13-15 31-35 

Total  Units  for  Degree 66 

NOTES: 

(a)  Students  must  complete  6 units  of  activity  courses  which  must  include 
PE  105,  PE  115,  and  at  least  two  from  the  PE  461  series. 

(b)  Twelve  units  of  electives  must  be  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  at  least  9 of  these  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level.  No 
more  than  6 may  be  additional  physical  education  units. 

(c)  A second  area  of  concentration  should  be  included.  Gonsult  the 
Human  Performance  Faculty  Adviser. 

2.  MAJOR  IN  LEISURE  STUDIES 

The  Leisure  Studies  program  prepares  students  to  enter  the  field  of 
Recreational  Administration  and  provides  preparation  in  the  planning, 
implementation  and  supervision  of  pro^ams  in  a wide  range  of 
recreation  settings. 

The  Leisure  Studies  Program  is  only  available  on  a co-operative  model 
basis.  Please  refer  to  page  26  for  a general  description  of  the  Go-operative 
Education  concept  and  general  regulations  governing  all  co-operative 
education  students. 

Full-time  students  are  normally  admitted  to  the  Leisure  Studies  Go- 
operative  Program  after  the  first  year  in  the  Human  Performance  (B.A.) 


program  (i.e.,  at  lea.st  12  units  of  credit,  normally  including  3 units  ol 
En^ish).  Application  for  admission  should  In;  made  to  the  School  of 
Physical  Education  by  December  1 of  the  first  year.  The  minimum 
academic  requirement  for  entering  the  Leisure  Studies  Go-operative 
program  is  a 4.50  grade  point  average  in  the  first  year  of  the  Human 
Performance  (B.A.)  program,  Students  meeting  this  academic 
requirement  will  be  given  a personal  interview  with  the  Selection 
Gommittee  which  includes  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Schrjol  of 
Physical  Education  and  members  of  the  Leisure  Studies  Advisory  Board 
as  a further  requirement  for  admission. 

A maximum  of  15  students  will  be  admitted  per  year.  Students  must 
maintain  at  least  a 3.50  grade  point  average  and  must  complete  four 
Work  Terms  (each  a minimum  duration  of  13  weeks). 

Each  Work  Term  is  noted  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and 
transcript  (grading:  GOM,  N or  F).  A student  who  does  not  complete  a 
Work  Term  satisfactorily  will  normally  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  program  but  the  Leisure  Studies  Gommittee  may,  upon  review, 
authorize  a further  Work  Term.  The  performance  of  students  in  the 
Leisure  Studies  Go-operative  Program  will  be  reviewed  after  each 
campus  term  and  each  Work  Term.  Students  whose  performance  is 
deemed  unsatisfactory  by  the  Leisure  Studies  Gommittee  will  be  so 
informed  and  will  be  advised  by  the  Gommittee  of  the  conditions  they 
are  to  satisfy  in  order  to  remain  in  the  program. 

In  order  to  graduate,  students  must  successfully  complete  all 
requirements  of  the  program  including  at  least  four  Work  Terms  and 
must  have  a grade  point  average  of  3.OT  on  the  final  year  of  at  least  15 
units. 

Work  Term  Transcript  Entries 

When  a Work  Term  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the  notation  GOM 
(completed)  will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and 
transcript  together  with  one  of  the  following,  as  appropriate: 

LEIS  001  (0)  Go-op  Work  Term:  I 
LEIS  002  (0)  Go-op  Work  Term:  II 
LEIS  003  (0)  Go-op  Work  Term:  III 
LEIS  004  (0)  Go-op  Work  Term:  IV 


Year  One: 

ENGL  115/116or  121/122 

PE  141 

PE  142 

PE  143 

PE  activities  

PSYGIOO  

SOGIlOO  

Elective 


Year  Two: 


PE241B  

...  1 >/2 

PE  243  

. . . l‘/2 

PE  343  

. . . l‘/2 

PE  352  

...  1 1/2 

PE  353  

. . . l*/2 

PE  activities  

...  1 >/2 

PSYG240or331  . . . 

3 

SOGW200B  

...  1 >/2 

Electives  

Year  Three: 

PE  371  or  372  iVi 

PE453A  l‘/2 

PE453B  l‘/2 

SOGI  371 1 */2 

ED-D417 3 

Electives  0 15 


Year  Four 

PE  454  1 >/2 

ADMN423  l'/2 

ADMN425  l‘/2 

SOGI  365  (or  approved  upper 

level  sociology) \Vt 

ED-B336  l‘/2 

ADMN437  l‘/2 


Electives  6 15 

Total  Units  for  Degree 53 


. 3 
4-6 
l>/2 
l‘/2 
l‘/2 

IV2 

l'/2 
l‘/2 
. 3 
. 3 
. 3 

6-8 31-35 


. 3 
l‘/2 
l'/2 
l‘/2 
l‘/2 
. 3 
. 3 

l>/2 16‘/2 


160  Faculty  of  Education 


NOTES:  courses  from  faculties  other  than  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

(a)  Students  must  complete  six  activities  from  PE  104-125.  (c)  When  neither  of  the  upper  level  sociology  courses  is  offered,  a sub 

(b)  Of  the  16‘/2  units  of  electives  6 units  must  be  approved  upper  level  stitute  will  be  approved  by  the  Leisure  Studies  Faculty  Adviser. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


MAJOR  IN  HUMAN  PERFORMANCE 

The  Bachelor  of  Science,  Human  Performance,  offers  a science 
p>erspective  in  the  study  of  fitness,  sport,  and  physical  activity.  Options 
can  focus  on  assessing  fitness  and  performance,  and  the  prescription  of 
exercise  programs. 

The  School  of  Physical  Education  each  year  will  accept  approximately 
10  students  in  the  Human  Performance  major  by  the  selection  process 
described  under  Admission  to  Physical  Education  on  page  144. 

In  order  to  CTaduate,  students  must  successfully  complete  all 
requirements  of  the  program  and  must  have  a grade  point  average  of 
3.00  on  the  final  year  of  at  least  15  units. 

Program  Admission: 

Normal  admission  requirements  for  the  Faculty  of  Education  include 
12  units  of  credit,  at  least  3 units  of  which  must  be  English  (except 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  ENGL  099  may  be  admitted 
with  l‘/2  units  of  English),  and  a grade  point  average  of  3.00.  An  ex- 
ception is  made  for  students  admitted  to  Year  One  of  this  program; 
however,  in  order  to  continue  into  Year  Two  students  must  meet  the 
normal  admission  requirements.  Students  who  are  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  this  program  who  have  12  or  more  units  of  credit  must  also 
meet  the  normal  admission  requirements. 

In  order  to  continue  in  this  program  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  is 
required  in  every  session  attended. 

Years  One  and  Two: 


■BIOL  150  

. . 3 

CHEM  100  or  101  or  140 

l'/2 

CHEM  102  or  145 

l‘/2 

ENGL  115/116  or  121/122  .. 

. . 3 

MATH  100/101  (or  130)  or  102/151 

. . 3 

PE  activities 

4-6 

PE  141 

n/2 

PE  142 

l‘/2 

PE  143 

n/2 

PE241A  

n/2 

PE  241B 

PHYS  102,  103  or 

n/2 

two  of  100,  no,  120  ...  . 

. . 3 

Electives  

Years  Three  and  Four: 


PE  activities 0-2 

•PE  341 l'/2 

•PE  344  

•PE  441 l‘/2 

•PE  442  l‘/2 

•PE  444  1 ‘/2 

PE  447  3 

•PE  451 l‘/2 

Electives 19-21 31-35 


Total  Units  for  Degree  . . . 
• science  designated  units 


NOTES: 

(a)  To  qualify  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  33  science  designated 
units  must  be  completed  within  the  program. 

(b)  Students  must  complete  6 units  of  activity  courses  which  must  include 
PE  105,  PE  115,  and  at  least  two  from  the  PE  461  series. 

(c)  Students  may  substitute  a second  3 units  in  any  of  the  four  areas  for 
one  of  the  basic  sciences  (chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  biology). 


(d)  At  least  12  units  of  electives  must  be  from  science  designated  courses 
listed  below  and  9 of  these  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level.  No  more 
than  9 additional  physical  education  units  may  be  included. 


Biochemistry 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Computer  Science 


Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Physics 

Statistics 


The  following  specific  courses  are  also  approved: 


ANTH  lOOA/B 
ANTH  250 
PSYC  215A/B 


PSYC315or415 
PSYC  423 
PSYC  424 


(e)  Students  should  develop  a second  science  concentration  in  their 
program.  Consult  the  Human  Performance  Faculty  Adviser. 


DIPLOMA  IN 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIANSHIP 


This  is  a fifteen  unit  program  leading  to  a Diploma  in  School 
Librarianship,  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  function  as  teacher- 
librarians  in  either  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

Admission  to  the  program  normally  requires  certification  and  at  least 
one  year’s  successful  teaching  experience.  For  those  teachers  who  have 
completed  part  or  all  of  tne  former  elementary  program  Library 
Education  teaching  area,  it  may  be  possible  to  replace  those  courses  with 
other  approved  electives  and  complete  requirements  for  the  Diploma.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  courses  taken  to  apply  toward  the 
Diploma  may  not  also  apply  toward  a degree. 

The  Diploma  program  is  intended  to  be  offered  in  summer  sessions 
although  some  courses  may  be  available  during  winter  session.  While  it  is 
hoped  that  all  courses  will  be  offered  over  a three  summer  cycle,  it  is  not 
(Kjssible  to  ensure  that  all  will  be  available. 

DIPLOMA  IN  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANSHIP 
(ELEMENTARY) 


LE432  iVt 

LE433  \Vi 

LE434A  D/2 


LE435  l‘/2 

LE436  l‘/2 

LE437A  l>/2 

ED-B494Q^  IV2 

ED-B360  l>/2 

ED-B361  IV2 

ED-B  430  or  431  1 '/2 

Pre-  or  corequisites; 

ED-B  341  •• 3 

ED-B  342  IVt 

ED-B  343A  or  B Wt 


15 


DIPLOMA  IN  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANSHIP 
(SECONDARY) 


LE432  IV2 

LE433  IV2 

LE434B  \Vt 


l■’aruUy  of  t.duration  161 


l.K-135  l'/« 

I.K43(i  I'J 

1.K  437H  l‘/» 

En-H494y  I'/i 

F.nB3«)  I's 

ED-B361  I‘/! 

En-B430or431  


Pre-  or  corequisites: 


ED-B342  I'/r 

ED-B343C  IVt 

ED-B351  IVt 


’ Directed  studies 

15  * • May  substitute  other  approved  children's  literature  c-ourse  (1  ‘/»-3) 


PROGRAM  IN  NATIVE  INDIAN 
LANGUAGE  TEACHER  TRAINING 


A two  vear  program  leading  to  a special  licence  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  prepares  individuals  to  function  as  consultants, 
co-ordinators,  or  resource  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  native  languages  in 
communities  or  schools  of  British  Columbia. 

Priority  for  admission  will  be  given  to  individuals  who  are  identified 
by  local  community  organizations  which  express  an  interest  in 
developing  or  continuing  native  language  instruction.  Some  degree  of 
competence  in  one  of  the  native  languages  of  British  Columbia  is  a 
desirable  prerequisite,  but  is  not  absolutely  necessary  if  the  applicant 
meets  other  admission  criteria  and  has  adequate  access  to  speakers  of  a 
native  language. 

Preliminary  screening  will  be  made  by  a committee  from  the 
Department  of  Linguistics  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education  which  will  forward  applications  and  committee 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re- 
registration when  such  action  is  appropriate.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
application  form  and  transcripts  for  new  admissions  to  the  University 
submitted  to  the  Director  of  Admission  Services  (see  pages  9-11),  eacn 
application  should  include  two  letters  of  reference  and  a letter  written  by 
the  applicant  outlining  his  personal  background  and  future  aspirations. 

All  students  will  register  in  the  designated  sections  of  the  following 
courses: 

Year  One: 

LING  120  (l‘/2)  Principles  of  Phonology 

LING  121  U'/s)  Principles  of  Morphology  and  Syntax 


LING  122  (l‘/i) 
LING  123  (l‘/2) 
LING  124  (l‘/2) 
LING  125  (l‘/2) 
ED-B290  (3) 

ED-B360  (I'/r) 
ED-B361  (l‘/2) 


Phonological  Analysis 

Grammatical  Analysis 

Discovery  Procedures:  I 

Discovery  Procedures:  II 

Principles  of  Teaching  Native  B.C. 

Languages  as  Second  Language 

Educational  Technology 

Advanced  EducationalTechnology 


YEAR  TWO: 

LING  221  (3)  Field  Research  for  Language  Lessons 
LING  222  (3)  Gompiling  School  Dictionaries  for  Native 
Languages 

ED-B  748A  (IVi)  Reading  Instruction  in  the  Elementary 
School 

ED-B  749A  (IVr)  Oral  and  Written  Expression  in  the 
Elementary  School 

ED-P788  (6)  Institute  for  Native  Language  Teachers 


After  admission  to  the  program,  orientation,  counselling  and  general 
University  co-ordination  of  the  program  will  be  provided  by  the  Studies 
of  Intercultural  Education  Office  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  At  the 
completion  of  the  program,  the  University  will  award  a certificate. 

(Not  available  in  1984-85) 


COURSES  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 


Gourses  are  designated  as  follows: 

ED  A "I 

AE  > Department  of  Art  and  Music  Education 

ME  J 


ED-B  \ 
LE  J 

ED-G  > 
PE  / 


Department  of  Gommunication  and  Social  Foundations 


School  of  Physical  Education 


ED-D  Department  of  Psychological  Foundations  in  Education 

ED-E  Department  of  Social  and  Natural  Sciences 

ED-P  Division  of  Professional  Studies 


Not  all  courses  listed  hereunder  will  be  offered  every  session. 

The  University  timetable  lists  the  courses  that  will  be  offered  in  a 
specific  session.  Students  should  check  with  the  appropriate  Department 
or  School  regarding  the  upper  level  courses  of  their  teaching  areas. 

Both  core  and  elective  courses  included  in  the  professional  year  and  in 
specialized  programs  will  be  scheduled  as  part  of  a program  and  may 
vary  from  the  normal  timetable. 


Elementary  students  registering  in  the  professional  year  will  be  issued 
prepared  timetables  at  tne  initial  meeting  on  September  4,  1984. 
Secondary  students  will  be  given  a pre-assigned  course  schedule  from 
which  they  can  make  up  their  timetables  at  the  initial  meeting  on 
September  4,  1984.  Prof^ional  year  students  should  not  attempt  to 
make  up  individual  timetables  before  these  meetings. 

Gourses  numbered  700-799  are  restricted  to  students  accepted  in  a 
professional  year.  Students  who  wish  to  repeat  ED-P  797  or  a course  in 
the  ED-A  750  to  ED-E  770  series  must  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admissions 
and  Adjudication  Gommittee  for  permission. 

Registration  in  all  300-level  courses  is  restricted  to  students  having 
second  year  standing  or  higher.  Except  in  the  Department  of  Art  and 
Music  Education,  courses  numbered  400  or  above  are  reserved  for 
students  registered  in  third  or  following  years. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  registrant  to  ensure  that  all  calendar 
prerequisites  for  the  courses  in  \»mich  he  registers  have  been  met. 
Prerequisites  may  be  waived  (a)  if  the  student  has  completed  equivalent 
work,  or  (b)  in  other  exceptional  cases.  Gonsult  the  Emication  Advisine 
Gentre.  * 

Many  Education  courses  are  open  to  students  in  other  Faculties. 
Further  information  is  printed  in  the  University  timetable. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  AND  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

ART  EDUCATION 

Professor  M. A.  Small,  Co-ordinator 
Dr,  M.M.  Travis,  Elementary  Adviser 
Professor  G.S.  Hodder,  Secondary  Adviser 

A E 103  (formerly  100)  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ART  EDUCATION 

The  role  of  art  in  education;  practical  exploration  in  art,  classroom 
management  and  teaching  techniques  (elementary  and  secondary). 

Not  available  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  already 
completed  Art  Education  101  or  Education-A  701 . 

Students  planning  to  emphasize  art  in  their  degree  program  should 
register  in  this  course.  (3-1;  3-1) 

AE  101  (2)  ART  FOR  GENERAL  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 
(Elementary) 

Content  of  the  Art  program  in  the  elementary  school;  principles, 
practice  and  techniques  of  instruction. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
already  completed  Art  Education  100  or  Eaucation-A  701 . 

Students  planning  to  emphasize  art  in  their  degree  program  should 
register  in  Art  Education  103.  (2-1;  2-1) 

A E 200  (D/i)  DESIGN  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Analysis  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  design,  through  practical  and 
theoretical  experiences  as  applied  to  the  classroom  (elementary  and 
secondary).  (3-1) 

A E 201  (1 V2)  IMAGE  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

An  introduction  to  theories,  methods  and  practices  of  image  develop- 
ment for  the  classroom  (elementary  and  secondary) . (3- 1 ) 

A E 205  (1 V2)  TWO  DIMENSIONAL  ART  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Teaching  methods,  techniques  and  studio  investigation  of  media  in 
drawing,  painting,  design,  printmaking  and  other  two  dimensional  art 
(elementary  and  secondary). 

(3-1) 

A E 208  (1 V2)  THREE  DIMENSIONAL  ART  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Teaching  methods,  techniques  and  studio  investigation  of  media  in 
carrying,  modelling,  construction  and  other  three  dimensional  art 
(elementary  and  secondary). 

(3-1) 

A E 303  (3)  CERAMICS 

An  introductory  course  in  ceramics  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers.  Discussion  and  practice  will  include  all  aspects  of  ceramics  as 
these  relate  to  human  development  and  classroom  practice. 

Consent  of  an  art  education  adviser  required  if  Art  Education  309 
already  completed 

(3-1;  3-1) 

A E 304  (3)  APPLIED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

An  in-depth  study  of  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  one  or  more  selected 
applied  design  areas  through  studio  exploration  (elementary  and 
secondary). 

The  area  of  study  offered  each  year  may  vary.  Further  details  at  the 
Department  Office. 

Consent  of  an  art  education  advLser  required  if  Art  Education  310 
already  completed 

(3-1;  3-1) 

A E 305  (1 V2)  DRAWING  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Development  of  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  drawing  through  studio 
exploration  (elementary  secondary). 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  alreadv  completed  Art  Education  302 

(3-1) 

A E 306  (1 V2)  PAINTING  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Development  of  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  painting  through  studio 
exploration  (elementary  and  secondary). 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Art  Education  302  (3-1) 


A E 307  (1 1/t)  PRINTMAKING  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Development  of  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  printmaking  through 
studio  exploration  (elementary  and  secondary). 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Art  Education  300 

(J-1) 

A E 308  (1 V2)  SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Development  of  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  sculpture  through  studio 
exploration  (elementary  and  secondary). 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Art  Education  301 

(3-1) 

A E 309  (1  '/2)  CERAMICS  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Development  of  basic  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  hand-built 
ceramics,  including  operation  of  kilns. 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Art  Education  303 

(3-1) 

A E 310  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  APPLIED  DESIGN 

Introduction  to  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  selected  applied  design 
areas  through  studio  exploration  (elementary  and  secondary). 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Art  Education  304 

(3-1) 

A E315(1V2)CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

Study  of  art  education  curriculum  guides  and  of  methods  of  planning 
programs  for  the  classroom  (elementary  and  secondary).  ^ 

A E 316  (1  </!)  ART  CRITICISM  SKILLS  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Development  of  critical  skills  for  the  classroom  through  study  of  art 
criticism  theories  and  field  experiences  (elementarv  and  secondary). 

(3-1) 

A E 317  (1  ART  APPRECIATION  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Methods  of  teaching  art  appreciation  in  the  classroom  with  emphasis  on 
Canadian  Art.  Students  will  prepare  teaching  materials  (elementary  and 
secondary). 

(3-1) 

A E 318  (1 1^)  DISPLAY  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Lettering,  design,  layout  and  display  methods  for  the  classroom 
(elementary  and  secondary). 

(3-1) 


A E 319  (1  Vi)  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Basic  approaches  to  the  use  of  photography  as  an  art  medium. 


(3-1) 


A E 320(1 ’/i)  ART  AND  THE  YOUNG  CHILD 

Study  and  development  and  characteristics  of  child  art  pre-school, 
kindergarten  and  primary  levels  with  practical  experience,  teaching  and 
evaluation  methods. 

(3-1) 

A E 401  (1  Vi  or  3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Studies  of  selected  topics  in  the  theory'  and  practice  of  Art  Education. 

May  be  repeated  up  to  6 units  with  permission  of  the  Faculty  Adviser  in 
the  Department  of  Art  and  Music  Ecfucation 

(3-1)  or  (3-1;  3-1) 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Professor  N.T.  Gantly,  Elementary  Adviser 
Dr.  R.D.  McIntosh,  Secondary  Adviser 
Dr.  F.E.  Churchley,  Secondary  Adviser 

M E 101  (1  ^/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Orientation  to  the  profession;  introduction  to  the  role  of  music  in 
education  and  society.  Field  trips  to  schools  and  institutions  with 
exemplary  music  education  programs  to  be  included.  Secondary  level. 

'(1-2; 1-2) 


I'arulli^  of  Education  Ifi'i 


M E 104  (2)  MUSIC  FOR  GENERAL  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 
(Elementary) 

C:ontent  of  the  music  program  in  the  elementary  school;  principles, 
practice,  and  technique;  of  instruction. 

Students  planning  to  enter  a music  teaching  area  should  register  in  Music- 
Education  106. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  ijrogram  for  students  who  have 
alreadv  completed  Music  Education  106,  Education-A  705  or  706. 

(2-1;  2-1) 

ME  105  (1</^)  MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS  FOR  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 

Introduction  to  music  for  schools.  This  course  will  normally  be  followed 
by  Music  Education  106  in  the  second  term.  (Students  with  exceptionally 
strong  music  backgrounds  may  not  be  requir^  to  take  this  course.) 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
already  completed  Music  100 

(3-0) 


M E 220  (1)  INSTRUMENTAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  120) 

M E 221  (1)  VOCAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  121) 

M E 300  (1'A)  THE  TEACHING  OF  CHORAL  AND  CLASSROOM 
SINGING 

Materials  and  rehearsal  techniques  for  use  with  schrK)l  choral  activities. 

Prerequisite:  Music  lOOA/B,  or  Music  Education  105,  or  c-on.sent  of 
instructor 

(3-0) 

M E 301  (1  Vl2)  MUSIC  EDUCATION  SEMINAR;  II 

A study  of  programs  and  materials  for  secondary  schools  with  an  em- 
phasis on  general  music  programs.  Some  school  experience  will  be 
required. 

Prerequisite:  Music  Education  201  (1-0;  1-2)  or  (2-2) 


M E 106  (1V(i)  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MUSIC  MATERIALS  AND 
ACTIVITIES 

Survey  of  texts  and  materials  for  use  in  the  elementary  classroom  music 
program.  Use  of  materials  in  a sequential  program  involving  singing, 
listening,  playing,  rhythmic  and  creative  activities. 

Students  with  a considerable  music  background  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  Music  Education  106  without  the  regular  Music  Education  105 
prerequisite. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
already  completed  Education-A  705  or  706  or  Music  Education  104. 

Pre-or  corequisite;  Music  Education  105  or  equivalent  (3-0) 

M E 118(1  Ml)  MUSIC  THEATRE  WORKSHOP 

In-depth  study  of  techniques  and  procedures  related  to  the  production  of 
musical  plays  in  the  school.  Both  artistic  and  technical  (e.g.,  staging, 
lighting,  costumes,  make-up)  aspects  will  be  included.  May  Be  repeats 
for  credit. 

(3-0) 


M E 120(1)  INSTRUMENTAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

A study  of  techniques  for  teaching  jazz  through  performance  and  ex- 
perience. 

(0-4;  0-4) 


M E 302  (1 V^)  MUSIC  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 

A survey  of  developmental  implications  as  they  pertain  to  the  musical 
growth  of  the  young  child.  Current  Music  Education  methods  and 
materials  will  be  studied,  and  laboratory  experiences  will  be  included. 

Consult  Department  before  registering  as  this  course  may  be  offered  in 
some  sessions  for  students  with  little  or  no  music  background  and  in  other 
sessions  for  students  with  music  background,  e.g.  Music  Education  104, 
106  or  equivalent. 

(3-0) 


M E 303(1  Ml)  CLASSROOM  INSTRUMENTS 

Students  will  acquire  a satisfactory  level  of  proficiency  for  classroom 
purposes. 

A student  may  take  all  of  the  following  areas;  however,  the  maximum 
number  of  units  accepted  for  credit  on  tne  student’s  degree  program  will 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department. 

303A  Guitar 

YOl  Beginning  guitar  for  classroom  teachers  with  little  or  no  music 
background. 

Y02  Beginning  guitar  for  classroom  teachers  with  Music  Education  105 
or  equivalent  music  background. 

303B  Ensembles 


M E 121  (1)  VOCAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

A study  of  techniques  for  teaching  vocal  jazz  through  performance  and 
experience. 

(0-4;  0-4) 


M E 201  (1 1^)  MUSIC  EDUCATION  SEMINAR:  I 

A study  of  the  foundations  of  music  education  for  secondary  schools. 
School  experience  will  be  required. 

Pre-or  corequisite:  Music  Education  101  (1-0;  1-2)  or  (2-2;  0-0) 

M E 207  (1  %)  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR  LISTENING 

Continuation  and  development  of  classroom  music  activities  with  special 
emphasis  on  listening  experiences. 

(3-0) 

M E 208  (1 V4)  PIANO  CLASS  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

Development  of  piano  keyboards  skills  useful  in  classroom  music. 

(2-2)  or  (1-1;  l-l)or(li/!-0;  l‘/i-0) 

M E 216  (formerly  1 16)  (1)  INSTRUMENTAL  CLINIC 

Practical  ensemble  experience  on  secondary  instruments;  techniques  and 
materials  for  teaching,  including  conducting  and  instrument  repair. 

(0-4;  0-4) 


M E 218  (1  Mi)  MUSIC  THEATRE  WORKSHOP  (Laboratory) 

Workshop  productions  of  one  or  two  musical  plays. 

Prerequisite:  ME  1 18  or  permission  of  department 


(0-6) 


M E 219  (1)  CHORAL  SEMINAR 

A study  of  choral  techniques  and  literature  as  they  apply  to  schools, 
including  both  conducting  experience  and  school  involvement.  A piano 
component  may  be  included . /,i  4 . j 


303C  Ukulele 


(2-2) 


M E 306(3)  MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (Advanced) 

A study  of  the  foundations  of  music  education  (objectives,  methods  and 
materials)  for  elementary  schools. 

Prerequisite;  Music  Education  106  or  other  methods  course  in  music 

(3-0;  3-0) 


ME  308  PIANO  CLASS  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

(Advanced) 

Continuation  of  development  of  piano  keyboard  skills  useful  in 
classroom  music. 

Prerequisite;  Music  Education  208  or  equivalent 

(2-2)  or  (1-1;  l-l)or(l‘/j-0;  l‘/j-0) 

M E 309  (1 W)  CANADIAN  MUSIC  FOR  SCHOOLS 

A survey  of  current  educational  resources  in  Canadian  music;  literature, 
activities  and  teaching  techniques;  correlation  with  other  classroom 
studies. 

(3-0) 


M E 316(formerly  216)(1)  INSTRUMENTAL  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  216) 

M E 318(1)  MUSIC  THEATRE  WORKSHOP  (Laboratory) 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  218) 

M E 319(1)  CHORAL  SEMINAR 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  219). 

M E 320(1)  INSTRUMENTAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  120) 
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M E 321  (1)  VOCAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  121). 

M E 400  (IVi)  STUDY  OF  SPECIFIC  METHODOLOGY  IN  MUSIC 
EDUCATION  CURRICULUM,  MATERIALS  AND  TECHNIQUES 

A student  may  take  all  of  the  following  areas;  however,  the  maximum 
number  of  units  accepted  for  credit  on  tne  student's  degree  program  will 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department. 

400A  Kodaly 
400B  Orff 

400C  Experimental  Music  in  Schools 

Prerequisite;  Music  Education  306  (3-0) 

M E 401  (1  '/2)  MUSIC  EDUCATION  SEMINAR:  III 

Initiating  and  maintaining  instrumental  programs  in  the  schools.  School 
experiences  will  be  required.  Secondary  level. 

Prerequisite:  Music  Education  301  (1-0;  1-2)  or  (2-2) 

M E 418  (1)  MUSIC  THEATRE  WORKSHOP  (Laboratory) 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  218) 

M E 420  (1)  INSTRUMENTAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  120) 

M E 421  (1)  VOCAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  121) 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Contact  individual  professors  or  Department  Chairman  for  in- 
formation. 

ED  A 480  (D/^  or  3)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  — 
ART  AND  MUSIC 

Current  topics  and  developments  in  education,  with  particular  con- 
sideration of  their  relevance  to  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  This  will 
be  taught  from  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more 
than  once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED  A 487  (1  ’/!  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION  - ART  AND 
MUSIC 

Topics  of  current  interest  or  concern  to  groups  of  students. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more 
than  once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED  A 494  (1  i/i)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a 
specified  area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the 
Education  Advising  Centre  before  registering.  Permission  will  not 
normally  be  given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies. 

The  following  areas  have  been  approved: 

494A  Art  Education 
494T  Music  Education 

ED  A 495  (1 ) DIRECTED  STUDIES 

(Description  as  for  Education-A  494) 

ED  A 499  (’/i-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  — ART  AND 
MUSIC 

This  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  specific  teacher 
and/or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  be  offered  off 
campus.  Not  more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  may  be 
approved  as  electives  on  an  education  degree  program.  Approval  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

(Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F) 

ED  A 701  (1)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  ART 

A study  of  the  curriculum  organization  and  techniques  of  instruction  in 
elementary  art. 

Except  with  permission  not  available  for  credit  for  those  who  have 
completed  a course  in  Art  Education 

Prerequisite;  Acceptance  in  a Professional  Year  (!-*/»;  \-Vi) 


ED  A 705(1)  BASIC  CONCEPTS  IN  MUSIC 

Introductory  course  in  fundamentals,  methods  and  materials  for 
elementary  classroom  teachers.  Designed  for  students  with  little  or  no 
background  in  music. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted Music  Education  104  or  106. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  in  a Professional  Year 

(1-1;  1-1) 

ED  A 706  (1)  MUSIC  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

Methods,  materials  and  philosophy  of  music  education  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers.  Designed  for  students  who  have  had  some  previous 
musical  exjjerience,  for  example,  private  lessons  or  participation  in 
choirs  or  bands. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
already  completed  Music  Education  104  or  106. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  in  a Professional  Year 

(1-1;  1-1) 

ED  A 750  (3-4V^)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  - ART 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or 
who  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

ED  A 762  (3-4V(2)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — MUSIC 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or 
who  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year 

(Grading;  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Graduate  Programs  Office  in  the  Faculty 
of  Education  concerning  the  courses  offered  in  any  particular  year;  such 
offerings  will  depend  upon  student  program  needs  and  the  availability  of 
instructors. 

Professor  G.S.  Hodder,  Adviser,  Art  Education 

Dr.  M.M.  Travis,  Adviser,  Art  Education,  Interdepartmental  Studies 

Dr.  I.L.  Bradley,  Adviser,  Music  Education 

ED  A 540(11^)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  — MUSIC 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  plan- 
ning curriculum  research  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

ED  A 541  (^V^)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  SECONDARY  GRADES  — MUSIC 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  plan- 
ning curriculum  research  at  the  secondary  level. 

ED  A 551  (1  Vi)  GENERAL  MUSIC  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

An  examination  of  the  principles  and  procedures  for  developing  and 
implementing  curricula  for  general  music  classes  from  the  intermediate 
through  the  senior  secondary  wades.  Theories  of  curriculum  building 
will  be  applied  to  this  specific  subject  matter. 

ED  A 558  {^V2)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
CURRICULUM  IN  A SPECIFIC  AREA  - ART  AND  MUSIC 

Application  of  relevant  theories  and  models  to  the  design  and 
development  of  school  curricula  in  a specific  area. 

558A  Art 
558M  Music 


ED-A  590  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  — ART 
AND  MUSIC 

May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z (excluding  I and  O)  for  credit 
toward  a Master’s  degree.  The  student  must  c^tain  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  student’s  supervisory  committee  and  the  instructor 
offering  the  area  of  individiual  study  prior  to  registering  in  this  course. 
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ED  A 591  (1  Vi  or  3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION 

This  is  a variablt-  content  course.  Students  will  be  [lermitted  to  take  it 
more  than  once  for  credit  to  a maximum  of  six  units,  provided  the  course 
content  is  different  from  that  previously  taken.  A Pro  Forma  indicating 
the  title,  c-ontent,  and  method  of  evaluation  will  be  included  in  each 
student's  portfolio. 

ED  A 597  (0)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  — ART  AND 
MUSIC 

Comprehensive  examination  which  must  be  passed  as  required  for  in- 


dividual Master  of  Education  programs  within  the  Faculty  of  Education 

(Grading:  COM,  N or  F) 

ED  A 598  (credit  to  be  determined)  PROJECT  — ART  AND  MUSIC 
ED  A 599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS  — ART  AND  MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Dr.  L.E.  Devlin,  Area  Adviser 

ED-B  336 (1  Vt)  PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  the  elements  associated  with  the  planning  of 
educational  programs  for  adult  learners  in  a wide  variety  of  social  and 
institutional  settings.  Specific  attention  will  be  pven  to  program 
planning  models,  needs  assessment,  analysis  of  partiepants,  classroom 
processes  and  instructional  design,  evaluation,  and  practical  prowam 
management.  Each  of  these  program  planning  elements  will  be 
examined  both  conceptually  and  within  the  context  of  their  actual 
manifestation  in  current  adult  education  pratice. 

(3-0) 

ED-B  436  (3)  ADULT  EDUCATION:  CONCEPTS,  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE 

An  identification  of  the  theoretical  basis  of  adult  learning  behaviour  and 
the  characteristics  of  adult  education  as  a social  and  institutional 
ractice.  Topics  include  an  operational  definition  of  adult  education,  an 
istorical  development  of  the  concept,  an  analysis  of  the  various  roles  of 
persons  involvea  with  adult  education,  a review  of  the  learning  patterns 
of  adults,  an  analysis  of  particular  program  emphasis  in  adult  raucation, 
and  the  articulation  of  selected  contemporary  issues  in  the  area.  The 
concept  of  adult  education  is  considered  as  separate  from  degree- 
oriented  higher  education 

(3-0;  3-0) 

CURRICULUM  STUDIES 

Dr.  A.  Oberg,  Area  Adviser 

ED-B  450  (3)  PRIMARY  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

Theory  and  practice  of  creating  effective  learning  environments  through 
the  development  of  classroom  programs  in  grao»  one,  two  and  three, 
with  reference  to  the  selection  of  appropriate  classroom  organization, 
materials  and  teaching  strategies  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Professional  year  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-B  451  (1V^)  INTERMEDIATE  CURRICULUM  IN  THE 

CLASSROOM 

Trends,  research  and  issues  of  the  intermediate/middle  grades  as  a basis 
for  curriculum  development,  organization  and  instruction. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Professional  year  (3-0) 

ED-B  788  (6)  INSTITUTE  FOR  NATIVE  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS 

An  integrated  program  in  current  curriculum  developments  and 
methods  of  instruction  for  native  langu^e  teachers.  Limited  to  students 
enrolled  in  the  Native  Indian  Language  "reacher  Training  program. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Dr.  M.  Mayfield,  Area  Adviser 

ED-B  339  (IVi)  INTRODUCTION  TO  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

An  introductory  survey  of  early  childhood  education  designed  as  an 
initial  orientation  to  teaching  children  ages  three  to  six.  The  course 
provides  an  overview  of  t^ical  programs,  curricula,  methods  and 
materials  found  in  early  childhood  education  today. 

(3-0) 

ED-B  440  (1  %)  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

A comparative  evaluation  of  contemporary  issues  and  early  childhood 


education  program  models  to  provide  a theoretical  basis  for  curriculum 
development. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Education-B  339  or  consent  of  the  instructor; 
Professional  year  (except  students  in  Child  Care) 

(3-0) 

ED-B  441  (1V^)  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

An  in-depth  study  of  principles,  procedures,  related  research  and 
literature  of  early  childhood  education  curriculum  development  em- 
phasizing selection  and  application  of  methods,  materials,  and  resources 
for  teaching  day  care,  pre-school  and  kindergarten  children. 

Prerequisite;  Education-B  440  or  equivalent;  Professional  year  (except 
students  in  Child  Care) 

(3-0) 

ED-B  448  (formerly  496B)  (1\^)  SEMINAR  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Observation  and  supervised  practice  teaching  in  the  pre-school  and 
kindergarten.  Course  activities  include  weekly  half-day  observations  and 
a seminar.  A post-session  practicum  or  a project  will  be  required. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Education-B  441  or  consent  of  the  instructor; 
Professional  year 

(3-0) 


EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

Dr.  C.  Hodgkinson,  Area  Adviser 

ED-B  430  (IVi)  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Introduction  to  structure  and  process  of  the  B.C.  School  System. 
Teacher-administration  relationships.  Emerging  trends  and  con- 
troversial issues  in  school  organization  and  practice.  Value  problems  in 
the  profession.  School  law  and  legal  requirements.  Public  and 
professional  relationships.  Classroom  management. 

(3-0) 

ED-B  431  (IVi)  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

The  meaning  and  purpose  of  educational  administration.  Concepts 
related  to  the  theory,  tasks,  authority,  processes  of  educational  ad- 
ministration. The  Administrator  — characteristics,  qualifications, 
selection,  preparation. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Professional  year  (3-0) 


ED-B  435  (IVi)  SUPERVISION  — SETTING,  METHODS  AND 
OVERVIEW 

An  examination  of  leadership,  change,  authority  and  pjower  structures 
and  organizational  climate  in  supervision  settings.  Consideration  given 
to  evaluation,  motivation,  techniques  available  for  the  sytematic  ob- 
servation and  analysis  of  teaching,  and  supervision  of  program 
development  and  evsduation. 

Prerequisite;  Consent  of  the  instructor  (3-0) 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Dr.  A.R.  King,  Area  Adviser 

ED-B  320  (1 V^)  SOCIAL  ISSUES  IN  CANADIAN  EDUCATION 

A colloquium  to  explore  salient  and  current  social  issues  relevant  to 
provision  of  formal  education  in  Canada.  n-0) 
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ED-B  420  (3)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  philosophical  foundations  of 
education  and  their  implications  for  curriculum  and  instruction  in  the 
schools. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Professional  year  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-B  423  (3)  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

Development  of  educational  theory  and  practice  from  the  time  of  an- 
cient Greece  to  the  present. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Professional  year  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-B  425(3)  ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

Theorv  and  perspectives  from  cultural  anthropology  relevant  to  the 
processes  of  education  and  operations  of  schools. 


ED-B  427  (3)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  social  structure  of  western  civilization  and  its  significance  for 
education. 

(3-0;  3-0) 


ED-B  432  (1 V2)  VALUE  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  value,  the  developmental  and 
psychometric  aspects  of  values,  and  some  current  practices  in  value 
education  in  schools. 

(3-0) 


EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 


Dr.  G.D.  Potter,  Area  Adviser 


ED-B  359  (1)  INTRODUCTION  TO  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

The  role  of  resources  in  learning;  utilization  of  materials  in  schools  and 
the  role  of  school  libraries,  laboratory  in  basic  audio-visual  instructional 
techniques. 

(Grading;  COM,  N or  F) 
(1-2) 

ED-B  360  (1 V2)  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 


The  use  of  communications  media  in  education.  Practical  experiences  in 
the  operation  of  audio-visual  and  computing  equipment  and  the 
utilization  of  instructional  materials.  Basic  production  skills  in 
photographs’,  audio  and  video  taping. 

(2-2) 


ED-B  361  (1 V2)  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  theoretical  and  practical  elements  of  Educational  Technology: 
comparative  study  of  contemporary  theories  of  communication;  in- 
deptn  practical  skills  in  one  of  television  production,  film-making, 
photography,  graphics,  microcomputing,  or  audio  production. 

Prerequisite;  Education-B  360  (2-2) 

ED-B  362 (1 V2)  THE  MASS  MEDIA  AND  EDUCATION 

The  history  and  development  of  mass  media  in  North  America;  the 
effects  of  radio,  television  and  film  on  children’s  home  life  and  school 
experience;  the  educational  uses  of  the  mass  media;  current  develop- 
ments in  educational  television;  satellite-based  interactive  instructional 
systems. 

(Offered  in  alternate  years  commencing  1983-84)  (2-2) 

ED-B  463  (1 V2)  FILM  AND  EDUCATION 

The  theory,  form  and  social  function  of  film,  and  its  utilization  as  an 
instructional  resource  in  education;  basic  elements  of  composition; 
techniques  of  analysis,  evaluation  and  incorporation  into  curriculum. 

(Offered  in  alternate  years  commencing  1984-8.5)  (2-2) 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Dr.  S.  Allen,  Area  Adviser 


ED-B  290  (3)  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING  NATIVE  B 
LANGUAGES  AS  SECOND  LANGUAGE 


,C. 


The  application  of  linguistic  principles  to  teaching  B.C.  native  languages 
in  school  native  studies  or  native  language  retention  programs;  includes 
instructional  methods,  evaluation  and  program  strategies, 
microteaching,  observation  and  final  practicum. 


ED-B  331  {^^/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE 
ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


An  overview  of  teaching  the  language  arts  and  developing  oral  and 
written  skills  through  the  use  of  children’s  literature. 

(3-0) 


Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
completed  a professional  year. 

ED-B  341  (3)  LITERATURE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Survey  of  children’s  literature;  selection  of  books  for  children;  scope  and 
sequence  in  the  development  of  a literature  program  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades. 

(3-0;  3-0) 


ED-B  342  (1 V2)  FOUNDATIONS  OF  READING 

Consideration  of  the  processes  and  psychology'  of  reading. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  professional  year. 

Exception:  secondary  degree  students  may  take  Education-B  342 
(secondary  section)  in  a senior  year 

(3-0) 


ED-B  343  (1 V2)  READING  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

Components  of  a total  reading  program:  examination,  evaluation,  and 
construction  of  instructional  materials;  curricular  organization. 

Credit  for  only  one  of  the  following  areas  may  be  applied  to  a degree 
program. 

343A  — Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades 
343B  — Reading  in  the  Intermediate  Grades 
343C  — Reading  in  the  Secondary  Schools 

Prerequisites:  Education-B  342;  Professional  year  (for  students  on  an 
elementary  program) 


ED-B  349  (formerly  347/348)  (3)  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

Program  development  in  listening,  speaking  and  writing  in  the 
elementary  school;  principles  and  practices. 

Prerequisite;  Professional  year  (3-0;  3-0) 


ED-B  351  (1 V2)  LITERATURE  FOR  YOUNG  ADULTS 

Survey  of  standard,  classic  and  current  books  for  the  adolescent. 
Stimulation  of  reading  through  appropriate  books  for  young  adults. 
Specific  reading  may  be  required,  in  advance,  for  this  course. 

(3-0) 


ED-B  442  (3)  CORRECTIVE  READING  INSTRUCTION 

A course  covering  classroom  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  reading  dif- 
ficulties; prevention  of  reading  disabilities;  corrective  classroom 
procedures.  Students  will  become  familiar  with  materials  and 
procedures  for  the  correction  of  various  types  of  reading  disabilities.  This 
course  is  useful  to  the  classroom  teacher  and  to  the  reading  specialist.  A 
portion  of  the  course  may  involve  remedial  work  in  a school  setting. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  The  Professional  year,  and  Education-B  342  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Students  on  the  Learning  Assistance 
teaching  area  will  be  allowed  to  take  this  course  without  Education-B 
342  provided  they  have  completed  the  professional  vear. 

(3-0;  3-0) 


ED-B  490  (3)  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING  SECOND  LANGUAGES 

The  application  of  linguistic  principles  in  teaching  .second  languages, 
including  contrastive  language  analysis,  methods,  materials:  gradation', 
presentation,  repetition,  and  measurement  in  lesson  development. 
Attention  given  to  automated  language  teaching. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Linguistics  100,  210,  360,  390;  Professional  year 

('3-0;  3-0) 
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ED-B  748  (formerlv  one-half  of  742)  (1  Vi)  READING  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  (Primary  or  Intermediate  Grade 
Emphasis) 

study  of  till-  fleinenlary  reading  curriculum  emphasizing  selection  and 
application  of  materials,  resourc'es  and  methods  for  teaching  reading, 

l>rere<iuisite;  Ac-ceptance  in  a Professional  year  (2-0;  2-0) 

ED-B  748A  (IVi)  READING  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  (Primary  or  Intermediate  Grade  Emphasis) 

Course  content  as  for  Education-B  748  with  application  for  native 
language  teachers.  Limited  to  students  enrolled  in  the  Native  Indian 
Language  Teacher  Training  program. 

(2-0;  2-0) 

ED-B  749  (formerly  one-half  of  742)  (IVi)  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  (Primary  or  In- 
termediate Grade  Emphasis) 

A study  of  the  elementary  language  arts  curriculum  emphasizing 
selection  and  application  of  materials,  resources  and  metnods  for 
teaching  oral  and  written  expression. 

Prerequi.site;  Acceptance  in  a Professional  year  (2-0;  2-0) 


ED-B  321  (3)  ORAL  FRENCH  III 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  KI)-B  121  and  ED-B  221.  At  its  con- 
clusion, students  will  have  mastered  comparisons  of  written  and  s[K)ken 
French  with  emphasis  on  acquisition  of  idiomatic  sj)eech  patterns.  The 
vocabulary  will  be  2500  -t  words,  with  specific  phonetic  work  with 
liaison,  nasalization,  and  the  mute  “e",  Cultural  content  drawn  from 
.selected  parts  of  the  French  speaking  world.  Additional  readings  will  be 
assigned  with  no  restriction  on  vocabulary. 


Prerequisite;  Education-B  221 
(Not  offered  84-85) 


(3-1-2;  3-1-2) 


ED-B  390  (3)  CLASSROOM  TECHNIQUES  IN  TEACHING  ORAL 
FRENCH 

This  course  includes  analysis  of  theoretical  and  practical  elements  of 
teaching  French  as  a second  language.  Students  will  be  introduced  to  the 
B.C.  Curriculum  Cuide,  metnods  of  presentation,  and  use  of  aids. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  automated  language  teaching. 


Prerequisite;  Education-B  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(Not  offered  84-85) 


(3-0-1;  3-0-1) 


ED-B  749A  (V/i)  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (Primary  or  Intermediate  Grade  Em- 
phasis) 

Course  content  as  for  Education-B  749  with  application  for  native 
language  teachers.  Limited  to  students  enrolled  in  the  Native  Indian 
Language  Teacher  Training  program. 

(2-0;  2-0) 

ED-B  753  (3-4 Vi)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — ENGLISH 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or 
who  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(Crading;  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 


ED-B  480  (IVi  or  3)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  — 
COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Current  topics  and  developments  in  education,  with  particular  con- 
sideration of  their  relevance  to  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  This  will 
be  taught  from  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more 
than  once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-B  487  (IVi  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION  — COM- 
MUNICATION AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Topics  of  current  interest  or  concern  to  groups  of  students. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more 
than  once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


ED-B  754  (3-4 Vi)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  - SECOND  LANGUAGE 

754A  (3-4  Vi)  French  7.54D  (3)  Latin 

754B  (3)  German  754E  (3)  Russian 

754C  (3)  Spanish 


ED-B  494  (1  Vi)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a 
specified  area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the 
Education  Advising  Centre  before  registering.  Permission  will  not 
normally  be  given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies. 


Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or 
who  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre.  More 
than  one  of  these  courses  can  be  taken  with  permission  of  the  Education 
Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(Grading;  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 


SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Contact  individual  Professors  or  Department  Chairman  for  information. 

ED-B  121  (3)  ORAL  FRENCH  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a basis  for  teachers  of  core  French  in 
the  elementary  school.  It  covers  a review  of  the  basic  grammatical 
structures  included  within  the  Grade  12  syllabus.  At  its  conclusion, 
students  will  have  an  active  vocabulary  level  of  2000  words  with  specific 
phonetic  work  with  phonemes.  Cultural  content  includes  coverage  of 
modern  France. 

Prerequisite;  French  12  or  consent  of  instructor 

(3-1-2;  3-1-2) 

(Not  offered  84-85) 


ED-B  221  (3)  ORAL  FRENCH  II 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  ED-B  121.  At  its  conclusion,  students 
will  have  mastered  formal  study  of  grammar  of  spoken  French  with 
reference  to  written  forms.  In  addition  they  will  have  an  active 
vocabulary  of  2500  words  with  specific  phonetic  work  with  intonation. 
Cultural  content  includes  coverage  of  modern  Quebec.  Readings  will  be 
assigned  in  French  with  no  restriction  on  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite;  Education-B  121  or  consent  of  instructor 


(Not  offered  84-85) 


(3-1-0;  3-1-0) 


494C 

Drama  in  Education 

494D 

Early  Childhood  Education 

494E 

Educational  Administration 

494F 

Educational  Foundations 

494G 

Educational  Technology 

494J 

Teaching  of  English 

494  K 

Language  Arts 

494L 

Teaching  of  a Second  Language 

494Q 

Library  Education 

ED-B  495  (1  Vi)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

(Description  as  for  Education-B  494) 


ED-B  499  (Vi-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  — COM- 
MUNICATION AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

This  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  specific  teacher 
and/or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  be  offered  off 
campus.  Not  more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  may  be 
approved  as  electives  on  an  education  dewee  program.  Approval  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

(Grading;  COM,  N or  F) 


ED-B  767  (3)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — THEATRE 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or 
who  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 


A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(Grading;  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 
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LIBRARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  D.  Hamilton,  Area  Adviser 

L E 432  (1 V^)  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  AND  THE  TEACHER 

The  library  as  a visual  part  of  the  teacher’s  program,  its  philosophy  and 
services.  For  all  teachers  — elementary  and  secondary. 

(3-0) 

L E 433(1  V2)  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN 

The  role  of  the  school  librarian,  administration  of  a school  library, 
staffing  supervision. 

Prerequisite:  Professional  year  (3-0) 

L E 434 (1  Vi)  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  MATERIALS 

The  evaluation,  selection  and  acquisition  of  learning  materials  in  all 
media  formats.  Credit  for  only  one  of  the  following  areas  may  be  applied 
to  a program : 

434A  — Elementary  school  emphasis 
434B  — Secondary  school  emphasis 

Prerequisite;  Professional  year  (3-0) 

LE  435  (IVi)  CATALOGUING  AND  CLASSIFICATION  FOR 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

The  principles  and  practice  of  basic  classification  systems  and 
cataloguing  rules  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  school  library. 

Prerequisite;  Professional  year.  (3-0) 

LE  436  (1Vi2)  PROBLEMS  IN  CATALOGUING  AND 

CLASSIFICATION  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

An  examination  of  new  cataloguing  standards.  Principles  and  practice  in 
non-print  cataloguing.  Advanced  bibliographic  control  procecTures. 

Prerequisites:  Library  Education  435;  Professional  year  (3-0) 

L E 437  (1 V^)  REFERENCE  SERVICES  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

The  role  of  reference  materials  in  meeting  students  and  teachers  needs. 
Credit  for  only  one  of  the  following  areas  may  be  applied  to  a degree 
program : 

437A  — Elementary  school  emphasis 
437B  — Secondary  school  emphasis 

Prerequisite:  Professional  year  (3-0) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Graduate  Programs  Office  in  the  Faculty 
of  Education  concerning  the  courses  offered  in  any  particular  year;  such 
offerings  will  dejjend  upon  student  program  needs  and  the  availability  of 
instructors. 

Dr.  J.  Marker,  Language  Arts  Adviser 
Dr.  C.  Hodgkinson,  Aaministration  Adviser 
Dr.  A.  Oberg,  Curriculum  Studies  Adviser 
Dr.  G.  Potter,  Educational  Technology  Adviser 

ED-B  520  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

An  analysis  of  the  theories  of  leading  contemporary  thinkers  as  they 
relate  to  basic  values,  purposes  and  problems  in  public  education. 

ED-B  521  (3)  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSICS 

A study  in  depth  of  certain  selected  “great  books”  that  have  had 
significant  influence  upon  educational  thought  and  practice. 


activities  of  special  interest  groups,  and  the  resulting  implications  for 
appointed  administrators. 

533B  The  Law  and  Education 

The  study  of  Federal  and  Provincial  statutes.  Ministerial  regulations, 
school  board  policies,  and  pertinent  court  decisions  as  they  impinge, 
legally,  upon  the  role  of  the  educational  administrator. 

533C  Educational  Finance 

An  analysis  of  the  funding  of  public  education,  with  emphases  upon 
general  principles  of  finance,  governmental  structures,  taxation 
procedures,  resource  allocation,  ana  budgetary  practices,  with  a specific 
focus  on  the  British  Columbia  scene. 

ED-B  534  (IV2  or  3)  ORGANIZATIONAL  ANALYSIS  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

A review  of  strategies  for  change  and  development  in  educational 
organizations,  with  special  attention  to  survey  reseach,  action  research, 
organizational  diagnosis,  team-building,  and  overcoming  organizational 
resistance. 

ED-B  535  (1  (6  or  3)  COMPARATIVE  ADMINISTRATION 

535A  Regional  Comparisons 

Comparative  studies  of  educational  administration  and  systems  in 
Canada  and  selected  foreign  countries. 

535B  Institutional  Comparisons 

Selected  cross-organizational  studies  in  public,  military,  hospital,  and 
commercial  administration. 

ED-B  536  (3)  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

An  examination  through  a case  study  approach,  of  the  relevant  in- 
teraction of  philosophy  and  administration,  with  a view  to  clarifying 
philosophical  concepts  and  theories  and  their  application  to  the  analysis, 
by  administrators,  of  their  own  and  others’  behavior. 

ED-B  537  (1V(2  or  3)  TASKS  AND  PROCESSES  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

537A  Planned  Change 

An  analysis  of  the  processes  associated  with  planned  change  in  public 
education,  with  a view  to  assisting  administrators  to  facilitate  such 
change. 

537B  Decision-Making 

A study  of  the  factors  affecting,  and  processes  involved  in,  effective 
decision-making  by  educational  administrators. 

537C  Leadership 

An  examination  of  general  leadership  theories,  leadership  styles,  and 
leadership  effectiveness  models  as  they  apply  to  educational  ad- 
ministrators. 

537D  Instructional  Supervision 

Through  an  analysis  of  literature  in  leadership,  communication,  change 
and  activation,  as  well  as  through  an  analysis  of  classroom  observation 
techniques,  the  development  of  rational  organizational  patterns  of 
supervision  for  educational  administrators. 

537E  Personnel  Management 

An  examination  of  the  personnel  function  within  educational  in- 
stitutions, with  emphasis  upon  effective  personnel  policies,  recruitment 
and  selection,  placement,  professional  development,  promotion  and 
performance  evaluation. 


ED-B  531  (3)  CONCEPTS  AND  THEORY  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

Critical  examination  of  the  classical  and  modern  literature  of  ad- 
ministrative studies  within  organizational  perspectives,  with  emphasis 
on  administrative  philosophy,  decision-making  processes,  jxrwer  and 
authority,  leadership  studies,  and  general  systems  tneory. 

ED-B  532  (3)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

Examination  of  approaches  to,  and  problems  associated  with,  the  im- 
plementation, co-ordination,  supervision,  and  evaluation  of  the  school’s 
instructional  programs. 

ED-B  533  (Vh  or  3)  CRITICAL  DETERMINANTS  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

533A  Politics  and  Governance  of  Education 

An  analysis  of  the  electoral  processes  in  public  education,  the  forces 
which  emanate  from  and  impinge  on  elected  educational  officials,  the 


537F  Policy  Making 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  policv-development  and  policy-execution  at 
provincial  and  school  district  levels,  and  the  implications  for  educational 
administrators. 


ED-B  540  (3)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  — 
LANGUAGE  AND  READING 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  plan- 
ning research  in  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Prerequisite:  Education-B  342,  343  and  349  or  equivalent. 


ED-B  541  (3,  formerly  IVi)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION  IN  TH^ SECONDARY  GRADES  - ENGLISH 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  plan- 
ning curriculum  research  at  the  secondary  level. 


I a<  ulty  of  Education  KiU 


ED-B  542  (3)  READING  PROCESSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM 

An  intensivo  cxaininution  of  the  acquisition  and  the  development  of 
reading  comix'tence,  focusing  on  the  cognitive  and  linguistic  processes. 
The  c-ourse  will  include  an  analysis  of  reading  research,  methods  and 
materials. 

Pre-  or  core<|uisite:  Education-B  540  or  consent  of  instructor 

ED-B  543  (3)  LANGUAGE  PROCESSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  processes  through  which  competence  in 
listening,  speaking  and  writing  is  developed  and  of  the  products  which 
result.  The  course  will  include  an  analysis  of  language  research,  methods 
and  materials. 

Pre-or  corequisite:  Education-B  540  or  consent  of  in.structor 

ED-B  544  (3)  ADVANCED  COURSE  IN  REMEDIAL  READING 

This  course  focuses  on  theoretical  and  practical  issues  in  the  causation, 
diagnosis,  and  remediation  of  reading  difficulties  as  these  are  en- 
countered in  the  school  setting.  Seminar  discussions  will  centre  on  the 
research  literature  relevant  to  reading  difficulties;  the  practical  com- 
ponent will  involve  students  in  working  in  a clinical  setting  with  children 
with  reading  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Education  B 342/343 

ED-B  545  (1^^)  THE  READING  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL:  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

This  course  will  focus  on  issues  in  the  definition,  development  and 
function  of  secondary  school  developmental,  corrective,  and  remedial 
reading  programs.  The  course  will  also  consider  the  role  of  the  reading 
consultant  in  program  implementation. 

Prerequisite:  Education-B  342/343  C 

ED-B  546  (1%)  INTERPRETATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  RESEARCH 

A critical  review  of  research  methodologies  used  in  the  general  area  of 
language  arts.  Consideration  of  the  appropriateness  of  specific 
methodologies  to  research  in  classroom  problems. 

ED-B  547(3)  ISSUES  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  GRADES 

An  extensive  critical  examination  of  issues  in  the  learning  and  teaching  of 
English  in  the  secondary  grades. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Education-B  541  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ED-B  555A(1  '/i)  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CURRICULUM  STUDIES 

Philosophical  foundations  in  the  study  of  education  and  curriculum:  (1) 
conceptions  of  education  and  curriculum;  (2)  philosophical  justifications 
of  educational  and  curriculum  practice;  (3)  historical  perspectives;  (4) 
criteria  for  judging  education  and  curriculum  practice;  and  (5)  a per- 
sonal stance. 

ED-B  555B  (1  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CURRICULUM  STUDIES 

Further  development  and  elaboration  of  topics  in  Education-B  555A. 
Prerequisite:  Education-B  555A 

ED-B  556  (1  '/2)  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

A description  of  a variety  of  selected  approaches  to  curriculum  planning. 
This  course  aims  to  compare  traditional  Tylerian  approaches  to 
curriculum  planning  with  alternative  approaches  in  terms  of  their 
origins,  underlying  assumptions,  utility  in  various  settings,  and  effects. 
The  course  provides  the  students  the  opportunity  to  identify  and 
characterize  their  own  approaches  to  curriculum  planning. 

ED-B  557  (1  Vi)  CURRICULUM  IMPLEMENTATION 

A description  of  selected  approaches  to  curriculum  implementation.  This 
course  aims  to  describe  and  compare  problems,  practices,  and  models  of 
implementing  curriculum  at  institutional  and  individual  levels  and  to 
provide  students  the  opportunity  to  extract  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  their  own  situations. 

ED-B  558  (1V4)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
CURRICULUM  IN  A SPECIFIC  AREA 

Application  of  relevant  theories  and  models  to  the  design  and 
development  of  school  curricula  in  a specific  area.  Students  may  enrol  in 
more  than  one  of  the  areas  listed  below  at  1 ‘/s  units  each, 

558A  Language 
558B  Reading 
558G  English 


ED-B  580  (1  <At)  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  CURRICULUM  STUDIES 

An  investigation  of  modes  of  research  iisr;d  in  the  .study  of  education  and 
curriculum  with  emphasis  on  qualitative  methods. 

ED-B  590  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  — 
COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z (excluding  I and  O)  for  credit 
toward  a Master’s  degree.  The  student  must  obtain  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  student’s  supervisory  committee  and  the  instructor 
offering  the  area  of  individual  study  prior  to  registering  in  this  course, 

ED-B  591  (1  VSt  or  3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION 

This  is  a variable  content  course.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  take  it 
more  than  once  for  credit  to  a maximum  of  six  units,  provided  the  course 
content  is  different  from  that  previously  taken.  A Pro  Forma  indicating 
the  title,  content,  and  method  of  evaluation  will  be  included  in  each 
student’s  portfolio. 

ED-B  597  (0)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  - COM- 
MUNICATION AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Comprehensive  examination  which  must  be  passed  as  required  for  in- 
dividual Master  of  Education  programs  within  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

(Grading:  COM,  N or  F) 

ED-B  598  (credit  to  be  determined)  PROJECT  — COM- 
MUNICATION AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

ED-B  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS  - COMMUNICATION 
AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

ED-B  642  (3)  ADVANCED  PROCESSES  OF  READING 

Advanced  study  and  research  of  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
reading  competence  with  special  attention  to  psycholinguistic  and 
neurological  processes. 

Prerequisites:  Education-B  542  or  suitable  equivalent 

ED-B  643  (3)  ADVANCED  LANGUAGE  PROCESSES  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

Advanced  study  and  research  of  the  processes  through  which  comMtence 
and  performance  in  listening,  speaking,  and  writing  are  developed. 

Prerequisite:  Education-B  543  or  suitable  equivalent 

ED-B  644  (3)  RESEARCH  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  REMEDIAL 
READING 

Critical  review  and  analysis  of  research  in  diagnosis,  correction  and 
remediation  of  reading  difficulties;  criteria  for  appraising  research 
findings;  educationl  implications. 

Prerequisites:  Education-B  442  and  544  or  suitable  equivalents 

ED-B  647  (3)  ADVANCED  COURSE  IN  SECONDARY  ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 

Advanced  study  of  the  processes  of  learning  English  language  and 
literature  in  the  secondary  grades. 

Prerequisite:  Education  B-547  or  suitable  equivalent 

ED-B  649  (1-3)  DOCTORAL  SEMINAR  IN  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
ARTS 

A seminar  at  the  doctoral  level  to  consider  special  problems  in  education 
and  educational  research.  Seminars  are  organized  around  educational 
theory  and  practice  in  the  English  Language  Arts.  (Offered  in  areas 
649A,649B  and  649C.) 

ED-B  690  (1  V(i-6)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDIES  - COMMUNICATION  AND 
SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Under  the  direction  of  program  supervisors,  topics  in  the  area  of  research 
interests  of  doctoral  students  will  be  examined,  leading  to  the 
development  of  background  material  for  a Ph.D.  dissertation. 

Prerequisites:  Appropriate  prerequisites  to  be  determined  in  specific 
instances. 

ED-B  691  (1'/i-3)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  - COMMUNICATION  AND 
SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Issues  pertaining  to  students’  research  interests  and  faculty  expertise  will 
be  examined. 

Prerequisites:  Appropriate  prerequisites  to  be  determined  in  specific 
instances. 

ED-B  699  (30)  PH.D.  DISSERTATION  - COMMUNICATION  AND 
SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Dr.  H.D.  Turkington,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Adviser 
Dr.  H.A.  Wenger,  Human  Performance  Adviser 
Dr.  G.H.  Van  Gyn,  Leisure  Studies  Adviser 

P E 104-125  BASIC  SKILLS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES 

Priority  will  be  given  in  these  courses  to  students  accepted  into  physical 
education  programs.  Other  students  may  register  for  activity  courses 
during  the  course  change  period  for  the  term  in  which  the  course  is 
offered.  Registration  is  subject  to  availability  of  space.  See  course  in- 
structor for  permission. 

Students  who  have  completed  activities  under  Physical  Education 
100/101  are  not  eligible  to  repeat  such  activities  for  credit. 

P E 104  (Vi)  SPECIAL  ACTIVITY 

With  special  permission,  may  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit  on  a 
degree  program 

P E 105 (^/i)  SWIMMING 

P E 106  (Vi)  TRACK  AND  FIELD 

P E 107  (1/i)  GYMNASTICS:  I 

P E 108 (Vi)  GYMNASTICS:  II 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  107 

P E 109  (Vi)  RECREATIONAL  DANCE 
P Elio  (1/j)  RHYTHMICS 
P E 111  (1/2)  CURLING 
P E112(Vi)  ARCHERY 
P E113(Vi)GOLF 

P E 114(Vi)  MOVEMENT  EDUCATION 
P E 115(i/i)  FITNESS  AND  CONDITIONING 
P E116(Vi)  BADMINTON 
PE  117  (1/2)  TENNIS 
P E 118 (1/2)  WRESTLING 
P E 119(1/2)  DANCETECHNIQUE 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  1 14  or  1 10  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

P E 120(1/2)  BASKETBALL 
P E121  (1/2)  SOCCER 
P E 122 (Vi)  VOLLEYBALL 
P E 123(1/2)  RUGBY 

P E 124  (Vi)  FIELD  HOCKEY 
PE  125(1/2)  SOFTBALL 

For  students  accepted  in  the  Physical  Education  teaching  area: 

1 . Proficiency  in  skills  is  required  in  the  following: 

Elementary  Program  - 6 units 

a) P  E 106,  107,  109,  110,  114,  115 

b)  The  remaining  3 units  may  be  selected  from  P E 104-125  or  P E 
461  courses.  Students  who  do  not  possess  a valid  Bronze  Medallion 
Certificate  must  take  PE  105. 

Secondary  Program  - 5 Vi  units 

(a)  P E 106,  107,  109,  115,  120  and  122 

(b) OneofP  E 116orll7 

Ic)  One  of  P E 121,  123,  124  or  125 

(d)  Any  three  100  level  activities  that  are  not  required  above. 
Students  who  do  not  possess  a valid  Bronze  Medallion  Certificate 
must  take  P E 105. 

2.  Not  all  activities  may  be  offered  every  year. 

3.  Maximum  credit  for  activities  in  degree  programs  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Education  is  specified  on  page  145. 

4.  Each  activity  course  is  scheduled  for  24  hours  of  instruction.  Students 
are  expectea  to  complete  most  of  the  required  activity  courses  in  the 
first  two  years. 

5.  Activity  courses  completed  prior  to  September  1,  1975  will  not 
receive  credit . 


P E 141  (1 1/2)  INTRODUCTORY  HUMAN  ANATOMY 

Lecture  and  laboratory  orientation  to  human  anatomy.  Emphasis  on  the 
basic  anatomical  structures  used  in  locomotion  and  fundamental  motor 
skills.  Reference  made  to  the  structural  components  of  the  circulatory, 
digestive,  excretory  and  endocrine  systems.  Labs  include  examination 
and  dissection  of  mammalian  specimens,  and  extensive  use  of  human 
anatomical  charts,  models  and  stereoscopic  slides. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
already  completed  Physical  Education  242. 

(3-2) 

P E 142(11/2)  HUMAN  POTENTIAL 

An  introduction  to  the  physical,  emotional  and  social  aspects  of  human 
growth  and  human  interpersonal  relationships. 

P E 143  (1 1/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Orientation  to  the  profession;  the  aims  and  objectives  of  physical 
education;  relationship  of  physical  education  to  education,  athletics, 
health,  recreation,  and  safety  education. 

(3-0) 

P E 147  (2)  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GENERAL  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS  (Elementary) 

Content  of  the  Physical  Education  program  in  elementary  school; 
principles,  practice  and  techniques  of  instruction. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
already  completed  Physical  Education  149  or  Education-C  747  or  who 
are  taking  a Physical  Education  teaching  area. 

Prerequisite:  Authorization  to  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Education 

(2-1;  2-1) 

PE  241 A (11/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN  CELLULAR 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  study  of  the  molecular  and  cellular  functions  in  man  with  emphasis 
on  homeostasis,  cellular  transport,  protein  synthesis,  energy  metabolism, 
electrical  properties  of  cells,  and  blood  as  a tissue. 

(2-2) 

PE  241 B (11/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN  SYSTEMIC 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  study  of  the  integrated  functions  of  physiological  systems  with 
emphasis  on  the  nervous,  endocrine,  muscular,  cardiovascular  and 
respiratory  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  141  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
already  completed  Physical  Education  242 

(2-2) 

P E 243(1 1/2)  FOUNDATIONS  OF  RECREATION  AND  LEISURE 

An  introduction  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  recreation;  a consideration  of 
past  influences  and  future  trends;  the  role  of  the  recreational 
professional. 

(3-0) 

P E 341  (1 1/2)  BIOMECHANICS  (formerly  Kinesiology) 

Analysis  of  human  movement  and  performance.  The  relationship  of  the 
laws  of  physics  concerning  motion,  force,  inertia,  levers,  etc.,  to 
muscular  and  mechanical  analysis  of  motor  skills. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  141  and  241B  or  equivalent 

(3-0) 


PE  342  (11/2)  HISTORY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (formerly 
History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education) 

Interpretative  study  and  analysis  of  physical  education  and  sport  through 
their  historical  development;  current  trends,  social  and  cultural  im- 
plications; relationship  to  education. 

(3-0) 

P E 343  (11/2)  CANADIAN  RECREATION  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 

An  overview  of  the  development  and  delivery  of  recreational  programs 
in  Canada.  Canadian  federal,  provincial,  municipal,  private  and 
volunteer  agencies  are  described  and  analyzed.  /3_q\ 
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P E 344  (1  '/<i)  CARE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  ATHLETIC  INJURIES 

I rainiiifi  tf<'hni(nu‘s.  prolti'tivi'  i-ciiiipnieiil  and  stra|)pini'  for  the 
prevention  of  athletie  injuries;  eniergeney  procedures  and  first  aid 
praetiees  for  the  treatment  of  athletic  injuries;  care  and  re-training  of 
injured  areas.  Field  experience  is  re<|uired  as  part  of  this  course. 

I’rereoiiisite:  I’hvsical  Fducation  141  and  24 IB  or  equivalent 

(3-0) 

P E 345  (1  ’/t)  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 

Methods  of  teaching  physical  education  activities  to  young  children  with 
emphasis  on  primary  grades.  Instructional  techniques,  activities,  and 
curriculum  development  for  this  age  group  will  be  included.  Field  ex- 
perience (approximately  10  hours)  is  required  as  part  of  thiscour.se. 

Prere<|uisite;  Physical  Education  147  or  149  or  Education-C  747  or  3 
units  of  Physical  Education  teaching  area  or  con.sent  of  instructor 

(3-0) 

PE  346  (^'h)  MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MATURATION  OF 
CHILDREN 

(Growth  and  maturational  characteristics  of  elementary  children  as  they 
relate  to  motor  behaviour. 

(3-0) 

P E 347  (1  ’/[)  COMPARATIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

An  in-depth  study  of  physical  education  and  sport  systems  in  selected 
countries. 

Prerequisite;  Physical  Education  342  or  consent  of  instructor 

(3-0) 

P E 352  (1  V2,  formerly  3)  LEADERSHIP  METHODS 
FOR  RECREATION 

Methods  of  leadership  and  methods  of  teaching  leisure  skills.  Classes  will 
provide  skills  in  presenting  material  to  different  age  groups.  Field  ex- 
perience is  required  as  part  of  this  course. 

(3-0) 

PE  353  (formerly  one-half  of  352)  (1V2)  PROGRAM  PLANNING 
FOR  RECREATION 

An  analysis  of  theoretical  and  practical  approaches  for  developing  ef- 
fective recreation  programs. 

(3-0) 

P E 371  (1  V2)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  - LAND-BASED 

Study  of  the  outdoor  environment  as  an  educational  medium;  survey  of 
local  outdoor  recreational  facilities;  care  and  selection  of  equipment; 
organization  of  outdoor  programs  and  practical  laboratory  experiences 
in  camping  skills  and  outdoor  recreation  pursuits. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
already  completed  Education  37 1 

Prerequisite:  Consent  granted  through  the  School  of  Physical  Education 

(3-0) 

P E 372  (1 V2)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  - WATER-BASED 

A consideration  of  the  sea  and  river  environments  as  educational  media; 
a survey  of  local  river  and  marine  recreational  areas;  care,  selection  and 
construction  of  equipment;  organization  of  outdoor  programs;  pool 
management  and  practical  laboratory  experience  in  water-based  out- 
door recreational  pursuits. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
already  completed  Education  371 

Prerequisite;  Consent  granted  through  the  School  of  Physical  Education 

(3-0) 

P E 441  (1 1/2)  EXERCISE  PHYSIOLOGY 

The  anatotnical  and  physiological  adaptation  of  the  human  body  to 
exercTC  and  training;  the  relationship  of  exercise  to  hypokinetic  diseases' 
nutrition  of  the  athlete. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  241A  and  B or  242 

(2-2) 

P E 442  (1  '/2)  MOTOR  LEARNING 

Implications  of  perceptual-motor  development  for  learning'  psychologv 
of  motor -skill  acquisition. 

Prerequisite:  3rd  year  standing  in  a Physical  Education  program 

(2-2) 


PE  443  (1’/i)  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Nature  and  function  of  adminislralioii;  managi-im-iit  ol  (-quipment  and 
facilities;  organization  and  managemeni  of  programs  ol  [ihysical 
education  and  athletics;  survey  of  the  organization  in  (Janadian  sC'hrHils, 

Prerequisite:  4th  year  standing  in  a Physical  Education  program 

(3-0) 

P E 444  (1%)  MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Use  of  te.sts  and  measurements  in  physical  education;  principles  of  test 
construction;  test  administration  and  interpretation  of  results;  use  of 
evaluating  equipment  in  a variety  of  physical  education  tests. 

(2-2) 

PE  445  (IV2)  DEVELOPMENTAL  AND  ADAPTIVE  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Methods  of  identifying  and  evaluating  the  atypical  child  and  application 
of  a physical  education  program  to  his  needs;  ca.se-study  teenniques, 
developmental  programs;  basic  therapeutic  exercise  technirpies.  Field 
experience  is  required  as  part  of  this  course. 

(3-0) 

PE  446  (IVi)  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 

Methods  of  teaching  physical  education  activities  to  intermediate  grade 
children.  Instructional  techniques  and  curriculum  development  for  this 
age  group  will  be  included.  Field  experience  (approximately  10  hours)  is 
required  as  part  of  this  course. 

Prerequisite;  Physical  Education  147  or  149  or  Education-C  747  or  3 
units  of  Physical  Education  teaching  area  or  consent  of  instructor 

(3-0) 

P E 447  (3)  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  IN  HUMAN  PERFORMANCE 

A study  of  the  current  programs  offered  through  government  and  private 
agencies.  The  course  will  include  a 60  hour  practicum  experience  over 
the  year. 

Prerequisite:  4th  year  standing  in  a Physical  Education  program 

(2-2;  2-2) 

P E 451  (1  V2)  ADULT  FITNESS  AND  EXERCISE  MANAGEMENT 

A study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  adult  physical  fitness  as  it  relates  to 
health  enhancement  and  preventive  medicine. 

(3-0) 

P E 452  (3)  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNIQUES  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  (Secondary) 

Methods  of  teaching  physical  education  activities  to  secondary  school 
and  related  groups.  Field  experience  is  required  as  part  of  this  course. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
already  completed  Physical  Education  .350  or  450, 

Prerequisites;  Ten  required  activities  from  Physical  Education  104-125 
or  consent  of  Instructor 

(3-0) 

P E 453A  (1  V2)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LEISURE  SERVICES:  I 

A review  of  general  administrative  and  organizational  theories  with 
particular  reference  to  their  application  in  leisure  service  agencies. 
Topics  include:  the  nature  of  administration,  structure  of  organizations, 
leadership,  supervision  of  workers  and  supervision  of  clients. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  343  (3-0) 


P E 453B  (1  V2)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LEISURE  SERVICES:  II 

A continuation  of  Physical  Education  453A.  including  budgeting, 
financial  control,  policy-making,  planning,  goal-setting,  performance 
appraisal,  public  relations,  meetings,  office  management,  executive 
distress,  and  legal  Lssues. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  453A  (3-0) 


P E 454A  (1^)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  RECREATION:  I 

Addresses  the  problems  and  challenges  facing  the  recreation  profession. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  three  work  terms  in  the  Leisure  Studies 
Program  (i-O) 
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P E 454B  (1)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  RECREATION:  II 

Addresses  the  problems  and  challenges  facing  the  recreation  profession 
and  attempts  to  provide  a synthesis  for  the  graduating  student. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Physical  Education  454A  and  four  work 
terms  in  the  Leisure  Studies  program  or  consent  of  instructor 

(2-0) 

P E 461  iVi)  ADVANCED  SKILLS  AND  OFFICIATING 

In-depth  study  of  skill  areas  selected  by  the  student,  including  advanced 
skill  performance  and  officiating  to  an  approved  level. 

Students  in  a secondary  program  must  register  in  three  of  the  areas  listed 
below  at  */j  unit  each.  A student  may  take  all  of  the  following  areas; 
however,  the  maximum  number  of  units  accepted  for  credit  on  the 
student’s  degree  program  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  School. 


461A 

Badminton 

461H 

Softball 

461B 

Basketball 

461J 

Swimming 

461C 

Dance 

461K 

Tennis 

461D 

Field  Hockey 

461L 

Track  and  Field 

461E 

Gymnastics 

461M 

Volleyball 

461F 

Rugby 

461N 

Wrestling 

461G 

Soccer 

Prerequisite;  A grade  of  B or  higher  is  required  in  the  related  100  level 
course.  Physical  Education  108  is  recommended  for  Gymnastics 

NOTE:  Not  every  area  will  be  offered  each  year.  Candidates  are  asked 
to  consult  the  School  of  Physical  Education  before  registering. 

(1-0;  1-0) 

P E 463 (16) COACHING 

Study  of  theory  of  coaching  at  a school  level.  The  course  will  require 
practical  experience  in  coaching  in  a sport  of  the  student’s  choice. 

(2-0) 

ED  C 480  (1 or  3)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  — 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Current  topics  and  developments  in  education,  with  particular  con- 
sideration of  their  relevance  to  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  This  will 
be  taught  from  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more 
than  once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

EDC  487  (116  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION  — 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Topics  of  current  interest  or  concern  to  groups  of  students. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more 
than  once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED  C 494(1  V>)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a 
specified  area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the 
Education  Advising  Centre  before  registering.  Permission  will  not 
normally  be  given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies. 

The  following  area  has  been  approved: 

494V  Physical  Education 

ED-C  495  (1 16)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

(Description  as  for  Education-C  494) 

ED  C 499  (16-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  — PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

This  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  specific  teacher 
and/or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  be  offered  off 
campus.  Not  more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  may  be 
approved  as  electives  on  an  education  degree  program . Approval  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

(Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F) 

ED-C  747  (1)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A study  of  the  curriculum  organization  and  techniques  of  instruction  in 
elementary  physical  education. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted Physical  Education  147,  149  or  3451446 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  in  a Professional  year  (1-1;  1-1) 


ED-C  764  (3-416)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or 
who  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Graduate  Programs  Office  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  concerning  the  courses  offered  in  any  particular  year;  such 
offerings  will  depend  upon  student  program  needs  and  the  availability  of 
instructors. 

Dr.  M.L.  Collis,  Adviser 

ED-C  540  (116)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  — PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  plan- 
ning curriculum  research  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

ED-C  541  (116)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  SECONDARY  GRADES  — PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  plan- 
ning curriculum  research  at  the  secondary  level. 

ED-C  558  iV/z)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
CURRICULUM  IN  A SPECIFIC  AREA  — PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Application  of  relevant  theories  and  models  to  the  design  and 
development  of  school  curricula  in  a specific  area. 

ED-C  570  (116)  SKILL  ACQUISITION  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  SPORT 

A review  of  learning  theories  and  principles  as  they  pertain  to  the 
acquisition  and  retention  of  motor  skills;  the  neural  mechanisms  in- 
volved in  the  learning  and  control  of  motor  patterns;  information 
processing  in  human  performance;  detailed  study  of  research  on 
memory,  attention,  retrieval  systems,  and  movement  control. 

ED-C  571  (1 16)  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  SPORT  IN  SOCIETY 

The  following  represent  topics  which  may  be  studied  in  depth; 
socialization  into  ^ort;  institutionalized  aggression  in  sport;  current 
social  problems  in  Canadian  sport;  comparative  sport;  the  social  history 
of  sport  in  Canada;  sport  and  international  relations;  the  political 
economy  of  sport;  a macrosociological  view  of  sport  development;  social 
psycholop:  of  sport  /motivation,  personality,  attitudes,  social  structure, 
group  cohesion,  and  leadership). 

ED-C  572  (116)  PHYSIOLOGY  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
SPORT 

The  study  of  physiological  basis  for  sport  performance  and  fitness.  The 
assessment  of  physiological  status  and  the  rationale  for  the  prescription  of 
exercise  programs. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  441  or  consent  of  instructor 

ED-C  573  (3)  RESEARCH  PROCESSES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  SPORT  STUDIES 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  varieties  of  research  methods  used  in 
physical  education  and  sport  studies  (e.g.,  physiological,  psychological 
sociological,  historical). 


ED-C  574  (116)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
RECREATION  AND  SPORT 

After  presenting  a theoretical  base  for  administrative  and  organizational 
theories,  a link  will  be  made  to  specific  situations  in  the  fields  of  physical 
education,  recreation,  and  sport. 


ED-C  575  (116)  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  SPORT 

A study  of  the  interrelationships  between  psychological  and  physical 
factors  which  occur  in  the  pursuit  of  physical  activity  and  competitive 
Sport,  from  birth  to  maturity.  Topics  will  include  aggression  in  sport* 
personality  development  through  physical  activity;  attribution  theory 
and  sport;  motivation  in  sport;  benavioural  modification  physical  ac- 
tivity; affiliation  and  sport;  skill  and  mental  achievement. 
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ED-C  590  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  — 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z (excluding  I and  O)  for  credit 
toward  a Master’s  degree.  The  student  must  obtain  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  student's  supervisory  committee  and  the  instructor 
offering  the  area  of  individual  study  prior  to  registering  in  this  course. 

ED-C  591  (1  Vi  or  3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION 

This  is  a variable  content  course.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  take  it 
more  than  once  for  credit  to  maximum  of  six  units,  provided  the  course 
content  is  different  from  that  previously  taken.  A Pro  Forma  indicating 
the  title,  content,  and  method  of  evaluation  will  be  included  in  each 
student’s  portfolio. 


ED-C  597  (0)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  — PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Comprehensive  examination  which  must  Ih-  passed  as  re(|iiired  for  in- 
dividual Master  of  Education  programs  within  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

(Grading:  (X)M.  N or  F) 


ED-C  598  (credit  to  be  determined)  PROJECT  — PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


ED-C  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS  — PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS  IN  EDUCATION 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES  learning  and  development 

COMMUNICATION  AND  COUNSELLING 


Dr.  R.V,  Peavy,  Area  Adviser 

ED-D  316(1  Vli)  VERBAL  COMMUNICATION 

Study  of  interpersonal  verbal  skills  and  processes.  Skill  practice  and 
analyzed  applications  to  classroom,  counselling,  family,  social  work  and 
mental  health. 

(3-0) 

ED-D  317(1  Ml)  NON-VERBAL  COMMUNICATION 

Study  of  non-verbal  interactions:  movement,  posture,  gesture,  qualities 
of  voice,  and  spacing.  Analysis  of  implications  in  teaching,  counselling, 
family  relations,  mental  health. 

(3-0) 

ED-D  414  (3)  GROUP  PROCESSES 

Analysis  of  group  decision-making;  discovery  and  discussion  methods  in 
group  learning;  study  of  group  interaction  in  classrooms,  family  life, 
counselling,  and  mental  health.  First  portion  of  course  is  devoted  to  skill 
development,  second  part  to  analysis,  theory  and  research. 

(3-0;  3-0) 

ED-D  417  (3)  HELPING  RELATIONSHIPS 

Study  of  helping  relationships  in  the  classroom,  counselling,  family  life, 
and  mental  health.  Theories  of  personal  effectiveness;  analysis  and 
practice  of  effective  relating  skills.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a par- 
ticipative seminar  and  includes  skill-building  laboratory  experience. 

(3-0;  3-0) 

ED  O 418  (1  Ml)  COMPUTER  ASSISTED  CAREER  COUNSELLING 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  theory,  processes,  and  practice 
necessary  for  effective  use  of  computer  assistance  in  career  counselling  in 
education. 

(2-2) 

ED-D  419  (3)  ADULT  COUNSELLING 

Theoretical  and  practical  introduction  to  adult  counselling,  especially 
educational  counselling.  Topics  include:  contexts  for  adult  counselling; 
the  ideology  of  adult  counselling;  adult  counselling  procedures; 
evaluation  of  adult  counselling;  supervised  practice. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  417  or  consent  of  instructor 

(Not  offered)  (2-2;  2-2) 

ED-D  433  (1  Ml ) PSYCHOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

A study  of  the  concepts  and  practices  of  psychological  education; 
examines  how  the  school,  family  and  community  can  mutually  support 
the  personal  growth  of  individuals  through  educational  means. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  316  or  417 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ED-D  434  (1  Vi)  HUMAN  SKILLS 

Topics  include:  family  life,  educational  principles  and  practices; 
vocational  decision-making;  education  for  piersonal  development  and  life 
skills  learning. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  316  or  417 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 


Dr.  H.C.  Timko,  Area  Adviser 

ED-D  200  (IMi)  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The  application  of  psychological  principles  to  elementary  cla.ssroom 
practice. 

Credit  toward  a program  cannot  be  granted  for  more  than  one  of 
Education-D  200,  200A,200B,  or  303.  (Grading;  INC;  COM  . N or  F.) 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  1(X)  (2-0;  2-0) 

ED-D  303  (1Mi)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 

CLASSROOM  LEARNING 

An  introduction  to  the  psychology  of  learning  in  the  secondary  school. 

Credit  toward  a program  cannot  be  granted  for  more  than  one  of 
Education-D  200,  200A,  200B  or  303.  (3-0) 

ED-D  305  (3)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD 

Mental,  social,  emotional  and  physical  characteristics  of  pre-school  and 
elementary  school  pupils,  their  interests  and  problems;  emphasis  upon 
classroom  implications.  (3-0;  3-0) 

EDO  306  (1V^)  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY: 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  DURING  THE  PRE-SCHOOL  YEARS 

An  advanced  course  with  special  emphasis  on  early  education;  con- 
sideration of  language,  motor  skills,  and  cognitive  development,  from 
birth  to  six  years.  Observation  techniques,  the  interview,  and  other 
approaches  to  child  study  will  be  stressed. 

Prerequisite;  Education-D  305  or  equivalent  (3-0) 

ED-D  406  (3)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

The  physiological,  psychological,  social,  and  educational  aspects  of 
adolescence.  (3-0;  3-0) 

MEASUREMENT,  EVALUATION  AND  COMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS  IN  EDUCATION 

Dr.  G.P.  Mason,  Area  Adviser 

ED-D  337  (1  '/t)  EVALUATION  OF  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  construction  of  classroom  measures;  including  rating  scales,  self- 
reports,  check  lists,  performance  tests,  essay  and  objective  tests, 
organization  and  use  of  measurement  data. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Professional  year  (3-0) 

ED-D  338  (1 V^)  MICROCOMPUTERS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  and  skills  required  by  teachers  for  ef- 
fective classroom  microcomputer  use;  modes  of  computer-aided  learn- 
ing; strategies  for  developing  computer  literacy. 

Prerequisite;  Professional  year  or  consent  of  instructor  (2-2) 

ED-D  402 (1  Ml)  ASSESSMENT  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

A study  of  background  factors  important  in  selecting  and  administering 
standardized  tests  for  the  purpose  of  planning  educational  alternatives 
for  individual  students.  Considerations  will  include  test  reliabilitv, 
validity  and  norming,  conditions  of  administration,  and  limits  on  in- 
terpretation. 

Prerequisite;  Education-D  337  or  consent  of  instructor 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 
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ED-D  438  (1  Vi)  MICROCOMPUTERS  AND  THE  CURRICULUM 

Evaluation  of  educational  software  with  an  emphasis  on  integrating 
microcomputer  use  with  curricula;  creation  of  program  materials; 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  microcomputers  on  their  users. 

Prerequisite;  Education-D  338  or  consent  of  instructor  (2-2) 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  D.G.  Bachor,  Area  Adviser 

ED-D  400  (formerly  713)  (IV2)  LEARNING  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM 

An  introduction  to  the  nature,  scope  and  recognition  of  learning  dif- 
ficulties commonly  encountered  in  the  elementary  grades  and  a con- 
sideration of  their  treatment.  Specific  attention  will  be  given  to  dif- 
ficulties in  number  and  reading  skills.  Not  available  for  degree  credit  for 
students  who  already  have  completed  Education-D  415.  (3-0) 


ED-D  41  lA  (1  Vi)  A consideration  of  objectives  and  methods  in  working 
with  children  who  present  mild-to-severe  problems  in  behaviour. 
Strategies  for  working  with  individuals  and  groups  are  presented  and 
evaluated. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 

completed  Education-D  411B.  /o  n\ 

(3-0) 

ED-D  41  IB  (3)  A consideration  of  objectives  and  methods  in  working 
with  children  who  present  mild-to-severe  problems  in  behaviour. 
Strategies  for  working  with  individuals  and  groups  are  presented, 
evaluated  and  practised.  Students  enrolling  in  this  course  must  reserve 
two  one  and  a half  hour  periods  in  their  timetables  in  either  mornings  or 
afternoons  for  the  required  practicum  component. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
completed  Education-D  41  lA. 

^ (2-2;  2-2) 


ED-D  405  (formerly  EDUC  407/408)  (3)  EDUCATIONAL  EX- 
CEPTIONALITY 

A consideration  of  the  range  of  learning  problems  presented  by  children 
for  whom  classroom  provisions  may  prove  to  be  ineffective  or  inefficient; 
e.g.,  problems  in  motivation,  attention,  readiness,  perception,  response 
mobinzation,  retention,  and  learning  rate. 


Prerequisite; 


Education-D  200,  200A  or  200B,  or  Psychology  100 

(3-0;  3-0) 


ED-D  409A  (V/2)  EDUCATION  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD  — 
THE  GIFTED 

Identification  procedures;  early  school  admission  and  acceleration; 
setting  goals  (or  instruction;  effective  teaching  methods;  currently 
operating  programs. 

Prerequisites;  Education-D  405  (or  407);  Professional  year  (3-0) 


ED-D  415  (3)  DIAGNOSIS  AND  REMEDIATION  OF  LEARNING 
DIFFICULTIES 

A consideration  of  assessment  strategies  and  instructional  methods  and 
materials  appropriate  for  the  identification  and  remediation  of  learning 
difficulties. 

Students  in  this  course  must  reserve  three  one-hour  periods  in  their 
timetables  for  the  required  practicum.  During  this  practicum  com- 
ponent, the  concentration  is  on  language  arts  and  mathematics. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  take  the  following  courses  first  or 
concurrently  with  this  course;  ED-D  405,  ED-B  442,  ED-E  484. 

Prerequisite;  Professional  Year 

NOTE;  The  Professional  Year  prerequisite  is  waived  for  students  in  the 
School  of  Child  Care. 

(3-3;  3-3) 


ED-D  409D  EDUCATION  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD  — 
THE  DISADVANTAGED 

The  effect  of  cultural  disadvantages  on  school  performance;  special 
curricula  for  the  disadvantaged;  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program . 

Prerequisites;  Education-D  405  (or  407);  Professional  year 

(3-0) 

ED-D  410  (formerly  409C)  (IVz  or  3)  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED 

Supervised  practice  and/or  theoretical  considerations  in  teaching  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  course  is  offered  in  two  sections,  as  described 
below,  and  only  one  of  these  is  scheduled  in  any  given  session.  Consult 
the  Department  for  further  information. 

Pre-  or  corequisites;  Education-D  405  or  Psychology  450;  Professional 
year 

NOTE;  The  Professional  Year  prerequisite  is  waived  for  students  in  the 
School  of  Child  Care. 

ED-D  410A  (1  ‘/s)  A consideration  of  objectives,  methods  and  materials  in 
educating  the  mentally  retarded,  and  of  research  evidence  on  in- 
structional program  effectiveness. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
completed  Education-D  4 lOB , (3-0) 

ED-D  410B  (3)  A consideration  of  objectives,  methods  and  materials  in 
educating  the  moderately  and  severely  retarded,  and  practice  in  ap- 
plying the  instructional  strategies  recommended  by  research  evidence. 
Students  enrolling  in  this  course  must  reserve  a morning  or  an  afternoon 
each  week  in  their  timetable  for  the  required  practicum  component. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have 
completed  Education-D  4 lOA. 

(2-2;  2-2) 

ED-D  411  (formerly  409E)  (DA  or  3)  PROBLEMS  OF  ATTENTION 
AND  BEHAVIOUR 

Supervised  practice  and/or  theoretical  considerations  in  working  with 
children  who  present  mild-to-severe  problems  in  behaviour.  The  course 
is  offered  in  two  sections,  as  described  below,  and  only  one  of  these  is 
scheduled  in  any  given  session.  Consult  the  Department  for  further 
information. 

Pre-or  corequisites;  Education-D  405  or  Psychology  430;  Professional 
year 

NOTE;  The  Professional  Year  prerequisite  is  waived  for  students  in  the 
School  of  Child  Care. 


ED-D  496  (1  ^A)  PRACTICUM  IN  SPECIFIED  AREAS  OF  TEACHING 

Sup>ervised  practice  in  teaching  children  who  learn  inefficiently  or 
ineffectively  in  regular  classroom  settings.  A post-session  practicum  in 
May  normally  will  be  required. 

A student  may  take  all  of  the  following  areas;  however,  the  maximum 
number  of  units  accepted  for  credit  on  a student’s  degree  program  will  be 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

496A  Teaching  the  pfted  child. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Education-D  409A;  Professional  year 

496C  T eaching  the  mentally  retarded . 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Education-D  410A;  Professional  year 

496D  Teaching  the  culturally  disadvantaged  learner. 

Prerequisite;  Education-D  409D;  Professional  year 

496E  Teaching  the  child  with  attention  or  behaviour  problems. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Education-D  411  A;  Professional  year 

496F  Teaching  the  child  with  learning  disabilities. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Education-D  415;  Professional  year 

Students  anticmating  enrolment  in  Education-D  496  should  make  early 
enquiry  to  the  Department  of  Psychological  Foundations  in  Education  to 
determine  availability  of  supervisory  personnel  and  school  placement.  In 
general,  course  activities  require  a time  commitment  of  one  half  day  per 
week  throughout  the  second  term . 

(Grading;  INC;  COM,  N,  or  F) 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Contact  individual  Professors  or  Department  Chairman  for  information. 

ED-D  480  (DA  or  3)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  — 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Current  topics  and  developments  in  education,  with  particular  con- 
sideration of  their  relevance  to  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  This  will 
be  taught  from  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

With  p>ermission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more 
than  once  for  credit  on  a degree  program . 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-D  487  (1W  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION  — 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Topics  of  current  interest  or  concern  to  groups  of  students. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more 
than  once  for  credit  on  a degree  program  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 
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ED  D 494  (1  V^)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Hfsrarcli  pr(>j«ft>.,  dirtttfd  rcadiiin,  or  additional  course  work  in  a 
siHtifietl  area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the 
Kdueation  Advising  Centre  before  registering.  Permission  will  not 
normalb  be  given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies. 

The  following  areas  have  bifii  approsed: 

494B  Helping  Profession 
4SM1I  Kducational  Psychologv 
494S  Special  t^ducation 
494  V\'  Hemedial 

ED  D 495  (1  Vi)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

(Description  as  for  Education-D  494) 

EDD  499  (’/i-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  - 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

This  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  specific  teacher 
and/or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  be  offered  off 
campus.  Not  more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  may  be 
approved  as  electives  on  an  education  degree  program.  Approval  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

(Grading;  COM,  N,  or  F) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Dr.  C.B.  Harvey,  Graduate  Adviser 

Students  should  consult  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education  concerning  the  courses  offered  in  any  particular 
year;  such  offerings  will  depend  upon  student  program  needs  and  the 
availability  of  instructors. 

ED  D 500(D/t)  LEARNING  PRINCIPLES 

A survey  of  the  literature  on  commonly  stated  principles  of  instrumental 
and  classical  conditioning,  generalization,  transfer,  and  retention. 

ED  D 501  (1  ’/t)THEORY  OF  MEASUREMENT 

An  elaboration  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  educational  and 
psychological  measurement  with  particular  empha.sis  on  interpretation 
of  test  reviews,  applications  to  test  development,  and  the  design  of 
research  studies. 

ED  D 502  (1  Vz)  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL  EVALUATION 

Advanced  topics  in  educational  evaluation  including;  curriculum 
evaluation,  teacher  evaluation,  grading  and  reporting. 

ED-D  503 (1  %)  CURRICULUM  EVALUATION 

An  examination  of  the  issues,  practices,  and  models  of  curriculum 
evaluation  at  the  institutional  and  classroom  levels. 

ED-D  504  (1  Mi)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CONCEPTUAL  LEARNING 

An  analysis  of  the  problems,  methods,  theoretical  formulations,  and 
experimental  evidence  in  contemporary  concept  learning  research. 

ED-D  505(1%)  BASIC  CONCEPTS  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

A survey  of  a number  of  well-known  schools  and  theorists  in  human 
development.  Topics  relating  to  cognitive,  personality,  and  moral 
development  are  stressed.  Student  needs  and  interests  are  important  in 
determining  course  content. 

ED-D  506  (1  %)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Recent  theory  and  research  in  a number  of  specific  areas  of  human 
development.  This  course  constitutes  a closer  and  more  detailed  study  of 
certain  of  the  broader  areas  dealt  with  in  Education-D  505. 

ED-D  507  (1  %)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

A focus  on  intellectual,  emotional,  physical  and  cultural  differences 
between  individuals.  Emphasis  is  given  on  how  individuals  differ, 
causation  theories,  and  implications  for  education. 

ED-D  508(1%)  THEORIES  OF  LEARNING 

A survey  of  psychological  interpretations  of  learning,  comparing  modern 
Behaviourist  and  Cognitive  approaches;  historical  perspective  also  given. 

ED-D  509  (1  %)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CLASSROOM  LEARNING 

An  in-depth  analysis  of  selected  issues  in  classroom  learning.  The  effects 
of  student  and  teacher  characteristics,  pedagogical  methodologies,  and 
evaluational  strategies  on  student  learning  are  the  major  interest  areas. 


ED-D  510  (1  %)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  GROUP  DIFFERENCES 

Analysis  of  group  differences  in  human  abiliticrs  inchiditig  historical 
background,  classification  and  measurement  methodology,  corrclat(;s 
and  educational  implications. 

ED-D  512  (1  %)  MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  AFFECTIVE  DOMAIN 

Problems  in  selecting  objectives  in  the  affective  domain;  constructing 
instruments  to  as,sess  interests,  attitudes,  appreciations  and  values. 

ED-D  513  (1  %)  USE  OF  STANDARDIZED  TESTS  IN  EDUCATION 

Advanced  study  of  the  theory,  purposes,  u.ses,  administration,  scoring 
and  interpretation  of  group  te.sts  commonlv  used  in  scIkkjIs.  Includes 
tests  of  aptitudes,  achievement,  interests,  and  personality. 

Prererjuisite;  Education-D  337  or  equivalent 

ED-D  515  (1%)  ADVANCED  DIAGNOSIS  OF  LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 

An  individualized  course  for  graduate  students  sirecializing  in  diagnosis. 
Supervised  observation  and  analy.sis  of  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
educational  problems  of  children  with  learning  difficulties. 

Prerequisite;  Education-D  402,  415,  or  consent  of  instructor 

ED-D  516  (1%)  ADVANCED  REMEDIATION  OF  LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 

An  individualized  course  for  graduate  students  spt‘cializing  in  the 
remediation  of  learning  problems  associated  with  ptiysical,  language, 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  perceptual  dysfunction.  Observation, 
practice,  and  seminar  discussion  will  be  involved. 

Prerequisite;  Education-D  515  or  consent  of  instructor 

ED-D  517  (1  %)  PRACTICA  IN  COUNSELLING 

Mav  be  taken  in  areas  listed  below  to  a maximum  of  6 units  (1  */i  units 
each).  Prior  to  registration,  a student  is  reouired  to  obtain  consent  from 
the  instructor  of  the  specific  practicum  ana  from  the  chairman  of  his  or 
her  supervisory  committee. 

(Except  for  517A  and  J,  grading;  INC.  COM,  N or  F) 

517A  Pre-practicum  in  Counselling 
517B  Initial  Practicum  in  Counselfing 
517C  Practicum  in  Child  Counselling 
517D  Practicum  in  Adolescent  Counselling 
517E  Practicum  in  Adult  Counselling 
517F  Practicum  in  Creative  Arts  Therapy 
517G  Practicum  in  Community  Agency  Counselling 
517H  Practicum  in  Family  Counselling 
517J  Pre-practicum  in  Vocational  Counselling 
Corequisite;  Education-D  519H 
517K  Practicum  in  Consultation 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Education-D  519K 

ED-D  518  (1  %)  SEMINAR  IN  COUNSELLING  PSYCHOLOGY 

Origin,  development  and  data  bases  for  counselling.  Core  elements  in 
counselling.  Tne  life  cycle,  developmental  needs  and  counselling. 
Contemporary  counselling  approaches. 

ED-D  519  (1%)  ADVANCED  SEMINARS  IN  COUNSELLING 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Mav  be  taken  in  areas  listed  below  to  a maximum  of  6 units  (1  Vt  units 
each).  Prior  to  registration,  a student  is  required  to  obtain  consent  of  tbe 
seminar  instructor  and  from  tbe  chairman  of  his  or  her  supervisory 
committee. 

519A  School  Counselling 

519B  Research  in  Counselling 

519C  Professional  Issues  in  Counselling 

519D  Creative  Arts  Therapy 

519E  Behavioural  Counselling 

519F  Existential  Counselling 

519G  Relationship  Counselling 

519H  Vocational  and  Career  Counselling 

519J  Peer  Counselling  in  Education 

519K  Consultation  in  Education  and  Coumselling 

519L  Group  Counselling 

ED-D  520  (1  % or  3)  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
APPRENTICESHIP 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  experience  for  .students  in  conducting 
research,  prior  to  designing  and  implementing  their  own  thesis  studies. 
Examples  might  include  collaboration  with  other  .students  in  a joint 
research  effort;  replicating  earlier  studies;  or  carrving  out  research 
principally  conceptualized  by,  and  supervised  bV,  an  individual 
professor. 
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ED  D 560  (1  Vi)  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION 

Probability  theory;  sampling  theory;  estimation;  tests  of  hypotheses;  the 
distribution;  analysis  of  variance;  analysis  of  covariance;  nonparametric 
statistics;  introduction  to  computer  applications. 

(Offered  conjointly  with  Education-D  561) 

ED  D 561  (1  Vi)  METHODS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

The  role  of  research  in  education;  selecting  the  problem;  reviewing  the 
literature;  research  hypotheses;  problems  in  measurement;  sources  of 
invalidity;  models  and  designs  in  research;  writing  research  proposals, 
communicating  the  results  of  research. 

(Offered  conjointly  with  Education-D  560) 

ED-D  562  (IVi)  ADVANCED  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN 
EDUCATION 

Applied  multiple  linear  regression;  factor  analysis;  discriminant  function 
analysis;  canonical  correlation;  multivariate  analysis  of  variance;  ad- 
vanced computer  data  processing. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  560  or  equivalent 

ED-D  565  (1  V^)TASK  ANALYSIS  AND  PRECISION  TEACHING 

Task  analysis  models  and  applications.  Systematic  description  and 
assessment  of  terminal  and  enroute  behavioural  objectives.  Writing 
individual  instructional  plans. 

ED-D  566  (1 W)  SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

A consideration  of  historical  perspectives  and  present  trends  in  special 
education  services.  Funding  policies;  mainstreaming  and  zero  rejection; 
training  and  utilization  of  aides  and  volunteers;  parent  participation  in 
education  planning.  Preparation  and  defence  of  a major  position  paper 
on  some  important  issue  affecting  special  education  will  be  required. 

(Grading;  INC  or  letter  grade.  A grade  of  INC  will  require  re- 
registration in  the  course  in  the  following  term.) 

ED-D  590  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  — 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z (excluding  I and  O)  for  credit 
toward  a Master’s  degree.  The  student  must  cmtain  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  student’s  supervisory  committee  and  the  instructor 
offering  the  area  of  individual  study  prior  to  registering  in  this  course. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 

Dr.  W.  Liedtke,  Elementary  Adviser,  Primary- 
Dr.  J.  Vance,  Elementary  Adviser,  Intermediate 
Dr.  E.B.  Horne,  Secondary  AdvLser 


ED-E  443  (1W)  MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM  IN  THE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Coals  of  mathematics  learning;  evaluation  and  use  of  textbooks,  sup- 
plementary and  enrichment  materials,  games,  concrete  aids;  in- 
dividualized small  group,  and  large  group  instructional  settings; 
evaluation  of  learning;  current  issues  and  trends. 

Prerequisite:  Education-E  744  or  Mathematics  203  or  equivalent; 
Professional  year 

(3-0) 

ED-E  444  (1W)  MATHEMATICS  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Teaching  strategies;  learning  activities;  classroom  organization;  in- 
structional materials,  their  function  and  use;  laboratory  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Education-E  744  or  Mathematics  203  or  equivalent; 
Professional  year.  (3-0) 

ED-E  484  (1W)  DIAGNOSIS  AND  REMEDIATION  IN 

MATHEMATICS 

Possible  causes  of  difficulty;  teacher-made  diagnostic  tasks  and  tests; 
published  tests;  analysis  of  common  errors;  lesson  plans  and  strategies; 
mini  case  studies. 

Prerequisite:  Professional  year  (3-0) 


ED-D  591  (1 V2  or  3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION 

This  is  a variable  content  course.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  take  it 
more  than  once  for  credit  to  a maximum  of  six  units,  provided  the  course 
content  is  different  from  that  previously  taken.  A Pro  Forma  indicating 
the  title,  content,  and  method  of  evaluation  will  be  included  in  each 
student’s  portfolio. 

ED-D  597  (0)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  - 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Comprehensive  examination  which  must  be  passed  as  required  for  in- 
dividual Master  of  Education  programs  within  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

(Grading:  COM,  N or  F) 

ED-D  598  (credit  to  be  determined)  PROJECT  — 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS 


ED-D  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESiS  — PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

ED-D  617  (credit  to  be  determined)  iNTERNSHiP  IN  COUN- 
SELLING PSYCHOLOGY 

Fieldwork  and  advanced  practical  experience  under  supervision  for 
doctoral  candidates  specializing  in  counselling  psychology. 

ED-D  618  (credit  to  be  determined)  DOCTORAL  SEMINARS  IN 
COUNSELLING  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  doctoral  seminars  are  organized  around  professional  studies  in 
counselling;  counselling  theory  and  techniques;  group  procedures  and 
processes;  areas  of  critical  life  choice;  professional  identification;  ethics; 
and  research  in  counselling.  The  seminars  may  be  taken  in  Areas  A 
through  H by  doctoral  candidates  upon  consultation  with  the  student’s 
supervisory  committee.  The  specific  content  of  each  area  will  be 
designated  prior  to  registration. 

ED-D  690  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

May  be  offered  in  Areas  A through  Z (excluding  I and  O)  for  credit 
toward  a doctoral  degree.  The  student  must  ootain  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  his  or  her  supervisory  committee  and  the  instructor  offering 
the  area  of  individual  study  prior  to  registering  in  Education-D  690. 

ED-D  699  (credit  to  be  determined)  Ph.D.  DISSERTATION 


AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 


ED-E  743  (2)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN 

MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

An  examination  of  the  mathematics  curriculum  and  instructional 
procedures  for  teaching  mathematics:  scope  and  sequence,  objectives, 
classroom  settings,  teaching  strategies,  manipulative  aids,  learning 
activities,  and  evaluation  procedures. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  in  a Professional  year  (1-2;  1-2) 

ED-E  744 (1 V4)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN 
ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS 

A study  of  the  curriculum  organization  and  techniques  of  instruction  in 
elementary  mathematics. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  in  a Professional  year  (1-1;  1-1) 

ED-E  761  (3-4W)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — MATHEMATICS 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or 
who  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 


SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

Dr.  I.F.  Hall,  Elementary  Adviser 
Prof^or  J.  Sheppy,  Secondary  Adviser 

ED-E  145A  (1 1/j)  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Topics  from  physics  as  applied  in  the  elementary  school  science 
curriculum;  focus  is  on  general  understanding  of  principles  and  con- 
cepts. (2-2) 
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ED  E 145B  (1  ’/i)  EARTH  SCIENCE 

'l(>I)ks  from  astronoim,  p-oloK),  metcorolog>  and  iKt-anoKrapln  as 
applitti  in  tho  elomentarv  sch(M)l  scii-nct-  curriculnni;  ftK-ns  is  on  fjeneral 
understanding  of  principles  and  conc-epts. 

(2-2) 

ED-E  145C  (1 '/»)  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

Topics  from  biologs  and  ecologs  as  applied  in  the  elementary  school 
science  curriculum;  focus  is  on  general  understanding  ot  principles  and 
concepts.  (One  of  PE  141,  241A.  or  241B  is  acceptable  in  lieu  of  ED-E 
145C  on  the  elementary  degree  program.) 

(2-2) 

ED  E 345  (3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

In-depth  studies  of  scientific  concepts  basic  to  the  new  elementary  .school 
science  curricula.  (2-2;  2-2) 


ED-E  755  (3-4 Vi)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  - GEOGRAPHY 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or 
wno  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  tne  school  year. 

(Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

ED-E  758  (3-4 Vi)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — HISTORY 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prc-scribed  teaching  area  or 
who  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 


ED-E  373  (formerly  part  of  ED-E  370)  (1  Vi)  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
OUTDOOR  EDUCATION:  AN  INTRODUCTION 

The  study  of  trends  and  techniques  for  the  development  of  appropriate 
attitudes  toward  the  outdoor  environment  and  the  development  of  skills 
to  solve  problems  of  human  impact  upon  other  living  things.  (2-2) 

ED-E  374  (formerly  part  of  ED-E  370) (1  Vi)  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  development  of  an  outdoor  curriculum  in  the  elementary  school 
program;  a study  of  methods  and  materials.  (2-2) 

ED-E  385  (formerly  EDUC  385,  ED-C  285)  (1Vi)  HUMAN  LIFE 
SCIENCE 

Background  in  human  health  specifically  related  to  the  elementary 
Health  Education  curriculum.  Seminars  will  be  oriented  toward 
classroom  methodology.  (2-2) 

ED-E  445  (3)  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

The  nature  of  scientific  inquiry,  studies  of  the  research  in  science 
teaching,  comparative  curricula,  contemporary  thinking  in  science 
education,  and  preparation  and  use  of  experimental  materims. 

Prerequisite;  Professional  year  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-E  745  (1)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 

A study  of  the  curriculum  organization  and  techniques  of  instruction  in 
elementary  science. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  in  a Professional  year  (1-2) 

ED-E  769(3-4'/))  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — SCIENCE 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or 
who  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Students  with  teaching  areas  in  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  or  general  science  will  enrol  for  this  course. 

(Grading;  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  EDUCATION 

Dr.  E.E.  Owen,  Elementary  Adviser 

Dr.  P.  Thomas,  Secondary  Geography  Adviser 

Dr.  C.  Goulson,  Secondary  History  Adviser 


ED-E  768  (3-4'/))  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  - COMMERCE 

Offered  by  special  permission  only 

Open  to  students  who  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising 
Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(Grading;  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

ED-E  770  (3-4'/))  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — HOME  ECONOMICS 

Offered  by  special  [permission  only 

Open  to  students  who  have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising 
Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(Grading;  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Contact  individual  professors  or  Department  Chairman  for  information. 

ED-E  447  (1V^)  MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

A survey  of  Mathematics,  Science  and  Social  Studies  content,  materials, 
methods  suitable  for  children  from  ages  three  to  six. 

Prerequisite;  Education-B  440  or  consent  of  instructor;  Professional  year 

(3-0) 

ED-E  480  (1M)  or  3)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  - 
SOCIAL  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Current  topics  and  developments  in  education,  with  particular  con- 
sideration of  their  relevance  to  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  This  will 
be  taught  from  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more 
than  once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-E  487  (1'/)  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION  — SOCIAL 
AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Topics  of  current  interest  or  concern  to  groups  of  students. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more 
than  once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


ED-E  346  (3)  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  structural  character  and  implications  for  teaching  of  the  social 
studies  discipline;  principles  ana  practices  of  direct  and  indirect 
teaching;  sample  and  patch  studies  as  advanced  organizers  of  resource 
materials;  unit  planning  and  preparation  and  the  evaluation  of 
procedures. 

Enrolment  in  this  course  is  limited. 

Prerequisite;  Professional  year  (3-0;  3-0) 


ED-E  746  (1)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARV 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A study  of  the  curriculum  organization  and  techniques  of  instruction  it 
elementary  social  studies. 


Prerequisite;  Acceptance  in  a Professional  year 


(1-2) 


ED-E  494  (1 '/))  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a 
specified  area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the 
Education  Advising  Centre  before  registering.  Permission  will  not 
normally  be  given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies. 

The  following  areas  have  been  approved; 

494M  Teaching  of  Geography 
494N  Teaching  of  History 
494P  Social  Studies 
494R  Mathematics  Education 
494U  Outdoor  Education 
494X  Science  Education 

ED-E  495  (1 '/))  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

(Description  as  for  Education-E  494) 


1 78  Faculty  of  Education 


ED  E 499  (V^!-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  — SOCIAL  AND 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 

This  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  specific  teacher 
and/or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  Be  offered  off 
campus.  Not  more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  may  be 
approved  as  electives  on  an  education  degree  program.  Approval  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

(Grading:  COM,  N or  F) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Graduate  Programs  Office  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  concerning  the  courses  offered  in  any  particular  year;  such 
offerings  will  depend  upon  student  program  needs  and  the  availability  of 
instructors. 

Dr.  l,.D.  Yore,  CJraduate  Adviser 

ED  E 540  (0/2)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  plan- 
ning curriculum  research  at  the  elementary  school  level.  Students  may 
enrol  in  more  than  one  of  the  areas  listed  below  at  1 Vi  units  each. 

540C  Social  Studies 
540D  Mathematics 
540E  Science 

ED-E  541  (IV2)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  SECONDARY  GRADES 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  plan- 
ning curriculum  research  at  the  secondary  level.  Students  may  enrol  in 
more  than  one  of  the  areas  listed  below  at  1 Vi  units  each. 

541B  Geography 
54 IG  History 
54  ID  Mathematics 
54  IE  Science 

ED-E  558  (0/2)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
CURRICULUM  IN  A SPECIFIC  AREA 

Application  of  relevant  theories  and  models  to  the  design  and 


development  of  school  curricula  in  a specified  area.  Students  may  enrol 
in  more  than  one  of  the  areas  listed  below  at  1 Vi  units  each. 

558G  Social  Studies 
558D  Mathematics 
558E  Science 
558H  Geography 
558J  History 

ED-E  584  (O/2)  DIAGNOSIS  AND  REMEDIATION  OF  LEARNING 
DIFFICULTIES  IN  MATHEMATICS 

A compendium  of  theoretical  and  practical  models;  research  per- 
spectives; individual  and  group  diagnostic  skills;  remediation 
suggestions. 

Prerequisite:  Education-E  484  or  consent  of  instructor 

ED-E  590  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  — 
SOCIAL  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z (excluding  I and  O)  for  credit 
towards  a Master’s  degree.  The  student  must  obtain  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  student’s  supervisory  committee  and  the  instructor 
offering  the  area  of  individual  study  prior  to  registering  in  this  course. 

ED-E  591  (1 V2  or  3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION 

This  is  a variable  content  course.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  take  it 
more  than  once  for  credit  to  a maximum  of  six  units,  provided  the  course 
content  is  different  from  that  previously  taken.  A Pro  Forma  indicating 
the  title,  content,  and  method  of  evaluation  will  be  included  in  each 
student’s  portfolio. 

ED-E  597  (0)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  — SOCIAL  AND 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Gomprehensive  examination  which  must  be  passed  as  required  for  in- 
dividual Master  of  Education  programs  within  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

(Grading:  GOM,Nor  F) 

ED-E  598  (credit  to  be  determined)  PROJECT  — SOCIAL  AND 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 

ED-E  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS  — SOCIAL  AND 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 


DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 


All  courses  which  have  a practicum  component  are  governed  by  the 
“Regulations  Concerning  Practica”,  page  14  and  145  of  this  calendar.  No 
course  containing  school  experience  practica  may  be  challenged. 
Students  are  directed  to  the  section,  “School  Experience,  Student 
Teaching  and  Seminars”  on  page  145  of  this  calendar.  Further,  students 
who  wish  to  repeat  ED-P  797  must  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admission  and 
Adjudication  Committee  for  permission. 

SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE 


ED-P  197  (IVi)  FIRST-YEAR 
SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE 


ELEMENTARY  SEMINAR  AND 


This  course  deals  with  communication  skills  and  interpersonal  relations 
in  teaching.  Seminars  will  be  held  twice  weekly  in  the  First  or  Second 
Term.  Normally  students  will  be  required  to  have  a two-week  school 
experience  following  examinations  in  April.  Transfer  students  taking 
Education-P  197  and  Education-P  297  in  the  same  academic  year  must 
complete  ten  weekly  half-day  experiences  in  the  schools  as  well  as 
meeting  the  Education-P  297  school  experience  requirements. 

(Grading:  INC;  COM,  N or  F.) 


ED-P  297  (1V^)  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  YEAR  ELEMENTARY 
SEMINAR  AND  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE 

Weekly  seminars  dealing  with  formal  analysis  of  teaching  and 
acquisition  of  selected  teaching  skills,  plus  a minimum  of  20  hours  of 
microteaching.  Skills  are  applied  during  school  experience  activities  A 
two-week  post-session  practicum  following  final  examinations’  is 
required. 


Prerequisite:  Education-P  197 


(Grading:  INC;  COM,  N or  F. 


ED-P  397  (1W  or  3)  SPECIAL  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  YEAR 
ELEMENTARY  SEMINAR  AND  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE 

A seminar  to  be  conducted  prior  to  the  professional  year  that  will  deal 
with  the  examination  and  acquisition  of  skills  specific  to  the  needs  of 


special  situations.  The  course  will  include  experiences  in  the  special 
setting.  (Grading:  INC;  COM,  N or  F.) 


ED-P  398  (11/2)  THIRD-YEAR  SECONDARY  SEMINAR  AND 
SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE 

A program  of  regularly  scheduled  seminars  in  which  students  will  receive 
some  instruction  in  methodology  as  preparation  for  visits  to  secondary 
school  classrooms.  Students  must  complete  ten  weekly  half-day  ex- 
periences in  the  schools.  A two-week  post-session  practicum  may  be 
required.  This  requirement  may  be  modified  for  students  on  special 
programs. 

(Grading:  INC;  COM,  N or  F) 

ED-P  498  (1 1/2)  FOURTH  YEAR  SECONDARY  SEMINAR 

A pri^ram  of  seminars  and  school  experiences  prerequisite  to  the 
S^ondary  methodologv  courses.  A two-week  post-session  practicum 
following  final  examinations  is  required.  This  requirement  mav  be 
modified  for  students  on  special  programs. 

(Grading:  INC;  COM,  N,  or  F) 

Prerequisite:  Education-P  398 


ED-P  777  (1 1/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  TEACHING  METHODS 

General  introduction  to  curriculum  and  instruction  in  secondarv  school 
subjects.  Offered  to  Internship  students  only. 

(Grading:  INC;  COM,  N or  F) 

curricuIu!«^nS1Je°tho^^^  elementary 

program  in  current  curriculum  developments  and 
methods  of  instruction  for  elementary  teachers  who  wish  to  update  their 
profe^ional  training  or  for  secondarv  teachers  who  are  considering 
teaching  at  the  elementary  level . " 


h'acully  oj  Fine  A rtf  1 7li 


Ot-dit  towards  a dfurco  may  l«‘  iist-d  only  for  updating  of  professional 
twining  completed  more  than  ten  years  previously.  Credit  for  this  course 
cannot  he  used  for  elective  credit  on  a current  degree  program 

f'rereriuisite:  Coasent  of  the  Kducaiton  Advising  Centre 

(Lectures  and  laboratories:  hours  to  be  arranged) 


ED-P  790(1  Vi)  TEACHING  SKILLS  SEMINAR:  SECONDARY 

The  study,  performance  and  evaluation  of  teaching  skills  essential  to 
teacher  performance  at  the  secKindary  level.  Skills  will  be  practised  and 
evaluated  through  peer  interaction. 

(Grading:  INC;  COM,  Nor  F) 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  in  the  Secondarv  Post-Degree  Professional 

(3-0) 


ED-P  791  (1)  TEACHING  SKILLS  SEMINAR:  ELEMENTARY 

The  study,  performance  and  evaluation  of  teaching  skills  essential  to 
teacher  performance  at  the  elementary  level.  Skills  will  be  practised  and 
evaluated  through  peer  interaction, 

(Grading:  INC;  COM,  Nor  F) 


Prerequisite:  Acceptance  in  the  Elementary  Post-Degree  Professional 
Program 

(2-0) 


ED-P  799A  (9)  INTEGRATED  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

(Regular) 

Historical  and  Social  Foundations;  Administration  and  Management  of 
Education  in  B.C.;  Measurement  and  Evaluation;  Learning  Resources; 
Reading  in  the  Secondary  Schrwls;  Career  Seminar . 

(Grading:  INC;  letter  grade) 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  in  a Professional  year  (18-0)  or  (9-0;  9-0) 


ED-P  799B  (12)  INTEGRATED  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM  (Poat- 
Degree  Professional  Program) 

Historical  and  Social  Foundations;  Administration  and  Management  of 
Education  in  B.C.;  Psychology  of  Classroom  Learning;  Psycholo^  of 
Adolescence;  Measurement  and  Evaluation;  Media  Education,  Library 
Education;  Directed  Media  or  Library  Project. 

(Grading:  ING;  letter  grade) 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  in  a Professional  year 

(24-0  first  term;  practicum  second  term) 


SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Contact  the  Division  Director  for  information. 


ED-P  792 (’/i)  SECONDARY  CAREER  SEMINAR 

Forum  for  discussion  on  teaching  and  general  class  management. 

(Grading:  INC;  COM,  N or  F) 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  in  a Professional  year  (1-0) 

ED-P  793  (1  'A)  INTERNSHIP  SEMINAR 

Seminar  on  teaching  competencies.  Topics  will  include  teaching  skills, 
classroom  management,  relationship  of  theory  to  practice,  analysis  of 
teaching,  the  teacher  as  a professional,  and  education-community 
orientation, 

(Grading:  ING;  COM,  N or  F) 
Prerequisite;  Acceptance  in  a Professional  year  (1-0;  1-0) 

ED-P  797  (3)  SEMINAR  AND  ELEMENTARY  STUDENT  TEACHING 

For  students  registered  in  the  professional  year,  elementary  program. 
Consists  of  a weekly  seminar  and  school  experience  to  be  arranged  by  the 
School  Experience  Office.  Students  should  note  that  they  may  be 
required  to  undertake  a two-week  September  school  orientation  prior  to 
the  start  of  on-campus  classes. 

(Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 


ED-P  494  (1  'A)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a 
specified  area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the 
Education  Advising  Centre  before  repstering.  Permission  will  not 
normally  be  given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies. 

The  follow'ing  area  has  been  approved; 

494Y  Student  Teaching 

ED-P  495  (1 V^)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

(Description  as  for  Education-P  494) 

ED-P  499  (16-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  — 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 

This  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  specific  teacher 
and/or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  be  offered  off 
campus.  Not  more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  may  be 
approved  as  electives  on  an  education  dewee  program.  Approval  mu.st 
be  obtained  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

(Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F) 


FACULTY  OF  FINE  ARTS 


Douglas  G.  Morton,  R.C.A.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

S.  Anthony  Welch,  B.A.  (Swarthmore),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard), 
Associate  Dean. 

The  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  comprises  the  Departments  of  Creative 
Writing,  History  in  Art,  Theatre,  and  Visual  Arts  and  the  School  of 
Music,  and  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in 
Creative  Writing,  and  History  in  Art;  Bachelor  of  Music;  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts,  in  Creative  Writing,  Theatre  and  Visual  Arts, 

Certain  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  carry  unrestricted  credit  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  other  courses  may  be  chosen  in 
keeping  with  the  free  elective  regulation  of  that  Faculty. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  may  register  for  credit  in  any 
course  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  provided  that  space  is 
available  and  that  they  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  Education  Ad- 
vising Centre. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  Music,  History  in  Art,  Theatre  and  Visual 
Arts.  (See  section  of  Calendar  on  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  for  details 
of  programs  and  degrees.) 


Co-operative  Education  Program 

Please  refer  to  page  26  of  the  Calendar  for  a general  description  of  Co- 
operative Education. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  a Co-operative  Education  program  is 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Creative  Writing. 


Admission  to  and  completion  of  Co-operative  Education  Pro^ams  are 
governed  by  individual  departmental  requirements.  As  a required  part 
of  the  program,  students  are  employed  for  specific  Work  Terms,  each 
with  a minimum  duration  of  13  weeks.  This  employment  is  related  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  student’s  course  of  studies  and  individual  in- 
terest. 

Students  may  withdraw  from  the  Co-op>erative  Education  Prowam  at 
any  time  and  remain  enrolled  in  a degree  program  offered  oy  the 
Department. 

Details  of  the  program  in  the  Department  of  Creative  Writing  are 
outlined  on  page  181  of  the  Calendar. 

Qualifications  for  Admission 

See  pages  8-13  inclusive  of  the  Calendar.  See  additional  requirements 
under  departmental  entries  for  Creative  Writing,  Music,  Theatre,  and 
Visual  Arts. 

Because  of  limited  space  and  resources  in  some  programs,  not  all 
qualified  candidates  can  be  admitted;  early  application  is  therefore 
highly  desirable. 

Students  from  other  faculties  should  note  that  enrolment  in  certain 
courses  may  be  limited  and  preference  given  to  students  registered  in  the 
Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  Consult  the  department  or  school  for  sptecific  in- 
formation. 

Second  Bachelor’s  Degree 

Students  wishing  to  complete  a second  bachelor’s  degree  should 
proceed  as  outlined  on  page  19. 
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General  Regulations 

Calendar  regulations  governing  registration,  fees,  and  academic 
advancement  (see  pages  14-19),  apply  to  all  students  repstered  in  the 
Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  Special  regulations  are  set  out  under  the  depart- 
mental entries. 

Academic  Advice 

Students  entering  the  Faculty  for  the  first  time  should  consult 
departmental  offices  for  advice  about  course  planning.  If  possible,  this 
should  be  done  before  registration. 

All  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  are  required  to  complete  a 
Record  of  Degree  Program  form  in  consultation  with  their  depart- 
ment/school  preferably  near  the  beginning  of  their  third  year  of  studies. 
The  purpose  of  this  form  is  to  ensure  that  proposed  courses  will  meet  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  program  selected.  A copy  of  this  form  is 
placed  on  file  in  the  Records  Office  to  be  used  as  a record  for  graduating 
purposes. 

All  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  who  intend  even- 
tually to  enter  the  teaching  profession  should  notice  the  admission 
requirements  of  the  programs  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  These 
requirements  must  be  Kept  in  mind  in  the  choice  of  academic  electives  in 
all  undergraduate  degree  programs. 

Questions  about  academic  planning  in  Fine  Arts  that  do  not  relate  to 
any  sp>ecific  departmental  propam  can  be  referred  to  the  Dean’s  Office 
in  Room  192,  MacLaurin  Building. 

Degree  Requirements  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 

Each  candidate  for  a bachelor’s  degree  is  required; 

(a)  to  have  satisfied  the  University  English  requirement  (see  page  13); 

(b)  to  present  credit  in  a minimum  of  60  units  of  university  level  courses 
numbered  100  and  above;  at  least  30  of  these  60  units  must  normally 
be  University  of  Victoria  courses; 

(c)  to  include  in  these  60  units  a minimum  of  21  units  of  courses  num- 
bered at  the  300  and  400  level;  at  least  18  of  the  21  upper  level  units 
should  normally  be  University  of  Victoria  courses; 

(d)  to  meet  the  specific  program  requirements  prescribed  by  tbe  Faculty 
for  the  student’s  declarer  degree  program  (see  department/school  for 
specifics). 

Interdepartmental  Double  Major 

A student  in  one  department  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  may  con- 
currently satisfy  the  requirements  of  a program  in  a second  department 
by  completing  the  program  requirements  in  the  second  area  with  the 
{permission  of  both  departments.  Only  one  degree  will  be  awarded.  For 
example,  a student  majoring  in  History  in  Art  may  concurrently  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  the  program  in  Visual  Arts  and  thereby  qualify  for 
a B.A.  with  a Double  Major  in  History  in  Art  and  Visual  Arts.  Con- 
versely, a student  majoring  in  Visual  Arts  may  concurrently  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  the  program  in  History  in  Art  and  thereby  qualify  for  a 
B.F.A.  with  a Double  Major  in  Visual  Arts  and  History  in  Art.  Students 
interested  in  taking  a double  major  should  consult  the  departments 
concerned. 

Interfaculty  Double  Major/Honours 

A student  pursuing  a B.A.  degree  within  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  in 
either  a Major  program  in  Creative  Writing  or  a Major  or  Honours 
program  in  History  in  Art  may  concurrently  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
a B.A.  Major  or  Honours  degree  program  of  a Department  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Conversely,  a student  pursuing  either  a Mamr  or  Honours  program  for 
the  B.A.  degree  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ana  Science  may  concurrently 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  either  the  B.A.  Major  program  of  the 
Department  of  Creative  Writing  or  the  B.A.  Major  or  Honours  program 
in  the  Department  of  History  in  Art  as  approvea  for  the  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts. 


Only  one  B.A.  degree  with  a Double  Major,  a Double  Honours  or  a 

Joint  Major/Honours  will  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
'acuity  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 

Credit  for  Studies  Elsewhere 

Students  who  plan  to  undertake  work  at  other  universities  must 
receive  prior  approval  from  the  Dean  if  they  wish  such  courses  to  be 
crediteci  towards  a degree  program  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  This 
applies  particularly  to  courses  at  the  300  and  400  level  and  to  courses 
which  are  include  in  the  last  15  units  of  a degree  program.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  such  work,  the  student  must  request  the 
Registrar  of  the  other  university  to  send  an  official  transcript  of  record  to 
Records  Services  of  the  University  of  Victoria. 

Students  authorized  to  attend  another  institution  who  accept  a degree 
from  that  institution  abrogate  their  right  to  a University  of  Victoria 
degree  until  they  have  satisfied  the  University’s  requirements  for  a 
second  bachelor’s  degree. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES 

FA  290  (1 W or  3)  FINE  ARTS  STUDIES  OFF  CAMPUS 

An  intensive  introductory  course  in  the  artistic  activities  or  heritage  of 
one  city  or  region.  To  be  offered  in  the  appropriate  location  during  the 
Summer  Studies  period;  this  course  will  be  sponsored  by  one  or  more 
academic  units  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  and  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a faculty  member  from  the  Department/School  or 
Departments  concerned.  The  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than 
once  as  the  content  and  locale  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  the  Course  Director 

FA  300  (3)  INTERDISCIPLINARY  SEMINAR 

A seminar  and  studio  course  emphasizing  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  contemporary  artistic  concerns.  In  each  year,  course  work  will  focus 
on  a particular  issue  which  can  be  explored  from  the  distinctive  points  of 
view  of  the  various  artistic  disciplines  and  can  be  used  as  the  theme  for 
participatory  creative  projects.  Issues  and  themes  may  include  the 
following;  performance  as  interdisciplinary'  focus;  technological  ex- 
plorations in  contemporary  art;  art  and  the  environment;  the  arts, 
popular  culture,  and  mass  media;  chance  procedures  — aleatorv  method 
in  creative  disciplines. 

Prerequisite;  At  least  second-year  standing  in  the  Facultv  of  Fine  Arts 

(3-0;  3-0) 

FA  315 (1 W)  CANADIAN  CULTURE  POLICY 

This  introductory  course  will  explore  the  relationship  between  Canada 
cultural  organizations,  government  agencies,  and  those  involved  as 
practitioners  or  administrators  of  the  arts. 

Topics  common  to  the  literary,  p>erformng,  and  visual  arts  in  the  areas  of 
planning,  pwlicy,  management,  finance,  and  marketing  will  be 
examined.  (As  the  emphasis  of  this  course  may  vary  from  time  to  time,  it 
may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once.) 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  the  Dean  or  his  designate  (3-0) 

FA  390  (1 W)  FINE  ARTS  STUDIES  OFF  CAMPUS 

An  intensive  advanced  course  in  the  artistic  activities  or  heritage  of  one 
city  or  region.  To  be  offered  in  tbe  appropriate  location  during  tbe 
Summer  Studies  p>eriod;  this  course  will  oe  sponsored  by  one  or  more 
academic  units  in  tbe  Faculty  of  Fijie  Arts  and  will  be  under  the 
sup>ervision  of  a faculty  member  Trbm  the  Department/School  or 
Departments  concerned.  The  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than 
once  as  the  conteiMi  and  locale  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Prerequisite;  To  be  S{jecified  as  required  from  year  to  year  or  p>ermission 
of  the  Course  Director 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CREATIVE  WRITING 


William  D.  Valgardson,  B.A.,  B.Ed.  (Man.),  M.F.A.  (Iowa),  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Clark  Blaise,  B.A.  (Denison  Univ.),  M'.F.A.  (U.  of  Iowa),  Part-time 
Visiting  Professor  (September-December  1983). 

W.  David  Godfrey,  B.C.  (Iowa),  M.A.  (Stanford),  Ph.D.  (Iowa), 
Professor. 


Robin  Skelton,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Leeds),  F.R.S.L.,  Professor. 

Audrey  Thomas,  B.A.  (Smith  Coll.),  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time 
Visiting  Professor  (January- April  1984). 

Patrick  F.  Wdsh,  Ph.D.  (U.  College  - Dublin),  Visiting  Professor  (1983- 
84). 

Jack  Hodgins,  B.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  A.s.sociate  Profe.s.sor  (1983-85). 


Cn-alivi-  Wrilitin,  l■arltlly()|  l iiir  Arts  IHI 


l.awrciiir  W . IUism-II.  H A.  (U.  <>l  Vic.).  M.A.  (Calif.).  A.sscaiutc 
l’roft‘.s.sor. 

Dcrk  Wvnand.  B A..  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.).  As.sociatc  Professor. 

Marilyn' Bowerint;.  B.A..  M.A.  (U.  of  Vie  ).  Visiting  Lecturer  (198.3-84). 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

At  this  time,  the  Department  does  not  offer  a graduate  program. 

GENERAL  AND  MAJOR  PROGRAMS 

Students  wishing  to  take  a General  program  in  Creative  Writing  will 
be  required  to  take  Creative  Writing  100,  English  121/122  or  115/116, 
and  3 units  from  Creative  Writing  201,  202,  203,  and  9 units  of  Creative 
Writing  numbered  300  or  above  and  including  at  least  3 units  from 
Creative  Writing  303A,  303B,  304A,  304B,  305A,  305B,  315A  or  315B. 
The  degree  awarded  will  be  the  B.  A.  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 

Students  wishing  to  take  a Major  Program  in  Creative  Writing  will  be 
required  to  take  Creative  Writing  100,  English  121/122  or  115/116,  and 
6 units  from  Creative  Writing  200,  201,  202,  203,  205,  212,  and  15  units 
of  Creative  Writing  courses  numbered  300  or  above,  including  at  least  3 
units  from  303A,  303B,  304A,  304B,  305A,  305B,  and  at  least  3 units  of 
workshops  numbered  at  the  400  level.  If  at  least  9 units  of  electives  are 
chosen  from  courses  offered  by  other  Departments  within  the  Faculty  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  degree  awarded  may  be  either  the  B.F.A.  or  the  B.A.  of 
the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  If  fewer  than  nine  units  of  electives  from  the 
Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  are  chosen,  then  the  degree  awarded  will  be  the 
B.A.  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 

Interfaculty  Double  Major 

A Fine  Arts  student  majoring  in  Creative  Writing  may  concurrently 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Major  program  of  a Department  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Conversely,  a student  pursuing  a Major 
program  for  the  B.A.  degree  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  may 
concurrently  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Major  program  of  the 
Department  of  Creative  Writing  as  approved  for  the  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts.  Only  one  B.A.  degree  with  a Double  Major  will  be  awarded  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  AND  ADVICE  FOR  STUDENTS 
ENTERING  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

1 . Applicants  from  Secondary  School 

Students  must  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  acceptance  to  the 
University.  Entrance  to  Creative  Writing  100  will  be  restricted.  In 
normal  circumstances.  Creative  Writing  100  is  prerequisite  to  all 
Creative  Writing  workshops.  Students  wishing  to  take  the  journalism 
course  offered  by  the  Department  should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
prerequisites  for  Creative  Writing  205. 

2.  Applicants  from  other  Universities  and  Colleges 

Students  who  satisfy  the  Department’s  standard  by  either  the 
production  of  written  work  or  the  passing  of  courses  in  Creative  Writing 
at  other  institutions,  may  be  given  permission  to  enter  a Creative 
Writing  Major  program  at  an  appropriate  level. 

3.  Applicants  with  Existing  Degrees 

Each  year,  a limited  number  of  students  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
program  to  work  towards  a second  degree,  B.F.A,  or  B.A,  A minimum 
of  two  years  of  further  study  is  required.  Applicants  who  cannot  produce 
a manuscript  of  sufficient  quality  to  allow  them  entry  into  a third  year 
workshop  may  require  three  or  four  years  to  complete  their  program. 
(See  page  19,  A Second  Bachelor's  Degree). 


ADMISSION  TO  SPECIFIC  COURSES 

Although  the  programs  offered  by  the  Creative  Writing  Department 
are  intended,  in  the  main,  to  serve  those  students  who  have  shown  some 
ability  as  writers,  a number  of  lecture  courses  are  also  included  which 
may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  non-writing  students.  The  only  entrance 
restriction  to  these  third-year  lecture  courses  (307,  308,  309,  310,  311, 
312,  313  and  314)  is  second-year  standing. 

Entrance  to  all  other  courses  in  the  Department  is  likely  to  be 
restricted.  Permission  to  register  will  be  given  by  the  Department  in 
writing  and  with  specific  deadlines;  students  who  have  not  registered  by 
the  indicated  deadline  will  have  to  re-apply  for  permission  to  register. 

Only  students  majoring  in  Creative  Writing  or  those  whose  declared 
■first  area  of  study’  is  Creative  Writing  will  be  allowed  to  register  during 
early  registration.  All  others  must  wait  until  September. 

Second-year  workshops: 

Creative  Writing  201,  202,  203.  Entrance  to  these  courses  will  be 


subject  to  students'  |>erlormance  in  Crealivc  Writing  KK)  and  recoin 
mendation  of  the  Department 

Creative  Writing  205: 

Written  application  must  lx;  made  by  March  1 and  must  include  a 
resume,  portfolio  and  a current  transcript.  Decisions  will  lx-  transmitted, 
in  writing,  bv  June  15  and  will  be  affected  by  overall  grade  [joint 
average  as  well  as  by  the  submitted  material.  An  interview  will  also  txf 
required. 

Third  and  fourth-year  workshops  and  workshop  seminars: 

Creative  Writing  303,  304,  305,  306,  315,  317,  401,  402,  403,  415. 
Entrance  to  third  and  fourth  year  workshops  will  be  limited,  if 
necessary,  to  those  who  have  performed  most  successfully  in  previous 
workshops. 

Students  not  currently  registered  must  submit  a portfolio  of  work  and 
a current  transcript  by  June  1 for  entrance  to  first  term  courses  in  Sep- 
tember and  by  October  31  for  entrance  to  second  term  courses  in 
January. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  6 units  of  workshops 
(fxjetry,  fiction,  drama)  in  any  given  year.  Special  and  Directed  Studies 
courses  are  designed  for  those  teacning  situations  which  cannot  be 
covered  in  regular  workshops.  No  writing  projects  which  might  be 
covered  in  a regular  workshop  will  be  permitted  within  such  special 
courses. 

Subject  to  the  regulations  relating  to  prerequisites,  courses  in  the 
Creative  Writing  Program  are  open  to  any  student  who  satisfies  the 
Department  as  to  ability,  regardless  of  the  faculty  in  which  the  student  is 
registered.  Preference,  however,  will  be  given  to  students  majoring  in 
Creative  Writing  and  those  whose  ’first  area  of  .study’  is  Creative 
Writing. 

CREATIVE  WRITING  CO  OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Co-operative  Education  Program  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  is 
described  on  page  179.  Additional  general  regulations  pertaining  to  Co- 
operative Education  Programs  of  the  University  of  Victoria  are  found  on 
page  26. 

The  Creative  Writing  Co-operative  Program  is  open  to  .students  who 
are  undertaking  a program  that  is  acceptable  to  the  Department  of 
Creative  Writing.  In  general,  an  acceptable  program  will  be  a Major  in 
Creative  Writing  or  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  another  discipline 
which  will  include  at  least  nine  units  of  upper  level  courses  in  Creative 
Writing  as  electives.  Six  of  these  nine  units  must  be  in  sequential 
workshops.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  students  enrolled  in  a General 
program  in  Creative  Writing  may  be  considered  for  entry  into  the  Co-op 
program . 

Before  the  first  work  term,  students  must  have  completed  Creative 
Writing  205  with  a grade  of  B -i-  or  higher.  Students  are  required  to 
maintain  a B average  and  to  complete  satisfactorily  four  work  terms. 

The  work  terms  are  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Creative  Writing 
and  are  designed  to  combine  practical  work  experience  with  the 
theoretical  content  of  course  study,  with  evaluation  by  both  the  em- 
ployer and  a faculty  supervisor. 

Students  in  the  Co-operative  Program  may  withdraw  from  the 
program  at  any  time  in  order  to  graduate  in  a regular  program. 

Students  in  Co-operative  Education  must  be  registered  in  at  least  five 
courses  during  each  study  term . 

Students  are  advised  that  a Co-operative  Education  fee  will  be 
charged. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Creative  Writing  Co-operative 
Education  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 

COURSES 

FIRST  YEAR 

*C  W 100  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CREATIVE  WRITING 

This  course  consists  of  a one  hour  weekly  lecture  and  a two  hour  weekly 
workshop.  The  lectures  will  present  a non-historical  survey  of  some  of 
the  basic  structures  in  poetry,  drama  and  fiction.  The  workshop  will 
involve  the  students  in  the  writing  and  criticism  of  compositions  in  all 
three  genres.  Normally,  each  workshop  will  contain  not  more  than  15 
students. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisite:  3 units  of  100  level  English 
Texts;  To  be  announced 


September- April  (1-2;  1-2) 
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SECOND  YEAR 

*CW  200  (3)  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  LITERARY 
CREATION 

This  is  a lecture  course  surveying  the  nature  of  the  creative  process  and 
considering  the  many  theories  ^out  it.  Use  will  be  made  of  authors 
w'orksheets,  both  published  and  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  Mc- 
Pherson Library. 

Suggested  reading:  Brewster  Chiselin:  The  Creative  Process;  Anthony 
Ostroff:  The  Contemporary  Poet  as  Artist  and  Critic;  Rosemary  Har- 
ding; The  Anatomy  of  Inspiration;  Joseph  Langford;  Poet's  Choice 

W.D.  Valgardson  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•C  W 201  (3)  POETRY  WORKSHOP 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in 
the  writing  of  poetry. 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  100  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

R.  Skelton,  D.  Wynand  September-April  (0-2;  0-2) 

*C  W 202  (3)  FICTION  WORKSHOP 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in 
the  writing  of  fiction. 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  100  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

September-April  (0-2;  0-2) 

*C  W 203  (3)  DRAMA  WORKSHOP 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in 
the  writing  of  drama  for  stage,  radio,  film,  and  television. 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  100  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

September-April  (0-2;  0-2) 

*C  W 205  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  JOURNALISM 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  gathering  news  stories  and  of 
organizing  the  material  for  writing.  The  writing  portion  of  the  course 
covers  the  principles  of  the  major  varieties  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
writing.  The  mechanical  and  editorial  aspects  of  newspaper  production 
as  they  relate  to  the  handling  of  news  copy,  and  a historical,  political  and 
economic  introduction  to  Canadian  newspapers,  magazines,  journalists, 
and  owners,  will  be  covered  through  lectures. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  journalism  in  Creative  Writing  404 

Prerequisites:  English  121/122;  Political  Science  100;  History  230; 
Creative  Writing  100;  and  3 units  from:  Philosophy  201/203  and  100 
level  Computer  Science  and  permission  of  the  Department 

D.  McDonell  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

*C  W 212(3)  MULTI  MEDIA 

An  introduction  to  the  aesthetics  and  techniques  of  film,  video  and  taped 
drama.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  origins,  and  the  creative 
applications  of  the  various  media  forms,  including  print,  and  to  the 
mechanics  and  technology  of  sound  and  film.  Each  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  complete  a creative  project.  Work  of  such  writers  and  directors 
as  Harold  Pinter,  Orson  Welles,  Billv  Wilder,  Antonioni  will  be  studied 
as  well  as  recent  Canadian  work  by  Paul  Almond,  David  Rimmer, 
Image  Bank  and  others. 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  100  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (0-2;  0-2) 

THIRD  YEAR 

*C  W 303A  (formerly  one-half  of  303)  (1  Vi)  POETRY  WORKSHOP:  I 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  201  or  ecjuivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

R.  Skelton  September-December.  Also  January-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 303B  (formerly  one-half  of  303)  (1 V2)  POETRY  WORKSHOP:  II 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  ,303A  or  e<iuivalent  and  permi.ssion  of  the 
Department 

R.  Skelton  September-December.  Also  January- April  (0-3) 

*C  W 304A  (formerly  one-half  of  304)  (1 V2)  FICTION  WORKSHOP:  I 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  202  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department  September-Deceiiiber.  Al.so  January-April  (0-3) 


*C  W 304B  (formerly  one-half  of  304)  (IVi)  FICTION  WORKSHOP: 
II 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  304A  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 305A  (formerly  one-half  of  305)  (1 V2)  DRAMA  WORKSHOP:  I 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in 
the  writing  of  drama  for  stage,  radio,  film  and  television. 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  203  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

L.W.  Russell  September-December.  Also  Januarx -April  (0-3) 

*C  W 305B  (formerly  one-half  of  305) (1 V2)  DRAMA  WORKSHOP:  II 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in 
the  writing  of  drama  for  stage,  radio,  film  and  television. 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  305A  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

L.W.  Russell  September-December.  Also  January-April  (0-3) 

*CW  306A  (formerly  one-half  of  306)  (IV2)  INTRODUCTION  TO 
PUBLISHING  PROCEDURES 

This  workshop-seminar  will  instruct  students  in  editorial  skills  which 
may  be  of  use  to  them  in  either  an  academic  or  professional  career. 
Matters  dealt  with  will  include  copy-editing,  indexing,  editing  of 
periodicals  and  the  basic  preparation  of  texts  and  artwork  for  the 
printer.  Those  aspects  of  publishing  practices  determined  bv  the 
technology  of  the  printing  press  and  by  modern  typesetting  methods  will 
be  stressed. 

Texts:  A Manual  of  Style,  12th  Edition;  Robinson,  The  New  Gram- 
marians' Funeral;  Words  into  Type 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

R.  Skelton  September-December  (2-1) 

*CW  306B  (formerly  one-half  of  306)  (IV2)  SEMINAR  IN 
PUBLISHING  PROCEDURES 

This  workshop-seminar  will  instruct  students  in  editorial  skills  which 
may  be  of  use  to  them  in  a professional  or  academic  career.  Matters  dealt 
with  will  include  the  compiling  of  anthologies  and  symposia,  the 
collating  of  texts,  the  editing  of  letters  and  archival  materials,  the 
selection  of  illustrations,  the  arranging  of  appendices  and  footnotes  and 
the  marketing  process  for  books  and  magazines  in  Canada.  Those  aspects 
of  publishing  practices  affected  and  soon  to  be  affected  by  com- 
puterization will  be  covered. 

Texts:  Innis,  Empire  and  Communications;  McLuhan,  Understanding 
Media;  The  Extensions  of  Man;  Godfrey/Parkhill,  Gutenberg  Two 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  306A  and  permission  of  the  Department 

W.D.  Godfrey  January-April  (2-1) 

*C  W 307  (1  Vi)  BASIC  FORMS  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN  POETRY 

A lecture  course  surveying  the  structural  composition  and  the  functions 
of  techniques  in  a representative  group  of  poems.  Aspects  of  poetics 
discussed  will  include  prosody,  diction,  imagery,  abstract  form  and 
sound  patterns. 

Prerequisite;  Second  year  standing 

R.  Skelton  September-December  (3-0) 

*CW  308  (r/z)  ADVANCED  FORMS  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN 
POETRY 

A lecture  course  surveying  advanced  techniques  and  sophisticated  formal 
structures  in  poetry.  Discussed  will  be  such  topics  as  the  vilanelle, 
sestina,  canzone,  ballade,  rondeau.  Projective  Verse  and  Composition  by 
Field. 

Prerequisite:  Creative  Writing  307 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

*C  W 309  (1  ^/2)  BASIC  FORMS  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN  NARRATIVE 

A lecture  course  surveying  the  structural  composition  and  the  function  of 
techniques  in  a representative  poup  of  narrative  prose  works.  Aspects  of 
narrative  discussed  will  include;  theme,  point  of  view,  dialogue,  scenic 
structure,  role  of  narrator,  metaphor,  diction,  plot  and  dialogue. 

Prerequisite:  Second  year  standing 

W.D.  Valgardson  September-December  (3-0) 
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•CW  310  {^V2)  ADVANCED  FORMS  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN 

narrative 

This  scminur  will  oxaminc  advanced  and  unusual  forjiis  and  lechniciucs 
in  narrative. 

l*rere(iuisite:  Oeative  Writing  3l)f) 

(Not  offered)  Januars -April  (.3-0) 

*C  W 311  (1  ’A)  STRUCTURE  IN  STAGE  DRAMA 

A lecture  course  surveying  the  structural  characteristics  of  stage  drama. 

rrerequisite:  Second  year  standing 

September- December  (3-0) 


‘CV/  312  (I’/i)  STRUCTURE  IN  CINEMA  AND  TELEVISION 
DRAMA 

A lecture  course  surveying  the  structural  characteristics  of  screen  drama, 
making  use  of  published  film  and  television  plays,  and  of  actual  films. 


Prerequisite;  Second  year  standing 


January- April  (3-0) 


•c  W 313(1 ’/^I)  RECURRENT  THEMES  IN  LITERATURE 

A lecture  course  surveying  recurrent  themes  in  English  Literature  and  in 
other  literatures  in  translation. 


Prerequisite;  Second  year  standing 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

•c  W 314  (D/i)  CHANGING  PERSPECTIVES  IN  LITERATURE 

A lecture  course  surveying  the  different  ways  in  which  writers  have 
tackled  similar  subject  matter,  taking  its  material  from  English 
Literature  and  other  literature  in  translation. 


Prerequisite;  Second  year  standing 

(Not  offered)  januars  - April  (3-0) 


*CW  315A  (formerly  one-half  of  315)  (D/^)  SEMINAR  IN  JOUR- 
NALISM 

After  a brief  refresher  program  in  general  news  reporting,  students  will 
be  introduced  to  more  specialized  aspects  of  news  reporting,  including 
municipal  affairs,  cultural  events,  court  and  business  reporting.  Students 
will  be  encouraged  to  initiate  investigative  projects  and  to  generate  their 
own  stors'  and  feature  ideas.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  written 
assignments,  awareness  of  sources  and  basic  background,  and  the 
economics  and  history  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in  Canada. 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  205,  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisite;  Creative  Writing  306A 

D.  .McDonell  September-December  (0-3) 

*CW  315B  (formerly  one-half  of  315)  (1'At)  ADVANCED  JOUR- 
NALISM WORKSHOP 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in 
the  writing  of  full-length  feature  articles. 


Prerequisite;  Permission  of  the  Department  January-April  (0-3) 


•C  W 317(1%)THE  MEDIUM  OF  PRINT 

This  workshop-seminar  is  designed  to  make  writing  and  journalism 
students  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  medium  of  print;  typesetting, 
design,  layout,  and  binding.  Students  will  be  introduced  to  the  major 
traditional  lead  fonts,  mechanistic  methods  of  typesetting,  and  the 
contemporary  electronic  methods  of  typesetting  and  layout.  Design  and 
layout  will  be  covered  from  an  aesthetic  and  practical  point  of  view, 
with  sufficient  introduction  to  modern  printing  methods  (offset,  sheet 
feed  and  web)  to  allow  the  students  to  see  some  of  the  mechanical 
restrictions  on  design  and  layout.  The  use  of  photographs  and  the 
of  material  for  four-colour  work  will  also  be  covered.  Texts 
will  deal  with  both  the  history  of  this  area  and  current  innovations. 

Prerequisite;  Creative  Writing  306A  or  one  of  Creative  Writing  201 
202,  203,  205,  212 

J.  Bennett  January-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 390  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CREATIVE  WRITING 

Under  the  supervision  of  a staff  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisites;  6 units  in  Creative  W riting  and  permission  of  the  instructor 

*C  W 391  (1 1A)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CREATIVE  WRITING 

Under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department . 


Prere(|uisites;  6 units  in  Ocative  Writing  and  the  iiermission  of  the 
instructor 


FOURTH  YEAR 

*C  W 401 A (formerly  one-half  of  401)  (1  Vi)  ADVANCED  POETRY 
WORKSHOP:! 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  303A  and  .303B  or  equivalent  and 
permission  of  the  Department 

D.  Wynand  September-December.  Also  January-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 401 B (formerly  one-half  of  401)  (IVi)  ADVANCED  POETRY 
WORKSHOP:  II 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  401 A or  equivalent  and  [rermission  of  the 
Department 

D.  Wynand  September-December.  Also  January-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 402A  (formerly  one-half  of  402)  (IVi)  ADVANCED  FICTION 
WORKSHOP:! 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  ,304 A and  304B  or  equivalent  and 
permission  of  the  Department 

W.D.  Godfrey  September-December.  Also  January-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 402B  (formerly  one-half  of  402)  (IVi)  ADVANCED  FICTION 
WORKSHOP:  II 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  402A  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

W .D.  Godfrey  September-December.  Also  January-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 403A  (formerly  one-half  of  403)  (I’/i)  ADVANCED  DRAMA 
WORKSHOP:! 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in 
the  writing  of  drama  for  stage,  radio,  film  and  television. 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  305A  and  305B  or  equivalent  and 
permission  of  the  Department 

L.W.  Russell  September-December.  Also  January-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 403B  (formerly  one-half  of  403)  (I’/i)  ADVANCED  DRAMA 
WORKSHOP:  II 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in 
the  writing  of  drama  for  stage,  radio,  film  and  television. 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  403A  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

L.W.  Russell  September-December.  Also  January-April  (0-3) 

*CW  404A  (formerly  one-half  of  404)  (I’/i)  SPECIAL  STUDIES 
SEMINAR 

This  seminar  exists  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  fields  outside 
the  four  main  categories  of  Poetry,  Fiction,  Drama  and  Print  Media.  It 
will  cater  to  students  working  in  such  areas  as  photojournalism,  multi- 
media,  and  translation.  It  will  be  taught  on  a tutorial  basis. 

Prerequisites;  6 units  of  Creative  Writing  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

September-December  (0-3) 

*CW  404B  (formerly  one-half  of  404)  (1’/^)  SPECIAL  STUDIES 
SEMINAR 

This  seminar  exists  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  fields  outside 
the  four  main  categories  of  Poetry,  Fiction,  Drama  and  Print  Media.  It 
will  cater  to  students  working  in  such  areas  as  photojournalism,  multi- 
media,  and  translation.  It  will  be  taught  on  a tutorial  basis. 

Prerequisites;  6 units  of  Creative  Writing  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

January-April  (0-3) 

NOTE:  Special  Studies  Seminar  Creative  Writing  404A  and  404B 

may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Department,  be  taken  for 
credit  more  than  once.  Maximum  allowed,  six  units. 

•C  W 405  (1  ’/(i)  INNOVATIONS  IN  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  POETRY 

A lecture  course  surveying  key  works  in  twentieth  century  poetry  and 
discussing  experimental  writing.  The  material  discussed  will  be  taken 
from  the  literature  of  a number  of  countries. 

Prerequisite;  Third  year  standing 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 
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*CW  406  (1Vi)  INNOVATIONS  IN  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FIC- 
TION AND  DRAMA 

A lecture  course  surveying  key  works  in  twentieth  century  fiction  arid 
drama  and  discussing  experimental  writing.  The  material  discussed  will 
be  taken  from  the  literature  of  a number  of  countries. 

Prerequisite;  Third  year  standing 
(Not  offered) 

*C  W 415(1 1/r)  BOOK  AND  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  SEMINAR 

An  introduction  to  the  financial,  structural,  marketing,  planning  and 
management  aspects  of  book  and  magazine  publishing  as  they  affect  the 
writer  and  editor.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  case-study  method,  with  due 
regard  to  the  history  of  individuals,  companies  and  organizations  in 
Canada,  especially  in  British  Columbia. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

Charles  R.  VVicke,  B.A.  (Virrinia),  M.A.  (Mexico  City  Coll.),  Ph.D. 
(Ariz.),  Professor  (Pre-Columbian  History).  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Alan  Cowans,  M.A.  (Tor.),  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton),  Professor 
(Architectural  History). 

Siri  Gunasinghe,  B.A.  (Ceylon),  D.U.  (Paris),  Professor  (Buddhist  and 
Hindu  Art  History). 

Jan  Hulsker,  Ph.D.  (Leiden),  Part-time  Adjunct  Professor. 

S.  Anthony  Welch,  B.A.  (Swarthmore),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard), 
Professor  (Islamic  Art  History). 

John  L.  Osborne,  B.A.  (Carleton),  M.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Courtauld 
Inst.,  London),  Assistant  Professor. 

Judith  Patt,  B.A.,  B.Arch.  (Stanford),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berkeley), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Elizabeth  Tumasonis,  B.A.  (College  of  William  and  Mary),  M.A. 
(N.Y.U.),  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  the  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  Degree,  see  page 
215;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  189. 

B.A.  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

B.A.  Major  Program  in  History  in  Art 

The  history  of  art  is  a specialized  branch  of  historical  study,  differing 
from  history  proper  in  that,  instead  of  relying  primarily  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  written  documents,  it  interprets  architecture,  painting, 
furniture,  sculpture  and  other  arts  as  evidence  of  how  past  generations 
lived  and  thought.  It  follows  that  history  in  art  is  at  once  a specialized 
discipline,  demanding  particular  knowledge  about  historical  art  as  well 
as  ability  to  read  its  “language”,  and  the  broadest  of  all  humanistic 
studies;  full  interpretation  of  historic  art  requires  study  not  only  of 
cognate  arts  such  as  literature  and  music  and  drama,  but  also  of  many 
related  disciplines  ranging  from  social  sciences  to  theology  and 
aesthetics.  No  undergraduate  progam  could  hope  to  offer  an  entirely 
adequate  background  in  all  these  areas,  and  students  should  understand 
that  the  B.A.  degree  in  History  in  Art  represents  only  a sound  foundation 
for  further  growth  toward  fuller  awareness  and  deeper  understanding  of 
history  as  revealed  in  art,  towards  that  “wisdom”  which,  as  T.S.  Eliot 
once  declared,  “educational  institutions  cannot  teach  because  it  cannot 
be  learnt  in  the  time  or  wholly  in  such  surroundings,  but  which  they  can 
teach  us  to  desire,  which  they  can  teach  us  how  to  go  about  acquiring.” 
Fortunately,  because  art  and  architecture  in  some  form  surround 
everyone  everywhere,  the  learning  process  can  and  should  proceed 
through  life  for  graduates  in  this  field  as  in  no  other,  whether  or  not  they 
go  on  to  formal  graduate  studies. 

Within  these  limitations,  however,  the  Department’s  program  of 
.study  is  intended  to  make  this  foundation  as  broad  as  feasible,  its  wide 
range  of  electives  providing  at  least  an  opportunity  to  sample  the  scope  of 
possibilities  within  the  discipline. 

To  graduate  as  a B.A.  majoring  in  History  in  Art,  students  are 
required  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  graduation  requirements  shown  on 
page  19,  at  least  21  units  in  HLstory  in  Art  courses  of  which  at  least  15 
must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level.  These  15  units  must  include  3 units  in 
each  of  the  three  following  areas  of  study;  1)  Classical,  European;  2) 
Islamic,  Asian;  3)  Art  of  the  Americas,  Modern  art  and  architecture.  "The 
department  recommends  that  Major  students  acquire  a reading 
knowledge  of  a language  other  than  their  own. 


Prerequisite;  Creative  Writing  205  or  3 units  from  306A,  306B,  315A, 
315B 

W.D.  Godfrey  (0"3) 

*C  W 490  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CREATIVE  WRITING 

Under  the  supervision  of  a staff  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite;  9 units  in  Creative  Writing  and  permission  of  the  instructor 

*C  W 491  (1  Vi)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CREATIVE  WRITING 

Under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite;  9 units  in  Creative  Writing  and  the  permission  of  the  in- 
structor 

'Approved  for  elective  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


HISTORY  IN  ART 

Academic  Art  History  and  Museum  Studies 

Beginning  with  the  third  year,  two  areas  of  emphasis  are  possible 
within  the  program.  Students  may  either  elect  to  pursue  broad  history  in 
art  studies,  with  a view  to  possible  graduate  work  in  the  discipline,  or 
elect  a narrower  emphasis  with  a view  to  work  in  museums,  art  galleries, 
heritage  societies,  and  historic  sites;  in  short,  the  broad  area  known 
today  as  cultural  conservation.  These  programs  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. Both  provide  an  adequate  baclcground  for  either  graduate  or 
museum  work,  but  the  knowledge  of  conservation  and  museum  display 
techniques  provided  by  one  would  obviously  be  more  helpful  in  museum 
work  than  in  the  ordinary  graduate  school,  and  vice-versa,  for  the  in- 
troduction to  scholarly  research  techniques  provided  by  the  other. 

An  important  resource  for  the  History  in  Art  program  is  the  Maltwood 
Art  Museum  and  Gallery  located  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  The 
Museum  administers  the  Maltwood  Collection  (an  international 
collection  of  decorative  arts  including  special  emphasis  on  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement  from  William  Morris  to  the  1920s)  and  the  University 
Collection  (an  extensive  collection  of  western  Canadian  contemporary 
art  in  all  media).  The  specialized  museological  library,  study  gallerv, 
and  varied  exhibition  programs  give  students  a chance  to  work  directly 
with  materials  and  have  first-hand  experience  in  the  operations  of  a 
University  Museum. 

B.A.  Honours  Program  in  History  in  Art 

The  honours  program  provides  the  possibility  for  more  intensive  study 
in  the  field  of  History  in  Art,  and  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to 
continue  on  to  graduate  studies  in  History  in  Art  or  related  professional 
disciplines. 

Students  may  apply  to  enter  the  honours  program  after  the  completion 
of  a minimum  of  nine  units  of  course  work  in  History  in  Art  with  a 
G.P.A.  in  these  courses  of  5.00(B)  or  better.  Normally  this  would  be 
done  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  To  CTaduate  with  a B.A.  Honours  in 
History  in  Art  a minimum  of  30  units  of  credit  in  the  Department  will  be 
required  (out  of  a total  degree  program  of  60  units).  The  requirements  of 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  study  are  as  follows; 

Third  Year  - 15  units  to  be  chosen  as  follows; 

(a)  Three  units  to  be  selected  from  the  field  of  Europ>ean  or  Egyptian  art 
before  the  modern  period;  Historv'  in  Art  316,  317,  321,  323,  326, 
328,341,342,355. 

(b)  Three  units  to  be  selected  from  the  field  of  Asian  or  Islamic  art; 
History  in  Art  331,  334,  335,  351,  353,  356,  371,  372,  373,  374. 

(c)  Three  units  to  be  chosen  from  the  field  of  modern  art  or  the  art  of  the 
Americas;  History  in  Art  362,  368,  375,  379,  380,  382. 

(d)  Six  units  of  approved  electives,  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Honours  Adviser,  of  which  a minimum  of  3 units  must  be  taken 
outside  the  Department. 

Fourth  Year  - 15  units  to  be  cho.sen  as  follows; 

(a)  History  in  .Art  499  (Honours  Seminar). 

(b)  Nine  units  of  History  in  Art  at  the  300  or  400  level,  to  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Honours  Adviser.  A minimum  of  3 units  must 
be  taken  in  a non- western  subject. 

(3)  Three  units  of  approved  electives. 

Language  requirement:  Before  CTaduation  each  student  will  be  required 
to  demonstrate  a reading  knowledge  of  a language  other  than  English 
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appropriato  to  tho  area  ol  siHtial  interest.  This  re<iuireiner>t  may  be 
satisfierl  either  hv  eompletine  six  units  of  study  in  a lauKoage  taught  at 
the  University  or  hy  sueees.sfuTly  completing  a language  examination. 

.Stfimiirig  at  grodna/ioii.Both  first  and  .second  class  honours  degrees  are 
awardetl.  A First  Class  honours  degree  remiires  a graduating  average  of 
6.50  or  higher,  as  well  as  an  average  of  6.50  or  higher  in  all  courses  taken 
in  the  Department  at  the  300  and  400  level.  A Second  Class  honours 
degree  requires  a graduating  average  in  the  3.50-6.49  range,  as  well  as 
an  average  of  3.50  or  higher  in  all  courses  taken  in  the  Department  at  the 
300  and  400  level.  Third  year  students  whose  performance  in  the 
honours  program  falls  below  a grade  point  average  of  3.50  will  be 
rerpiired  to  transfer  to  the  major  program  at  the  beginning  of  their 
fourth  year.  Fourth  year  students  whose  graduating  average,  or  whose 
average  in  courses  taken  in  the  Department  at  the  300  and  400  level,  is 
below  the  standard  for  a Second  Class  honours  degree,  but  who 
otherwise  meet  the  University  requirements  for  graduation,  will  receive 
a B.A.  with  a Major  in  History  in  Art. 

Diploma  Program  in  Cultural  Conservation 

The  Diploma  Program  in  Cultural  Conservation  is  a post-degree 
program  offered  by  me  Department  of  HLstory  in  Art.  The  Program 
serves  those  who  are  currently  employed  professionally  in  museums,  art 
galleries,  historic  sites,  archives,  building  conservation,  and  related 
settings. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Diploma  Program  in  Cultural  Conservation 
features  two  areas  of  specialization:  Museum  Studies  and  Architectural 
Conservation.  However,  a candidate  may  renster  for  courses  in  both 
areas  in  order  to  obtain  credits  towards  the  Diploma. 

Through  continuing  education  offerings,  candidates  may  enrol  in  the 
Diploma  Program  for  part-time  study.  The  courses  are  offered  at  the 
University  of  Victoria.  The  two  Core  courses  are  normally  offered  in 
alternate  years  as  immersion  courses  during  Summer  Studies,  or  as 
regular  courses  during  the  Winter  Session.  The  Special  Topics  courses  are 
normally  offered  as  immersion  courses  of  two  weeks  duration 
periodically  throughout  the  year. 

Academic  Regulations: 

Applicants  must  have  completed  a University  of  Victoria  Bachelor’s 
degree  or  its  equivalent. 

The  program  may  be  completed  in  a minimum  of  one  calendar  year. 
The  normm  pteriod  of  completion  is  two  to  three  years  of  part-time  study. 
The  program  must  be  completed  within  five  years. 

Program:  (18  units) 

(a)  Core  courses:  History  in  Art  486  (3),  History  in  Art  487  (3). 

(b)  Special  Topics;  Nine  units  from  History  in  Art  488A  (I'/r),  488B 
(I'/r),  488C  (l‘/i),  488D(l‘/i),  488(E)! '/r,  488F  (l>/i).  489A  (I'/r), 
489B  (1  ‘/i),  489C  (1  Vi),  489D  (1  >/i). 

(c)  Directed  Studies;  History  in  Art  490  (3);  or  3 units  from  any  History 
in  Art  course  numbered  300  or  above. 

Applicants  who  have  received  credit  for  any  of  these  courses  (or  their 
equivalents)  previously  will  be  allowed  to  substitute  up  to  six  units  of 
courses  recommended  by  the  Cultural  Conservation  Academic  Advisory 
Committee. 

Students  may  apply  to  obtain  up  to  six  units  of  credit  in  advanced 
standing  for  equivalent  courses  or  certified  training. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Diploma  in  Cultural  Conservation  may  not 
normally  apply  credit  for  any  course  towards  a degree  prowam,  e.g., 
B.A.,  B.F.A.,  M.A.  Other  students  may  register  in  individu^  courses  in 
the  Diploma  Program  as  enrolment  allows. 

Please  direct  all  enquiries  to; 

The  Coordinator 

Diploma  Program  in  Cultural  Conservation 
Division  of  University  Extension 
University  of  Victoria 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in 
any  particular  year. 

•H  A 120  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  WORLD  HISTORY  IN  ART 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  visual  remains  of  the  world’s  principal 
civilizations  from  prehistory  to  the  present  day. 

Preference  in  registration  given  to  first  and  second  year  students 

September-April  (2-0-1;  2-0-1) 


*HA  221  (1%,  lormerly  3)  THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION  IN 
WESTERN  ART 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Christianity  in  w<;stern  art  from  the 
catacombs  through  to  the  present  day.  A seUx;ted  group  of  major  artistic 
and  architecture  monuments  will  be  examined,  with  an  emphasis 
placed  on  the  study  of  Christian  iconography,  the  continuity  of  imagery 
through  a variety  of  historic  periods,  and  the  relationship  b<;tween  art 
and  theology. 

(3-0) 


•H  A 222  (1 V4)  THE  CLASSICAL  TRADITION  IN  WESTERN  ART 

An  introduction  to  the  influence  of  Greco-Roman  artistic  traditions  on 
subsequent  periods  of  European  civilization.  The  cla.ssical  inheritance  in 
terms  of  both  style  and  iconography  will  be  examined  in  a variety  of 
selected  monuments  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  to  the  twentieth 
century. 

(3-0) 


H A 231  (3)  THE  GREAT  CULTURES  OF  ASIA 

A survey  of  A.sian  art  and  architecture  from  3500  B.C.  to  the  20th 
century  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific.  The  course  has  several 
particular  emphases:  the  major  Asian  religions  and  their  arts;  secular 
patronage  by  the  ruling  classes;  the  function  of  the  arts  in  their  societies; 
and  the  cultural  interconnections  between  civilizations. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


*H  A 260(3)  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN  EUROPE  SINCE  1750 

A general  introduction  to  European  painting  and  sculpture  from  1750  to 
the  present  day  including  a brief  survey  of  related  dev^opments  in  North 
America  since  1945.  The  course  will  survey  such  movements  as 
Neoclassicism,  Romanticism,  Realism,  Impressionism,  Cubism, 
Fauvism,  Expressionism,  Constructivism,  and  Surrealism,  Lectures 
combine  formal  and  contextual  analysis,  with  emphasis  on  cultural 
context. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

*H  A 316  (1 W)  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE 
AND  THE  AEGEAN 

An  introduction  to  art  and  architecture  in  Greece  and  the  Aegean  from 
the  Early  Bronze  Age  through  the  Hellenistic  period.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  and  the  minor  arts  are  examined  as  evidence  for  cultural 
attitudes  towards  man,  the  gods,  the  physical  world,  and  the  exploration 
of  form,  colour,  and  movement.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  careful 
discussion  of  selected  monuments  illustrated  through  slides,  casts,  and 
photographs.  No  prerequisites.  Taught  together  with  Classics  371 . 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  Art  315 

September-December  (3-0) 


*HA  317  (IVi)  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  ROMAN 
WORLD 

A survey  of  Roman  art  and  architecture  relating  to  the  political  and 
social  development  of  the  Roman  people  to  their  artistic  expression.  After 
an  examination  of  Etruscan  art  ana  architecture  for  its  formative  in- 
fluence on  Roman  attitudes.  Republican  and  Imperial  Roman  art  are 
discussed  in  the  context  of  historical  events.  Topics  include  the  special 
character  of  Roman  art,  Hellenized  and  Italic  modes  of  expression, 
portraiture,  historical  reliefs,  function  in  art,  architectural  space  and 
city  planning.  No  prerequisites.  Taught  together  with  Classics  372. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  Art  315 

January-April  (3-0) 

•HA  321  (1%)  LATE  CLASSICAL  AND  EARLY  CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY  IN  ART 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  from  the  origins  of  Christian  art  in  the  third  century  A.D.  to  the 
onset  of  Iconoclasm  in  the  eighth  century.  In  addition  to  a detailed 
examination  of  surviving  monuments  and  art  objects,  an  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  sources  of  Christian  iconography  and  the  relationship 
between  art,  theology  and  liturgy. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  Art  325 

September-December  (3-0) 

• H A 323  (1  %)  BYZANTINE  HISTORY  IN  ART 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  and  its  culturally  dependent  areas  from  the  period  of  Iconoclasm 
through  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  and  beyond.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  an  examination  of  surviving  monuments  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
southern  Italy,  the  Balkans,  and  Russia. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  Art  325 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  321  or  permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (3-0) 


J86  History  in  Art,  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 


*H  A 326  (1  ^/2)  EARLY  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY  IN  ART 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  arts  and  architecture  of  western  Europe  in 
the  period  ca.  600-1150  A.D.  Topics  to  be  considered  will  include  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Carolingian,  Ottonian,  and  Romanesque  history  in  art. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  Art  325 

September-December  (3-0) 

*H  A 328  (1 V2)  GOTHIC  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  western  Europe 
from  the  reconstruction  of  St.  Denis  ca.  1140  to  the  beginnings  of 
Renaissance  art  in  Florence  ca.  1400.  The  course  will  focus  primarily  on 
architecture  in  northern  Europe  and  on  painting  in  Italy,  with  a con- 
centration on  artists  from  the  cities  of  Florence,  Rome  and  Siena. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  Art  325 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  326  or  permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

H A 331  (3)  BUDDHIST  ART  IN  INDIA 

A study  of  major  artistic  and  architectural  monuments  of  the  different 
schools  of  Buddhism  in  India.  The  course  will  examine  the  beginnings  of 
Buddhist  art  and  its  expansion  in  India  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
with  emphasis  on  the  relevant  material  as  evidence  of  the  major 
developments  in  Buddhist  ideology  and  practice. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  Art  330  or  332 

(3-0;  3-0) 

H A 334  (3,  formerly  1 HINDU  ART 

A study  of  major  artistic  and  architectural  monuments  of  Hinduism  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  present,  including  a short  survey  of  Rajput  and 
other  traditions  of  miniature  painting.  The  material  will  be  evaluated  as 
evidence  of  the  evolution  of  Hinduism  as  a major  Indian  religion  with 
emphasis  on  its  significance  in  the  social  and  cultural  context. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  Art  431 

(3-0;  3-0) 

*H  A 335  (formerly  one-half  of  333,  431)  {VA)  HINDU  MINIATURE 
PAINTING 

A detailed  study  of  Hindu  Miniatures  and  other  forms  of  painting  from 
the  15th  century  including  Buddhist  and  Jaina  manuscript  illustrations. 
Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  other  forms  of  popular  painting.  The 
material  will  be  analyzed  with  a view  to  evaluating  their  religious  and 
social  significance  as  well  as  their  artistic  value. 

(3-0) 

H A 336  (1  'A)  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  MODERN  INDIA 

A study  of  Indian  art  and  architecture  since  the  arrival  of  Western 
jjowers  and  Western  religions  in  the  early  16th  century  to  the  present. 
The  course  will  examine  material  relating  to  Christian  missions,  the 
British  presence,  the  revivalist  movement,  and  contemporary  art. 

September-December  (3-0) 

*H  A 341  (formerly  one-half  of  340)  (1%)  THE  EARLY  AND  HIGH 
RENAISSANCE 

An  introductory  survey  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  art 
theory  during  tne  European  Renaissance,  with  emphasis  on  Italy  and 
Northern  Europe.  Topics  will  include  the  development  of  realism,  the 
classical  revival,  and  the  emergence  of  the  artistic  personality  set  against 
changing  patterns  of  patronage  and  evolving  art  technologies. 

September-December  (3-0) 


*HA  342  (formerly  one-half  of  340)  {^^A)  THE  LATE 
RENAISSANCE  AND  BAROQUE  IN  EUROPE 

An  introductory  survey  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in 
western  Europe  within  the  context  of  historical  movements  such  as  the 
counter-reformation  and  the  rise  of  absolute  monarchies.  The  course  will 
examine  topics  such  as  mannerism,  classicism,  the  baroque  and  rococo. 

January-April  (3-0) 


*H  A 354  (formerly  one-half  of  351)  (IVz)  MEDIEVAL  ISLAMIC  ART 
AND  ARCHITECTURE 

The  high  medieval  art  and  architecture  of  Islam  from  the  10th  century  to 
the  Mongol  invasions  of  the  mid- 13th  century.  The  course  will  focus  on 
the  medieval  ideal  of  Islamic  unity  and  the  historic  fragmentation  of 
Islam  into  different,  often  opposed,  regional  and  cultural  entities.  Major 
themes  will  be  the  emergence  of  Turkish  peoples  as  the  dominant 
political  rulers  of  the  Near  East  and  the  impact  of  Latin  and  Byzantine 
Christendom  on  Islamic  visual  culture. 

January-April  (3-0) 

*H  A 355  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (IVz)  THE  ART  AND  AR- 
CHITECTURE OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT 

A thorough  survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  Pharaonic  Egypt  from 
3200  B.C.  to  tfie  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Through  the 
examination  of  artifacts,  monuments,  and  texts  the  course  will  in- 
vestigate the  influence  of  social  and  religious  thought  upon  Egx  ptian  art. 

January-April  (3-0) 

*H  A 356  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (VA)  THE  ART  AND  AR- 
CHITECTURE OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST 

A comprehensive  survey  of  artistic  and  architectural  traditions  in 
Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Antolia,  Iran,  and  related  areas  from  3500  B.C. 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Muslim  era  (7th  century  A.D.).  The  course  will 
emphasize  the  role  of  religious  thought  and  social  change  in  shaping 
architecture  and  the  arts. 

September-December  (3-0) 

*HA  357  (formerly  one-half  of  353)  (VA)  AMIRATES  AND 
SULTANATES  OF  THE  MUSLIM  MEDITERRANEAN 

The  art  and  architecture  of  Islam  in  the  lands  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  (Spain,  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Turkey)  from  the  mid-13th  to  the  20th  century.  Major  areas  of  emphasis 
will  be  the  Nasrid  dynasty  of  Spain,  the  Mamluk  dynasty  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Ottoman  sultanate  of  Turkey.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
art  of  calligraphy  and  to  cross-cultural  connections  between  Islam  and 
Western  Europe  and  Byzantium. 

September-December  (3-0) 

*H  A 358  (formerly  one-half  of  353) (D/z)  ISLAM  AND  ASIA 

The  art  and  architecture  of  the  Muslim  lands  and  peoples  east  of 
Mesopotamia  (Iran,  India,  Central  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia)  from  the 
13th  to  the  20th  century.  Beginning  with  the  Mongol  invasions  of  Iran  in 
the  mid-13th  century,  this  course  will  focus  on  the  classic  Islamic  culture 
of  Iran  and  its  diffusion  into  Central  Asia  and  India.  The  arts  of  the 
illustrated  manuscripts  (particularly  Persian  and  Mughal  painting)  will 
be  a major  emphasis. 

January-April  (3-0) 

*H  A 362(3)  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  SINCE  1880 

A thorough  study  of  European  painting  and  sculpture  from  1880  to  the 
present  day,  concluding  with  a consideration  of  post-1945  developments 
in  North  America.  TTie  course  begins  with  Van  G^h,  Gauguin, 
Cezanne,  and  Rodin  and  traces  the  development  and  influence  of  such 
movements  as  Cubism,  Expressionism,  Constructivism,  and  Surrealism 
and  the  careers  of  individual  artists,  i.e.,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Nolde, 
Malevich,  Kandinsky,  Mondrian,  and  Brancusi.  Lectures  combine 
formal  and  contextual  analysis. 

September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

*H  A 364(1  W)  DOCUMENTARY  FILM 

An  intensive  study  of  film  as  document  of  time,  place  and  action.  In- 
fluence of  social  and  artistic  context  will  be  considered.  Attention  will  be 
largely  directed  to  Canadian  documentary  films,  a leader  in  this  genre 
today.  Films  studied  may  include  works  by  Flaherty,  Grierson,  Lorentz, 
Riefenstahl,  Wiseman,  National  Film  Board.  (3-0) 

*H  A 365(1  ^A)  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  ART  FILM 

A survey  of  ‘pure’  film:  film  as  art  which  exists  only  in  the  form  of  film. 
Influence  of  other  art  forms  as  well  as  technical  and  economic  aspects 
will  be  considered.  Attention  will  be  largely  directed  to  Canadian  ex- 
perimental and  art  film.  Films  studied  may  include  works  by  McLaren, 
Brakhage,  Van  Der  Beek,  Knowlton,  Lipsett,  May,  Fames.  ' (3-0) 


*HA  352  (formerly  one-half  of  340)  (IVi)  THE  GENESIS  OF 
ISLAMIC  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 


An  examination  of  the  background,  origins,  and  evolution  of  early 
Islamic  art  and  architecture  from  the  7th  century  rise  of  Islam  to  the  end 
of  the  9th  century.  The  course  will  investigate  the  fundamentals  of  Islam 
as  a faith,  Islam’s  relationship  to  the  pre-Islamic  past  and  the  theoretical 
problem  of  creating  a new  visual  culture  to  serve  a new  religion  and 
society. 


September-December  (3-0) 


*H  A 366 (1  ^A)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HISTORY  IN  CINEMA:  I 

A general  introduction  to  film  as  an  art  form  of  world  importance.  Film 
will  be  considered  historically  as  a product  of  time  and  place  as  well  as  a 
medium  influencing  many  aspects  of  our  lives.  There  will  be  con- 
sideration of  genres,  of  directors’  styles,  of  technical  aspects,  and  the 
relationship  of  film  to  other  media. 

Preference  given  to  third  and  fourth  year  students 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  120  and/or  362,  or  permission  of  the 
Department  September-December  (2-2) 


Ilvtloni  in  Art.  l at  iilli/  of  i'int'  Art.'i  IH7 


•H  A 367 (1  «/i)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HISTORY  IN  CINEMA:  II 

A niori’  siHt'iali/i'il  iii\estii>ation  into  i-iiuniia  with  attention  to  the  use  of 
myth  and  ssinhol.  Sinnifieant  eineina  genres,  seleeted  directors  and 
national  styles,  ineinding  Canadian,  vs  ill  he  examined. 

Preference  given  to  third  and  fourth  vear  students,  and  to  those  students 
w ho  hav  e completed  lli.story  in  Art  366 

I'reresiuisite:  Historv  in  Art  120  and/or  .362.  or  permission  of  the 
Department  January -April  (2-2) 

H A 368  (3,  formerly  1 '/i)  HISTORY  OF  CANADIAN  ART 

Historv  of  the  visual  arts  in  Canada  from  the  .sixteenth  through  the 
twentieth  centuries  with  special  emphasis  on  painting  and  sculpture. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

*HA  371  (PACI  371)  (formerly  one-half  of  370)  (IV2)  EARLY 
CHINESE  ART 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  major  art 
forms  in  China  from  the  Neolithic  through  the  T'ang  period.  Areas  of 
study  will  include  ritual  bronzes  of  the  Shang  and  Chou  dynasties,  tomb 
sites!  Buddhist  sculpture  and  painting,  ceramics  and  early  .secular 
painting,  all  within  the  social  and  historical  background  in  which  these 
forms  developed. 

September-December  (3-0) 

*HA  372  (PACI  372)  (formerly  one-half  of  370)  (IVz)  LATER 
CHINESE  ART 

A comprehensive  study  of  later  Chinese  art,  from  the  Sung  through  the 
Ch'ing  dynasties,  including  ceramics,  furniture  and  other  minor  arts. 
The  major  focus  will  be  on  the  development  of  painting,  including 
landscape  painting,  court  styles  and  the  literati  school. 

January-April  (3-0) 

•HA  373  (PACI  373)  (IVft)  EARLY  JAPANESE  ART  AND  AR- 
CHITECTURE 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  history  of  Japanese  art  and  architecture 
from  the  prehistoric  period  through  the  Kamakura  period.  Areas  of 
.study  will  include  Jomon  ceramics,  religious  and  secular  architecture, 
Buddhist  sculpture  and  painting,  and  secular  painting.  There  will  be 
emphasis  on  the  social  and  historical  backgrounds  of  the  art  forms,  the 
literature  of  the  later  periods,  and  on  the  absorption  and  transformation 
of  continental  influences  into  Japanese  forms. 

September-December  (3-0) 


•HA  374  (PACI  374)  (D.<i)  LATER  JAPANESE  ART  AND  AR- 
CHITECTURE 

A comprehensive  study  of  Japanese  art  and  architecture  from  the 
Muromachi  through  Tokugawa  periods,  including  Zen  architecture  and 
painting,  Ukiyoe  paintings  and  prints  and  Nanga  painting,  all  studied 
within  their  historical  context. 

January-April  (3-0) 

•H  A 375  (3)  PRE  COLUMBIAN  ART 

The  art  of  the  most  highly  developed  countries  of  the  Americas  in  the 
period  before  European  conquest.  In  the  fall  the  area  covered  is 
Mesoamerica  (central  and  southern  Mexico  with  northern  Central 
America);  in  the  spring,  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  adjoining  coast. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  sculpture  and  architecture  with  painting, 
textiles,  ceramics,  basketry,  and  featherwork  also  receiving  attention. 
Areas  highly  influenced  by  Nuclear  America  in  Columbia,  Ecuador,  and 
Panama  are  included.  The  possibility  of  contacts  between  the  two  areas 
as  well  as  trans-Pacific  influences  is  explored.  The  cultural  and  social 
context  of  the  art  styles  is  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  None  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•H  A 379(3)  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  ART 

The  art  of  Latin  America  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present.  The 
Colonial  Period  (c.  1530-1820)  fuses  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Moorish,  and 
native  American  elements.  The  epoch  of  Independence  movements  in 
the  19th  century  is  marked  by  the  Neoclassical  intellectual  tradition 
paralleled  by  Romanticism.  The  early  20th  century  is  influenced  by 
European  Impressionism  and  Modernism.  Mexican  moralists  reflect 
revolutionary  movements.  Contemporary  architecture  and  painting 
mark  the  advent  of  internationalism.  The  trend  is  reinforceef  by  the 
growing  importance  of  international  corporations  and  foundations  as 
patrons. 

Prerequisite:  None 


•HA  381  (formerly  481)  (3)  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA 

Study  of  architectural  developments  in  Canada  and  U.S.A.  from  the 
17th  century  to  the  present,  with  special  emirhasis  on  interiors  and 
furniture,  and  the  expre.ssion  of  distinctively  North  American  cultural 
attitudes. 

SeptemlK-r-April  (3-0;  .3-0) 

•H  A 382(1  '/2)  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 

An  introduction  to  North  American  Indian  art  from  its  emergence  in 
prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Culture  areas  covered  are  the  Nrrrthwest 
Coast,  the  Arctic  (Inuit  and  Eskimo),  Northern  Athabaskan,  the  Great 
Plains.  Southwestern  U.S.  and  Eastern  Woodlands.  Changes  in  art 
brought  on  by  European  proximity  are  treated. 

January-April  (3-0) 

•H  A 420  (3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  ART 

A different  a.spect  or  period  of  medieval  art  will  be  selected  for  study 
each  year.  Empha.sis  will  be  placed  on  a detailed  study  of  a limited 
number  of  works  rather  than  a general  survey. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once,  depending  on  circumstances 

Prerequisites:  At  least  two  History  in  Art  321,  323,  326,  328,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•H  A 430  (1  ^/2  or  3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  INDIAN  ART 

An  intensive  study  of  a selected  aspect  or  area  of  Buddhist  or  Hindu  art. 
The  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once  in  different  areas. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  Buddhist  or  Hindu  Art,  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

January-April  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

•H  A 440  (3)  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  ART 

An  intensive  study  of  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  Italy  from  1250  to 
1550.  Special  attention  w'ill  be  given  to  the  major  monuments  of 
Florence,  Rome,  Siena,  and  Venice.  The  artistic  achievements  of  these 
cities  will  be  considered  in  terms  of  their  historical  and  religious 
significance. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  341/.342 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


•H  A 441  (3)  NORTHERN  RENAISSANCE 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  painting  of  Northern  Europe  from  1300  to 
1550.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  major  achievements  of 
France,  Germanv  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  major  monuments  of 
these  areas  w'ill  be  considered  in  terms  of  their  historic  and  religious 
significance.  (If  time  permits  salient  sculptors  and  their  accomplishments 
will  also  be  considered.) 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  341/342 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•H  A 450(1  W or  3)  TOPICS  IN  ISLAMIC  ART  AND  CIVILIZATION 

This  course  will  involve  intensive  study  of  some  special  aspect  or  area  of 
Islamic  civilization.  Content  may  vary  each  year. 

May  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once  depending  on  circumstances 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  352/354  or  357/358,  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

•H  A 451  (1  ^/2)  ISLAMIC  ARCHITECTURE 

An  examination  of  the  architectural  traditions  of  Muslim  peoples  from 
Spain  to  South  Asia  with  emphasis  on  the  historical  development  of 
Islam  s architectural  idiom,  the  geographic  dispersion  of  its  forms,  the 
relationship  of  architecture  to  its  urban  context,  and  the  role  of  ar- 
chitectural patrons. 

January-April  (3-0) 

•H  A 455(1  Vi)  PERSIAN  PAINTING 

A study  of  the  history  and  development  of  painting  in  Iran  from  the  13th 
to  the  19th  centuries.  The  course  will  examine  the  major  masters, 
atrons,  and  style  of  Persian  miniature  painting  and  will  trace  the  in- 
uence  of  Persian  painting  on  the  arts  of  Mughal  India  and  Ottoman 
Turkey. 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


(3-0) 
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*H  A 460  (3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  20th  CENTURY  ART 

Intensive  study  of  modern  movements  (e.g.,  Cubisrn,  Surrealism,  Ex- 
pressionism) or  specific  problems  (art  and  politics,  critical  theory)  in  20th 
century  art.  Combination  of  topics  will  vary. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  260  or  362  or  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


* H A 462  (HIST  462)  (3)  ART  AND  REVOLUTION 

Examines  the  role  of  the  artist  (mainly  through  painting  and  graphics)  in 
the  major  social  and  political  revolution  of  modern  times.  Major  em- 
phasis on  the  French,  Russian,  and  Chinese  revolutions  but  some  con- 
sideration of  political  art  in  other  revolutions  and  movements  of  social 


protest. 


(3-0;  3-0) 


*H  A 470  (1 V2  or  3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  FAR  EASTERN  ART 

Intensive  studies  of  special  aspects  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  art.  Course 
content  will  vary. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  371/372  or  373/374,  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once  in  different  topics 
with  permission  of  the  Department 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


cataloguing;  accessioning  and  deaccessioning;  loans;  gifts;  importing  and 
exporting.  The  course  may  be  offered  with  an  emphasis  in  computers 
and  the  management  of  collections. 

(3-0) 

H A 488C  (1  Vit)  EXHIBIT  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Topics  include  the  planning,  design,  production,  and  evaluation  of 
exhibits.  Problems  in  installation  will  be  considered.  Students  will  be 
assigned  a project  in  the  design  of  scale-model  exhibits. 


H A 488D  (1  ^/2)  CONSERVATION  OF  ARTIFACTS 

Studies  in  the  conservation  of  artifacts  in  metal,  ceramics,  wood,  bone, 
leather,  and  other  materials.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  analysis  of 
environmental  factors  and  the  nature  of  materials.  The  course  includes 
demonstrations  in  handling,  storage,  and  packing  techniques.  Assign- 
ments normally  will  include  the  preparation  of  condition  reports. 

(3-0) 


H A 488E  (1 V^)  CONSERVATION  OF  PAPER 

Studies  in  the  conservation  of  paper  artifacts,  particularly  archival 
materials  and  works  of  art  on  paper.  Topics  include:  the  monitoring  and 
control  of  environmental  conditions;  storage;  handling;  treatments. 
Projects  involving  practices  in  the  conservation  of  paper  will  be  assigned. 

(3-0) 


*H  A 475  (PACI  475)  (1  Vz  or  3)  THE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

An  examination  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  Southeast  Asia  of  the 
precolonial  periods,  with  emphasis  on  those  of  Cambodia  and  Indonesia. 
These  works  will  be  studied  within  their  religious,  social  and  political 
contexts. 

(3-0) 


*H  A 485  (formerly  390)  (3)  WORLD  HISTORY  IN  ART  (formerly 
Language  of  History  in  Art) 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  third-  and  fourth-year  students  to 
elect  a basic  survey  of  history  in  art  on  a level  appropriate  to  their 
maturity.  Emphasis  will  be  on  history  horizontally  structured  across  the 
world  in  given  epochs,  rather  than  on  line-of-progress,  using  as  data  arts 
and  artifacts  interpreted  in  terms  of  social  function. 


Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  120 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


H A 486  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSEUM  STUDIES 

Collection,  organization,  maintenance  and  presentation  of  museum 
materials.  History  and  purpose  of  collections,  principles  of  collections 
management  and  research,  preservation,  care  and  handling  of  collec- 
tions, public  presentation  of  exhibitions,  museum  organization  and 
management.  Topic  emphasis  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor;  may 
involve  fieldwork.  Depending  on  instructor  and  areas  covered,  and  witn 
departmental  permission,  this  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once. 

Prerequisites:  None  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


H A 488F  (1  ^h)  CONSERVATION  OF  PAINTINGS 

Studies  in  the  conservation  of  paintings  on  panel,  canvas,  and  other 
surfaces.  Topics  include:  documentation  of  condition;  nature  of 
materials  and  historical  uses  of  media;  remedial  conservation;  curatorial 
care  and  maintenance  of  collections;  connoisseurship.  (3-0) 

H A 488G  (1  ^h)  INTERPRETATION  TECHNIQUES  AND 
EVALUATION  OF  MUSEUMS 

The  course  examines  interpretation  as  a method  of  communicating  with 
the  public  in  museums,  art  galleries,  historic  sites,  parks,  and  related 
settings.  The  theory  and  application  of  interpretation  will  be  considered. 
The  course  emphasizes  strategies  for  implementing  program  ideas, 
planning,  setting  objectives,  evaluation,  and  the  development  of  skills. 

(3-0) 

HA  489  (1Vi!)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  CON- 
SERVATION 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once,  in  different  fields,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Department. 

H A 489A  (1  ^/2)  STUDIES  IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  CONSERVATION 

Topics  in  the  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of  historic  urban  and  rural 
areas.  The  historical,  aesthetic,  economic,  social,  and  legal  aspects  of 
heritage  area  planning  will  be  considered.  Case  histories  and  planning 
models  will  be  discussed.  An  applied  studies  project  normally  will  be 
assigned. 

(3-0) 


H A 487  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CONSERVATION  OF 
CULTURAL  PROPERTY 

Care,  preservation  and  maintenance  of  historic  sites  and  buildings;  the 
conservation  of  architecture  within  a museum  and  urban  context; 
programs  and  practices  in  Canada  and  other  countries;  procedures  for 
site  examination  and  evaluation;  materials  pathology;  site  planning, 
development  and  management.  Case  studies  and  fieldwork  may  be 
required.  Topic  emphasis  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Depending 
on  the  instructor  and  areas  covered,  and  with  departmental  permission, 
this  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once. 

Prerequisites:  None  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


HA  489B  (D/i)  SURVEY  METHODS  IN  BUILDING  CON- 
SERVATION 

An  intensive  examination  of  methods  employed  in  surveying  and 
recording  historic  architecture.  Topics  include:  documentation; 

measured  drawings;  regular  and  rectified  photography;  scale  models. 

(3-0) 

H A 489C(D/^)  EVALUATION  OF  HISTORIC  ARCHITECTURE 

An  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  evaluating  historic  ar- 
chitecture. Topics  include;  surveys,  research  methods;  stylistic  analysis; 
preparation  of  inventories;  evaluation  criteria;  scoring  techniques. 

(3-0) 


H A 488  (1 '/!)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  MUSEOLOGY 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once,  in  different  fields,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Department. 

HA  488A  (D/2)  administration  OF  MUSEUMS  AND  ART 
GALLERIES 

Topics  will  include;  administration  of  collections  policies;  ac- 
countability, financial  management,  and  program  balance;  ad- 
ministrative theory  and  practice;  personnel  administration;  law  in  the 
museum  and  gallery. 

(3-0) 

H A 488B  (1  ^h)  MUSEUM  REGISTRATION  METHODS 

Topics  include:  collections  policies;  terminology;  classification  and 


H A 489D  (1  ^/2)  STUDIES  IN  BUILDING  CONSERVATION 

Theoretical  and  applied  studies  in  the  conservation  of  historic  ar- 
chitecture. Course  topics  include  site  history,  pathology,  preservation 
and  repair  of  materials  (wood,  masonry,  brick,  plasterwork, 
metalwork),  chromochronolo^.  Laboratory  sessions  on  the  examination 
and  analysis  of  materials  will  be  conducted. 

(3-0) 


*H  A 490  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once,  in  different  fields,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Department. 

Members  of  the  Department 


* Approved  for  elective  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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H A 499  (3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR 

This  «)urst>  is  intended  to  instruct  fourth-year  honours  students  in 
problents  and  methodology  of  advanced  research. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  the  courses  to  be 
offered  in  a particular  year. 

H A 501  (1  ’/»)  PROBLEMS  IN  HISTORY  OF  ART  HISTORY:  I 

An  examination  of  how  the  discipline  of  art  history  developted,  as  shown 
in  changing  approaches  to  diverse  classic  or  standard  problems  of 
identity  and  interpretation  over  several  generations. 

H A 502(1  Wi)  PROBLEMS  IN  HISTORY  OF  ART  HISTORY:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  art  historical  methodologies. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  501  or  permission  of  the  instructor  (3-0) 

H A 503  (1V<!)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EAST-WEST  RELATION- 
SHIPS: I 

Parallels  and  contrasts  among  the  arts  of  Europe,  Islam,  India,  China, 
Japan,  America,  etc.  in  selected  epochs  of  history.  (3-0) 

HA  504  (1V4)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  EAST-WEST 

RELATIONSHIPS:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  problems  of  cultural  history. 
Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  503  or  permission  of  the  instructor  (3-0) 

H A 520  (1  V!t)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  ART  HISTORY:  I 

Contents  of  course  vary  yearly  to  fit  the  needs  and  interests  of  current 
students. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once,  depending  on  circumstances. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  325  or  420  or  equivalent;  or  permission  of  the 
instructor  (3-0) 

H A 521  (1  Vi)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  ART  HISTORY:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  problems  of  medieval  art  and  ar- 
chitecture. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  520  or  permission  of  the  instructor  (3-0) 


H A530  (116)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  INDIAN  ART:  I 

This  ^aduate  seminar  will  investigate  some  special  problem  or  area  in 
the  history  of  Indian  art.  Specific  subject  matter  will  vary  each  year 
according  to  the  needs  of  graduate  students. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once,  depending  on  circumstances 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  330/332  or  430  or  equivalent;  or  permission 
of  the  instructor  (3-0) 

H A 531  (1 V2)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  INDIAN  ART:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  Indian  art  and  architecture. 
Prerequisite;  History  in  Art  530  or  permission  of  instructor  (3-0) 

H A 540  (116)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  ITALIAN  AND  NORTHERN 
RENAISSANCE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE:  I 

Seminar  class  with  topics  in  various  areas  which  vary  according  to 
students’  background,  needs  and  interests. 

Prerequisite;  History  in  Art  440  or  44 1 ; or  permission  of  instructor  (3-0) 

HA  541  (116)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  ITALIAN  AND  NORTHERN 
RENAISSANCE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  problems  in  Italian  and  Northern 
Renaissance  art  and  architecture. 

Prerequisite:  Histor>'  in  Art  540  or  permission  of  instructor  (3-0) 

HA  550  (116)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  ISLAMIC  ART  AND  AR- 
CHITECTURE: I 

This  graduate  seminar  will  investigate  each  year  some  aspect  of  the 
history  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  Islamic  world. 


May  be  taken  more  than  once,  def)ending  on  circum.stances 

Prerequisite;  History  in  Art  .351  or  ,353  or  4.50;  or  [>ermission  of  the  in- 
structor (3-0) 

HA  551  (116)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  ISLAMIC  ART  AND  AR 
CHITECTURE:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  Islamic  art  and/or  architecture. 
Prerequisite;  History  in  Art  550  or  permis.sion  of  instructor 

H A 560  (1 16)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  ART:  I 

Seminar  classes  with  topics  (Cubism,  Expressionism,  Surreali-sm, 
Constructivism,  etc.)  vary  according  to  students’  background  and  in- 
terests. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once,  depending  on  circumstances 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  362  or  equivalent;  or  t>ermission  of  instructor 

(3-0) 

H A 561  (1 16)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  ART:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  dealing  with  selected  topics  in  the  history 
of  modern  art. 

Prerequisite;  History  in  Art  560  or  permission  of  instructor  (3-0) 

HA  570  (116)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  FAR  EASTERN  ART  AND 
ARCHITECTURE:  I 

A CTaduate  seminar  in  Far  Eastern  art  and  architecture.  Course  content 
will  vary  each  year  according  to  student  needs. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once,  dep>ending  on  circumstances 

Prerequisite;  History  in  Art  371/372  or  373/374  or  permission  of 
Department 

(3-0) 

HA  571  (116)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  FAR  EASTERN  ART  AND 
ARCHITECTURE:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  selected  problems  of  Far  Eastern  art 
and  architecture. 

Prerequisite;  History  in  Art  570  or  permission  of  instructor  (3-0) 


H A 575  (1 16)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  ART  AND 
ARCHITECTURE:  I 

A graduate  seminar  in  Southeast  Asian  art  and  architecture.  Course 
content  will  vary  each  year,  depending  on  student  interest  and  need. 

Prerequisite;  History  in  Art  231  or  475  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(3-0) 

H A 576  (1 16)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  ART  AND 
ARCHITECTURE:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  selected  areas  of  Southeast  Asian  art 
and  architecture. 

Prerequisite;  History  in  Art  575  or  permission  of  instructor  (3-0) 


H A 580  (1 16)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  CULTURAL  CONSERVATION: 
I 

The  detailed  examination  of  a special  topic  relating  to  museum  and 
gallery  operations  or  architectural  conservation.  May  involve  museum 
exjjerience  or  field  work.  (3-0) 


H A 581  (116)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  CULTURAL  CONSERVATION: 
II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  museum  studies  and/or  problems  of 
architectural  conservation. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  580  or  permission  of  instructor  (3-0) 


H A 590  (formerly  505)  (116)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  HISTORY  IN 
ART 

Individual  title  will  be  assigned  to  each  lettered  section  (A-Z)  of  the 
course,  according  to  material  covered. 

H A 590  (9-1 5)  THESIS 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Paul  Kling,  Artist’s  Diploma  (State  Cons,  ot  Music,  Brno)  Artist  s 
Diploma  (Academy  of  Musical  Arts,  Prague),  Professor  (violin), 
and  Director  of  the  School. 

Franklin  E.  Churchley,  A.R.C.T.,  L.R.C.T.  (Royal  Cons.  Mus.),  B. 
Mus.  (Tor.),  M.A.,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Professor. 

George  Corwin,  B.S.  (Ithaca),  M.A.,  D.M.A.  (Rochester),  Professor. 

Rudolf  Komorous,  Diploma,  (State  Cons,  of  Music,  Prague).  Artist  s 
Diploma,  (Academy  of  Musical  Arts,  Prague),  Professor. 

Gordana  Lazarevich,  Artist  and  Licentiate  Dip.  (Tor.),  B.Sc..  M.Sc.. 
(luilliard),  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Professor. 

Bernara  Turgeon,  (Opera  School,  Tor.  Cons.),  Professor  (voice,  opera 
workshop). 

Robin  Wood.  F.R.A.M.,  LL.D.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Professor  (piano). 

Phillip  T.  Young,  B.A.  (Bowdoin),  M.Mus.  (Yale),  Professor. 

Richard  Ely,  B.M.  (Montana),  M.M.  (111.),  Associate  Professor  (french 
horn). 

Jaroslav  Karlovsky,  Artist's  Diploma  (State  Cons,  of  Music,  Prague), 
Artist’s  Diploma  (Academy  of  Musical  Arts,  Prague),  Associate 
Professor  (viola) . 

Michael  M.  London,  B.M.,  M.M.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate  Professor. 

Louis  D.  Ranger,  B.Mus.  (luilliard).  Associate  Professor  (trumpet). 

Jesse  Read,  B.Mus.  (Jaclcsonville),  M.Mus.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Associate 
Professor  (Bassoon). 

Erich  P.  Schwandt,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Associate  Professor. 

John  A.  Celona,  B^^M.,  M.A.  (San  Fran.  St.),  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  San  Diego), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Thomas  Dowling,  B.Sc.  (Temple),  M.Mus.  (Cleveland  Inst.),  Assistant 
Professor  (clarinet) . 

Donald  G.  Hyder,  A.R.C.T.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor  (oboe). 

William  Kinderman,  B.A.  (Dickinson  College),  Ph.D.  (Calif., 
Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor. 

Bruce  E.  More,  B.Mus.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.Mus.,  M.M. A.,  D.M.A.  (Yale), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Lanny  Pollet,  B.Mus.  (Eastman),  M.Mus.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assistant 
Professor  (flute). 

Douglas  Collinge,  B.Sc.,  M.Mus.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Lecturer. 

Bruce  Vogt,  A.R.C.T.  (Tor.),  B.Mus.  (W.  Ont.),  M.Mus.  (Tor.), 
Assistant  Professor  (piano). 

Jean  Letourneau,  Dip.  (Tor.),  Lecturer  (voice,  opera  workshop). 

John  W.  MacKay,  B.A.,  B.Mus.,  M.A.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  San 
Diego),  Visiting  Lecturer  (1983-84). 

M.  Elaine  Daniels,  Administrative  Officer. 

Part-tim*  Lecturers  (individual  tuition)  1983-84  Session: 

Eugene  A.  Dowling,  M.M.  (Mich.  St.),  M.M.  (Northwestern)  (tuba). 

Thomas  G.  Eadie,  B.M.,  M.M.  (Eastman)  (trombone). 

Salvador  Ferreras,  B.Mus.  (Windsor)  (percussion). 

Lynne  Greenwood,  B.M.,  M.M.  (Indiana)  (saxophone). 

Linda  Hougland-Daniels,  B.M.,  Performer’s  Certificate  (Eastman) 

(cello). 

Eva  Kinderman,  Performer’s  Diploma  (Vienna)  (piano). 

Kathleen  Letourneau,  A.R.C.T.,  L.R.C.T.  (Tor.)  (voice  and  opera 

coach). 

Mary  Rannie,  B.A.  (W.  Ont.)  (double  bass). 

Teresa  Turgeon  (voice  and  opera  coach). 


musicians  are  required.  If  distance  precludes  a visit,  tentative  acceptance 
may  be  granted  until  requirements  are  satisfied  in  September.  Auditions 
are  held  each  year  beginning  in  late  March.  Students  are  urged  to  apply 
as  early  as  possible  since  places  cannot  be  guaranteed  for  qualifieci  ap- 
plicants once  positions  are  filled. 

2.  Applicants  from  Other  Universities  and  Colleges 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  The  Director  of  Admissions  will  consult  the  School  for  advice 
on  transfer  credit  for  music  courses  that  have  been  completed  elsewhere. 
This  credit  and  School  admission  procedures  will  determine  into  which 
year  of  studies  the  student  will  be  accepted.  No  students  are  admitted 
into  the  final,  fourth  year. 

PROGRAM  OF  COURSES 

All  B.Mus.  students,  regardless  of  their  eventual  choice  of  major,  are 
required  to  take  a common  first-year  program. 

Year  I 


Music  100  A 1 

Music  lOOB  1 

Music  110  3 

Music  140  2 

Music  170  1 

Music  180*  1 

Music  181*  1 

English  100  level  3 

Non-music  elective  3 
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* Not  required  for  students  whose  principal  performance  area  is  voice. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  students  intending  to  major  in 
Composition  must  enroll  in  Music  105,  and  students  wishing  to  major  in 
Music  Education  must  register  in  Music  Education  101  (Secondary)  or 
Music  Education  106  (Elementary). 

All  B.Mus.  students  are  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  at  the 
keyboard.  Students  who  fail  to  satisfy  this  requirement  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year  may  be  required  to  enroll  in  Music  236. 

At  the  end  of  the  common  first  year,  each  student  will  declare  a choice 
of  major  and  will  be  assigned  a faculty  adviser  who  will  assist  in  selecting 
appropriate  elective  courses,  ensure  that  program  requirements  are 
satisfied  and  oversee  year-to-year  progress.  Acceptance  into  the  major 
program  of  the  student’s  choice  and  continuance  in  that  major  must  be 
approved  by  the  appropriate  division  of  the  School.  A student  whose 
progress  is  judged  to  be  unsatisfactory  may  be  refused  permission  to 
continue  in  the  chosen  original  major. 

Students  who  intend  to  pursue  a career  in  Music  Education  will 
register  in  the  B.Mus.  program  with  a major  in  Music  Education.  Those 
completing  this  program  will  automatically  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
Post  Degree  Professional  Program  with  the  same  priority  status  as 
regular  B.Ed.  students. 

Exceptions  to  the  following  program  requirements  can  be  made  only 
in  special  cases  and  with  the  written  approval  of  the  Director. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.,  M.Mus.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees,  see  page  216;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  194. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  in  music, 
graduate  study,  etc.,  the  School  of  Music  offers  majors  in  Composition 
and  Theory,  Music  Education,  Music  History  ana  Literature,  Com- 
prehensive (formerly  General)  Program,  and  Performance,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 


Major  in  Composition  and  Theory 


Year  2 


Music  200  2 

Music  205  3 

Music  240  2 

Music  270  1 

Music  350  3 


Non-music  elective  3 
14 


Year  3 


Music  300  3 

Music  305  3 

Music  306  I Vi 
Music  307  IVi 

Music  340  2 


Non-music  elective  3 
14 


Year  4 

Music  400  3 

Music  405  3 

Music  440  2 

Music  elective  3 


Non-music  elective  3 
14 


See  Ensemble  Requirements  below. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Enrolment  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program  is  limited  at  the  present 
time  to  approximately  160  students. 

1.  Applicants  from  Secondary  School 
Students  must  amily  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  acceptance  to  the 
University  and  in  addition  must  make  separate  application  to  the  School 
of  Music  for  acceptance  to  the  program.  An  audition  on  one’s  major 
instrument,  a music  aptitude  test,  a personal  interview  (and  therefore  a 
campus  visit)  and  two  letters  of  recommendation  from  qualified 


Major  in  Music  History  and  Literature 


Year  2 

Music  History 

elective  3 

Music  200  2 

Music  240  2 

Music  270  1 

Non-music  elective  3 
Elective  3 

14 


Year  3 
Music  History 


elective  3 

Music  300  3 

Music  340  2 

Music  390  3 


Non-music  elective  3 
14 


Year  4 
Music  History 


elective  3 

Music  400  3 

Music  440  2 

Music  499  3 


Non-music  elective  3 
14 


Mtisic.  l ai  ulty  of  l ine  Arts 
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Sif  Kiisnnblf  Hciiuircnifiils  ix-low. 


Major  In  Comprehensive  Program 

't't-ar2  Year  3 


Music  200  2 

Music  240  2 

Music  270  I 

’Music  electives  0 
■ ’Non -music 

elective  3 


14 


Music  300  3 

Music  340  2 

’ Music  electives  6 
”Non-niusic 
elective  3 


14 


Year  4 

Music  400  3 

Music  440  2 

’Music  elective  3 
’ ’Non -music 
elective  3 


Non-music  elective 
or  music  elective  3 
14 


See  Ensemble  Requirements  below. 

’Music  electives  must  include; 

(a)  at  least  3 units  of  music  history  above  the  1 10  level 

(b)  either  Music  350  or  Music  356. 

’ ’Non-Music  electives  will  normally  include: 

(a)  6 units  of  language  courses,  preferably  German,  Italian,  or  French 

(b)  3 units  of  art  history,  theatre  history,  or  classics 

(c)  3 units  of  philosophy,  mathematics  or  a science. 


Major  in  Performance 

Year  2 


Music  200  2 

Music  245  6 

Music  270  1 

Elective  3 


Non-music  elective  3 
15 


'Y'ear3 

Music  300  3 

Music  345  6 

Music  History 
elective  3 

Non-music  elective  3 
15 


Year  4 

Music  400  3 

Music  445  6 

Music  447  3 

Non-music  elective  3 

15 


See  Ensemble  Requirements  below. 

’ Piano  majors  are  advi.sed  to  take  Music  360  in  addition  to  the  courses 
listed. 


Major  in  Music  Education  — Secondary  (Instrumental) 

Year  2 Year  3 


Music  200 
Music  240 
Music  270 
Music  350 

One  of:  Music  236,  330,  331, 
332,  333 

Music  Education  201 
Music  History  elective 


2 Music  300 

2 Music  340 

1 Music  356 

3 One  of;  Music  330,  331, 

332, 333 

1 Vi  Music  Education  216 
IVi  ’Music  Education  301 
3 Education-D  406 

14 


3 

2 

3 

I Vi 
1 

IVi 

3 

15 


Education-P408  IVt 

Education-O  303  I Vt 

Non-music  elective 

(2nd  teaching  area)  3 

Music  320  or  Music  History 
elective  3 

15 


See  Ensemble  Requirements  below. 

’ Includes  school  experience  (equivalent  of  Education-P  .398). 

” Before  Year  5,  an  Introductory  Psychology  course  and  Theatre  150 
are  recommended.  A grade  point  average  of  3.00  in  the  upper  level 
music  courses  and  a grade  point  average  of  3.(K)  in  the  immediately 
preceding  two  years  (30  units)  is  required. 


Major  in  Music  Education  — Elementary 


Year  2 

Year  3 

Music  200 

2 

Music  300 

3 

Music  240 

2 

Music  340 

2 

Music  270 

1 

One  of:  Music  Education 

Music  Education  219 

1 

303 A.  303B,  30.3C 

l‘/j 

Music  Education  300 

I'/j 

Music  Education  319 

1 

■Music  Education  306 

3 

One  of:  Music  Education 

Psychology  100 

3 

400A,  400B,  400C 

l'/2 

History  MO 

3 

Mathematics  160  (or  other 

approved  Mathematics) 

3 

Education-B  430 

I'/s 

Music  elective 

3 

16‘/i 

16'/2 

Year  4 (Degree  Year) 
Music  4(K) 

3 

Years  (Professional  Yeai 
in  Education) 

r 

Music  440 

2 

Education-D  200A 

1 Vi 

One  of;  Music  Education 

Education-D  337 

IVi 

303 A, 303B, 303C 

\Vi 

Education-A  701 

1 

One  of:  Music  Education 

Education-E  744 

l‘/2 

400A,  400B,  400C 

\Vi 

Education-E  746 

1 

Education-D  305 

3 

Education-C  747 

1 

Education-P  297 

\Vi 

Education-B  748 

l‘/2 

Elective 

3 

Education-B  749 

I'/2 

Education-P  797 

3 

Elective 

l*/2 

15>/2 

15 

See  Ensemble  Requirements  below. 

ENSEMBLE  REQUIREMENTS 


Year  4 (Degree  Year) 


Music  400  3 

Music  440  2 

One  of:  Music  330,  331,  332 
333  1 i/s 

Music  Education  316  1 

Education-D  303  1 Vi 

Music  Education  401  IVi 

Elective  3 


13>/s 


* ‘Year  5 (Professional  Year 
in  Education) 

See  Special  Music  Program,  page 
159,  for  course  requirements 


See  Ensemble  Requirements  below. 


Major  in  Music  Education  — Secondary  (Choral) 

Year  2 


Music  200 

2 

Music  240  (Voice) 

2 

Music  270 

1 

Music  Education  300 

l>/2 

Music  Education  201 

l‘/2 

Music  Education  219 

1 

Second  Teaching  Area 

l‘/2 

Elective 

3 

13‘/2 

Year  4 (Degree  Year) 

Music  400  3 

Music  440  2 

Music  Education  419  1 


Year  3 


Music  300  3 

Music  340  2 

Music  Education  319  1 

’Music  Education  301  IVs 

Education-D  406  3 

M usic  356  3 


(Additional  units  may  be 
taken  in  2nd  teaching  area)  1-3 

14‘/j-16‘/i 

“Year  5 (Professional  Year 
in  Education) 

See  Special  Music  program,  page 
159,  for  course  requirements 


All  students  in  the  B.Mus.  program  are  required  to  participate  in 
ensembles  as  follows: 

Major  in  Composition  and  Theory 

Year  2:  Music  280  or  281 

Year  3;  One  of:  Music  280,  380,  281,  381 

Year  4;  One  of:  Music  280,  380,  480,  281,  381,  481 

Major  in  Music  History  and  Literature 

Year  2 ; M usic  280  and  28 1 
Year  3;  Music  380  and  381 
Year  4:  Music  480  and  481 

Major  in  Comprehensive  Program 

Year  2 ; M usic  280  and  28 1 
Year  3;  Music  380  and  381 
Year  4:  Music  480  and  481 

Major  in  Performance 

(a)  Orchestral  Instruments 

Year  2;  Music  280  (Orchestra  or  Wind  Symphony)  and  281 
Year  3:  Music  380  (Orchestra  or  Wind  Symphony)  and  381 

Year  4:  Music  480  (Orchestra  or  Wind  Symphony)  and  481 

(b)  Keyboard  Instruments 

Year  2;  Music  280  (Chorus)  and  281 
Year  3;  Music  381 
Year  4:  Music  481 

(c)  Voice 

Year  2;  Music  280  and  281 
Year  3:  Music  380  and  381 
Year  4;  Music  480  and  481 


192  Music.  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 


Major  in  Music  Education  — Secondary  (Instrumental  and 
Choral) 

Year  2:  Music  280 

Year  3;  Music  380  and  281 
Year  4:  Two  of:  Music  480 

Music  381 

Music  Education  218 


Major  in  Music  Education  — Elementary 

Year  2:  Music  280 

Year  3:  Music  281 

Year  4:  Music  380  and  381 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


*MUS  300  (3)  LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC:  III 

A detailed  investigation  of  structural  principles  and  style  in  tonal  music, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  music  of  the  late  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Continued  studies  in  writing,  analysis,  and  keyboard. 

Prerequisite:  Music  200  or  permission  of  the  School  (3-1;  3-1) 

MUS  303(3)  MUSIC  THEORY  FOR  MUSIC  EDUCATORS:  I 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  more  important  harmonic,  contrapuntal  and 
formal  characteristics  of  the  music  from  c.  1750  to  c.  1930,  with  related 
studies  in  sight-singing,  ear  training,  and  keyboard  harmony.  This 
course  is  intended  for  students  in  the  Master  of  Education  in  Music 
Education  program  but  is  open  to  others  by  permission  of  the  School. 
Not  available  for  credit  in  the  B.Mus.  program. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School 
A working  knowledge  of  traditional  harmony  is  expected. 

(Offered  in  Summer  Session  only)  (Not  offered  1984) 


*MUS  115(3)  LISTENING  TO  MUSIC 

A course  for  the  non-professional,  designed  to  enhance  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  Western  music.  Assignments  include  listening  to 
recoraings  and  attendance  at  selected  University  concerts. 

Not  open  to  B.Mus.  students  (3-0;  3-0) 

*MUS  215 (3)  TWO  COMPOSERS 

Intended  for  the  general  listener.  In  each  term,  the  music  of  a major 
composer  will  be  studied,  affording  comparison  of  two  eras,  styles, 
aesthetics  and/or  genres,  as  well  as  a broad  view  of  each  composer’s 
representative  works  in  several  media.  For  example:  Beethoven  and 
Stravinsky;  Mozart  and  Duke  Ellington;  Monteverdi  and  Wagner. 

Prerequisite:  Music  115 

Not  open  to  B.Mus.  students 

(3-0;  3-0) 

Students  not  registered  in  a School  of  Music  program  who  wish  to 
take  music  courses  other  than  Music  115  or  215  must  pass  an  aptitude 
test  before  being  permitted  to  register  for  these  courses. 


LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC 

*MUS  100A  (formerly  part  of  100)  (1)  INTRODUCTION  TO 
LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC 

The  structure  and  basic  materials  of  music,  including  notation, 
rudiments,  elementary  harmony  and  contrapuntal  techniques,  and 
concepts  of  musical  form.  Relatea  keyboard  skills. 

Prerequisite:  Evidence  of  musicianship  acceptable  to  the  School 

Corequisite:  Music  170  September-December  (3-0) 

*MUS  100B  (formerly  part  of  100)(1)  LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC:  I 

A continuation  of  Music  lOOA,  emphasizing  the  development  of  writing 
skills  and  more  advanced  analytical  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  Music  lOOA  or  permission  of  the  School 
Corequisite:  Music  170 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

•MUS  170  (formerly  part  of  1 00) (1)  AURAL  SKILLS:  I 

The  development  of  basic  aural  skills,  integrating  sight-singing  and 
dictation. 

Corequisite:  Music  lOOA  or  Music  lOOB  (0-2;  0-2) 


•MUS  400  (3)  LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC:  IV 

Theory,  techniques,  and  practice  of  twentieth-century  music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  300  or  permission  of  the  School 

(3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  403  (3)  MUSIC  THEORY  FOR  MUSIC  EDUCATORS:  II 

A continuation  of  Music  303  emphasizing  the  application  of  theoretical 
skills  to  composition  and  orchestration  and  including  a study  of  twen- 
tieth-century compositional  techniques.  This  course  is  intended  for 
students  in  the  Master  of  Education  in  Music  Education  program,  but  is 
open  to  others  who  satisfy  the  prerequisite.  Not  available  for  credit  in  the 
B.Mus.  program. 

Prerequisite:  Music  303 

(Offered  in  Summer  Session  only)  (Not  offered  1984) 

COMPOSITION 

MUS  105  (2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPOSITION 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School  (2-0;  2-0) 

MUS  205  (3)  MUSIC  COMPOSITION:  I 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School  (2-1;  2-1) 

MUS  305(3)  MUSIC  COMPOSITION:  II 

Prerequisite:  Music  205  (2-1;  2-1) 

MUS  306  (1  Vi)  RECORDING  TECHNIQUES 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  microphones,  mixers,  tape  recorders,  and 
allied  equipment.  Practical  work  in  recording  soloists  and  ensembles, 
tape  editing,  and  creating  compositions  by  means  of  tape  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School 

September-December  (2-4) 

MUS  307  (1  ^/2)  ELECTRONIC  MUSIC:  I 

Introduction  to  electronic  music.  Composition  with  the  aid  of  the  analog 
synthesizer. 

Prerequisite:  Music  306  and  permission  of  the  School 

January- April  (2-4) 

MUS  405  (3)  MUSIC  COMPOSITION:  III 

Prerequisite:  Music  305  (2-1;  2-1) 


•MUS  200  (2,  formerly  3)  LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC:  II 

A study  of  the  styles  and  structure  of  music  from  plainchant  through  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  Continued  development  of  writing,  analytic 
and  keyboard  skills. 


Prerequisite:  Music  lOOB,  170 
Corequisite:  Music  270 

(3-0;  3-0) 


•MUS  270  (formerly  part  of  200)  (1)  AURAL  SKILLS:  II 

A continuation  of  Music  170 

Prerequisite:  Music  170 
Corequisite:  Music  200 


MUS  407  (3)  ELECTRONIC  MUSIC:  II 

Advanced  work  in  electronic  music,  including  study  of  digital  and 
analog  synthesis  and  computer-controlled  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Music  307  and  permission  of  the  School 

(0-3;  0-3) 


MUblu  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  HISTORY  AND 

LITERATURE 

A survey  of  music  literature  with  emphasis  on  Western  music  from 
plainsong  to  the  20th  century,  in  the  context  of  general  cultural  history  . 
The  course  ^umes  some  experience  in  listening  as  well  as  familiaritv 
with  the  rudiments  of  m usicaf  notation . (3.1.  3. 
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MUS  311  (3)  MUSIC  OF  THE  MEDIEVAL  PERIOD  AND  THE 
RENAISSANCE 

Fiirolmcnt  limited 

l’rere<|uisite:  Music  110 

(Not  offered)  (3-0;  3-0) 


•MUS  312(3)  MUSIC  OF  THE  BAROQUE  ERA 

A study  of  music  from  c.  1660-c.  1750.  Enrolment  limited. 

Prere<iuisite:  Music  110 

(Not  offered)  (3-0;  3-0) 


•MUS  313  (3)  MUSIC  FROM  c.  1 730  TO  THE  LATE  19th  CENTURY 

Enrolment  limited.  Not  open  for  credit  to  those  who  have  taken  Music 
314. 


Prerequisite:  Music  110 


(3-0;  3-0) 


MUS  331  (1 'At)  BRASSES 

Croup  instruction  in  playing  all  orchestral  brass  instriimr-nts. 

(Not  offered)  (2-2) 

MUS  332  (1  </(t)  WOODWINDS 

Croup  instruction  in  playing  all  orchestral  woodwind  instruments. 

(May  not  be  offered)  (2-2) 

MUS  333  (1  PERCUSSION 

Croup  instruction  in  playing  all  orchestral  percussion  instruments. 

(Not  offered)  (2-2) 

MUS  334  VOICE 

Croup  instruction  in  vocal  production. 

(Not  offered)  (2-2) 


•MUS  320(3)  WORLD  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  music  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  aboriginal 
America,  and  the  relationship  of  this  music  to  the  Western  tradition. 
Enrolment  limited. 

Prerequisite;  Music  110 

(Not  offered)  (3-0;  3-0) 

•MUS  321  (3)  HISTORY  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

A survey  of  the  development  of  Western  European  instruments  from 
antiquity  to  the  present  day.  Enrolment  limited. 

Prerequisite:  Music  110  (3-0;  3-0) 

• MUS  322  (1  Vi  or  3)  THE  COMPOSER,  HIS  STYLE  AND  MUSIC 

A study  of  works  of  a major  composer  in  the  period  from  the  15th  to  20th 
centuries.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  analysis,  style  and  performance 
practice.  Students  may  register  for  this  course  more  than  once. 
Enrolment  limited. 

Prerequisites:  Music  110  and  lOOB  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

•MUS  323  (1  Vi  or  3)  FORMS  AND  GENRES  IN  MUSIC 

The  study  of  a single  musical  form  or  genre,  for  example,  opera,  sym- 
phony, sonata.  Students  may  register  for  this  course  more  than  once. 
Enrolment  limited. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1 10  and  lOOB  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

•MUS  324(3)  MUSIC  IN  CANADA 

The  history  of  music  in  Canada  from  the  time  of  Cartier  (1534)  to  the 
present.  Enrolment  limited. 

Prerequisites;  Music  1 10  and  lOOB  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

(3-0;  3-0) 


MUS  390  (1 V2  or  3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

With  the  consent  of  the  School,  a student  who  has  demonstrated  a 
capacity  for  independent  work  may  undertake  an  individual  project. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1 10  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  490  (1 V2  or  3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

With  the  consent  of  the  School,  a student  who  has  demonstrated  a 
capacity  for  independent  work  may  undertake  an  individual  project. 

Prerequisite:  Music  110  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


MUS  499  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  MUSICOLOGY 

For  Music  History  majors  only.  Seminar  will  include  the  graduating 
essay. 


(3-0;  3-0) 


INSTRUMENTAL  AND  CHORAL  TECHNIQUES 


MUS  236  (formerly  336) (1  Vit)  KEYBOARD 

Group  instruction  in  piano.  Students  who  already  possess  adequate 
keyboard  skills  are  not  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

One  or  two  terms  (2-2)  or  ( 1 - 1 ; 1 - 1 ) 


MUS  330  (1V^)  STRINGS 

Group  instruction  in  playing  all  orchestral  string  instruments. 
(Notoffered)  (1-11-1) 


MUS  350  (3)  ORCHESTRATION 

Study  of  instrumentation  and  orchestration. 

Prerequisite:  Music  lOOB  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  356  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CONDUCTING 

Fundamental  conducting  techniques  as  applied  to  instrumental  and 
vocal  music. 

Prereqursite:  Permission  of  the  School  (2-1;  2-1) 

MUS  456  (3)  CONDUCTING 

Prerequisites:  Music  356  and  audition  (2-1;  2-1) 


APPLIED  MUSIC 

Instruction  in  voice  or  in  an  instrument  will  be  provided  by  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Music.  The  courses  listed  below  are  normally  available 
only  to  students  registered  in  the  B.Mus.  program.  A B.Mus.  student 
who  fails  to  maintain  a load  of  at  least  9 units  (12  in  the  case  of  per- 
formance majors)  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  any  course  in  the 
Music  140-440  (or  Music  145-445)  series  in  which  he  is  registered. 

MUS  140(2)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION 

Lessons  in  instrument  or  voice. 

Prerequisite;  Evidence  of  marked  musical  ability  demonstrated  by 
audition 

(0-6-1;  0-6-1) 


MUS  145  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  PERFORMANCE 

Individual  tuition  and  weekly  class  including  discussion  of  repertoire, 
pedagogy,  and  techniques  of  ensemble  performance. 

Prerequisite:  Recommendation  of  the  School 

For  Performance  Majors  only  (1-12-2;  1-12-2) 

MUS  240  (2)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION 

Lessons  in  instrument  or  voice. 

Prerequisite:  Music  140  (0-6-1;  0-6-1) 

MUS  245  (6)  SEMINAR  IN  PERFORMANCE 

Individual  tuition  and  weekly  class  including  discussion  of  repertoire, 
pedagogy,  and  techniques  of  ensemble  performance. 

Prerequisite:  Music  140  or  145,  and  recommendation  of  the  School 
For  Performance  Majors  only  (1-12-2;  1-12-2) 

MUS  340  (2)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION 

Lessons  in  instrument  or  voice. 

Prerequisite:  Music  240  (0-6-1;  0-6-1) 

MUS  345  (6)  SEMINAR  IN  PERFORMANCE 

Individual  tuition  and  weekly  class  including  discussion  of  repertoire, 
pedagogy,  and  techniques  of  ensemble  performance. 

Prerequisite:  Music  245  or  permission  of  the  School 

For  Performance  Majors  only  (1-12-2;  1-12-2) 

* Approved  for  elective  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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MUS  360  (1 V2)  SEMINAR  IN  ACCOMPANYING 

Principles  of  accompanying  (vocal  and  instrumental);  coaching  of 
select^  repertoire. 

Prerequisite:  Music  240  or  245,  or  permission  of  the  School 

(Not  offered)  (1-1;  1-1) 

MUS  440  (2)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION 

Lessons  in  instrument  or  voice. 

Prerequisite;  Music  340 

This  course  may  be  taken  a second  time  by  students  in  a fifth  year  of 
study  who  have  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  Fine  Arts.  Such  students  may 
be  required  to  participate  in  ensembles. 

(0-6-1;  0-6-1) 

MUS  445  (6)  SEMINAR  IN  PERFORMANCE 

Individual  tuition  and  weekly  class  including  discussion  of  repertoire, 
pedagogy,  and  techniques  of  ensemble  performance. 

Prerequisite:  Music  345 

For  Performance  Majors  only  (1-12-2;  1-12-2) 

MUS  447  (3)  GRADUATING  RECITAL 

Prerequisite;  Music  345 

For  Performance  Majors  only 

PERFORMANCE  GROUPS 


MUS  180(1)  ENSEMBLES 

(0-4;  0-4) 

MUS  181  (1)  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

(0-3;  0-3) 

MUS  280(1)  ENSEMBLES 

(0-4;  0-4) 

MUS  281  (1)  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

(0-3;  0-3) 

MUS  380  (1)  ENSEMBLES 

(0-4;  0-4) 

MUS  381  (1)  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

(0-3;  0-3) 

MUS  480(1)  ENSEMBLES 

(0-4;  0-4) 

MUS  481  (1)  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

(0-3;  0-3) 

Music  180-480,  Ensembles,  include  the  University  Orchestra, 
University  Wind  Symphony,  University  Chorus,  and  University 
Chamber  Singers. 

Music  181-481,  Chamber  Music,  include  the  standard  chamber  groups 
as  well  as  Collegium  Musicum,  New  Music  Ensemble  (Sonic  Lab), 
Opera  Ensemble  and  Accompanying. 

Music  480  and  481  may  be  taken  a second  time  by  students  in  a fifth 
year  of  study  who  have  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  Fine  Arts. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  with  the  School  of  Music  concerning  the 
courses  offered  in  any  particular  year. 

Apart  from  the  following  courses,  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  performing  groups  and  musical  life  of  the 
University. 

MUS  500  (IV2  or  3)  SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  THEORY  AND 
ANALYSIS  (3_0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  501  {A'/2  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORICAL  MUSICAL 
NOTATIONS  (3_0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


MUS  502  (3)  MUSICAL  AESTHETICS  AND  THE  THEORY  OF 
CRITICISM  (3-0;  3-0) 

DEPARTMENT 

Barbara  McIntyre,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Minn.),  Ph.D.  (Pittsburgh), 
Visiting  Professor  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Murray  D.  Edwards,  B.A.  (Sask.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Adjunct 
Professor  (1983-84). 

Alan  Hughes,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Birm.),  Professor. 

Giles  W.  Hogya,  B.A.  (Miami),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern),  Associate 
Professor. 


MUS  503  (1V^)  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY  AND 
MUSIC  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

All  students  in  musicology  must  register  for  this  course  in  their  first  term 
of  graduate  study.  (3-0) 

MUS  504  (1 V2  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  PERFORMANCE  PRACTICE 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  505  (1 V2  or  3)  HISTORY  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  506  (1 V2)  MUSICAL  ACOUSTICS  (3-0) 

MUS  507  (3)  ELECTRONIC  MUSIC  (0-3;  0-3) 

MUS  540  (1)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION 

Lessons  in  instrument  or  voice. 

Approval  of  the  student’s  Supervisory  Committee  is  required. 

(0-1;  0-1) 

t TMUS  545  (4)  MAJOR  INSTRUMENT  STUDY 

Individual  tuition  and  master  class. 

For  M.Mus.  candidates  in  performance  only.  (2-2;  2-2) 

tMUS  550  (1 STUDIES  IN  PARTICULAR  ERA  OF 
MUSIC  HISTORY 

May  be  taken  in  areas  A and  B (3-0) 

TMUS  551  (Vh  or  3)  STUDIES  IN  PARTICULAR  FORMS  OR 
GENRES  IN  MUSIC  HISTORY 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

TMUS  552  (1  Vi  or  3)  STUDIES  IN  THE  MUSIC,  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  COMPOSERS 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  555  (3)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION  IN  COMPOSITION 
**MUS  560(116  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  MUSICOLOGY 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  561  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  COMPOSITION 
TMUS  580  (1 16  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
TTMUS  581  (2)  ENSEMBLE  COACHING  AND  PLAYING 

(0-4;  0-4) 

MUS  597  (6)  M.MUS.  GRADUATING  COMPOSITION(S) 

MUS  598(0)  M.MUS.  PRACTICUM 

Degree  recital  required  for  performance  candidates  in  final  year. 

§MUS  599  M.A.  THESIS 
§MUS  699  PH.D.  DISSERTATION 

* * All  students  in  musicology  must  register  for  this  course  each  year  they 
are  in  attendance. 

t May  be  taken  more  than  once,  in  different  fields,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  School. 

tt  Performance  candidates  must  register  for  this  course  in  each  year  of 
study. 

J^Credit  to  be  determined. 


OF THEATRE 


John  F.  Krich,  A.B.  (Baldwin-Wallace),  M.F.A.  (Yale),  Associate 
Professor. 

Harvey  M.  Miller,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Pittsburgh),  Associate 
Professor. 

William  D.  West,  Associate  Professor. 

Linda  Hardy,  B.A.  (Brock),  M.A,  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Irene  M.  Pieper,  B.A.  (Calif.),  M.A.  (San  Fran.  St.),  Assistant  Professor. 


Thi-aln-.  I'arulUj  of  I'ltu’  Arts  tU!> 


Juliana  M.  Saxton.  B.A  (Tor.),  As.si.stant  Profe.s,sor. 

Hodorick  H.  Menzk's,  M.F.A.  (York),  Visiting  I,ix,'turer  (198,3-84). 

Kathrvn  V.  I’eet,  B.A.  (N.Y.),  M.A.  (Columbia),  Visiting  Lecturer 
(1983-84). 

Kric  M.  Schneider.  Visiting  Lecturer  (September-Deceniber  1983). 

N Bindon  Kinghorn,  Senior  Academic  A.ssistant  and  Part-time  Lecturer. 

Kazimierz  Pie.sowocki,  Senior  Academic  Assistant  and  Part-time  Lec- 
turer. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  M.F.A.  degrees, 
see  page  222;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  199. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Theatre  is  an  extensive  program  intended 
for  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  .studies  in  graduate  or 
professional  schools  and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a career  in  community, 
educational  or  professional  theatre.  The  philo.sophy  of  the  Theatre 
Department  is  based  on  the  concept  that  the  complex  art  of  the  theatre 
should  be  studied  in  ail  aspects  and  that  by  its  nature  it  must  be  studied 
in  performance.  Through  all  courses  and  productions  the  students  learn 
the  fundamental  performing  and  technical  skills  as  they  study  the 
historical,  contemporary  and  educational  practice  of  the  theatre  arts. 

The  Department  offers  the  undergraduate  student  a choice  between 
an  Honours  Program  in  Theatre  History  and  a Theatre  Major  Program; 
in  the  latter.  Comprehensive  and  Special  options  are  available  (see 
Program  of  Courses). 

Students  will  be  required  to  take  part  in  rehearsals  and  performances 
associated  with  departmental  projects.  They  must  consult  the  Depart- 
ment before  accepting  major  commitments  not  related  directly  to  their 
course  of  study. 

Each  sea.son,  the  Theatre  Department  presents  major  productions  in 
the  Phoenix  Theatre  as  well  as  various  experimental  performances  in 
other  locations. 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Enrolment  in  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Theatre  program  is  limited 
at  the  present  time. 


1 . Applicants  from  Secondary  School 

Students  must  apply  to  Admissions  Services  for  acceptance  to  the 
University  and  in  addition  must  make  separate  application  to  the 
Theatre  Department.  Details  of  the  letter  of  application  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department.  An  interview  (and 
therefore  a campus  visit)  is  required.  Interviews  are  held  each  year, 
normally  beginning  in  late  March.  If  distance  precludes  a visit, 
tentative  acceptance  may  be  granted  until  requirements  are  satisifed 
in  September,  Students  are  urged  to  apply  as  early  as  possible  since 
places  cannot  be  guaranteed  for  qualifieo  applicants  once  positions 
are  filled. 


2.  Applicants  from  Other  Universities  and  Colleges 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  The  Director  of  Admissions  will  consult  the  Department 
for  advice  on  transfer  credit  for  theatre  courses  that  have  been 
completed  elsewhere.  This  credit  and  Department  admission 

&rocedures  will  determine  into  which  year  of  studies  the  student  will 
e accepted. 


PROGRAM  OF  COURSES 

All  B.F.A.  students  in  Theatre  will  be  required  to  complete  sixty  unit; 
of  course  work  of  which  at  least  thirty  units  will  be  in  Theatre  and  nc 
fewer  than  fifteen  outside  the  Department.  In  the  first  year,  student- 
will  requir^  to  take  Theatre  1(X),  105,  120  or  121  and  three  units  ol 
Engiish.  In  subsequent  years  the  student  will  be  required  to  complete 
least  4 Vt  units  in  the  following  courses:  Theatre 
306,  307,  308,  316,  317,  318,  410,  411,  414,  Additional  required  courses 
are  outlined  in  the  Honours  and  Theatre  Major  Program  below. 

In  second  year  each  student  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  who  will 
develop  a program  of  studies  related  to  his  needs  and  abilities.  Students 
Theatre^toJl?^"  ^ Theatre  Major  Program  or  the  Honours  Program  in 


THEATRE  MAJOR  PROGRAM 

Students  who  choose  the  Theatre  Major  Program  must  select  one  c 
two  program  options:  1)  Comprehensive  or  2)  Special  (Acting,  Direc 
ting  Design,  Theatre-in-Education,  Theatre  History).  Acceptance  am 
mrat"^^"'*  ^ Special  Program  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Depart 


A student  in  a Special  Option  normally  must  complete  at  least  thirty- 
six  units  of  Theatre  course  work,  of  which  at  least  nine  units  must  lie  in 
his  si>c-cialization  and  thrin-  units  in  a related  area  as  determined  by  his 
advi.ser.  The  thirty-six  units  of  Theatre  coiirs<-s  must  also  include  the 
required  courses  listed  above. 

Comprehensive  Option:  Those  students  who  wish  to  enrol  in  a coiirsi' 
of  study  which  will  permit  the  exploration  of  a wide  range  of  techniipies 
and  aspects  of  Theatre,  in  a generalized  approach,  should  choose  the 
Comprehensive  Option. 

Special  Option:  Those  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  a particular 
aspect  of  Tneatre  should  choose  the  Special  Option:  this  [lerrnits  the 
student  to  emphasize  one  of  six  specific  areas:  Acting,  Directing,  Design, 
Production  and  Management,  Theatre-in-Education,  Theatre  History. 
Students  in  these  Special  Options  will  pursue  a more  concentrated 
program  in  their  field. 

Students  may  enter  the  Special  Option  in  Acting  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year.  Enrolment  is  normally  limited  to  twelve  per  year  by 
selection  and  is  probationary  for  two  weeks.  Tramsfer  students  who 
signify  their  intent  to  enter  this  Special  Option  must  audition,  normally 
before  the  beginning  of  tbe  academic  year.  Further  regulations  are  listed 
in  the  Department  Handbook. 

A student  wishing  to  enter  the  Special  Option  in  Theatre-in-Education 
should  be  aware  that  several  choices  exist  within  the  option,  and  that  to 
ensure  admission  to  the  third  year  courses  of  his  choice  it  may  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  prerequisite  requirements  in  the  .second  year.  All 
.students  wishing  to  enter  the  Special  Option  should  therefore  see  an 
academic  adivser  before  registering  for  second  year. 

Students  may  enter  the  Special  Option  in  Production  and 
Management  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  Enrolment  is  limited; 
selection  is  by  interview. 


Acting 

First  Year 


Theatre  100 

(3) 

Theatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  120  or  121 

(3) 

English 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

15 

TThird  Year 

Theatre  306,  .307.  308. 

316.317.318. 

410,411,414 

(0-4'/2)" 

Theatre  320 

(3) 

Theatre  350 

(3) 

Theatre  360 

(3) 

Courses  from  the 

following  list:  Theatre 

240,  330,341, 

342,  343,  372, 

181,383.  399 

(0-3) 

Elective 

(0-3)* 

15 

Second  Year 


Theatre  200 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  220 

(3) 

Theatre  250 

(l'/2) 

Theatre  2(30 

(l‘/z) 

Elective 

(3) 

15 

Fourth  Year 

Theatre  306,  307.  .308, 

316,317,318, 

410.411,414 

(0-4  */2)* 

Theatre  420 

(3) 

Courses  from  the 

following  list:  Theatre 

240,  330,341, 

343,  383,  340, 

372,  430,  499 

(0-4  Vi) 

Elective 

(0-6) • 

15 


' Students  are  required  to  take  a minimum  of  4 Vi  units  of  Theatre 
History  from  this  list.  Students  are  reminded  that  a minimum  of  15  units 
of  elective  credit  must  be  taken  outside  the  Department. 

! Audition  required 

Directing 


First  Year  Second  Year 


Theatre  100 

(3) 

Theatre  200 

(3) 

Theatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  120  or  121 

(3) 

Theatre  220 

(3) 

English 

(3) 

Theatre  240 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

15 

15 

Third  Year 

Theatre  306,  307,  308, 
316,317,318, 

410,411,414  (0-4Vi)* 

Theatre  330  (3) 

Theatre  340  (3) 

Theatre  341  (3) 

Elective  (I'i-O)* 

15 


Fourth  Y’ear 

Theatre306,  307,  308 
316,317,318, 

410,411.414  (0-4Vi)* 

Theatre  430  (3) 

Theatre  342  (3) 

Elective  (4 ‘2 -9)' 


15 
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Design 

First  Year  Second  Y ear 


Theatre  100 

(3) 

Theatre  200 

(3) 

Theatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  120  or  121 

(3) 

Theatre  240 

English 

(3) 

Theatre  341  or  342 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

15 

15 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Theatre  306,  307,  308, 

Theatre  306,  307, 308, 

316,317,318, 

316,317,318, 

410,411,414 

(0-4  Vi)* 

410,411,414 

(0-4  >/2)* 

One  of: 

One  of: 

Theatre  340, 

Theatre  340, 

341,342 

(3) 

341,342 

(3) 

Theatre  330 

(3) 

Electives 

(7  Vi-12)* 

Electives 

(4‘/2-9)‘ 

15 

15 

Theatre-ln-Educatlon  — Secondary 


First  Year  Second  Year 


Theatre  100 

(3) 

Theatre  200 

(3) 

Theatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  120  or  121 

(3) 

Theatre  elective 

(3) 

Theatre  181 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Approved  English 

(3) 

15 

Elective 

(3) 

15 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Theatre  306,  307,  308, 

Theatre  306,  307,  308, 

316,317,318, 

316,317,318, 

410,411,414 

(0-3) 

410,411,414 

(l‘/2-4Vi) 

Theatre  330 

(3) 

Theatre  383 

(3) 

Theatre  382 

(3) 

Electives  (7Vi-10Vi)* 

Education-D  406 

(3) 

Education-B  351 

(l'/2) 

Education-P  398 

(l‘/2) 

Elective 

(0-3) 

15 

15 

Production  and  Management 

First  Year 


Second  Year 


Theatre  100 

(3) 

Theatre  200 

(3) 

Theatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  120  or  121 

(3) 

Theatre  240 

(3) 

English 

(3) 

Theatre  299  or 

Elective 

(3) 

Elective 

{^} 

Elective 

(3) 

15 

15 

TThird  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Theatre  306,  307,  308, 

Theatre  306,  307,  308, 

316,317,318, 

316,317,318, 

410,411,414 

(0-4  >/2)* 

410,411,414 

(0-4  */2)* 

Theatre  395 

(3) 

Theatre  499 

(3) 

One  of: 

One  of: 

Theatre  340 

Theatre  340 

Theatre  341 

Theatre  341 

Theatre  342 

(3) 

Theatre  342 

(3) 

Electives 

(4>/2-9)* 

Electives 

(4>/2-9)* 

15 

15 

t Interview  and  permission  required. 

Theatre-in-Education  — Eiementary 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Theatre  100 

1 Theatre  200 

(3) 

Theatre  105 

u 

1 Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  120  or  121 

k 

1 Theatre  181 

(3) 

Approved  English 

k 

I Education-B  331 

(l'/2) 

* Approved  elective 

1 Education-P  197 

(l'/2l 

* Approved  elective 

(3) 

15 

15 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Theatre  306,  307,308, 

Theatre  306, 307,  308, 

316,317,318, 

316,317,318, 

410,411,414 

(0-3)* 

410,411,414 

(1  Vi -4  Vi)* 

Theatre  381 

(3) 

1 Theatre  382,  341, 

Theatre  330 

3 

1 342  or  383 

(3) 

Theatre  34 1 or  342 

(3 

1 Theatre  394 

(l‘/2) 

Education-D  305 

(3; 

1 Education-P  297 

t * Approved  elective 

(0-3)* 

or  elective 

(P/2) 

T * Approved  electives 

(3-7  Vt) 

15 

15 

* For  those  wishinc  to  take  the  Post-Degree  Professional  Program 
(Elementary)  the  following  courses  are  required: 

Social  Science  (normally  anthropol- 
ogy, geography  or  sociology)  (3) 

Canadian  history  (3) 

Mathematics  (3) 

Introductory  psychology  (3) 

Laboratory  science  (geography 
not  acceptable)  (3) 


Theatre  History 

First  Year  Second  Year 


Theatre  100 

(3) 

Theatre  200 

Theatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

Theatre  120  or  121 

(3) 

Electives 

English 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

15 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 


Theatre  306,  307,  308, 
316,317,318, 

410,411,414 

(7Vt) 

Theatre  490 

(3) 

Approved  electives 
Electives 

(6) 

(13>/!) 

30 

HONOURS  PROGRAM  IN  THEATRE  HISTORY 
Typical  Program: 


First  Year 

Theatre  100 
Theatre  105 
Theatre  120  or  121 
English 
Elective 


(3; 

(3! 

(3) 

b 

15 


Second  Year 


Theatre  200 
Theatre  205 
Electives 


Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Theatre  306,  307,  308, 

316,  317,318, 
410,411,414 
One  of  Theatre  390, 

391,392 
Theatre  490 
Approved  Electives 
Electives 


(9) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(12)- 

30 


(3) 

(3) 

(9) 

15 


(3 

(3! 

(9) 


15 


a)  Students  must  apply  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  to  enter  into  the 
Honours  Program,  which  officially  begins  in  their  third  year. 

b)  The  successful  third  year  candidate  will  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
fourth  year  program. 

c)  No  candidate  for  Honours  can  progress  further  in  the  proCTam  with 
less  than  a B + average  in  his  theatre  history  courses.  Tne  overall 
academic  performance  for  such  a student  must  be  deemed 
satisfactory  to  the  chairman  and  faculty. 

d)  All  students  wishing  to  honour  in  Theatre  History  must  demonstrate 
an  adeouate  reading  knowledge  of  a language  other  than  English, 
acceptable  to  the  Department.  This  requirement  may  normally  be 
satisfied  either  by  courses  at  the  Second  Year  level,  or  by  authorized 
translation  tests. 


e)  Each  Honours  student  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  at  the  beginning  of 
his  third  year  who  will  help  him  determine  his  specific  area  of  in- 
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tiTfst;  the  student  will  be  exjjected,  under  the  guidance  of  his  adviser, 
to  present  pajx*rs  to  a colhxpiium  of  Theatre  History  faculty  and 
other  interested  faculty  and  students. 

f)  In  his  fourth  year  each  Honours  student  will  continue  contributing 
papers  to  the  colloquium  and  present  a final  graduating  paper,  upon 
which  he  will  be  examined  orally  by  the  faculty,  who  may  expand 
the  discussion  to  include  other  aspects  of  theatre  history  or  criticism  if 
deemed  relevant , 

g)  Honours  students  will  be  expected  to  participate  in  the  productions  of 
the  Department. 

To  receive  a First  Class  Honours  degree  a student  must  obtain  a grade 
of  at  least  A-  in  theatre  history'  courses  and  have  a minimum  graduating 
average  of  6.50. 

To  receive  a Second  Class  Honours  degree  a student  must  obtain  a 
minimum  graduating  average  of  4.00  and  must  obtain  a grade  of  at  least 
B + in  theatre  history  courses  and  a minimum  grade  point  average  of 
5.00  in  all  300  and  400  level  theatre  courses. 

Honours  students  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  but  complete 
those  for  a Major  in  theatre,  may  receive  a Major  degree  in  the  Special 
(Theatre  History)  Program. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

THEA  150  (1 V^)  SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

A practical  course  designed  to  develop  awareness  of  oral  com- 
munication, and  to  improve  technique  in  organization  and  presentation. 
Enrolment  is  limited  to  approximately  100  each  term  witn  preference 
given  to  students  registerea  in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  The  group  will 
be  divided  into  6 laboratory  sections  of  approximately  15  members. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (1-3) 

THEATRE  HISTORY 

*THEA  100  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  AND 
LANGUAGE  OF  THE  THEATRE 

A survey  of  the  history  of  western  theatre  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
closing  of  the  English  playhouses  in  1642.  Early  forms,  conventions  and 
styles  are  compared  with  those  of  the  contemporary  theatre.  Students  are 
required  to  attend  performances  of  local  theatres. 

September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•THEA  200  (3)  THEATRE  FROM  FRENCH  CLASSICISM  TO  THE 
PRESENT 

A survey  of  theatre  history  in  the  Western  tradition  from  the  theatre  of 
Corneille  to  the  present  day.  Introduction  to  library  research  methods  in 
theatre  history. 

Prerequisite;  Theatre  100  or  permission  of  the  Department 

September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 


•THEA  316  (IVi)  STUDIES  IN  BAROQUE,  ROCOCO  AND  NEO 
CLASSICAL  THEATRE 

Theatre  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  for  the  topic  to  be  con.sidenxl. 
This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics,  with 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  Theatre  200  or  permission  of  the  Department.  (3-0) 


•THEA  317  (1 W)  STUDIES  IN  19th  CENTURY  THEATRE 

Theatre  in  the  19th  century. 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  for  the  topic  to  be  considered. 
This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics,  with 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  Theatre  200  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(3-0) 


•THEA  318  (1  Vi)  STUDIES  IN  20th  CENTURY  THEATRE 

Modern  theatre. 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  for  the  topic  to  be  cor^idered. 
This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics,  with 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite;  Theatre  200  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(3-0) 

•THEA  400  (formerly  311)  (3)  EUROPEAN  THEATRE  FROM 
FRENCH  CLASSICISM  TO  1900 

An  examination  of  the  late  17th,  18th,  and  19th  century  theatre  with 
particular  emphasis  on  England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany. 

Prerequisite;  Theatre  300 

(Not  offered  after  1985-86)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•THEA  410 (1 W)  SEMINAR  IN  THEATRE  HISTORY:  I 

Intensive  study  of  a sp>ecific  period  or  genre.  The  topics  for  consideration 
will  change  each  year.  Students  may  take  this  course  for  credit  more  than 
once.  (Students  in  Arts  and  Science  may  take  this  course  once  only.) 

Prerequisites;  Theatre  200  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(3-0) 


•THEA  411  (1 W)  SEMINAR  IN  THEATRE  HISTORY:  II 

Intensive  study  of  a specific  period  or  genre.  The  topics  for  consideration 
will  change  each  year.  Students  may  take  this  course  for  credit  more  than 
once.  (Students  in  Arts  and  Science  may  take  this  course  once  only.) 

Prerequisites;  Theatre  200  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(3-0) 


•THEA  300  (formerly  310)  (3)  THE  HISTORY  OF  THEATRE  TO  1642 

An  examination  of  the  western  theatre  in  relation  to  society  from  its 
beginnings  in  primitive  ritual  to  the  closure  of  the  English  playhouses  in 
1642.  Introduction  to  advanced  research  methods  in  theatre  history. 

Prerequisite;  Theatre  2(X) 

(Not  offered  after  1984-85)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


•THEA  414  (3)  A HISTORY  OF  CANADIAN  THEATRE 

An  examination  of  the  Canadian  theatre  in  relation  to  its  society  from  its 
native  bennnings  through  to  the  present  day.  The  French  aspects  of  the 
course  will  be  studied  in  translation. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  200  or  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


•THEA  306  (IVi)  STUDIES  IN  THEATRE  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
WORLD 

Theatre  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  for  the  topic  to  be  considered. 
This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics,  with 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  Theatre  200  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(3-0) 

•THEA  307  (1 W)  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  THEATRE 

Theatre  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  for  the  topic  to  be  considered. 
This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics,  with 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  Theatre  200  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(3-0) 

•THEA  308(116)  STUDIES  IN  RENAISSANCE  THEATRE 

The  Renaissance  in  the  theatre  of  Italy,  France  or  England. 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  for  the  topic  to  be  considered. 
This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with 
permission  of  the  Department.  ’ 

Prerequisite;  Theatre  200  or  p>ermission  of  the  Department  (^’0) 


ACTING 

THEA  120  (3)  ACTING:  I 

First  steps  in  movement,  voice,  improvisation  and  scene  study. 
Elementary  phonetics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (0-6;  0-6) 


THEA  121  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ACTING 

A survey  of  scene  study,  improvisation,  voice  and  movement  for  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  acting. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (0-6;  0-6) 


THEA  220  (3)  ACTING:  II 

Advanced  work  in  improvisation,  characterization  and  scene  study. 
Prerequisites:  Theatre  120  or  121 , and  permission  of  the  Department 
Gorequisites:  Theatre  250  and  260 

September-April  (0-7  Vt;  0-7 ‘/i) 


• Approved  for  elective  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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THEA  250(1  Vi)  BEGINNING  VOICE 

Basic  development  of  the  voice  to  prepare  for  speech  on  the  stage. 
Prerequisites:  Theatre  120  or  121.  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisites;  Theatre  220  and  260 

September- April  (0-2 */2;  0-2  Vi) 

THEA  260  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  STAGE  MOVEMENT 

Basic  development  of  the  body  to  prepare  for  movement  on  tbe  stage. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  120  or  121,  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisites;  Theatre  220  and  250 

September-April  (0-2 Vi;  0-2  Vi) 

THEA  320  (3)  ACTING:  III 

Intensive  study  of  acting  as  related  to  specific  theatrical  genres,  styles  or 
periods. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  220,  250,  260  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisites:  Theatre  350  and  360 

September-April  (0-7 Vi;  0-7 */2) 

THEA  350  (3)  SPEECH  IN  THE  THEATRE 

Intensive  work  in  voice  and  speech  as  related  to  specific  theatrical 
genres,  styles  or  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Theatre  220,  250,  260,  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisites:  Theatre  320,  360 

September-April  (0-7Vi;  0-7Vi) 

THEA  360  (3)  STAGE  MOVEMENT 

Intensive  work  in  movement  as  related  to  specific  theatrical  genres,  styles 
or  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  220,  250,  260,  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisites:  Theatre  320  and  350 

September-April  (0-7  Vi;  0-7  Vi) 

THEA  420  (3)  ACTING:  IV 

Advanced  work  in  special  problems  in  acting.  A studio  production  will 
be  mounted  in  each  Spring  term. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  320,  350,  360;  audition  and/or  interview;  per- 
mission of  the  Department 

September-April  (0-7  Vi;  0-7 Vi) 
N.B.:  This  course  is  revived  from  a previous  entry;  see  1977-78  Calendar. 

DIRECTING 

THEA  330  (3)  DIRECTING:  I 

Fundamental  textual  analysis;  stage  composition,  movement  and 
rhythm;  methods  of  rehearsal  procedure  and  basic  techniques  of  working 
with  the  actor. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  120,  121  or  181  and  permission  of  the  instructor 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

THEA  430  (3)  DIRECTING:  II 

Advanced  work  in  stage  direction  with  particular  emphasis  on  special 
problems  of  style. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  330  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

DESIGN  AND  TECHNICAL  PRACTICE 

THEA  240  (3)  GRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES  FOR  THEATRE 
DESIGNERS 

A course  designed  to  develop  rendering  and  delineation  skills  in  both 
freehand  and  mechanical  idioms  useful  to  the  designer  for  the  com- 
munication of  appropriate  information  in  an  appropriate  form  for  design 
development  of  working  drawings. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

THEA  340  (3)  SCENERY  FOR  THE  THEATRE 

Fundamentals  of  three-dimensional  design  and  spatial  perception  in  the 
theatre.  Graphic  techniques  for  planning,  analyzing  and  describing 
plastic  .space  for  the  stage.  Practical  problems  in  the  design  of  stage 
settings. 

Prere()uisites:  Theatre  105  and  240  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 


THEA  341  (3)  COSTUME  FOR  THE  THEATRE 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  skills  required  of  a costume  designer.  A 
survey  of  costume  history  and  textiles.  Pictorial  rendering  skills  are 
developed. 

September-April  (4-1;  4-1) 

THEA  342(3)  LIGHTING  FOR  THE  THEATRE 

Lighting  design;  its  theory  and  practice. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  105  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

THEA  343  (3)  TELEVISION  AND  THEATRE 

A theoretical  and  practical  study  of  television  art,  giving  special  con- 
sideration to  the  aesthetic  relationship  between  television  and  stage 
production,  directing  and  acting.  Enrolment  to  be  limited. 

Prerequisites:  6 units  of  Theatre  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-2;  1-2) 

THEA  441  (1V2)  COSTUME  PATTERN  DRAFTING 

Practical  application  of  various  techniques  for  drafting  costume  patterns 
for  the  theatre;  adaptations  of  historical  patterns,  development  of 
variations  from  basic  patterns,  and  draped  costumes. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  341  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (2-1;  2-1) 

THEA  444  (1 V2  or  3)  COSTUME  DESIGN  FOR  PRODUCTION 

Supervised  design  and  production  in  the  execution  of  costumes  for 
theatre  production.  Students  will  work  with  directors  on  design  con- 
cepts, carry  out  research  and  write  reports  on  their  findings;  they  will 
then  prepare  designs  and  see  them  through  the  construction  process  into 
production. 

May  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once,  up  to  a limit  of  six  units 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  105,  341  and  permission  of  the  Department 

(0-3)  or  (0-3;  0-3) 

PRODUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

THEA  105  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  STAGECRAFT  AND 

TECHNICAL  PRACTICE 

Elementary  principles  of  scenery  and  costume  construction,  and  of  stage 
lighting.  Students  will  be  required  to  participate  as  production  crew  in 
Department  productions. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

THEA  205  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRODUCTION  AND 

MANAGEMENT  AREAS  OF  THE  THEATRE 

Students  are  instructed  in  the  basic  principles  and  procedures  of  the 
major  production  and  management  areas  of  the  theatre.  Intensive  ap- 
plications in  one  or  more  areas  are  studied.  Students  will  be  required  to 
participate  as  production  crew  in  Department  or  other  designated 
productions. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  105  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

THEA  372  (1V2)  HEATRICAL  MAKE  UP 

The  history,  theory,  design  and  application  of  theatrical  make-up. 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Theatre  341  or  220  and/or  permission  of  the 
Department 

September-April  (1-1;  1-1) 

THEATRE-IN-EDUCATION 

THEA  181  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DRAMATIC  PROCESS 

A course  designed  for  students  considering  a career  in  which  presentation 
of  self  and  personal  communication  are  necessary  components. 
Development  of  personal  confidence,  creative  and  communication  skills 
through  dramatic  exploration  of  games,  verbal  and  non-verbal 
signalling,  role-playing  and  improvisation.  Study  of  texts  will  be 
required. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

THEA  381  (3)  DRAMA  IN  EDUCATION  (Grades  K-VII) 

A course  designed  for  teachers  who  wish  to  use  Drama  as  a method  of 
instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  A study  of  a dramatic  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  language  arts,  mathematics  and  social  studies;  and  an 
exploration  of  movement,  sound,  art  and  music.  Examination  of 
methodology,  teaching  strategies  and  unit  designs. 
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IVxts:  Bolton.  Towards  a Thoonj  of  Drama  in  Education:  Stablor. 
Drama  it:  the  Primanj  School 

rrtTf<niisit«‘s:  I hoatro  181  ami  permi,s.sion  of  the  Department 

I’re-  ami  eorerpiisite.s:  Kdneation-B  331.  Kclncation-P  29j,  E,diication-D 
30.5 

SeptenilxT- April  (1-4;  1-4) 


THEA  399  (1  Vi  or  3)  THEATRE  LABORATORY 

Under  the  ,su[>ervi.sion  of  faculty,  studentx  will  participate  in  project.s 
that  will  include  hoth  their  particular  area.s  of  inter<“>l  and  other  a.s|X«;ts 
of  the  theatre.  Supervised  performance  in  department  prcKluctions  will 
normally  lx-  available  for  credit  only  to  students  in  the  acting 
specialization. 

Septeml>er-April  (2-2;  2-2) 


THEA  382  (3)  DRAMATIC  ARTS  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
(Grades  VIII-XII) 

A course  designed  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to  teach  Drama  as  a 
subject,  or  to  use  Drama  as  a teaching  method.  This  course  is  intended  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  dramatic  exploration  and  dramatic  presentation. 
Came  theory,  improvisation,  role-playing.  Readers’  Theatre,  Story 
Theatre,  Anthologs'  and  Docudrama.  An  examination  of  methods, 
teaching  strategies,  and  curriculum  design  with  emphasis  upon  theory, 
objectives,  and  extra-curricular  Drama. 

Texts;  Bolton,  Towards  a Theory  of  Drama  in  Education:  Courtney, 
The  Dramatic  Curriculum 

Prerequisites;  Theatre  181  and  permission  of  the  Department 

Pre-  and  corerjuisites:  Education-B  351,  Education-P  398,  Education-D 
406 

September- April  (1-4;  1-4) 

THEA  383  (3)  THEATRE-FOR-YOUNG-AUDIENCES 

A study  of  the  problems  of  producing  plays  for  and  by  children  with 
practical  work  in  a variety  of  forms  and  media.  Studio  work  will  be 
required. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  330  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September- April  (1-4;  1-4) 

DIRECTED  STUDIES 

NOTE;  Directed  Studies  numbered  299-398  may,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Department,  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once. 

THEA  299  (1 or  3)  THEATRE  LABORATORY 

Under  the  supervision  of  faculty,  students  will  participate  in  projects 
that  will  include  both  their  particular  areas  of  interest  and  other  aspects 
of  the  theatre. 

September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

**THEA  390  (1  V<2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  THEATRE  HISTORY 

**THEA  391  (1%  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  THEATRE 
AESTHETICS 

“THEA  392  (1%  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  THEORIES  OF 
ACTING 

••THEA  393  (IVi  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  THEORIES  OF 
DIRECTION 

••THEA  394  (1’/i  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CHILDREN’S 
DRAMA 

Individual,  supervised  research  in  children’s  drama  culminating  in  the 
production  of  a specific  project  either  written  or  practical. 

THEA  395  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  PRODUCTION 
AND/OR  MANAGEMENT 

THEA  396  (1  'A  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  SCENE  DESIGN 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  240,  340  and  permission  of  the  Department 

THEA  397  (1  Vt  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  COSTUME  DESIGN 

Prerequisites;  Theatre  341,  441  and  permission  of  the  Department 

THEA  398(1V!2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  LIGHTING  DESIGN 

Prerequisites;  Theatre  342  and  permission  of  the  Department 


THEA  490  (3)  GRADUATING  PROJECT 

Students  may  take  directed  studies  under  this  number  for  credit  more 
than  once  according  to  their  areas  of  interest  and  with  the  [x-rmission  of 
the  Department. 

THEA  499  (1  %-6)  THEATRE  LABORATORY 

Under  the  supervision  of  faculty,  students  will  participate  in  projects 
that  will  include  both  their  particular  areas  of  interest  and  other  aspects 
of  the  theatre.  Supervised  performanc-e  in  department  prrxluctions  will 
normally  be  available  for  credit  only  to  students  in  the  acting 
specialization. 

September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

**  Students  in  Arts  and  Science  may  take  for  elective  credit  only  one  of 
the  five  directed  studies  courses. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  evaluation  of  the  student’s  diagnostic 
examination  and  the  student’s  experience. 

NOTE:  The  content  of  courses  numbered  .500-.590  may  vary  in  different 
academic  sessions.  These  courses  may  then  be  taken  for  credit  more  than 
once  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department.  Not  ail  the  following  courses 
will  be  offered  in  a particular  year.  Students  should  consult  the 
Department  to  determine  the  courses  which  will  be  offered  this  year. 

THEA  500  (1V^  or  3)  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  THEATRE 
RESEARCH 

THEA  501  (Vh  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM  OF 
TRAGEDY 

THEA  502  (D/i  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM  OF 
COMEDY 

THEA  503  (1  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  EUROPEAN  THEATRE  HISTORY 

THEA  504  (IVi!  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  NORTH  AMERICAN  THEATRE 
HISTORY 

THEA  505 (1 V2  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  THEATRICAL  STYLES 

THEA  506  (1  'h  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  CHILDREN’S  DRAMA 

THEA  507  (1  'A  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  CHILDREN’S  THEATRE 

THEA  508  (1  ^A  or  3)  SCENE  DESIGN 

THEA  509  (1  Vt  or  3)  LIGHTING  DESIGN 

THEA  510  (1  Vz  or  3)  COSTUME  DESIGN 

THEA  51 1 (1  Vi  or  3)  PRODUCTION 

THEA  512  (IVi  or  3)  DIRECTING 

THEA  513  (1  Vi  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  THEATRE  AESTHETICS 

THEA  514  (IVi  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  DESIGN 

THEA  520  (3)  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  SCENE  DESIGN 

THEA  521  (3)  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  LIGHTING  DESIGN 

THEA  522 (3)  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  COSTUME  DESIGN 

THEA  523  (3)  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  DIRECTING 

THEA  590  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

THEA  598  (Credit  to  be  determined)  M.F.A.  PRACTICUM 

THEA  599  (Credit  to  be  determined)  M.A.  THESIS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VISUAL  ARTS 


Roland  Brener,  Post  Dip.  A.D.  (St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art,  Lon- 
don), Professor  (Sculpture)  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Pat  Martin  Bates,  Dip.  (Academic  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts,  Antwerp) 
R.C. A.,  Professor  (Printmaking). 

John  P^Dobereiner,  Dip.  (V.S.A.),  B.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.F.A.  (Wash  ) 
Professor  (Drawing  and  Painting).  (On  leave  1984-85). 


Donald  Harvey,  A.T.D.  (Brighton),  R.C. A.,  Professor  (Drawing  and 
Painting). 

Douglas  G.  Morton,  R.C. A.,  Professor  (Painting). 

Mowry  Baden,  B.A.  (Pomona),  M.A.  (Stanford),  Associate  Professor 
(Sculpture). 

George  W.  Tiessen,  B.F.A.  (Mt.  Allison),  M.F.A.  (Cornell),  Associate 
Professor  (Printmaking  and  Painting). 
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Graham  Cantieni,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Concordia),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
(1983-84). 

Fred  Douglas,  Assistant  Professor  (Photography). 

Jed  A.  Irwin,  B.F.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.F.A.  (Arizona  St.),  Assistant 
Professor  (Printmaking  and  Drawing). 

Guren  Curry,  B.F.A. , (U.  of  Vic.),  M.F.A. , (Arizona  St.),  Assistant 
Professor  (Printmaking  and  Drawing). 

Nicholas  Wade,  B.F.A.  (Nova  Scotia  Coll,  of  Art  and  Design),  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

Tom  O’Flanagan,  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.  (Sask.),  Visiting  Lecturer  (1983-84). 
Patrick  George,  B.F.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Academic  Assistant. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.F.A.  Degree,  see  page 
223;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  201 . 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Department  offers  two  undergraduate  programs  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.F.A.,  Honours  or  Major,  and  a two-year  graduate  program 
leading  to  an  M . F . A . 

The  academic  emphasis  of  the  Department  is  on  a fine  art  curriculum, 
rather  than  applied  or  craft  training.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide 
intensive  studio  experience  in  a critical  setting  pertinent  to  the  pursuit  of 
art  in  our  culture.  Studies  are  enriched  by  visiting  artists  and  critics  and 
the  presence  of  graduate  students  from  Canada  and  abroad.  In  addition 
to  tne  regular  program,  the  Department  offers  several  courses  each 
summer  v^ich  are  staffed  by  notable  visiting  artists. 

ADVICE  FOR  STUDENTS  ENTERING  THE 
DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

1.  From  secondary  school 

Complete  the  usual  procedures  for  admission  to  the  University,  as 
specified  elsewhere  in  this  Calendar.  Applicants  admissible  to  the 
University,  will  be  admissible  to  the  basic  first-year  courses.  Art  100  and 
Art  150,  which  require  no  previous  experience  in  art. 

Students  intending  to  pursue  a degree  program  in  Visual  Arts  should 
declare  that  intention  by  registering  in  the  faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 

2.  Transfer  from  other  universities,  colleges,  and  art  schools 

Complete  the  usual  procedures  for  admission  to  the  University,  as 
specified  elsewhere  in  this  Calendar.  The  Director  of  Admission  Services 
will  consult  the  Department  for  advice  on  transfer  credit  for  studio 
courses  completed  elsewhere.  Enrolment  is  limited,  and  the  Department 
will  accept  only  the  best  qualified  candidates  in  the  program . Applicants 
should  submit  a folio  of  recent  work  to  be  evaluated  by  a committee  of 
the  Department.  Folios  may  contain  drawings,  prints,  paintings,  or  any 
flat  material.  Three-dimensional  work  and  paintings  should  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  form  of  photographs  or  slides.  All  slides  and  photographs 
should  be  labeled  with  the  candidate’s  name,  medium,  and  size  of  work. 
Folios  must  be  sent  or  delivered  by  June  30  to: 

Chairman, 

Department  of  Visual  Arts, 

“M'’  Building, 

University  of  Victoria. 

3.  From  other  programs  at  the  University  of  Victoria 

Complete  the  usual  procedures  for  re-registration,  as  specified 
elsewhere  in  this  Calendar.  Applicants  are  urged  to  write  to  the 
Department  Chairman  or  request  a personal  interview,  if  possible  before 
June  30.  Applicants  wishing  to  submit  a folio  should  follow  the 
procedures  listed  above. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Students  who  are  working  towards  the  B.F.A.  degree  have  the  choice 
of  an  Honours  or  a Major  program.  This  permits  a choice  between  an 
intensive  commitment  to  visual  arts  (37 ‘/s  visual  arts  course  units  from  a 
dcCTee  total  of  60);  or  a combination  of  visual  arts  and  other  University 
offerings  (as  few  as  28‘/i  visual  art  course  units  from  a degree  total  of  60). 
There  are  identical  first  year  requirements  in  both  programs.  Students 
must  obtain  a minimum  of  B-  in  both  Art  100  and  Art  150  (or  special 
permission  of  the  Department)  to  continue  to  the  second  year.  A B- 
average  in  200  level  Visual  Arts  courses  is  required  in  order  to  continue 
on  the  B.F.A.  program.  The  choice  between  Honours  and  Major 
programs  will  normally  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 


Both  B.F.A.  programs  in  Visual  Arts  require  academic  work  outside 
the  Department;  students  will  be  encouraged  to  exploit  the  full  range  of 
resources  on  the  University  campus.  A liberal  education  in  the  visual  arts 
should  be  a process  of  intellectual  growth  and  enquiry;  creative 
achievement  in  the  studio,  however  important,  cannot  be  the  sole  aim  of 
the  program.  The  Department  will  always  be  pleased  to  offer  advice 
about  courses  in  other  departments  that  may  be  particularly  relevant  to 
students  in  Visual  Arts. 

HONOURS  PROGRAM 

Students  must  complete  37  Vi  units  of  Department  offerings  as 
specified  below.  Of  the  total  of  60  units,  at  least  18  units  must  be  chosen 
from  outside  the  Department  of  Visual  Arts,  including  6 units  of  History 
in  Art.  Students  must  maintain  a B -t  average  in  any  three  Visual  Arts 
studio  courses  at  the  300  level  in  order  to  enter  Art  499. 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Art  100 

(3) 

Art  200 

(3) 

Art  150 

(IV2) 

Art  210-240 

(9) 

•History  in  Art  (HA)  120 

(3) 

Outside  elective 

(3) 

• •Outside  electives 

(7Vr) 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Art  300-390  (9) 

•••Art  499  (12) 

Outside  electives  (4Vil 

Art  or  outside  electives  (4  Vi ) 

A student  who  passes  all  his  courses  but  fails  to  obtain  a second  class 
graduating  average  (3.50)  will  graduate  in  tbe  Major  Program. 

MAJOR  PROGRAM 

Students  must  complete  28  Vi  units  of  Department  offerings  as 
specified  below.  At  least  18  units  must  be  cbosen  from  outside  the 
Department  of  Visual  Arts,  including  6 units  of  History  in  Art.  Of  the 
total  60  units,  at  least  21  must  be  chosen  from  courses  numbered  300  or 


above. 

First  Year 

Second  Year 

Art  100  (3) 

Art  150  (IVt) 

•History  in  Art  (HA)  120  (3) 

••Outside  electives  (I'A) 

Art  200 
Art  210-240 
Outside  elective 
Art  or  outside  elective 

lii 

(3) 

(3) 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Art  300-490  (15) 

Outside  electives  (6) 

Art  or  outside  electives  (9) 

• Students  are  strongly  advised  to  include  History  in  Art  120  in  their  first 
year  programs.  The  required  6 units  of  History  in  Art  may  be  elected  at 
any  time  during  the  four  years. 


• • A general  University  of  Victoria  regulation  requires  all  students  either 
to  pass  the  qualifying  examination  in  English  or  to  complete  certain 
English  courses  (see  page  13). 

•••  Neither  Art  390  nor  Art  490  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Art 
499. 

COURSES 

First  Year 

ART  100  (3)  STUDIO  FOUNDATION 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  elements  of  the  visual  arts.  The  student  will 
gain  experience  in  the  skills  and  language  of  visual  arts  in  a studio  set- 
ting. Priority  is  given  to  students  registered  in  the  B.F.A.  program  in 
Visual  Arts. 

September- April  (0-4;  0-4) 

•ART  150  (1  Vi)  BASIC  ART  THEORY 

A lecture  course  introducing  the  terms  and  concepts  necessary  for  an 
understanding  of  contemporary  art.  Priority  is  given  to  students 
registered  in  the  B.F.A.  program  in  Visual  Arts. 

September-April  (1  Vi-O;  1 Vi-0) 

Second  Year 

ART  200  (3)  DRAWING 

This  course  is  intended  to  increase  drawing  skills  and  to  introduce 
drawing  as  a means  of  dealing  with  visual  concepts  and  problems.  This 
course  is  required  of  all  Visual  Arts  students. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  September-April  (0-4;  0-4) 
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ART  210  (3)  PAINTING 

A Nliidio  introduction  to  painting  and  related  areas. 

Prere«|uisite:  Art  100  September- April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  220  (3)  SCULPTURE 

A (general  exploration  of  three-dimensional  form  and  perception.  At- 
tention will  W given  to  some  basic  techniques  including  welding, 
casting,  and  woodworking.  Emphasis  of  the  course  is  placed  on 
developing  and  expressing  scultpural  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  232  (3)  INTAGLIO 

An  introductory  studio  course  in  the  history  and  techniques  of  various 
intaglio  processes  including  etching,  engraving,  aquatint,  mezzotint,  dry- 
point  and  metal  collage. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  233  (3)  LITHOGRAPHY 

A beginning  studio  course  concentrating  on  all  aspects  of  .stone  and  metal 
plate  lithography. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  240  (3)  PHOTOGRAPHY 

An  introduction  to  the  operation  of  the  camera  and  darkroom  equip- 
ment. Technical  skills  in  photography  will  be  developed  alongside  an 
ability  to  understand  the  history  of  photography  as  it  relates  to  art. 
Students  in  this  class  are  required  to  have  their  own  cameras. 

Prerequisite;  Art  100  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 


Third  Year 

Normally  before  admission  to  any  300  level  art  course.  Visual  Arts 
students  must  have  completed  a minimum  of  9 units  of  outside  elective 
credit. 


ART  300  (3)  ADVANCED  DRAWING:  I 


ART  301  (3)  ADVANCED  DRAWING:  II 

These  courses  are  intended  to  increase  further,  the  individual  student’s 
drawing  skills.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  a personal 
statement  and  the  exploration  of  drawing  as  an  art  form  in  its  own  right. 

Prerequisite:  Art  200  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  31 1(3)  PAINTING:  I 
ART  312  (3)  PAINTING:  II 
ART  313(3)  PAINTING:  III 

Advanced  courses  in  painting  (equivalent  to  the  former  Art  315  and  316). 
It  is  not  necessary  that  these  courses  be  taken  in  sequence.  Concurrent 
registration  in  two  of  these  courses  is  permitted. 

Prerequisite;  Art  210  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  321  (3)  SCULPTURE:  I 
ART  322 (3)  SCULPTURE:  II 
ART  323  (3)  SCULPTURE:  III 

Advanced  courses  in  sculpture  (equivalent  to  the  former  Art  375  and 
376).  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  courses  be  taken  in  sequence.  Con- 
current registration  in  two  of  these  courses  is  permitted. 

Prerequisite:  Art  220  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  331  (3)  PRINTMAKING:  SCREEN  PRINTING 

An  introduction  to  screen  printing:  exploration  of  all  stencil  methods, 
including  photo  screen,  with  the  aim  of  producing  original  prints. 

Prerequisite:  Art  232  or  233  or  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 


ART  332  (3)  ADVANCED  INTAGLIO 

An  advanced  studio  course  in  the  various  irita)dio  methods  including 
photo-etching  and  mixed  media,  encouraging  the  student  to  develop 
visual  acuity  and  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  Art  232  SeptemIrer-April  (0-3;  0-.3) 

ART  333  (3)  ADVANCED  LITHOGRAPHY 

An  advanced  studio  course  which  will  focus  on  colour  and  plate 
lithography  and  place  more  emphasis  on  the  student’s  personal  imagery. 

Prerequisite:  Art  233  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  341  (3)  PHOTOGRAPHY 

An  extension  of  Art  240.  More  advanced  techniques  and  an  emphasis  on 
developing  individual  concerns.  Students  in  this  class  are  required  to 
have  their  own  cameras. 

Prerequisite:  Art  240  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

‘ART  350  (3)  CONTEMPORARY  ART  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

A lecture  course  dealing  with  a critical  examination  of  topical  issues  in 
contemporary  art.  Content  of  the  course  will  include  texts  and  review 
from  critical  publications  as  well  as  frequent  lectures  by  visiting  artists 
and  critics. 

Prerequisite:  Art  150  or  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ART  390  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Prerequisite:  6 units  of  credit  in  the  specialized  area  of  study 

Fourth  Year 

ART  490  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Prerequisite:  6 units  of  credit  in  the  specialized  area  of  study.  Normally 
for  Major  students  only. 

ART  499  (12)  SENIOR  PROJECT 

For  Honours  students  only. 

'Approved  for  elective  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Not  all  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  a particular  year. 
Students  should  consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  courses  which 
will  be  offered  this  year. 

ART  511  (9)  FIRST-YEAR  PAINTING 

ART  512  (9)  SECOND-YEAR  PAINTING 

Over  the  two-year  period  normally  required  for  completion  of  the 
M.F.A.,  students  are  expected  to  complete  a large  body  of  work  which 
reflects  their  personal  imagery  or  concerns. 

ART  521  (9)  FIRST-YEAR  SCULPTURE 
ART  522  (9)  SECOND-YEAR  SCULPTURE 

Graduate  students  will  have  access  to  all  sculpture  workshop  and 
equipment  facilities.  Students  will  be  encouragM  to  develop  an  in- 
dividualistic and  investigative  approach  to  material  and  concepts  in 
sculpture. 

ART  531  (9)  FIRST-YEAR  PRINTMAKING 
ART  532  (9)  SECOND-YEAR  PRINTMAKING 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  printmaking  as  the  major  area  of  .study  will 
be  able  to  choose  from  Inta^io  Printing,  Screen  Printing,  Relief  Printing 
and  Lithography.  With  departmental  approval,  students  may  work  in 
more  than  one  of  the  above  printmaking  fields.  Students  will  be  exp>ect^ 
to  demonstrate  a high  dewee  of  professional  skills  and  artistic  integrity  in 
printmaking  at  the  waduate  level.  They  will  be  expected  to  be  self- 
motivated  and  have  tne  ability  to  work  and  do  research  in  printmaking 
with  a minimum  of  supervision. 

ART  580  (6)  FIRST-YEAR  SEMINAR 

ART  581  (6)  SECOND-YEAR  SEMINAR 

The  seminar  program  has  two  parts: 

1 Weekly  meetings  of  all  students  at  the  graduate  level  where,  through 
open  discussion,  each  individual  will  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
his  ability  to  articulate,  evaluate  and  criticize  orally. 
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2.  A research  paper,  developed  over  both  years,  in  which  students 
demonstrate  their  literacy  in  dealing  with  problems  of  art,  is  required 
of  all  students.  This  study,  the  topic  of  which  is  chosen  in  con- 
sultation with  the  student’s  adviser,  may  be  of  wide  or  specialized 
nature  and  should  normally  be  drawn  from  the  fields  of  criticism, 
aesthetics,  history,  biography,  materials,  techniques,  or  from  some 
perceived  principle  of  art.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  student 
should  have  explored  his  subject  to  the  point  where  a tentative  outline 
is  in  place.  The  paper  will  be  circulated  in  its  final  form  to  members 
of  the  examining  committee  two  weeks  before  the  student’s  degree 
exhibition,  and  it  will  form  a part  of  the  oral  examination. 


ART  598  (credit  to  be  determined)  M.F.A.  DEGREE  EXHiBITION 

This  final  exhibition  will  be  the  major  source  of  evaluation  for  the 
student’s  attainment  of  the  M.F.A.  and  should  be  regarded  as  the 
eq^uivalent  of  the  scholarly  thesis  of  an  academic  discipline.  The  degree 
ejmibition  will  be  evaluated  by  the  student’s  committee  which  will 
submit  its  decision  to  the  Department  for  approval.  The  graduating 
student  should  be  available  to  speak  to  his  work  and  answer  questions 
when  his  work  is  being  evaluatecf  by  his  committee. 


FACULTY  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 


John  M.  Dewey,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (London),  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Janet  Beavin  Bavelas,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Associate  Dean. 

Latif  T.  Ghobrial,  B.A.  (Monmouth  Coll.),  M.B.A.  (Penn.),  Director  of 
Graduate  Registration  and  Records. 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  University  of  Victoria  ad- 
ministers programs  leading  to  the  degree  of: 

Master  of  Arts  Master  of  Public  Administration 

Master  of  Education  Master  of  Science 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Master  of  Music 

Degrees  may  be  taken  in  one  Department  or  School,  or  in  a com- 
bination of  them . 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

Members: 

John  M.  Dewey,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies,  Chairman. 

Janet  Beavin  Bavelas,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Representing  the  Humanities 

John  Money,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  History.  Term 
expires  October  1984. 

Representing  Education 

Lloyd  O.  Ollila,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Com- 
munication and  Social  Foundations.  Term  expires  October  1984. 

Representing  Fine  Arts 

Judith  Patt,  B.A.,  B.Arch.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  History  in 
Art.  Term  expires  October  1985. 

Representing  Human  and  Social  Development 

James  Cutt,  M.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  School  of  Public  Administration. 
Term  expires  October  1984. 

Representing  the  Sciences 

Walter  J.  Balfour,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Chemistry.  Term 
expires  October  1985. 

Representing  the  Social  Sciences 

Philip  Dearden,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Geography. 
Term  expires  October  1985. 

Secretary: 

Latif  T.  Ghobrial,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  Graduate 
Registration  and  Records. 

REGULATIONS 

"The  regulations  shown  below  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Victoria.  Students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies  are  subject  to  such  other  general  regulations  of  the  University  as 
the  Senate  or  Board  of  Governors,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  Graduate  Studies,  may  wish  to  apply. 

General  Requirements: 

The  general  requirements  apply  to  all  students  registered  in  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  Special  regulations  are  described  under  the 
headings  “Special  Regulations  for  the  Master’s  Degree”  and  “Special 
Regulations  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.” 

Qualifications  for  Admission: 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 


include  an  academic  standing  acceptable  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  the  department  or  school  concerned;  satisfactory  letters  of 
reference;  the  availability  within  the  department  or  school  concerned  ot 
a supervisor  and  of  adequate  space  and  facilities.  In  general,  an  ac- 
ceptable academic  standing  will  be  a baccalaureate  degree,  in  an 
honours  or  four  year  program,  from  a recognized  university,  or  its 
equivalent,  with  at  least  a B (70-’74  % ) average  in  the  work  of  the  last  two 
years  leading  to  this  baccalaureate  degree.  Individual  departments  or 
schools  may  set  higher  standards. 

NOTE  1:  Applicants  for  admission  whose  first  language  is  not  English, 
and  who  have  resided  in  Canada  or  other  English-speaking  countries  for 
less  than  three  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  session  applied  for, 
must  take  the  "rest  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  and 
submit  scores  by  July  31.  A score  of  not  less  than  550  on  the  Test  of 
English  as  a Foreign  Language  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Faculty. 

Applicants  whose  first  language  is  not  English  but  who  have  resided  in 
Canada  or  other  English-speaking  countries  for  more  than  three  years 
are  not  required  to  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language. 

Applicants  must  designate  the  University  of  Victoria  as  a receiving  in- 
stitution for  the  test  results.  Student  copies  are  not  acceptable. 

Information  concerning  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language,  and 
the  times  and  places  at  which  it  is  administered,  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Education  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540,  U.S.A. 
Applications  are  available  from  the  University’s  Counselling  Services. 

NOTE  2:  Overseas  students  should  not  make  provision  to  travel  to 
Canada  until  they  have  actually  been  admitted  and  have  evidence  of 
financial  resources  to  allow  them  to  pursue  their  studies.  See  page  201  for 
medical  requirements  (under  Registration) . 

NOTE  3;  A graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Victoria  may  not  be 
registered  concurrently  in  a graduate  program  at  another  institution 
except  as  stated  below  under  Special  Graduate  Student  (a). 

Categories  of  Students 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  in  one  of  the 
following  categories: 

1 . Candidate  for  a Master’s  degree 

2.  Provisional  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

All  doctoral  students  are  admitted  as  provisional  candidates  until 
they  have  passed  their  candidacy  examinations,  at  which  time  they 
are  automatically  classified  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  (See  item  8 of  the  Special  Regulations  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy . ) 

3.  Special  Graduate  Student 

Special  Graduate  Students  are  students  who  are  taking  graduate 
courses  but  not  for  credit  toward  a degree  at  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria. In  general,  such  students  will  be  either: 

a.  taking  courses  for  credit  at  another  university  (Visiting  Graduate 
Students)  or 

b.  students  who  are  desirous  merely  of  improving  their  academic 
background. 

If,  later,  a Special  Graduate  Student  decides  to  proceed  to  a degree  at 
the  University  of  Victoria,  the  Question  of  graduate  credit  tor  the 
courses  already  taken  will  be  determined  ky  the  Dean,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  department  or  school  concerned,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

SpTOial  Students  under  a.,  above,  must  show  that  they  have  been  to  the 
univereity  at  which  they  intend  to  apply  their  credit,  i.e.  they  must 
provide  a letter  from  their  home  university  indicating  which  course(s) 
they  are  permitted  to  take  for  credit  towards  their  degree. 
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S|Hviiil  Slmifiits  nuist  iiitfl  (lie  (,)ualifk'ati(ms  for  Admission  listed 
oiuler  that  heading;  and  lia\e  the  special  permission  of  tlie  depart 
ment  or  seliool  eoneerTied. 

•f.  {tualifiiiun  i'.raduale  Student 

A (nuilifyiiid  uradnate  student  is  one  who  is  not  yet  a candidate  for  a 
Master's  dej^ree  nor  a provisional  candidate  for  a dwtoral  degree, 
Snell  a student  may  tx‘  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
on  the  recommendation  of  a department  or  school  to  a program 
which  will  normally  consist  of  at  least  nine  units.  At  the  end  of  that 
program,  the  department  or  school  concerned  shall  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  on  the  student’s 
status.  No  student  shall  remain  as  a qualifying  student  for  more  than 
twelve  months. 

NOTFl  1:  Except  as  .specified  in  items  2 and  4 above,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  tbe  student's  Supervisory  Gommittee  to  request  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  to  change  the  student's  category. 

NOTE  2:  A full-time  graduate  student  during  any  one  of  the  fall  term, 
spring  term  or  summer  studies  is  one  who  is  either: 

(a)  enrolled  in  courses  totalling  more  than  4 ‘/2  units  of  credit  during  such 
a period;  or 

(b)  working  full  time  on  a thesis  during  such  a period;  and.  in  either  case 
is  not  employed  for  more  than  a total  of  150  hours  during  that  period. 

Thesis  program;  a full-time  graduate  student  enrolled  in  a thesis 
program  may  take  up  to  18  units  of  work  in  a twelve-month  period,  but 
not  more  than  9 units  of  course  work  in  any  four-month  term. 

Non-thesis  program:  a full-time  graduate  student  enrolled  in  a non- 
thesis program  may  take  up  to  24  units  of  course  work  in  a twelve-month 
period,  but  not  more  than  9 units  in  any  four-montb  term. 

NOTE  3:  A student  who  is  gainfully  employed  for  a total  of  more  than 
150  hours  in  the  fall  term,  spring  term  or  summer  studies  must  register  as 
a part-time  student  during  that  period. 

Thesis  program:  a part-time  graduate  student  enrolled  in  a thesis 
program  may  take  up  to  9 units  in  a twelve-month  period,  but  not  more 
than  6 units  in  any  four-month  term. 

Non-thesis  program:  a part-time  graduate  student  enrolled  in  a non- 
thesis program  may  take  up  to  12  units  of  course  work  in  a twelve-month 
period  but  not  more  than  9 units  of  course  work  in  any  four-month  term. 

NOTE  4;  Departments  may  limit  students  to  fewer  units  than  specified 
in  Notes  2 and  3. 

A graduate  student  may  not  be  enrolled  in  courses  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  units  for  each  course  divided  by  the  number  of  weeks  over  which  the 
course  extends  is  greater  than  one  unit  per  week. 

NOTE  5:  Co-operative  Education  students  undertaking  alternating 
four-month  periods  of  full-time  employment  and  full-time  study  will  be 
considered  full-time  students. 

NOTE  6;  A graduate  student  must  offer  at  least  12  units  of  credit  at  the 
graduate  level  in  a Master’s  program.  Individual  departments  may 
require  a higher  number  of  units  at  the  graduate  level.  Undergraduate 
courses  taken  for  credit  towards  a graduate  degree  cannot  normally 
exceed  6 units  of  a departmental  regular  program  and  must  be  at  the 
300-400  level. 

NOTE  7:  Students  in  their  final  year  of  a Bachelor’s  degree  program  who 
have  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.00  in  the  previous  year’s  work 
may  be  permitted  to  register  in  up  to  3 units  of  graduate  courses  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  concerned  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies.  Apart  from  students  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  no  students  other  than  those  mentioned 
above  may  register  in  graduate  courses. 

Application  for  Admission; 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  submitted  as  early  as  possible  on 
forms  obtained  from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  No  assurance  can 
be  given  that  applications  received  after  May  31  can  be  processed  in  time 
to  permit  registration  in  the  winter  session.  A graefuate  of  another 
university  must  arrange  with  that  institution  to  forward  two  transcripts 
of  his  academic  record  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  at  the  time  of 
application.  Also,  at  the  same  time,  all  applicants  must  arrange  to  have 
two  letters  of  recommendation  sent  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
on  forms  supplied  by  the  Faculty. 

Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
by  April  30  must  confirm  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies 
by  May  31  that  they  intend  to  accept  the  offered  place.  If  this  is  not  done, 
then  the  admission  may  be  cancelled  and  the  place  reassigned. 

Three  year  degrees  from  Canadian  Universities  other  than  from 
Quebec  are  not  normally  considered  to  satisfy  the  degree  requirements 


lor  admi.ssion  to  graduate  studies,  exeejit  where  the  appliearjt  has 
completed  .30  units  (tit)  semester  hours)  oi  upper  division  e<airses  (.3(X)-4(X) 
level),  not  including  professional  courses.  Candidates  seeking  admission 
with  a three  year  degree  who  have  not  completed  the  required  .30  units  of 
upper  division  courses  must  register  as  unclassified  undergraduate 
students  until  this  retjuirement  has  been  met. 

Five  years  after  completion  of  a bachelor’s  degree  or  its  equivalent, 
pro-spective  students  whose  academic  record  is  such  that  they  would  not 
normally  be  admissible  to  a University  graduate  program  may  be  ad- 
mitted conditionally  as  probationary  students.  Such  admissions  mu.st  be 
recommended  bv  the  relevant  department,  and  annroveH  he  *Ku  F-. 
of  Graduate  Studies  Admi.ssion  Committee  and  the  Deari  of  Graduate 
Studies.  A minimum  of  9 units  of  senior  undergraduate  or  graduate 
course  work  is  required  in  the  probationary  period.  Directed  Studies 
courses  will  not  normally  be  acceptable.  Subsequent  registration  in  a 
regular  graduate  program  shall  he  contingent  upon  the  candidate 
achieving  a grade  of  at  least  B-  in  each  course  and  an  average  of  B (5.00 
grade  point  average)  or  better  for  all  courses  taken  during  the 
probationary  period.  Courses  taken  during  a student’s  probationary 
period  may  he  counted  towards  a graduate  degree,  but  no  more  than  six 
units  of  undergraduate  work  may  be  included  for  this  purpose. 

Graduate  Programs  by  Special  Arrangement: 

Well-qualified  applicants  who  wish  to  work  for  a Master’s  or  Doctoral 
degree,  between  or  outside  existing  graduate  programs,  may  apply  for 
admission  to  a “program  by  special  arrangement".  The  purpose  of  such 
an  arrangement  is  to  assist  a student  who  wishes  to  undertake  a program, 
(a)  in  an  interdisciplinary  area  which  does  not  constitute  a major  con- 
centration in  a single  department,  or  (b)  for  which  the  appropriate 
academic  resources  are  available  but  for  which  there  is  no  existing 
graduate  program.  Further  information  is  available  from  the  office  of 
Graduate  Studies  or  the  department(s)  concerned. 

Registration: 

All  students  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  must  nor- 
mally register  in  person  on  the  date  .specified  for  such  registration.  All 
students  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  must  thereafter 
maintain  continuous  registration  during  the  period  of  their  programs  by 
registering  in  person  once  a year  on  the  annual  registration  date  and 
paying  the  neces,sary  fees.  (See  pages  20-21). 

Students  registering  for  the  first  time  are  required  to  submit  a medical 
history.  The  necessary  form  is  given  to  each  applicant  at  the  time  of 
registration,  and  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  University 
Health  Services  before  registration  can  be  completed.  A medical 
examination  is  not  compulsory  except  for  residence  students  and  those 
taking  Physical  Education  courses.  The  medical  examination  is  not 
provided  by  the  University;  it  must  be  obtained  at  the  student’s  own 
expense.  The  University,  through  the  Director  of  the  University  Health 
Services,  may  require  a student  to  take  a medical  examination  at  any 
time  during  his  attendance  at  the  Universitv.  This  measure  exists  to 
safeguard  the  medical  welfare  of  the  student  body  as  a whole.  Students 
who  are  not  residents  of  Canada  are  required  to  produce  evidence  of 
adequate  sickness  and  hospital  insurance  coverage  before  registration 
can  be  considered  complete. 

Due  Dates  for  Dropping  Courses; 

Students  may  drop  First  Term  Courses  until  the  last  day  of  classes  in 
October,  and  Second  Term  and  full-year  courses  until  the  last  day  of 
classes  in  February,  provided  they  submit  appropriate  withdrawal  forms 
to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  office  by  the  appropriate  date  (see 
Calendar  Dates,  pages  3 and  4).  Any  failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  the 
student  receiving  a failing  grade  (N)  for  the  course. 

Permission  to  Withdraw: 

A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  must  first  request  permission 
from  his  Supervisor.  The  student  should  then  apply  in  writing  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  with  a supporting  memorandum  from  his  Super- 
visor. 

Inactive  Student: 

A student  who  is  a candidate  for  a degree  and  who  does  not  register  in 
courses  and/or  thesis/dissertation  at  the  specified  time,  and  who  has  not 
requested  permission  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty,  will  be  considered 
an  inactive  student.  The  inactive  period  will  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
time  limit  for  the  degree  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 

Academic  Standards: 

Students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  must  maintain 
a cumulative  average  of  at  least  B (5.00  grade  point  average),  computed 
yearly,  on  all  graded  courses  taken  for  credit  towards  a graduate  degree. 
Individual  departments  or  schools  may  set  higher  standards. 
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A student’s  program  may  indicate  courses  for  which  a minimum  grade 
is  to  be  achieved.  Every  grade  of  C + or  lower  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Supervisory  Committee  of  the  student  and  a recommendation  made  to 
the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 

A student  who  fails  to  meet  these  standards,  or  whose  dissertation  or 
thesis  is  not  progressing  satisfactorily,  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
department  or  school  concerned  through  its  chairman  or  his  delegate. 

Final  Oral  Examinations: 

If,  at  the  final  oral  examination,  two  or  more  members  of  the 
Examining  Committee  are  opposed  to  passing  the  student,  the  studerit 
will  not  be  recommended  for  his  degree.  A student  who  fails  under  this 
condition  will  have  the  right  to  petition  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies 
within  three  months  for  a re-examination,  oving  his  reasons  in  writing. 
In  those  cases  where  the  appeal  is  granted,  the  Dean,  in  consultation 
with  the  department,  may  appoint  a new  external  examiner  or 
examiners. 

Dissertation  or  Thesis: 

Reflations  covering  the  format  of  dissertation  or  thesis  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Special  Regulations  for  the  Master’s  Degree: 

1.  Time  Limit 

Normally,  a student  proceeding  toward  a Master’s  degree  will  be 
required  to  complete  dl  the  requirements  for  the  defee  within  five 
years  (sixty  months)  from  the  date  of  his  first  registration  in  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  A degree  will  in  no  case  be  awarded  in 
less  than  seven  months  from  the  time  of  that  registration. 

2.  Residence  Requirements 

There  are  no  fixed  residence  requirements  at  the  University  of 
Victoria  for  students  proceeding  to  a Master’s  degree.  However,  see 
item  3 below. 

3.  Course  and  Program  Requirements 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a Master’s  degree  is  the  equivalent  of 
one  full  Winter  Session  of  study. 

NOTE:  A full  Winter  Session  of  study  should  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  a minimum  of  15  units  of  work. 

4.  Research  and  Course  Work 

Considerable  variation  is  permitted  in  the  balance  between  research 
and  course  work  requirecl  for  the  degree,  though  most  programs  in- 
clude a thesis  based  on  research. 

5.  Courses  Taken  at  Other  Institutions 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  department  or  school  concerned,  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  may  accept  for  credit  in  a graduate 
program,  courses  taken  at  other  institutions.  However,  the  major 
portion  of  the  work  must  be  completed  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

6.  Supervisory  Committee 

There  shall  be  a Supervisory  Committee  of  at  least  three  members 
approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
from  outside  the  department  or  school.  The  Supervisory  Committee 
shall  have  a Chairman  who  shall  ordinarily  be  designated  as  the 
Supervisor.  The  Committee  shall:  recommend  to  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  a program  of  studies;  examine  the  thesis  if  one  is 
required;  conduct  a final  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  on  his 
thesis  or  discipline,  or  both,  the  oral  being  chaired  by  the  Dean  or  his 
nominee.  The  Committee  may  conduct  other  examinations,  and 
shall  recommend  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  whether  or  not  a 
degree  be  awarded  to  a candidate. 

A final  oral  examination  is  required  of  all  students.  The  result  of  the 
examination  will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  Permanent  Record  Card 
as  “Complete”  if  the  candidate  is  successful.  If  the  candidate  is  not 
successful,  the  entry  will  be  “Incomplete”,  and  a degree  will  not  be 
awarded.  In  the  case  of  the  M.Ed.  degree,  the  final  oral  may  be 
replaced  by  a written  comprehensive  examination. 

7.  Examiner  from  Outside  the  Department  or  School 

The  faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  shall  app>oint  an  examiner  from 
outside  the  department  or  school  concerned,  who  may  be  the  outside 
member  of  the  Supervisory  Committee  (see  item  6 above).  Oral 
examinations  for  the  Master’s  degree  are  open  to  interested  members 
of  faculty. 

8.  Date  of  Submission  of  Thesis 

A thesis,  where  one  is  required,  must  be  submitted  to  the  department 
or  school  concerned  no  later  than  March  20  for  graduation  at 
Convocation  in  the  Spring,  and  August  1 for  graduation  in  the  Fall. 


Special  Regulations  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy: 

The  doctoral  program  requires  the  planning  and  completion  of  in- 
dependent and  original  work  leading  to  an  advance  in  knowledge  in  the 
student’s  chosen  field  or  fields  of  study.  In  addition,  a broad  knowledge 
of  the  field  or  fields  of  study  must  be  demonstrated. 

1.  Time  Limit  rrM.  i 

Normally,  a student  proceeding  to  the  de^ee  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
will  be  required  to  complete  all  the  requirements  within  seven  years 
(eighty-four  months)  from  the  date  of  his  first  repstration  in  the 
doctoral  program.  A degree  will  not  be  awarded  in  less  than  two 
years  (twenty-four  months)  from  the  time  of  that  registraiton. 

2.  Residence  Requirement 

A student  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must 
register  at  the  University  of  Victoria  and  pursue  studies  under  the 
direction  of  a faculty  member  as  a full-time  student  for  at  least  the 
equivdent  of  two  Winter  Sessions,  except  that  a student  entering  the 
Doctoral  program  with  a Master’s  degree  may  have  this  residence 
requirement  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  one  Winter  Session. 

NOTE;  A full  Winter  Session  of  study  should  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  a minimum  of  15  units  of  work. 

3.  Course  and  Program  Requirements 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is 
the  equivalent  of  two  full  Winter  Sessions  of  work  beyond  the 
Master’s  level  or  three  full  Winter  Sessions  of  study  behond  the 
bachelor’s  level,  and  satisfactory  completion  of  tne  prescribed 
program . 

4.  Research  and  Course  Work 

Considerable  variation  is  permitted  in  the  balance  between  research 
and  course  work  required  for  the  degree  but  it  is  exp>ected  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  program  will  be  devoted  to  a research  project, 
culminating  in  a dissertation. 

5.  Courses  Taken  at  Other  Institutions 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned,  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  may  accept  for  credit  in  a graduate  program, 
courses  taken  at  other  institutions.  However,  the  major  portion  of  the 
work  must  be  completed  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

6.  Supervisory  Committee 

A student’s  program  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a Supervisory 
Committee  of  at  least  five  members,  ^proved  by  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a faculty 
member  under  whose  supervision  the  student  is  carrying  out  his 
major  research. 

Two  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  from  outside  the  department  or  school  in  which  the 
major  research  is  being  carried  out.  Tne  Committee  shall  recommend 
the  program  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

7.  Language  Other  Than  English 

Ph.D.  programs  may  require  a reading  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
languages  other  than  English.  Language  requirements  will  be 
prescribed  for  individual  students  by  the  Supervisory  Committees 
according  to  departmental  regulations. 

8.  Candidacy  Examinations 

Within  two  years  of  registration  as  a provisional  doctoral  student  and 
at  least  six  months  before  theHnal  examination,  a student  must  pass  a 
candidacy  examination  in  subjects  relevant  to  the  general  field  of  his 
research  and  such  other  examinations,  written  or  oral,  or  both,  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Supervisory  Committee. 

9.  Dissertation 

The  results  of  the  candidate’s  research  must  be  presented  in  a 
dissertation  satisfying  the  general  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies.  The  material  must  oe  of  sufficient  merit  to  meet 
the  standards  of  scholarly  publications.  Where  the  research  justifies 
it,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  awarded  for  the 
dissertation  alone. 

10.  Examining  Committee 

The  dissertation  shall  be  assessed  by  an  Examining  Committee  which 
will  consist  of  the  Sup>ervisory  Committee  and  at  least  two  other 
examiners,  oine  of  whom  shall  be  an  external  examiner  selected  by 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  in  consultation  with  the  department 
or  school  primarily  concerned  and  who  is  an  authority  in  the  spjecial 
field  of  research . 

The  final  oral  examination,  based  largely  on  the  dissertation,  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Examining  Committee,  which  will  recommend  a 
successful  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies  or  his  nominee  will  act  as  Chairman  at  the  final  oral 
examination.  Oral  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  are  op>en  to  members  of  faculty. 
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NoUcf  ol  examination  shall  be  communicated  to  all  members  of 
faculty  at  least  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  examination. 

1 1 . Date  oj  Submission  of  Dissertation 

A dissertation  must  De  submitted  to  the  department  or  school  con- 
cerned no  later  than  March  13  for  graduation  at  Convocation  in  the 
^ring,  and  August  1 for  graduation  in  the  Fall. 

12.  Doctoral  Dissertation  Fee 

Doctoral  dissertations  submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
must  be  accompanied  by  a payment  of  $30.00.  This  fee  is  to  pay  for 
the  publication  of  an  abstract  in  Dissertation  Abstracts. 

Graduate  Studies  in  Co-operation  with  industry  and  Government: 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  participates  in  Co-operative 
Education  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  M.A.,  M.Ed.,  M.F.A.,M.P.A., 
M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  students  in  participating  Departments  may  undertake 
studies  involving  work  in  industry,  government  or  the  professions  as  part 
of  the  degree.  Students  admitted  to  a program  of  this  type  normally 
spend  the  first  year  of  study  in  residence  on  course  work.  On  completion 
of  this  aspect  of  the  degree  requirement,  students  enter  positions  in  in- 


dustry, government  or  the  professions  where  they  are  employed  in  thesis 
related  research  projects.  Periods  off  campus  are  generally  for  up  to  one 
year  in  the  case  of  a Master’s  degree  and  longer  in  the  case  of  a Ph.D. 
Students  then  return  to  the  University  to  write  and  defend  their  theses. 

Work  positions  are  generally  negotiated  between  the  University  and 
the  various  participating  agencies  and  companies.  While  every  effort  is 
made  to  find  suitable  employment  for  students  requesting  admission  to 
this  program,  the  University  cannot  guarantee  that  every  applicant  can 
be  accommodated. 

Students  decide  on  a research  topic  and  present  a formal  thesis 
proposal  to  their  Supervisory  Committees  during  their  period  of  em- 
ployment. The  period  of  employment  will  normally  begin  on  May  1 
following  registration  in  the  previous  September. 

Students  in  a Graduate  Co-op  program  shall  register,  for  each  four- 
month  period  of  approved  full-time  employment,  in  one  course  of  a 
series  of  courses  designated  as  801,  802,  etc.,  for  Master’s  candidates,  or 
811,  812,  etc.,  for  Ph.D.  candidates,  e.g.  Administration  801, 
Geography  812. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


The  Department  of  Anthropology  offers  a course  of  study  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Tnis  program  usually  requires  two  years  to 
complete,  but  in  exceptional  cases,  the  required  time  may  be  shorter. 

Admission  — In  addition  to  transcripts,  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  application  forms  required  by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  the 
department  requires  applicants  to  submit  a recent  sample  of  their  work 
(term  paper  or  Honours  thesis).  Ordinarily  a B + average  for  the  last  two 
years  of  university  work  is  a minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
proCTam . 

Tne  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  anthropology  is  a general  dewee 
requiring  a candidate  to  have  a broad  knowledge  of  the  subfields  of  the 
discipline.  In  addition  to  requirements  and  procedures  sp>ecified  by  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  the  following  general  comments  apply. 

1 . Program  of  Studies 

The  Department  offers  two  prowams  of  ecnial  status,  leading  to  the 
M.A.  degree:  (1)  by  course  work  and  thesis;  and  (2)  by  course  wo«  only. 

A.  Thesis  Option: 

This  proCTam  involves  12  units  of  course  work  and  a 6-unit  thesis. 
CORE  COURSES:  A student’s  program  will  include  the  following  core 
courses: 

ANTHROPOLOGY  500,  Seminar  in  Anthropological  Theory,  3 units 

ANTHROPOLOGY  501,  Seminar  in  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology, 
1 ‘/i  units 

ANTHROPOLOGY  540,  Seminar  in  Archaeology  and  Culture  History, 
1 */t  units 

ANTHROPOLOGY  550,  Seminar  in  Physical  Anthropology,  1 Vt  units 

ANTHROPOLOGY  560  (Linguistics  560),  Linguistic  Anthropology,  1 ‘/i 
units 

Gore  courses  contribute  9 units  toward  the  18-units  minimum 
requirement  for  the  thesis  option. 

THESIS:  The  thesis,  carrying  6 units  of  credit,  must  meet  the  stylistic 
requirements  of  the  department  and  must  be  submitted  according  to  a 
time  schedule  set  by  the  department.  Normally  a thesis  will  entail 
spiecialized  research  on  a topical  area  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
student’s  supervisory  committee. 

OPTIONAL  GOURSES:  Students  may  chcose  the  remainder  of  their 
program  from  the  departmental  listing  of  graduate  courses,  and  may 
take  a maximum  of  6 units  of  upper  level  undergraduate  courses. 

B.  Non-Thesis  Option 

This  p>rogram  involves  a minimum  of  18  units  of  course  work  if  the 
student  is  sufficiently  well  prepared  to  complete  the  program  in  one 
calendar  year.  Most  students  will  require  2 years  to  complete  the 
proCTam  and  will  be  required  to  take  a minimum  of  21  units  of  course 
worlc. 

GORE  COURSES:  A student’s  program  will  include  the  following  core 
courses: 

ANTHROPOLOGY  500,  Seminar  in  Anthropologcal  Theory,  3 units 

ANTHROPOLOGY  501,  Seminar  in  Scoial  and  Cultural  Anthropology 
I'/x  units 

ANTHROPOLOGY  540,  Seminar  in  Archaeology  and  Culture  History 
1 '/i  units 


ANTHROPOLOGY  550,  Seminar  in  Physical  Anthropology,  1 Vt  units 

ANTHROPOLOGY  560,  (Linguistics  560),  Linguistic  Anthropology, 
1 Vt  units 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES:  In  addition  to  the  core  courses  a student’s 
program  should  include  3 units  selected  from  a,  b,  c,  or  d below: 

a.  Anthropology  510  (IVj)  Selected  Topic:s  in  Social  and  Cultural  An- 
thropology 

b.  Anthropology  530  (1  Vt)  Ethnology  of  a Selected  Area 

c.  Anthropology  542  (1  Vt)  Archaeology  of  a Selected  Area 

d.  Anthrc^logy  552  (1  Vt)  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Anthropolo^  plus 
6 units  of  electives.  ^ additional  units  of  electives  are  requireef  if  the 
student  completes  the  program  in  2 years.)  Students  may  take  a 
maximum  of  6 units  of  uppor  level  undergraduate  courses. 


ORAL  EXAMINATION:  At  the  end  of  the  program  there  will  be  a final 
oral  examination  based  on  three  papors  prepared  as  part  of  the 
requirements  for  ^aduate  courses.  Tne  three  papors  will  be  selected  to 
reflect  a variety  of  Interests  and  approaches. 

2.  Length  of  Program 

Most  students  require  two  years  to  complete  the  master’s  degree 

Erogram,  although  it  is  possible  for  a student  with  a satisfactory 
ackground  to  complete  tne  degree  in  one  year.  In  addition  to  the 
graduate  courses,  students  are  required  to  have  passed  undergraduate 
courses  equivalent  to  those  comprising  the  Anthropology  Honours 
Program  (excluding  499)  as  outlined  in  the  Calendar.  Students  without 
the  equivdent  of  the  University  of  Victoria  Honours  Program  must  take 
the  appropriate  undergraduate  courses  to  satisfy  the  honours 
requirements  before  completing  their  program.  The  program  outlined 
above  indicates  the  minimal  requirements  for  graduate  students; 
however,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student’s  suporvisory  committee  to 
tailor  the  program  to  individud  needs. 

For  example,  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  program  without  an 
undergraduate  major  would  be  advised  to  spond  a first  year  in  uppor 
level  undernaduate  courses  before  entering  the  core  proCTam.  Similarly, 
students  who  have  not  had  courses  in  quantitative  metnods  and  in  an- 
thropolomcal  lin^istics  will  be  advisee!  to  elect  Anthropology  416  and 
417  and  Linguistics  361,  respoertively,  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 

Prosp)TOtive  students  are  urged  to  consult  the  department  for  guidance 
in  planning  a program  of  study  and  for  more  spjecific  information  about 
course  offerings. 

Faculty  and  Current  Areas  of  Interest 

William  H.  Alkire,  Ph.D.  ETHNOLOGY,  cultural  ecology, 

(Illinois)  Micronesia  and  Southeast  Asia 


N.  Ross  Crumrine,  Ph.D. 
(Arizona) 


Leland  H.  Donald,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 


ETHNOLOGY,  symbolic  an- 
thropology, mythology,  poasants, 
culture  change,  Latin  America, 
Southwest  North  America, 
Philippines 

ETHNOLOGY,  social 
organization,  quantitative 
methods.  West  Africa,  Northwest 
Coast 
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Donald  H.  Mitchell,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

ARCHAEOLOGY,  ethnohistory, 
cultural  ecology,  heritage  resource 
management.  Pacific  Northwest 

Nicolas  Rolland,  Ph.D. 
(Cambridge) 

Kathleen  A.  Mooney,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan) 

ETHNOLOGY,  linguistics, 

economic  anthropology,  con- 
temporary North  American  In- 
dians, Northwest  Coast 

Eric  A.  Roth,  Ph  D. 
(Toronto) 

David  S.  Moyer,  Ph.D. 
(Leiden) 

ETHNOLOGY,  social 

organization,  structural  an- 
thropology, law,  Arctic,  In- 
donesia, Malaysia 

Peter  H.  Stephenson,  Ph.D 
(Toronto) 

ARCHAEOLOGY,  technology, 
early  man,  prehistoric  economy, 
method  and  theory, 
Mediterranean,  Western  Asia, 
Africa 

PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY, 
demography,  hunter-gatherers, 
computer  simulation,  human 
microevolution.  Subarctic  and 
Arctic  North  America,  India 

ETHNOLOGY,  psychological 
anthropology,  symbolism, 
medical  anthropology,  her- 
meneutics, communal  societies, 
Canada,  Europ>e 


BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  MICROBIOLOGY 


The  Department  of  Biochemistry  and  Microbiology  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Biochemistry  or  Microbiology. 


Faculty  and  Current  Areas  of  Interest 

J.  Thomas  Buckley,  Ph.D.  Properties  and  functions  of  plasma 

(McGill)  membranes. 


The  general  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  advanced  degrees  as 
stated  in  the  Calendar  on  pages  202-205  are  applicable. 


Edward  E.  Ishiguro,  Ph.D. 
(Illinois) 


Regulation  of  cell  wall  synthesis 
and  assembly;  beta-lactam  an- 
tibiotics. 


1 . Examinations,  oral  or  written,  are  mandatory  as  aids  in  the  planning 
of  individual  academic  programs. 

2.  Applicants  should  arrange  to  take  the  G.R.E.  (Graduate  Record 
Examination)  and  submit  the  results  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies  with  their  applications.  Students  whose  native  language  is  not 
English  should  submit,  in  addition  to  the  G.R.E.,  results  of  the 
T.O.E.F.L.  (Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language)  with  their 
application. 

3.  All  graduate  students  are  required  to  participate  in  Biochemistry  580 
(seminar)  or  Microbiology  (580  (seminar)  tnroughout  the  period  of 
registration. 

4.  Candidates  for  graduate  degrees  are  required  to  complete 
Biochemistry  599  or  Microbiology  599  (M.Sc.  Thesis)  or  699  (Ph.D. 
Dissertation).  In  addition  to  the  seminar  and  thesis  or  dissertation 
requirements,  candidates  for  the  M.Sc.  degree  are  required  to 
complete  a minimum  of  9 units  of  graduate  course  work.  Candidates 
proceeding  to  a Ph.D.  degree  from  a B.Sc.  require  a minimum  of  15 
units  of  graduate  course  work,  while  candidates  proceeding  to  a 
Ph.D.  degree  from  an  M.Sc.  require  a minimum  of  6 units  of 
graduate  course  work. 


Applications 

Requests  for  information  regarding  graduate  studies  in  Biochemistry 
and  Microbiolo^  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman.  Application  forms  are 
available  from  the  office  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Applicants  may  be  considered  for  admission  at  any  time.  Normally 
applicants  with  less  than  a B -f  or  equivalent  average  will  not  be 
recommended  for  admission. 


William  W.  Kay,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 


Alastair  T.  Matheson,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 


Jack  L.  Nichols,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


Robert  W.  Olafson,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


Terry  W.  Pearson,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 


Paul  J.  Romaniuk,  Ph.D. 
(McMaster) 


Trevor].  Trust,  Ph.D. 
(Melbourne) 


Genetic  regulation  and 
biochemistry  of  membrane 
transport  systems  in  bacteria;  cell 
surface  virulence  factors. 

Structure  and  function  of 
ribosomes;  the  evolution  of 
ribosomal  proteins;  RNA-protein 
interactions. 

The  structure  and  function  of 
cellular  ribonucleic  acids; 
characterization  of  nuclear  and 
cytoplasmic  ribonucleic-protein 
complexes. 

Structure-function  relationships  of 
proteins  as  related  to  en- 
vironmental and  clinical  aspects  of 
heavy  metal  metabolism . 

Immunology  of  parasitic  diseases; 
diagnosis  of  diseases  using 
monoclonal  antibodies. 

Structure  and  function  of  RNA; 
molecular  basis  of  RNA-protein 
interactions. 

Molecular  basis  for  bacterial 
virulence  and  antigenicity. 


BIOLOGY 


The  Department  of  Biology  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  following  general 
areas; 

Marine  Biology 

Terrestrial  and  Freshwater  Ecology 
Plant  and  Animal  Physiology 
Plant  and  Animal  Morphology 
Cellular  and  Developmental  Biology 
Systematic  Biology 

Facilities 

Facilities  available  include  herbarium,  greenhouses,  constant  en- 
vironment rooms,  equipment  for  radioisotope  analysis,  an  electron 
microscope  laboratory  equipped  with  scanning  and  transmission  elec- 


tron microscopes,  and  a closed-circulation  seawater  system.  Ships  are 
available  for  oceangraphic  work,  including  the  University’s  54-foot 
marine  science  service  vessel  JOHN  STRICKLAND.  Marine,  terrestrial 
and  limnological  environments  permit  field  work  throughout  the  year. 

Applications 

Initial  enquiries  regarding  graduate  studies  in  Biology  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Graduate  Adviser,  Department  of  Biology.  Application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Consideration  of  an  applicant  is  dependent  on  a draartmental  faculty 
member  first  agreeing  to  become  his  Supervisor.  If  the  applicant  is 
admitted,  the  Supervisor  will  recommend  a list  of  individuals  to  act  as  a 
Supervisory  Committee  under  his  chairmanship. 
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KttciiUy  <)l  Craduatf  Studies  together  with  their  anolication  forms. 
Applicants  whose  native  lanwage  is  not  English  should,  in  addition  to 
the  GRE,  write  the  TOEFL  fTest  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language)  and 
submit  the  scores  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  together  with  their 
application  forms  and  GRE  results. 

All  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  admitted  to  the  Department  of 
Biology  are  expected  to  have  or  to  make  up  a background  knowledge  of 
basic  biology  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  a B.Sc.  student  graduating 
from  this  department. 

Applications  from  students  with  a first  class  academic  record  will  be 
considered  for  recommendation  at  any  time.  Applications  from  students 
who  have  less  than  a first  class  average  will  not  normally  be  considered 
until  the  end  February,  when  all  such  applications  will  be  considered 
and  evaluated  together.  Applicants  with  less  than  a B + average  or  its 
equivalent  in  their  last  two  years  of  work  will  not  normally  be  recom- 
mended for  admission  by  the  Department  of  Biology. 


Faculty  and  Areas  of  Research 

Geraldine  A.  Allen,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon  State) 


Alan  P.  Austin,  Ph.D. 
(Wales) 


David  J.  Ballantyne,  Ph.D. 
(Maryland) 

Marcus  A.M.  Bell,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

Ralph  O.  Brinkhurst,  D.Sc. 
(London) 


Robert  D.  Burke,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Derek  V.  Ellis,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 


Arthur  R.  Fontaine,  D.  Phil. 
(Oxford) 


Vascular  Plant  Systematics; 
Evolutionary  Relationships  in  the 
Asteraceae. 

Marine  and  Freshwater  Phycology 
and  Ecology;  Environmental 
Impact  Assessment. 

Plant  Physiology;  Mode  of  Action 
of  Phytotoxic  Air  Pollutants. 

Vegetation  and  Landscape 
Ecmogy. 

Marine  Benthic  Zoolow;  Ecology 
of  Freshwater  and  Marine 
Oligochaeta. 

Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology; 
Metamorphosis  of  Echinoids. 

Marine  Ecology;  Sediment 
Benthos;  Environmental  Impact 
Assessment. 

Functional  Morphology  of 
Marine  Invertebrates; 
Echinoderms. 


Patrick  T.  Gregory,  Ph.D. 
(Manitoba) 

Edwin  M.  Hagmeier,  Ph  D. 
(British  Columbia) 

John  S.  Hayward,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 


Louis  A.  Hobson,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 


Jack  L.  Littlepage,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 


George  O.  Mackie,  D.  Phil. 
(Oxford) 


John  E.  Mclnerney,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

John  N.  Owens,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon  State) 

John  W.  Paden,  Ph.D. 
(Idaho) 


Miles  Paul,  Ph.D. 

(Stanford) 

Robert  G.B.  Reid,  Ph.D. 
(Glasgow) 

Richard  A.  Ring,  Ph.D. 
(Glasgow) 

E.  Derek  Styles,  Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) 

Verena  J.  Tunnicliffe,  Ph.D. 
(Yale) 


Population  Px'ology  of  Reptiles 
and  Amphibians. 

Terrestrial  and  p’reshwater 
Ecology;  Zrxjgeography. 

Environmental  Physiology; 
Temperature  Adaptation  in 
Homeotherms. 

Biological  Oceanography; 
Phytoplankton  Ecology  and 
Physiology. 

Biological  Oceanography; 
Zooplankton  Physiology  and 
Ecology. 

Neurobiology  of  Invertebrates 
especially  Coelenerates  and 
Tunicates. 

Behaviour  and  Physiology  of 
Fishes. 


Plant  Anatomy;  Morphogenesis 
and  Reproduction  of  Conifers. 

Mycology;  Ascomycete  Mor- 
phology and  Systematics;  Soil 
Microbiology. 

Developmental  Biology;  Marine 
Invertebrate  Embryology. 

Physiology  of  Marine  In- 
vertebrates. 

Physiology  of  Ecology  of  Insects. 


Maize  Genetics;  Flavonoid 
Biosynthesis. 

Marine  Benthic  Ecology  and 
Structure. 


CHEMISTRY 


The  Department  offers  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Research  areas  include  the 
following;  Organo-metallic  chemistry;  inorganic  kinetics;  transition 
metal  chemistry;  inorganic  photochemistry;  hydrides  of  silicon,  boron, 
and  transition  metals;  multinuclear  NMR  studies;  synthetic  organic 
chemistry;  natural  products;  biogenesis;  physical  organic  chemistry; 
photochemistry;  kinetics  and  mechanisms;  free  radical  chemistry; 
structural  studies,  x-ray  crystallography;  molecular  spectroscopy; 
electrode  kinetics;  surface  phenomena;  solid  state  luminescence;  electron 
impact  phenomena;  molecular  orbital  calculations;  photoelectron 
sp^roscopy,  bioinorganic  chemistry  and  chemical  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental toxicology. 

Amongst  the  many  modern  research  instruments  available  are;  high 
resolution  mass  spectrometer,  x-ray  diffractometer,  gas  chromatographs, 
ESR  with  ENDOR  and  multinuclear  Fourier  transform  NMR  facilities, 
infrared  and  ultraviolet  spectrometers,  gas  chromatographs,  G.C./M.S., 
laser  interferometers,  signal  averager,  medium  and  high  resolution 
grating  sp>ectrographs,  laser  Raman  spectrometer,  PDPll  and  IBM 
computers. 

Because  of  the  varied  backgrounds  of  students  entering  graduate 
school,  the  Department  requires  all  entering  graduate  students  to  take  a 
set  of  orientation  examinations  soon  after  their  arrival.  Students  showing 
deficiencies  in  their  knowledge  of  fundamental  chemisty  will  be  required 
to  make  good  the  deficit  by  approved  reading  or  by  taking  and  passing 
the  appropriate  undergraduate  courses.  Failure  to  achieve  a minimum  oT 
B-  in  an  undergraduate  chemistry  course  will  normally  result  in  the 
student  being  asked  to  withdraw. 

Candidates  for  graduate  degrees  are  required  to  complete  Chemistry 
599  (M.Sc.  Thesis)  or  699  (Ph.D.  Dissertation).  They  are  also  required  to 
take  Chemistry  509  (Seminar)  throughout  their  period  of  registration  as 


well  as  Chemistry  510  (instrumental  techniques)  in  their  first  year  ol 
registration. 

i)  Candidates  for  M.Sc.  degrees  will  normally  be  required  to 

complete  3 units  of  graduate  lecture  courses  and  6 units  of 

discussion  courses  chosen  from  Chemistry  522  (A-D),  630  (A-D), 
or  644  (A-D). 

ii)  Candidates  for  Ph.D.  degrees  will  normally  be  required  to 

complete  6 units  of  graduate  lecture  courses  and  9 units  of 

discussion  courses  chosen  from  Chemistry  522  (A-D),  630  (A-D) 
or  644  (A-D). 

Appropriate  courses  from  this  or  other  departments  may  be  sub- 
stituted with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman. 


Faculty  and  Major  Fields  of  Research 


Walter  J.  Balfour,  Ph.D. 
(McMaster) 

Graham  R.  Branton,  Ph.D. 
(Southampton) 


Gordon  W.  Bushnell,  Ph.D. 
(West  Indies) 


Electronic  spectroscopy. 

Photoelectron  sp>ectroscopy  and 
electron  impact  phenomena;  Mass 
spectrometry  and  environmental 
chemistry. 

Crystallography. 


Thomas  W . Dingle,  Ph.D.  Theoretical  chemistrs'. 

(Alberta) 


Keith  R.  Dixon,  Ph.D. 
(Strathclyde) 


Transition  metal  and 
organometallic  chemistiy. 
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Physical  organic  chemistry. 


Alfred  Fischer,  Ph.D. 
(New  Zealand) 

Thomas  M.  Fyles,  Ph.D. 
(York) 


Sidney  G.  Gibbins,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

Martin  B.  Hocking,  Ph.D. 
(Southampton) 

Alexander  D.  Kirk,  Ph.D. 
(Edinburgh) 

Alexander  Me Auley,  Ph.D.,  D. Sc. 
(Glasgow) 


Synthetic  and  physical  organic 
chemistry;  Complexation  and 
Transport  of  Ions. 

Hydrides  of  silicon,  boron  and 
transition  metals. 

Synthetic  and  physical  organic 
chemistry;  pollution  control. 

Photochemistry  and  luminescence 
of  metal  complexes. 

Inorganic  kinetics  and 
mechanisms  — solvoysis  and  redox 
reactions;  Bioinorganic  chemistry; 
Heavy  metal  toxicity. 


Reginald  H.  Mitchell,  Ph.D. 
(Cambridge) 


Robert  N.  O’Brien,  Ph.D. 
(Manchester) 

Gerald  A.  Poulton,  Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan) 

Frank  P.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Stephen  R.  Stobart,  Ph.D. 
(Nottingham) 

Paul  R West,  Ph.D. 

(McM  aster) 


Synthesis  of  novel  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  and  their  en- 
vironmental effects. 

Electro  and  surface  chemistry. 


Organic  synthesis;  Physical 
organic  chemistry. 

Main  groups  organometallic 
chemistry  metal  hydrides. 

Electron  spin  resonance;  Organic 
free  radical  reaction  mechanisms; 
Environmental  chemistry. 


Natural  products. 


CLASSICS 


The  Department  of  Classics  offers  a two  year  program  of  studies 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Classics.  Course  work  will 
include  both  Greek  and  Latin  language  and  literature,  but  the  thesis 
may  be  written  in  the  areas  of  Greek  Literature,  Latin  Literature, 
Ancient  History,  or  Classical  Archaeology. 

A minimum  of  15  units  of  work  from  Classics  Department  offerings  is 
required  for  the  M.A.  degree.  In  the  first  year  of  study  the  candidate  will 
take  a full  load  of  course  work,  consisting  of  current  offering  at  the 
Classics  500  level  and  a supplement  of  recommended  upper  level  un- 
dergraduate courses.  In  the  second  year  of  study  the  candidate  will  write 
a thesis  of  6 unit  value  and  complete  course  work  requirements  at  the 
Classics  500  level.  In  exceptional  circumstances  a candidate  may  be 
allowed  to  write  a thesis  of  9 unit  value.  Candidates  should  note  that 
University  regulations  require  that  at  least  12  units  of  work  at  the 
Classics  500  level  is  required  for  the  M.A.  degree,  and  that  at  least  10 
units  of  work  a year  should  be  offered  by  full  time  students.  There  will 
be  a final  oral  examination  on  the  thesis.  Proficiency  in  reading  either 
French  or  German  or  Italian  must  be  demonstrated.  For  further  in- 
formation please  consult  the  Graduate  Adviser  of  the  Department  and 
read  the  Department’s  entry  in  the  undergraduate  section  of  this 
Calendar. 


Faculty  and  Fields  of  Research 

Keith  R.  Bradley,  B.  Litt. 
(Oxford) 


David  A.  Campbell,  M.A. 
(Oxford) 

John  G.  Fitch,  Ph.D. 
(Cornell) 


John  P.  Oleson,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 


Gordon  S.  Shrimpton,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 

Peter  L.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

(Yale) 


Roman  History,  especially  Late 
Republic  and  Early  Empire; 
Roman  Social  Relations;  Roman 
historians  and  historiography. 

Greek  Poetry. 

Greek  Tragedy,  especially 
Sophocles;  Roman  Tragedy, 
especially  Seneca;  Post- Augustan 
Latin  Literature,  particularly 
poetry. 

Etruscan  and  Roman  Ar- 
chitecture; Ancient  Machinery; 
Nautical  Archaeology. 


Fifth  and  fourth-century  Greek 
history'  and  historiography. 

Roman  Comedy;  Augustan  Latin 
Poetry. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


The  Department  of  Computer  Science  offers  a graduate  program 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  in  Computer 
Science. 

Potential  graduate  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a Master’s  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  following  requirements: 
The  student  should  normally  have  the  equivalent  of  a Major  degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  in  Mathematics  with  an  emphasis  in  Computer 
Science.  A student  without  this  background  may  be  admitted  but  will  be 
required  to  make  up  any  deficiency.  In  so  doing,  he  must  obtain  a grade 
of  at  least  B (5.00)  in  each  such  make-up  course,  and  an  aveage  of  at  least 
B (6.00)  overall  in  his  make-up  courses. 

Each  graduate  student  must,  in  addition,  complete  a program  of  study 
consisting  of  a minimum  of  15  units,  made  up  of  at  least  10  units  of 
course  work  at  the  500  level  and  the  remaining  units  chosen  at  the  400 
level  or  higher.  In  exceptional  circumstances  a thesis  may  replace  some 
of  the  400  level  course  requirements. 

Each  student  writing  a Master’s  Thesis  will  be  required  to  defend  the 
Thesis  in  an  oral  examination  consistent  with  the  format  given  in  the 
University  Regulations.  Any  non-thesis  student  also  shall  have  a final 
oral  examination:  the  student  must  submit  a written  project  report  or 
research  essay  deriving  from  one  or  more  of  the  courses  taken,  normally 
Directed  Studies,  Computer  Science  581.  This  document  will  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  final  oral  examination,  which  will  also  cover  the  material  in 
a core  of  three  courses  to  be  chosen  by  the  student’s  Supervisory 
Committee  in  consultation  with  the  student. 


NOTE:  These  are  minimum  requirements,  and  additional  work  may  be 
required  of  individual  students. 

A graduate  student  is  governed  by  the  Departmental  and  University 
regulations  in  force  at  the  time  of  his  initial  graduate  registration. 


Faculty  and  Fields  of  Research 

Ian  Barrodale,  Ph.D. 

(Liverpool) 


Ernest  Chang,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 


R.  Nigel  Horspool,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Michael  Levy,  Ph.D. 
(Waterloo) 


Jon  C.  Muzio,  Ph.D. 
(Nottingham) 


D.  DaleOlesky,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 


Scientific  Programming  Ap- 
plications, Numerical  Analysis, 
Operations  Research. 

Decentralized  Algorithms, 
Telidon  Systems,  Medical  Ap- 
plications. 

Compilers,  operating  systems. 

Abstract  Data  Types, 
Programming  Languages, 
Programming  Environments. 

Fault  Detection,  Fault  Tolerant 
Computing,  Multiple-Valued 
Systems. 

Numerical  Analysis,  Linear 
Algebra. 
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l)nvid  1..  Pumas.  Ph.l). 
(('umt'Kir) 

Frank  D.K,  Rolrerts,  Ph.l). 
(Liverpix)!) 

P'rank  Huskey,  Ph.l). 

(Calif. , San  Diego) 


Software  Kngineering. 

Numerical  Analysis,  Operations 
Research. 

Combinatorial  Algorithms. 


Gholamali  Shoja,  I).  Phil. 
(Sus.sex) 


William  W.  Wadge,  Ph.D. 
(Calif. -Berkeley) 


Communication  Between  Tasks  in 
Distributed  M ultiprocessur 
Systems. 

Dataflow,  nonprocedural 
languages,  semantics  — data 
types,  symbolic  logic. 


ECONOMICS 


The  Department  of  Economics  offers  courses  of  study  in  applied 
ec-onomics  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  program  is 
designed  to  provide  students  with  the  analytical  expertise  and  practical 
knowledge  to  excel  in  positions  in  research  and  analysis  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors  of  the  economy.  Areas  of  c^jncentration  are  available 
in;  Regional  Economics,  Urban  Economics,  Methodology  of  Applied 
Economics,  International  Trade,  Economic  Development,  Public 
Finance,  Economic  History,  Human  Resources  (including  Labour 
Economics,  Health  Economics,  Education  Economics,  the  Economics  of 
Crime),  Natural  Resource  and  Environmental  Economics, 
Econometrics,  Applied  Mathematics  in  Economics,  Monetary  Policy, 
Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy,  and  other  areas  which  may 
be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

Admission 

An  undergraduate  degree  in  Economics  or  its  equivalent,  with  at  least 
a B average  in  the  last  two  years  leading  to  the  degree,  is  required  for 
admission.  Applicants  must  have  mastered  basic  techniques  of 
mathematics  and  statistics  and  have  demonstrated  competence  in 
economic  theory  and  applied  areas.  Students  with  insufficient 
background  in  economics  will  normally  be  required  to  complete  a 
"qualifying  year”  prior  to  admission  to  the  M.A.  program.  Students  with 
an  acceptable  economics  background  but  deficient  in  mathematics  or 
statistics  would  normally  be  required  to  enrol  in  Economics  504A  and  B, 
Mathematical  Methods  for  Economists.  (Economics  504A  and  B are 
offered  during  Registration  Week  and  during  the  first  week  of  fall 
classes.)  The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and/or  the  Graduate  Adviser 
may  require  any  student  to  complete  the  Graduate  Record  Exams 
(GRE);  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  must  comply  with 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  requirements  for  competency  in  English 
(i.e.,  TOEFL  may  be  required). 


are  jointly  supervised  by  the  employer  and  the  Economics  Department 
and  are  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  student’s  program.  Research 
undertaken  during  the  work  period  is  intended  to  provide  the  basis  for 
the  student's  thesis. 


Research 

Money  and  Banking;  Economics 
of  Crime;  Price  Theory. 


Faculty  and  Major  Areas  of 

Kenneth  L.  Avio,  Ph.D. 
(Purdue) 

Leo  1.  Bakony,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

Robert  L.  Bish,  Ph.D. 
(Indiana) 


Robert  V.  Cherneff,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

James  Cutt,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 


A.R.  Dobell,  Ph  D. 
(M.l.T.) 


Donald  G.  Ferguson,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 


Econometrics;  Macroeconomic 
theory. 

Public  Choice  Theory;  Sub- 
national Government 

Organization;  Coastal  Resources 
Management. 

Macroeconomic  theory;  Monetary 
theory;  International  Trade. 

Public  Finance;  Human  Resources 
Poli(^;  Economic  Development 
and  Planning. 

Public  Policy  Analysis; 
Management  of  the  World 
Economy. 

International  Trade; 

Mathematical  Economics; 
Comparative  Systems. 


Program 

The  M.A.  in  Economics  is  a program  requiring  a minimum  of  15  units 
which  can  normally  be  completed  in  one  calendar  year.  Sp>ecific 
program  requirements  are  as  follows; 

1.  Successful  completion  of  the  core  program  (6  units),  consisting  of 
Economics  500,  501,  545  and  555,  and  Economics  570  (no  credit). 

2.  Successful  completion  of  an  additional  4 'A  units  of  courses  (exclusive 
of  Economics  504A/B)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  student’s 
Supervisory  Committee.  Courses  are  normally  chosen  from  the 
naduate  course  offerings  of  the  Department,  but  may  include  up  to 
three  units  of  courses  numbered  at  the  400  level  as  well  as  graduate 
courses  in  other  departments.  Students  are  encouraged  to  apply  to 
individual  instructors  for  Directed  Studies  (Economics  595)  courses. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  a formal  thesis  prospectus. 

4.  Successful  completion  of  a Master’s  thesis.  The  thesis  is  awarded  4*/i 
units. 

Co-operative  Option 

The  co-operative  education  option  extends  the  regular  program  to 
include  at  least  eight  months  of  work  in  government  or  industry.  The 
option  provides  a unique  opportunity  not  only  to  ’learn  and  earn’  but 
also  to  gain  practical  experience  in  applied  economics.  The  work  periods 


J.  Colin  H.  Jones,  Ph.D. 
(Queen’s) 

Leonard  Laudadio,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 


Izzud-Din  Pal,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 


Malcolm  Rutherford,  Ph.D. 
(Durham) 


Joseph  Schaafsma,  Ph.D. 
fToronto) 

John  A.  Schofield,  Ph.D. 
(Simon  Fraser) 

William  D.  Walsh,  Ph.D. 
(Yale) 

Gerald  R.  Walter,  Ph.D. 
(California) 


Industrial  organization; 
Microeconomic  theory. 

Microeconomic  theory;  En- 
vironmental economics;  Industrial 
organization. 

International  Trade;  Economic 
development;  Microeconomic 
theory. 

History  of  economic  thought; 
Methodology;  Resource 
Economics. 

Statistics;  Public  finance. 

Regional  Economics;  Benefit/Cost 
Theory. 

Labour  economics. 

Urban  economics.  Resources, 
Economic  doctrine. 


EDUCATION 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  Faculty  of  Education  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  the  following  areas: 

Educational  Psychology 

— Learning  and  Development 

— Measurement,  Evaluation  and  Computer  Applications  in 
Education 

— Counselling  Psychology  in  Education 

— Special  Education 
Educational  Administration 


Curriculum  and  Instruction 
— Lanprage  Arts;  Elementary  and  Secondary' 

— Mathematics 
— Music 

— Physical  Education 
— Science 
— Social  Studies 

In  addition  to  the  usual  admission  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies,  individual  departments  may  require  relevant 
professional  experience. 
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MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Faculty  also  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Education  in  the  following  areas: 

Art  Education 

Curriculum  Studies 

Educational  Administration 

Language  Arts:  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical  Education 
School  Counselling 
Science 

Secondary  Reading 
Social  Studies 
Special  Education 

The  general  regulations  for  this  degree  are  as  follows: 

(i)  The  Master  of  Education  degree  will  require  at  least  18  units  of 
course  work,  of  which  no  more  than  six  units  may  be  at  the  300  and 
400  level.  A comprehensive  final  examination,  (written  and/or  oral) 
will  be  reouired.  A Project  in  research  and/or  curriculum  develop- 
ment may  oe  required  as  determined  by  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

(ii)  The  usual  admission  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
should  be  met  and,  in  addition,  applicants  must  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  successful  relevant  professional  experience. 

However,  applicants  who  do  not  meet  the  normal  admission 
requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  may  be  granted 
conditional  admission  to  the  M.Ed.  program,  provided  the  ap- 
plicant: 

(a)  holds  a recognized  bachelor’s  degree 

(b)  has  successful  relevant  professional  experience  for  a minimum  of 
five  years  as  attested  to  by  at  least  two  supervisors  of  the  ap- 
plicant’s work 

(c)  is  recommended  for  admission  by  the  Faculty  of  Education  and 
approved  by  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Formal  admission  to  the  M.Ed.  proCTam  for  conditionally-admitted 
students  will  be  granted  to  those  who  achieve  a B average,  with  no  grade 
less  than  a B-  on  the  first  nine  units  of  work  in  the  program. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Faculty  also  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
Educational  Psychology  and  Language  Arts. 

ADMISSION  DEADLINES 

The  Faculty  of  Education  will  observe  the  following  deadlines  for 
initial  applications  to  all  programs: 

February  15: 

For  applicants  seeking  Scholarships  and  Fellowships.  (In  the  event 
of  enrolment  limitations,  preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  meeting 
this  deadline.) 

March  31: 

For  applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  following  Summer  Session. 

May  31: 

For  applicants  seeking  admission  in  September  of  the  following 
Winter  Session. 

October  15: 

For  applicants  seeking  admission  in  January  of  the  current  Winter 
Session.  (Not  all  departments  admit  students  in  January.) 


Faculty  and  Areas  of  Research 

Sheilah  M.  Allen,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

Robert  D.  Armstrong,  Ed.D. 
(California) 


Daniel  G.  Bachor,  Ph.D. 
/Toronto) 


Secondary  reading;  English 
education;  teacher  training. 

Language  in  the  elementary 
school;  the  development  of 
writing  abilities;  the  teaching  of 
grammar. 

Children  with  learning  problems; 
instruction  for  exceptional 
children. 


Robert  D.  Bell,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 


Ian  L.  Bradley,  Ed.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

I.K.  Burbank,  Ed.D. 
(Utah  Stute) 


J.C.  Cawood,  M.F.A. 
(Gto) 

Gerald  A.  Carr,  Ph.D. 
(Stellenbosch) 


Rey  A.  Carr,  Ph.D. 
(California) 


David  J.  Chabassol,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Franklin  E.  Churchley,  Ed.D. 
(Columbia) 


Martin  L.  Collis,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 


William  K.  Cross,  Ed.D. 
(Washington  State) 

David  Docherty,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 


John  A.  Downing,  Ph.D.,  D.Lit. 
(London) 


John  D.  Eckerson,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 


Peter  O.  Evans,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


M.  Honore  France,  Ed.D. 
(Massachusetts) 


Cary  F.  Goulson,  Ed.D. 
(’Toronto) 


John  F.  Hall,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon  State) 


W.  John  Harker,  Ed.D. 
(British  Columbia) 


C.  Brian  Harvey,  Ph.D. 
(Ohio  State) 


Geoffrey  G.  Hett,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 


Secondary  school  physical 
education;  athletic  injuries;  aging 
and  physical  activity. 

Aural  and  visual  discrimination  in 
music;  Canadian  music. 

Methodology  in  teaching 
Mathematics;  curriculum 
development  in  elementary 
mathematics;  measurement  of 
math  attitudes. 

Curriculum  development  in 
elementary  art  education. 

Historical  and  comparative 
physical  education.  Biochemical 
Analysis  — Gymnastics  and  Track 
and  Field. 

Preventive  counselling;  com- 
munication skills;  learning  styles; 
peer  counselling. 

Adolescence;  attitudes,  opinions 
and  problem  areas. 

Music  curriculum  development, 
elementary  and  secondary;  early 
childhood  music;  piano  in  music 
education. 

Theory  and  practice  of  physical 
fitness  and  fitness  testing;  human 
response  to  hypothermia  and 
exercise  stress. 

Social  studies  methodology; 
teacher  education. 

Motor  development  and 
maturation;  acquisition  of  motor 
skills;  curriculum  development. 

Psychology  of  reading;  children’s 
language  and  thought;  cross- 
cultural  exjjeriments/comparative 
education. 

Sports  medicine;  adapted  and/or 
special  physical  education;  human 
response  to  thermal  stress. 


The  nature  and  development  of 
language  abilities;  the  develop- 
ment of  word  meaning;  computers 
in  education. 

Career  and  vocational  coun- 
selling; cross-cultural  counselling; 
gerontology  and  counselling. 

Secondary  history  methodology; 
history  of  education. 


History  of  science;  ecology  and 
outdoor  education. 


English  education;  reading 
education. 


Helplessness  in  children  and 
adolescents;  manifest  needs  in 
counsellors;  learning  and 
development. 

Teacher  education;  behavioural 
counselling;  special  education. 
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(;«H)ffreyS.  M.A. 

(V'ictoriu) 

Christopher  K.  Ilodgkinsoii,  Kd. 
(British  C\)lutnbia) 


Bruce  L.  Howe,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

John  J.  Jackson,  Ph.D. 
(Aloerta) 


Terry  D.  Johnson,  Ed.D. 
(British  Columbia) 


A.  Richard  King,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 

Donald  W. Knowles,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


Arthur  Kratzmann,  Ph.D. 
(Chicago) 

Werner  W.  Liedtke,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Yvonne  M.  Martin-Newcombe, 
Ph.D.  (McGill) 

Geoffrey  P.  Mason,  Ph.D. 
(Washington  State) 


Margie  I.  Mayfield,  Ph.D. 
(Minnesota) 

Nonna  I.  Mickelson,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 


Walter  Muir,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


Peter  I.  Murphy,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


Antoinette  A.  Oberg,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


Lloyd  O.  Ollila,  Ph  D. 
(Minnesota) 


Arthur  V.  Olson,  Ed.D. 
(Boston) 


Ma^  M.  O’Sullivan,  Ph.D. 
(Ohio  State) 


Edward  E.  Owen,  Ph.D. 
(Edinburgh) 


Art  curriculum;  aesthetic 
judgmental  prtK-e.ss. 

Educational  administration: 
values  and  organization;  theory, 
philosophy  of  administration; 
Philosophy;  values  education, 
policy  analysis,  organizational 
analysis. 

Sport  psycholow;  curriculum 
development;  children's  play. 

Administration;  psycho-social 
aspects  of  physical  education, 
recreation  and  sport. 

Children's  literature; 
psycholinguistic  approaches  to 
reading  instruction;  reading 
comprenension. 

Socio-cultural  variables  in 
educational  processes. 

Developmental  psychology; 
children’s  imaginative  abilities; 
children’s  responses  to  life  crises. 

The  governance  of  education. 

Elementary  mathematics;  early 
childhood  education. 

Organization  theory;  supervision 
and  evaluation. 

Measurement  and  evaluation  of 
student  achievement,  educational 
programs,  moral  development, 
computer  applications  in 
education. 

Early  childhood  education  and 
language  arts. 

The  nature  and  development  of 
reading  abilities;  teacher 
education;  computers  in 
education. 

Learning;  measurement;  com- 
puter applications. 

Organizational  change  and 
development;  organizational 
theory. 


Gurriculum  theory;  curriculum 
design,  development  and 
evaluation;  naturalistic  modes  of 
inquiry. 

Early  learning;  developmental 
and  remedial  reading. 


Reading;  developmental  and 
administration/supervision  of  the 
reading  program. 

The  behavioural  analysis  of 
teaching  (preservice  and  in- 
service)  . 

Geographic  education;  social 
studies  methodology;  curriculum 
theory  and  development. 


R.  Vance  I’eavy,  D.Ed. 
(Oregon) 


Geoffrey  D.  Potter,  Ph.D. 
(Sheffield) 

Roger  A.  Ruth,  Ph.D. 
(Galifornia,  Berkeley) 

Marion  A.  Small,  M.Ed. 
(Western  Washington) 

George  H.  Steggles,  M.A. 
(British  Golumbia) 


David  R.  Stronck,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon  State) 


Hugh  Taylor,  Ed.D. 
(Washington  State) 


Paul  F.  Thomas,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 


Heniy  G.  Timko,  Ed.D. 
(Illinois) 

Beverly  A.  Timmons,  D.Ed. 
(Oregon) 

Ronald  E.  Tinney,  Ph.D. 
(Minnesota) 

Margaret  M.  Travis,  D.Ed. 
(Oregon) 

H.  David  Turkington,  Ed.D. 
(Washington  State) 


Max  R.  Uhlemann,  Ph.D. 
(Golorado  State) 


Geraldine  H.  Van  Gyn,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

James  H.  Vance,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Margery  M.  Vaughan,  Ed.D. 
(Georgia) 


Howard  A.  Wenger,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Richard  L.  Williams,  Ph.D. 
(Washington  State) 

Larry  D.  Yore,  Ph.D. 
(Minnesota) 

William  M.  Zuk,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 


Transpersonal  psychology;  adult 
counselling;  existential  orientation 
in  counselling;  creativity  and 
counselling. 

Educational  technology. 

Ghildren’s  verbal  associations; 
social  class  differences  in  learning. 

Art  education;  curriculum 
development;  methodology. 

Design  of  teacher  education 
programs;  integration  of  art  with 
other  subject  areas  at  the 
elementary  level;  audio  visual 
teaching  materials. 

Science  and  health  education; 
environmental  and  outdoor 
education. 

Innovations  in  grading,  grade 
contract,  criterion-referenced 
CTades;  classroom,  school,  and 
district  testing  programs. 

Geography  methods;  in- 
ternational development 
education;  adult  education; 
transpersonal  and  depth 
psychology;  qualitative, 
phenomenological  and  action 
research;  metaphoric  con- 
sciousness in  relation  to  values 
education;  quantitative  methods 
for  geography  teachers. 

Perceptual  skills  in  beginning 
reading. 

Delayed  auditory  feedback; 
stuttering;  analysis  of  speech. 

Learning  disabilities;  relationships 
and  communication  skills. 

Elementary  art  education. 

Elementary  and  secondary  school 
physical  education;  curriculum 
development. 

Gompetency-based  training  of 
professional  and  para-professional 
counsellors;  interviewing 
strategies;  environmental 
assessment;  stress  in  the  classroom. 

Motor  learning  and  development; 
motor  control;  human  movement. 

Mathematics  education. 


Musical  creativity;  music 
curriculum. 


Physiology  of  sport  and  fitness. 


Elementary  science;  measurement 
and  evaluation;  metric  education. 

Science  education;  teacher 
supervision  and  evaluation. 

Gross-cultural,  early  childhood 
and  art  education. 
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ENGLISH 


The  Department  of  English  offers  the  M.A.  degree,  in  Endish, 
Canadian,  American,  and  Commonwealth  Literature.  All  candidates 
for  the  degree  must  meet  all  the  general  requirements  of  the  University  of 
Victoria  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  as  well  as  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  English. 

Although  the  Department  is  authorized  to  offer  the  Ph.D.,  applicants 
for  this  degree  are  not  being  accepted  at  the  present  time. 

All  applicants  must  have  achieved  at  least  a high  second  class  standing 
(normally  a B + average)  in  the  final  two  years  of  their  uiidernaduate 
work.  With  a good  Honours  B.A.,  or  a strong  major  in  English,  a full- 
time student  could  normally  expect  to  finish  tne  M.A.  within  one 
calendar  year.  A part-time  student,  or  one  who  is  required  to  make  up 
course  work  at  the  undergraduate  level,  would  normally  need  at  least 
two  years  for  completion  of  the  degree.  A total  of  at  least  15  units  of 
credit  is  required.  Half  year  seminars  carry  1 Vs  units  of  credit.  The  thesis 
is  valued  at  7Vt  units.  Proficiency  in  reading  a language  other  than 
English  must  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  a written  test. 

The  Department  offers  two  programs,  of  equal  status,  leading  to  the 
M.A.  degree: 

1 . Thesis  option 

(a)  5 courses  (1  Vs  units  each),  one  of  which 
is  English  500 

(b)  thesis  (7  Vs  units) 


= 7 Vs  units 
= 7 Vs  unit* 
15  units 


Non-thesis  option 

(a)  8 courses  (1  Vs  units  each) 

(b)  Comprehensive  exam  (English  598,  3 units) 


= 12  units 
« 3 units 
15  units 


The  course  of  study  for  each  individual  M.A.  candidate  will  be 
determined  by  the  Director  of  English  Graduate  Studies  in  consultation 
with  the  student  and  his  supervisory  committee.  Transfer  is  possible 
from  one  proCTam  to  the  other,  except  in  cases  where  a student  has  been 
asked  to  withdraw. 


A departmental  guide,  A Handbook  for  Graduate  Students,  is 
a^  ailable  on  request. 


Faculty  and  Areas  of  Interest 

Lionel  Adey,  Ph.D. 

(Leicester) 

William  Benzie,  Ph.D. 
(Aberdeen) 

Edward  I.  Berry,  Ph.D. 

(Calif. , Berkeley) 


Michael  R.  Best,  Ph.D. 
(Adelaide) 


Thomas  R.  Cleary,  Ph.D. 
(Princeton) 

Charles  Doyle,  Ph.D. 
(Auckland) 

Anthony  S.G.  Edwards,  Ph.D. 
(London) 

Diane  Edwards,  Ph.D. 
(Princeton) 

Anthony  B.  England,  Ph.D. 
(Yale) 

Mel  D Faber,  Ph.D. 

(Calif.,  Los  Angeles) 

George  H.  Forbes,  Phil.  M., 
(Toronto) 


19th  century  British  literature. 


18th  century  rhetoric,  belles 
lettres. 

Shakespeare,  Renaissance 
literature. 


Renaissance  drama  and 
Shakespeare,  Elizabethan  popular 
culture. 

Restoration  and  18th  century 
literature. 

Modern  poetry  and  p>oetics. 
Modernism . 

15th  and  16th  century  English 
literature  and  bibliography. 

Renaissance  literature,  Anglo- 
Irish  literature. 

Early  18th  and  early  19th  century 
British  literature. 

Shakespeare;  literature  and 
psychology. 

Milton,  romantic  poetry. 


Bryan  N.S.  Gooch,  Ph.D. 
(London) 

Patrick].  Grant,  D.  Phil. 
(Sussex) 

John  G.  Hayman,  Ph.D. 
(Northwestern) 

Anthony  W.  Jenkins,  Ph.D. 
(Calif. , Berkeley) 

Patricia  Koster,  Ph.D. 
(London) 

Burton  O.  Kurth,  Ph.D. 
(Calif. , Berkeley) 

Robert  G.  Lawrence,  Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) 

Rov  F.  Leslie,  Ph.D. 
(Manchester) 


Samuel  L.  Macey,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 


Judith  I.  Mitchell,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


Victor  A.  Neufeldt,  Ph.D. 
(Illinois) 

Colin  J.  Partridge,  Ph.D. 
(Nottingham) 


Constance  M.  Rooke,  Ph.D. 
(North  Carolina) 

Robert  M.  Schuler,  Ph.D. 
(Colorado) 


Stephen  A.C.  Scobie,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 


Terry  G.  Sherwood,  Ph.D. 
(Calif. , Berkeley) 

Herbert  F.  Smith,  Ph.D. 
(Rutgers) 

Nelson  C.  Smith,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 


Henry  E.  Summerfield,  M.  Litt. 
(Durham) 

Re^nald  C.  Terry,  Ph.D. 
(London) 

David  S.  Thatcher,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

John].  Tucker,  Ph.D. 

(Toronto) 

Bruce  E.  Wallis,  Ph.D. 
(Princeton) 

Trevor  L.  Williams,  Ph.D. 

(W  ales) 


17th  and  18th  century  British 
literature;  relationship  between 
poetry  and  music. 

Renaissance  literature. 


18th  and  19th  century  British 
literature. 

Late  medieval  literature.  Modern 
drama. 

18th  century  literature. 


Renaissance  literature  and  drama. 


Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama, 
Canadian  literature. 

Old  and  Middle  English 
literature,  history  of  the  English 
language. 

Restoration  and  18th  century 
British  literature,  relations  bet- 
ween literature  and  technology. 

Composition  and  technical 
writing,  19th  century  British 
literature. 

19th  century  British  literature. 

19th  and  20th  century  American 
literature.  Commonwealth 
literature. 

20th  century  American  fiction, 
women  in  literature. 

Renaissance  17th  century  English 
literature,  relations  between 
literature  and  science. 

Canadian  literature,  20th  centur\’ 
British  literature,  Scottisn 
literature,  studies  in  the 
relationships  between  poetry  and 
the  other  arts. 

Renaissance  literature. 


19th  century  American  literature. 


19th  century  British  fiction, 

American  and  Canadian 
literature,  the  novel. 

18th  and  20th  century  British 

literature. 

19th  century  British  literature. 
Modern  drama. 

Modern  British  literature. 

Lin^istics  and  critical  theory, 

Mooern  and  Medieval  poetry. 

18th  and  19th  century  British 

literature. 

20th  century  British  literature  and 
political/historical  background. 
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FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 


The  Department  of  French  Language  and  Literature  will  consider 
applications  for  the  M.A.  program  in  French  from 

(a)  students  having  graduated  with  a B,  A.  (Major)  in  French; 

(b)  students  with  equivalent  qualifications. 

The  B.A,  (Major)  in  F'rench  consists  of  a minimum  of  fifteen  units  of 
senior  undergraduate  course  work  in  French,  three  of  which  are 
represented  by  French  302  (advanced  grammar  and  composition,  in- 
troduction to  stylistics)  or  its  equivalent.  Students  who  have  not  included 
French  402  (aovanced  language  course  in  modern  French  usage)  or  its 
equivalent  in  their  Major  must  take  this  course  in  addition  to  the  nine 
units  of  course  work  stipulated  in  (b)  below.  In  general,  students  who 
wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  M.A.  program  will  have  obtained  a minimum 
grade  point  average  of  6.50  in  the  French  courses  numbered  302  and 
above,  which  formed  their  Major. 

The  M.A.  program  shall  consist  of  a minimum  of  fifteen  units  of 
graduate  credit: 

(a)  a thesis  in  French  of  approximately  twenty-five  thousand  words, 
worth  six  units  of  credit; 

(b)  nine  units  of  course  work,  three  of  which  may  be  drawn  from  courses 
in  French  offered  at  the  senior  undergraduate  level. 

The  thesis  topic  selected  by  the  candidate  must  have  the  approval  both 
of  the  supervisory  committee  and  the  M.A.  committee  of  the  French 
Department.  This  regulation  also  applies  to  any  substantial  change  from 
the  approved  topic  \»mich  the  candidate  may  wish  to  make  in  the  course 
of  his  research. 

Candidates  are  required  to  possess  a reading  knowledge  of  English.  In 
addition,  candidates  must  satisfy  the  Department  that  they  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  another  approved  language,  in  addition  to  French 
and  English. 


Faculty  and  Areas  of  Interest 

Olivier  M.  Abrioux,  Ph.D. 
(Aberdeen) 


Jeanne  E.  Adam,  D.  de  lifecycle 
(Bordeaux) 

Barrington  F.  Beardsmore,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

John  C.E.  Greene,  D.  de  I’Univ. 
(Grenoble) 

David  A.  Griffiths,  D.  de  TUniv. 
(Paris) 

Elaine  Limbrick,  D.  de  lifecycle 
(Poitiers) 

Jo-Ann  E.  McEachern,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Danielle  Thaler,  Ph.D. 

(Toronto) 


Thuong  V uong-Riddick, 

D.  de  file  cycle 
(Paris-Sorbonne) 

Jennifer  R.  Waelti-Walters,  Ph.D. 
(London) 


f7th  Century  French  Literature 
and  History  of  Ideas;  20th 
Century  French  Literature  to 
1950. 

P'rench-North  African  Literature. 
Medieval  P'rench  Literature. 


19th  Century  French  Literature. 


19th  Century  French  Literature. 

Montaigne;  16th  Century  French 
Literature  and  History'  of  Ideas. 

18th  Century  French  Literature 
and  History  of  Ideas. 

19th  Century  French  Literature, 
Children’s  Literature  and 
Problems  of  Traaslation. 

French-Canadian  Literature. 


Butor,  Le  Cldzio,  20th  Century 
Novel  and  Women’s  Writing. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The  Department  of  Geography  offers  courses  of  study  and  research 
leading  to  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Individual  programs  may  be 
arranged  in  economic,  urban,  resources,  physical  and  regional 
geography  with  emphasis  on  Canada,  especially  Western  Canada,  and 
the  Pacific  Basin. 

Admission  to  the  Departmental  graduate  program  is  normally  granted 
only  to  those  students  having  honours  or  major  degrees  witn  first  or 
second  class  standing  in  geography  (at  least  a B average).  Students  from 
the  British  Isles,  for  example,  are  expected  to  have  obtained  at  least  an 
upper  second  class  honours  degree.  A promising  student  lacking  such 
qualifications  may  be  allowed  to  make  up  this  deficiency,  being  required 
to  register  as  an  unclassified  student. 


Studies.  The  attention  of  students  is  drawn  to  the  departmental  closing 
date  for  applications,  March  31 . Completed  applications  and  supporting 
documents  must  be  available  for  consideration  by  the  Department  on,  or 
prior  to,  that  date. 


Faculty  and  Research  Interests 

Gerald  M.  Barber,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Philip  Dearden,  Ph.D. 

(Victoria) 


Urban;  Transportation;  Quan- 
titative Analysis;  Economic. 

Resources;  Biogeography; 
Recreational. 


Program  of  Study 

Acceptance  into  the  graduate  program  requires  attendance  at  formal 
courses  and  the  presentation  and  defence  of  a thesis  or  dissertation. 
Normally  12  units  of  course  work  are  required  together  with  15  units  of 
thesis  work  to  give  a total  of  27  units  for  the  M.A.  degree.  The  Depart- 
ment offers  a flexible  Ph.D.  degree  program  basra  on  a student’s 
academic  background  and  standing.  Each  student,  however,  will  be 
required  to  complete  a minimum  of  14  units  of  graduate  course  credit 
and  a dissertation  assessed  to  a minimum  of  24  units.  Credit  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  transferable  from  other  graduate  institutions;  each  case 
would  be  assessed  individually,  A student  normally  should  expect  to 
spend  two  years  of  academic  work  to  obtain  a Master’s  degree.  Doctoral 
candidates  are  required  to  spend  two  years  in  attendance  and  normally 
complete  the  program  in  three  years.  All  graduate  students  are  required 
to  complete  Geography  500,  522,  and  523  as  part  of  their  program. 

The  department  participates  in  the  Cooperative  Education  Program 
of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  Under  this  program  a newly 
registered  student  spends  the  first  year  of  his  program  on  course  work. 
The  second  year  is  spent  working  at  a paid  research  related  position  in 
either  industry  or  government.  The  third  year  the  student  returns  to  the 
University  to  complete  his  research,  and  write  and  defend  his  thesis.  The 
co-op  nrogram  is  open  to  both  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  and  normally 
extends  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  degree  by  one  year.  While  the 
University  will  make  every  effort  to  place  students  in  suitable  research 
positions,  it  cannot  guarantee  that  every  student  can  be  accommodated. 

Enquiries  concerning  the  graduate  program  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Graduate  Studies  Adviser,  Department  of  Geography.  Application 
forms  for  admission,  which  include  the  indication  of  need  for  financial 
assistance  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 


Michael  C.R.  Edgell,  Ph.D. 
(Birmingham) 

Charles N.  Forward,  Ph.D. 
(Clark) 

Harold  D.  Foster,  Ph.D. 
(London) 


Patricia  P.  Gilmartin,  Ph.D. 
(Kansas) 

David  C.-Y.  Lai,  Ph.D. 

(London) 

Malcolm  A.  Micklewright,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

Peter  E.  Murphy,  Ph.D. 

(Ohio  State) 


J.  Douglas  Porteous,  Ph.D. 
(Hull) 

William  M.  Ross,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

W.R.  Derrick  Sewell,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 


Physical:  Biogeography;  Land- 

scape Evaluation;  Australia. 

Urban:  Port  Functions;  Urban 
Historical;  Canada. 

Physical:  Applied  Geomor- 

phologj';  Hydrology;  Natural 
Hazards;  Renewable  Energy. 

Cartography;  Physical 
Geography;  Exploration  and 
Discovery'. 

East  Asia:  Hong  Kong;  Overseas 
Chinese;  China;  Industrial: 
Urban. 

Economic;  Regional  Planning  and 
Development. 

Urban:  Community'  Planning; 

Tourist  Management;  Quan- 
titative. 

Urban  Planning:  Behavioural, 

Humanistic;  Latin  America. 

Resources;  Political;  Legal; 
Coastal  Management;  Fisheries. 

Resources:  Policy  Analysis;  Water; 
Energy;  Behavioural. 
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Stanton  E.  Tuller.  Ph.D. 
(Calif.,  Los  Angeles) 


Physical:  Climatology;  Heat  Colin  J.B.  Wood,  Ph.D. 

Balance;  Japan.  (McMaster) 


Rudolf  Wikkramatileke,  Ph.D. 
(London) 


Asia:  South  and  Southeast  Asia; 
Economic  and  Cultural. 


Resources:  Conflict  Resolution; 

Economic;  Land. 


HISTORY 


The  Department  of  History  offers  two  programs  leading  to  the  M.A. 
degree  by:  (1)  thesis  option,  and  (2)  non-thesis  option.  Subject  to  the 
admission  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  admisssion 
to  either  program  normally  requires  a Bachelor's  degree  with  a 
minimum  overall  average  of  B -t-  (75%  or  high  Second  Class),  or  a 
Bachelor's  degree  with  a minimum  average  of  A-  (80%  or  First  Class)  in 
the  final  year’s  work.  A candidate  with  background  deficiencies  in 
history  may  be  required  to  register  for  a year  as  a qualifying  graduate 
student  before  being  admitted  to  a degree  program. 

Thesis  Option 

A student  electing  the  thesis  option  will  write  a thesis  of  approximately 
50,000  words,  and  must  successfully  defend  this  thesis  in  an  oral 
examination.  During  the  student’s  first  year  in  the  program,  progress  in 
the  thesis  will  be  evaluated  through  history  598(3),  Thesis  Tutorial, 
which  will  require  either  a research  report  or  bibliographic  essay,  as 
determined  by  the  supervisory  committee.  The  student  will  also  be 
required  to  complete  a graduate  seminar  in  historiography  (History  5001. 
Facilities  are  available  Tor  thesis  work  in  Canadian  history  (particularly 
British  Columbia,  Western  Canadian  and  Canadian  military  history), 
and  limited  topics  in  other  areas,  such  as  intellectual,  diplomatic, 
British,  and  Western  American  history.  The  University’s  MePherson 
Library  has  holdings  in  excess  of  one  million  volumes,  and  graduate 
students  may  also  be  granted  aceess  to  the  Provincial  Library  and  Ar- 
chives, which  include  notable  manuscript  collections  relating  to  western 
Canada  and  the  northwestern  United  States. 

Non-Thesis  Option 

A student  electing  the  non-thesis  option  will  seleet  two  fields  from  the 
following  areas:  American  History,  British  History,  Canadian  History, 
European  History,  and  Asian  History.  Alternatively,  his  two  fields  may 
be  chosen  thematically  rather  than  geographically  from  such  studies  as 
intellectual,  social,  diplomatic,  military,  or  urban  history. 

Two  members  of  the  Department,  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Graduate  Adviser,  will  constitute  the  student’s  “field  eommittee”  in  each 
of  his  two  selected  areas,  and  one  of  the  two  will  serve  as  the  supervisor 
in  each  field.  Each  field  committee  will  draw  up  a bibliography  of 
required  readings,  meet  with  the  student  periodically,  and  set  a written 
field  examination  of  three  hours  duration  that  will  be  graded  by  at  least 
two  members  of  the  Department.  Field  eommittees  will  normally  be 
established  in  September,  and  the  student  will  write  the  examination  in 
the  following  April. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  meet  with  the  field  supervisor  on  a 
regular  basis  — at  least  once  a month  — during  the  winter  session.  Part- 
time  students  mav  prepare  one  field  per  year  but  are  reminded  that  they 
will  be  examined  in  both  fields  in  the  final  oral  examination.  Students 
who  obtain  a 5.00  grade  point  average  but  who  obtain  less  than  B 
standing  in  History  ,500  may  one  time  only  repeat  History  500. 

The  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  write  an  extended  research 
paper  of  approximately  12,000  words.  Normallv  this  will  be  directed  by 
one  of  the  two  field  supervisors.  The  paper  will  be  read  and  assessed  by 
the  supervisor  giving  the  course  and  two  other  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  student’s  two  field  supervisors  plus  a member  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  from  outside  the  Department  will  comprise  the  student’s  Final 
Examining  Committee.  The  outside  member  will  be  provided  with 
copies  of  the  required  bibliographies  in  both  fields,  as  well  as  a copy  of 
the  extended  research  paper.  After  completing  all  other  requirements, 
the  student  will  be  orally  examined  in  his  competenee  in  his  enosen  fields 
of  history  by  the  Final  Examining  Committee. 

General 

All  candidates  for  the  M.A.  degree  mu.st  demonstrate  a reading 
knowledge  of  a second  languap  acceptable  to  the  Department  in  order 
to  qualify  for  graduation.  The  level  of  proficiency  expected  will  be 
equivalent  to  a B or  better  in  the  reading  courses  (such  as  French  300, 
German  390  or  equivalent)  offered  by  the  respeetive  language  depart- 
ments. Examinations  will  normally  be  of  two  hours  duration  and  may  be 
written  with  the  aid  of  a dictionary.  They  will  normally  be  administered 
three  times  a year  — in  September  or  October,  March  and  July.  New 
students  are  strongly  urged  to  take  their  language  examination  in  the 
fall,  an  examination  usually  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  term  in 


order  that,  if  necessary,  students  may  enrol  in  a language  course.  Should 
a student  fail  a language  examination,  the  Department  may  require  that 
the  student  take  formal  language  instruction  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  supervising  the  exam  before  writing  another  examination. 

NOTE:  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  sit  their  oral  examinations  until 
they  have  satisfied  this  language  requirement. 

Students  are  normally  admitted  for  study  beginning  in  September  and 
must  complete  all  requirements  by  April  15  to  graduate  in  Mav.  Part- 
time  study  is  permitted,  but  the  aegree  must  be  completed  within  five 
years  of  the  initial  registration. 

Although  there  are  no  formal  residence  requirements,  residence  is 
recommended. 


Faculty  and  Major  Fields  of  Interest 

Peter  A.  Baskerville,  Ph.D. 
(Queen’s) 

Business  history;  pre- 

Confederation. 

Morris  Berman,  Ph.D. 
(John  Hopkins) 

History  of  Science.  History  of 
Mentalities. 

Ralph  C.  Croizier,  Ph.D. 
(Calif.,  Berkeley) 

Modern  China. 

Brian  W.  Dippie,  Ph.D. 
(Texas) 

Intellectual-cultural;  19th 

Century  U.S. 

Chad  M.  Gaffield,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Social  history;  quantitative 
methods;  pre-Confederation. 

Charlotte  S.M.  Girard,  Ph.D. 
(Bryn  Mawr) 

20th  Century  Diplomacy;  Modern 
France;  Canadian  Foreign  Policy. 

James  E.  Hendrickson,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

British  Columbia;  American 
West. 

Sydney  W . J ackm  an , Ph . D . 
(Harvard) 

19th  Century  Britain. 

G.R.  Ian  MacPherson,  Ph.D. 
(Western  Ontario) 

Modern  Canada;  Agrarian;  Co- 
operative History. 

Robert  J.  McCue,  Ph.D. 
(Brigham  Young) 

16th  Century  Europe. 

Angus  G.  McLaren,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

19th  Century  European  Social 
history. 

John  Money,  Ph.D. 
(Cambridge) 

18th  Century  Britain. 

Patricia  E.  Roy,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

Modern  Canada,  British 
Columbia. 

Reginald  H.  Roy,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

Military  and  Strategic  Studies; 
Canada. 

Donald  L.  Senese,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

19th  and  20th  Century  Russia. 

Phyllis  M.  Senese,  Ph.D. 
(York) 

French  Canada. 

W.  George  Shelton,  Ph  D. 
(Pennsylvania) 

Intellectual  History. 

David  A.T.  Stafford,  Ph.D. 
(London) 

20th  Century  Europe. 

E.  Patricia  Tsurumi,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Modern  Japan. 

Wesley  T.  Wooley,  Ph.D. 
(Chicago) 

U.S.  Diplomatic  and  Political 
History. 

Eric  W.  Sager,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia) 

Atlantic  Canada.  Social  and 
Economic  Historv. 
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HISTORY  IN  ART 


Thf  nopurtnifiit  of  History  in  Art  offers  a program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


The  M .A.  program  is  designed  to  be  completed  in  two  years,  although 
in  exceptional  circumstances  the  program  may  be  of  shorter  or  longer 
duration.  In  their  first  year  students  are  required  to  complete  12  units  of 
graduate  c-ourses  in  a variety  of  fields  based  on  the  department's  offerings 
that  year.  History  in  Art  501/502,  the  basic  course  in  methodology  and 
the  history  of  art  history,  must  be  taken  by  all  .students.  In  addition,  if  a 
student  is  primarily  interested  in  Western  art,  he  must  take  at  least  3 
units  in  non-Western  art  (Islamic,  Indian,  South  Asian,  Far  Eastern  or 
Pre-Columbian).  Similarly,  if  a student's  primary  interest  is  in  non- 
Western  art,  at  least  3 units  of  course  work  must  be  taken  in  a field  of 
Western  art  (Byzantine,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  Baroque,  or  Modern). 
The  M.A.  thesis  is  the  focus  of  the  second  year's  work. 


The  Department  recommends  highly  that  entering  graduate  students 
have  a reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  second  language,  preferably 
French  or  German.  If  the  University  offers  courses  in  a language  in- 
dispensable to  their  M.A.  program,  they  should  be  prepared  to  un- 
dertake language  training  in  addition  to  their  normal  course  load.  All 
students  must  fulfill  the  department's  language  requirement,  and  will 
not  be  permitted  to  sit  their  oral  examinations  until  they  have  satisfied 
this  requirement. 


Faculty  and  Research  Interests 

Alan  Cowans,  Ph.D. 

(Princeton) 


Siri  Cunasinghe,  D.U. 

(Paris) 

John  L.  Osborne,  Ph.D. 

(Courtauld  Institute,  London) 

Judith  Patt,  Ph.D. 

(Calif.,  Berkeley) 

Martin  I.  Segger,  M.  Phil. 
(Warburg,  London) 

Elizabeth  Tumasonis,  Ph.D. 

(California,  Berkeley) 

S.  Anthony  Welch,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Charles  R.  Wicke,  Ph.D. 
(Arizona) 


Architectural  history;  North 
American  art  and  architecture; 
[xmular  commercial  arts;  cross- 
cultural  history. 

Buddhist  and  Hindu  art  and 
architecture  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia;  Indian  painting. 

Medieval  and  Byzantine  art 
history';  Byzantine  mosaics. 

Art  and  architectural  history  of 
Far  East  and  Southea.st  Asia. 

British  Columbia  architecture; 
conservation  and  museology; 
Renaissance/Baroque  arts. 

19th  and  20th  Century  Art. 

Iranian  painting;  architecture  of 
Muslim  India;  Islamic  art  and 
architecture. 

Pre-Columbian  Art;  Latin- 
American  Art:  Cross-cultural 

studies. 


LINGUISTICS 


The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  programs  of  study  and  research 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
following  areas: 

1.  Theoretical  Linguistics,  especially  as  this  applies  to  grammatical 
theory,  phonological  theory,  experimental  phonetics, 
psycholinguistics. 

2.  Applied  Linguistics,  especially  as  this  applies  to  Canadian  English, 
dialectologv,  lexicology,  English  for  non-native  speakers,  languages 
of  the  Pacific  Rim,  and  indigenous  languages  of  the  Northwest. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  Department  offers  two  programs,  of  eq^ual  status,  leading  to  the 
M.A.  degree:  (1)  by  course  work  and  thesis,  and  (2)  by  course  work  only. 
Admission  to  either  program  normally  recmires  a Bachelor’s  degree  with 
a minimum  overall  average  of  B -f  in  the  final  year's  work.  A candidate 
with  insufficient  preparation  may  be  required  to  register  for  a year  as  an 
undergraduate  student  or  spend  a year  as  a qualifying  graduate  student 
before  being  admitted  to  a degree  program.  Ordinarily  a student  once 
accepted  into  an  M.A.  program  can  expect  to  take  two  years  to  complete 
it.  For  either  option  mentioned,  a student  will  require  a minimum  of  24 
units  of  credit.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  up  to  six  units  may 
be  taken  at  the  senior  undergraduate  level.  Where  deemed  appropriate, 
up  to  three  units  may  be  taken  in  another  department.  All  candidates  are 
required  to  complete  Linguistics  503,  505,  525,  and  581  (1  l/i  units  each). 
In  addition,  three  units  of  the  following  courses  are  required:  Linguistics 
500  (3),  508  (IVi),  510  (l‘/j)  and  526  (I'/j).  In  order  to  qualify  for 
graduation,  all  students  must  demonstrate  a reading  knowledge  of,  or 
fluency  in,  French  or  some  other  language  acceptable  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Thesis  Option 

This  program  involves  a minimum  of  15  units  of  course  work  plus  9 
units  of  thesis  (599).  Additional  units  of  undergraduate  courses  may  be 
required,  depending  on  the  student's  background. 

Non-Thesis  Option 

A student  electing  the  non-thesis  option  is  required  to  take  24  units  of 
course  work,  subject  to  the  conditions  detailed  above.  Additional  units  of 
undergraduate  courses  may  be  required,  depending  on  the  student's 
background.  The  student  will  be  orally  examined  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
program  on  his  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  Linguistics  based  on  a paper 
be  has  presented  in  Linguistics  581  (Colloquium). 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Department  also  offers  a program  leading  to  the  Ph  D.  degree  in 
Linguistics.  The  normal  expectation  is  that  a student  entering  the 


program  has  an  M.A.  degree.  All  students  are  admitted  on  a provisional 
basis;  the  candidacy  examination  will  be  held  upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a minimum  of  9 units  of  600  level  courses  as  specified  by  the 
Department.  An  acceptable  dissertation  proposal  is  expected  from  the 
Linguistics  690  course.  Students  will  normally  sit  for  candidacy  exams  in 
April  or  December  following  their  entry  into  a Ph.D.  program.  In  the 
case  of  students  planning  fieldwork  in  the  second  year  of  their  propam, 
however,  provision  can  be  made  for  them  to  take  part  of  their  candidacy 
exams  after  such  fieldwork.  In  any  event,  the  candidacy  exams  must  be 
completed  within  24  months  of  entry  into  the  proCTam.  Students  are 
required  to  take  30  units  of  credit  (including  their  dissertation)  beyond 
the  M.A.  degree  for  a Ph.D.  The  minimum  duration  for  a Pn.D. 
program  is  two  calendar  years,  but  in  general  such  a program  will  take 
at  least  three  years  to  complete.  In  order  to  qualify  for  CTaduation,  all 
students  must  demonstrate  a reading  knowledge  of,  or  fluency  in,  two 
lanmages  other  than  English  accept^le  to  the  Department;  one  of  these 
will  normally  be  French. 

Enquiries  concerning  the  graduate  program  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Graduate  Studies  Adviser,  Department  of  Linguistics.  Application  forms 
for  admission  can  be  obtains  directly  from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies. 


Faculty  and  areas  of  interest 

James  Arthurs,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

Barry  F.  Carlson,  Ph.D. 
(Hawaii) 

John  H.  Esling,  Ph.D. 
(Edinburgh) 

Barbara  P.  Harris,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Victoria) 

Thomas  M.  Hess,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 


Thomas  E.  Hukari,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

Joseph  F.  Kess,  Ph.D. 
(Hawaii) 

Geoffrey  N.  O’Grady,  Ph.D. 
(Indiana) 

Henry  J.  Warkentyne,  Ph.D. 
(London) 


Romance  Linguistics;  Syntax; 
Stylistics. 

Wakashan.  Salishan  Languages. 


Applied  Linguistics,  Acoustic 
Phonetics. 

Canadian  English,  English 
Grammar. 

Western  Canadian  Indian 
Lan^ages;  Applied  Linguistics; 
Pacific  Northwest  Mythology. 

Grammatical  Theory,  Phonology, 
and  Western  Canadian  Indian 
Languages. 

Psycholinguistics,  Austronesian 
Languages;  Sociolinguistics. 

Phonology;  Historical  Linguistics; 
Australian  Languages. 

Dialectology,  Applied  Linguistics, 
Acoustic  Phonetics,  and  Japanese. 
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MATHEMATICS 


f he  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  in  Pure  Mathematics, 
Applied  Mathematics,  and  Statistics. 

Potential  graduate  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a Master’s  degree  in 
Mathematics  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

The  student  should  normally  have  the  equivalent  of  an  honours  degree  in 
Mathematics  in  one  of  the  emphasis  areas  as  listed  in  the  Mathematics 
entry  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  A student  without  this 
background  will  be  required  to  make  up  any  deficiency.  In  so  doing,  he 
is  expected  to  obtain  a grade  of  at  least  a B (5.00)  in  each  such  make-up 
course,  and  an  average  of  at  least  B + (6.00)  overall  in  his  make-up 
courses. 

Each  graduate  student  must,  in  addition,  complete  a program  of  study 
consisting  of  a minimum  of  15  units,  made  up  of  either 

(a)  at  least  12  units  at  the  500  level  or  higher,  and  the  remainder  at  the 
400  level  or  higher,  or 

(b)  a thesis  and  8 units  at  the  500  level  or  higher,  and  the  remainder  at 
the  400  level  or  higher. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  a minimum  requirement,  and 
additional  work  may  be  required  of  individual  students. 

It  is  possible,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Graduate  Committee,  for  a student  to  take  directed  studies  (Math  581) 
under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  member. 

A graduate  student  is  governed  by  the  Departmental  regulations  in 
force  at  the  time  of  his  initial  graduate  registration. 

For  each  graduate  student  there  shall  be  a Supervisory  Committee  of 
at  least  three  members  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  from  outside  the  Department.  The  Committee  shall 
recommend  to  the  Department  Chairman  and  then  to  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  a program  of  studies.  For  a thesis  candidate  the 
Committee  shall  examine  the  thesis  and  conduct  a final  oral  examination 
of  the  candidate  on  his  thesis.  For  a non-thesis  candidate  the  Committee 
shall  conduct  both  written  and  an  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  on 
his  discipline.  In  both  cases,  the  final  oral  will  be  chaired  by  the  Dean  of 
Graduate  Studies  or  his  nominee.  The  Committee  m^  conduct  other 
examinations.  The  Department  Chairman  and  the  Committee  shall 
recommend  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  that  a degree  be  awarded 
to  a successful  candidate. 


W.  Keith  Hastings,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Denton  E.  Hewgill,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

Lowell  A.  Hinrichs,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

Albert  Hurd,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 


Bruce  R.  Johnson,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

Walter  P.  Kotorynski,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

David].  Leeming,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Charles  R.  Miers,  Ph.D. 
(Calif. , Los  Angeles) 

Donald].  Miller,  Ph.D. 
(McM  aster) 

Gary  G.  Miller,  Ph.D. 
(Missouri) 

Charles  E.  Murley,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 


Statistics. 

Partial  Differential  Equations. 

Geometry,  Topology. 

Nonstandard  Analysis,  Dynamical 
Systems,  Partial  Differential 
Equations. 

Mathematical  Statistics, 
Probability. 

Differential  Equations. 
Approximation  Theory. 

Functional  Analysis. 

Algebra,  Graph  Theory. 

Topology. 

Homolomcal  Algebra,  Abelian 
Group  Theory. 


Robert  E.  Odeh,  Ph.D.  Statistics. 

(Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology) 


William  I.  Reed,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 


Statistics,  Mathematical 
Bioeconomics. 


James  Riddell,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


Number  theory. 


The  student  is  responsible  for  familiarizing  himself  with  other 
regulations  as  outlined  in  the  University  Calendar  and  the  Brochure  of 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Faculty  and  Fields  of  Research 


Earl  D.  Rogak,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan) 

Marvin  Shinbot,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 


Functional  Analysis,  Partial 
Differential  Equations,  Optimal 
Control. 

Functional  Analysis,  Differential 
Equations,  Applied  Mathematics. 


Stanley  R.  Clark,  Ph.D.  Simulation. 

(Manchester) 


H.  Paul  Smith,  Ph.D. 
(Montana) 


Mathematics  Education,  Com- 
binatorics, Finite  Geometry. 


Ernest].  Cockayne,  Ph.D.  Combinatorics. 

(British  Columbia) 


Ahmed  R.  Sourour,  Ph.D. 
(Illinois) 


Functional  Analysis,  Ojjerator 
Theory. 


Roger  R.  Davidson,  Ph.D.  Statistics. 

(Florida  State) 


Hari  M.  Srivastava,  Ph.D. 
(Jodhpur) 


Analysis,  Applied  Mathematics, 
Mathematical  Physics. 


William  R.  Gordon,  Ph.D.  Linear  and  Multilinear  Algebra. 

(Calif.,  Santa  Barbara) 


Pauline  van  den  Driessche,  Ph.D. 
(Wales) 


Applied  Mathematics,  Dif- 
ferential Equations. 


MUSIC 


All  Masters  programs  in  the  School  of  Music  require  a minimum 
attendance  of  two  winter  sessions  and  at  least  24  units  of  course  credit. 

M.A.  AND  PH.D.  IN  MUSICOLOGY 

Admission 

An  applicant  is  requested  to  send,  along  with  official  transcripts  of 
previous  college  study,  examples  of  his  or  her  work  in  the  field  of  music 
history,  such  as  honours  papers  or  Master’s  thesis,  which  will  be 
returned. 


Language  requirement 

M.A.  A good  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  required 
before  admission.  Applicants  with  a reading  knowledge  of  another 
foreign  language  may  be  accepted  provisionally,  but  must  demonstrate 


their  proiiciency  in  German  and  French  to  the  School  by  December  of 
their  first  year  of  graduate  study  at  the  Univeristy  of  Victoria.  A reading 
knowledge  of  other  foreim  languages  may  be  required  if  necessary  to  the 
applicant’s  intended  field  of  specialization.  Courses  taken  to  fulfill  this 
requirement  are  considered  remedial,  and  units  earned  thereby  will  not 
be  counted  toward  the  course  requirements. 

Ph.D.  Same  requirements  as  above  upon  entering,  but  the  student 
must  also  pass  a reading  examination  in  French  and  German  before 
December  of  his  second  year  of  attendance. 

A reading  knowledge  of  other  foreign  languages  may  be  required  if 
necessary  to  the  applicant’s  intended  field  of  specialization. 

Comprehensive  examinations 

Comprehensive  examinations  in  Theory,  History  and  Musicology  may 
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Ih'  taken  in  l)«-»  intHT  or  April  ol  each  year.  !■  nil-time  M.A.  studeiits  are 
rerniired  to  i-omplete  these  to  the  Sch(x)l  s satisfaction  by  the  end  of  their 
first  year  in  the  program.  Part-time  M.A.  students  will  be  advised  during 
their  first  >ear  in  the  program  when  they  should  ex|)ect  to  complete  these 
examinations. 

Ph.D.  dissertation  prospectus 

A prosijectus  will  be  re<iuired  for  submission  to  the  student’s  super- 
visory committee  and  should  include  (1)  a description  hf  the  research 
situation  in  the  chosen  field  of  study,  including  detailed,  spe^lic 
references  to  existing  published  studies,  their  scope  and  limitations;  (2)  a 
precise  statement  of  the  research  problem  or  problems  upon  which  the 
dis-sertation  is  to  focus,  and  a summary’  of  the  proposed  plan  of  study;  (3) 
a description  of  the  state  of  the  primary  source  materials  and  their 
immediate  availability;  and  (4)  as  an  appendix,  a selected  but  com- 
prehensive bibliography  (preferably  annotated)  of  diTectly  relevant 
books  and  articles. 

M.A.  Thesis 

The  thesis  should  be  completed  during  the  last  term  of  residence. 

Ph.D.  dissertation 

This  should  be  a significant  contribution  to  original  musicology 
research. 

* M.MUS.  IN  COMPOSITION 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  M.Mus.  program  in  Composition 
should  send,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  copies  of  scores  and  tapes  of 
recent  work,  together  with  an  official  transcript  of  previous  study  and 
two  letters  of  reference. 

Upon  admission,  an  individual  course  of  study  will  be  arranged, 
including  private  instruction  in  composition,  and  theoretical  and 
historical  studies.  Opportunities  are  available  to  work  in  the  School’s 
well-equipped  electronic  music  studio  and  to  take  part  in  solo  and  en- 
semble performance. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  will  be  required  to  complete  an  extensive 
original  composition  for  instruments,  voices,  or  mixed  media.  This  work 
normally  will  be  performed  during  the  final  year  of  graduate  study. 

* M.MUS.  IN  PERFORMANCE 

It  is  preferable  for  an  applicant  to  visit  the  School  for  an  interview  and 
audition  in  his  performance  medium.  When  that  is  impractical,  a high 
quality  tape  recording  must  suffice.  This  should  be  of  at  least  thirty 
minutes  duration  and  present  solo  playing  of  two  or  more  works  in 
contrasting  style.  Acceptance  via  tape  is  always  provisional  pending 
audition  in  person  upon  arrival  in  September. 

Acceptance  for  the  M.Mus.  in  Performance  requires  specialization  at 
advanced  level  in  a specific  performance  medium  (ior  example,  trumpet, 
piano,  voice).  Further  growth  as  a soloist  and  ensemble  participant  is  a 
degree  rrauirement,  formal  evidence  of  which  is  demonstrated  through 
the  candidate’s  degree  recital. 

The  candidate’s  individual  program  is  devised  to  accomplish  this  and 
to  complement  it  with  study  in  related  areas,  e.g.,  conducting,  per- 


lormance  practices,  composition,  thtxiry,  music  history,  theatre,  history 
in  art,  languages. 

* Students  enrolled  in  a program  leading  to  the  M.Mus.  degnx-  in 
composition  and  performance  are  reqiiirrxl  to  take  an  oral  examination 
reflecting  on  the  students’  composition  or  repertoire  resjiectively.  For 
details,  see  the  School  of  Music  graduate  handixxik 

Faculty  and  Areas  of  Interest 


John  A.  Celona,  Ph.D. 
(Calif.,  San  Diego) 

Composition,  theory. 

Thomas  Dowling,  M.Mus. 
(Cleveland  Inst.) 

Clarinet,  chamber  music. 

Richard  Ely,  M.M. 
(Illinois) 

Horn,  chamber  ensembles. 

Jaroslav  Karlovsky,  Artist’s  Diploma 
(Academy  of  Musical  Arts, 
Prague) 

Viola,  chamber  music. 

William  Kinderman,  Ph.D. 
(Calif.,  Berkeley) 

History,  analysis  and  criticism  of 
19th  century  music,  Beethoven’s 
sketches  and  compositional 

process,  later  19th  century 

German  tonal  practic-e. 

Paul  Kling,  Artist’s  Diploma 
(Academy  of  Musical  Arts, 
Prague) 

Violin. 

Rudolf  Komorous,  Artist’s  Diploma 
(Academy  of  Musical  Arts, 
Prague) 

Composition,  theory. 

Gordana  Lazarevich,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia) 

Music  history,  musicology. 

Michael  M.  Longton,  M.M. 
(Brit.  Col.) 

Theory,  computer-generated 
music. 

Bruce  E.  More,  D.M.A. 
(Yale) 

Theory,  oral  skills,  choral  con- 
ducting. 

Louis  D.  Ranger,  B.Mus. 
(Juilliard) 

Trumpet,  brass  chamber  music. 

Jesse  A.  Read,  M.Mus. 
(University  of  V ictoria) 

Bassoon,  wind  ensemble,  baroque 
and  classical  music,  conducting. 

Erich  Schwandt,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 

Music  history,  musicology. 

Bernard  T urgeon 
(Opera  School, 
■Toronto  Conservatory) 

Voice  and  opera. 

Robin  Wood,  LL.D. 
(University  of  Victoria) 

Piano. 

Phillip T.  Young,  M.Mus. 
(Yale) 

Musical  instrument  history. 

PHILOSOPHY 


The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  a program  of  graduate  study 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Students  will  concentrate  mainly 
on  the  writing  of  a thesis,  under  the  supervision  of  a member  of  the 
Department.  Topics  may  be  taken  from  the  areas  of  Metaphysics, 
Epistemology,  Ethics,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
Philosophy  of  Language,  Social  Philosophy  and  Politick  Philosophy. 
Normally  a candidate  is  assigned  no  course  work;  however,  from  time  to 
time  a supplement  of  course  work,  fitted  to  individual  ne^s  and  in- 
terests, might  also  be  prescribed.  Usually  this  would  not  exceed  two 
courses.  Admission  to  the  M.A.  Program  is  restricted  to  those  with  an 
equivalent  of  First  Class  Honours  standing  in  the  Honours  Philosophy 
Program  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 


Charles  B.  Daniels,  D.  Phil. 
(Oxford) 


Alan  R.  Drengson,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 


Eike-Henner  W.  Kluge,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan) 


Faculty 

Rodger  G.  Beehler,  Ph.D. 
(Calgary) 


Social  and  Political  Philosophy,  Monika  Langer,  Ph  D. 
Philosophy  of  Law,  Philosophy  of  (Toronto) 

Education.  ' 


Philosophy  of  Mind,  Ethics, 
Aesthetics,  Ontology. 


The  British  Empiricists,  Kant, 
Eastern  Philosophy,  Moral 
Psychology,  Philosophy  and  the 
Environment. 


Medical  Ethics,  Medieval 
Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  Theory 
of  Perception. 


European  Philosophy,  Existen- 
tialism, History  of  Philosophy  and 
Social/Political  Issues. 
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John  M.  Michelsen,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

Creek  Philosophy, 

Phenomenology  and  Existen- 
tialism. 

Kenneth  W.  Rankin,  Ph.D. 
(Edinburgh) 

Action 

Mind, 

Time. 

Theor>’,  Philosophy  of 
Philosophy  of  Space  and 

Charles  G.  Morgan,  (Ph.D. 
(Johns  Hopkins) 

Philosophy  of  Science,  Logic. 

PHYSICS 


The  Department  of  Physics  offers  programs  of  study  and  research 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  The  graduate  courses  offered 
are  listed  on  pages  123  and  124. 

Close  contact  is  maintained  with  the  Defence  Research  Establishment 
Pacific,  the  Dominion  Astrophysical  Observatory,  the  Dominion  Radio 
Astrophysical  Observatory,  the  Pacific  Geoscience  Centre,  and  the 
Patricia  Bay  Institute  of  Ocean  Sciences.  University  of  Victoria  belongs 
to  a consortium  of  universities  which  operates  the  meson  facility 
TRIUMF. 

The  Climenhaga  Observatory  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Department, 
and  major  equipment  associated  with  the  OBservatory  includes  an  image 
processing  system,  a 0.5  metre  telescope,  an  iris  photometer,  a micro- 
densitometer, and  a laboratory  spectrograph. 

A VAX  11-750  is  located  in  the  Department. 

Co-operative  Education  Program 


Reginald  M.  Clements,  Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan) 

John  L.  Climenhaga,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan) 

Fred  I.  Cooperstock,  Ph.D. 
(Brown) 

John  M.  Dewey,  Ph.D. 
(London) 

Harry  W.  Dosso,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

Gerhart  B.  Friedmann,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 


The  Department  participates  in  the  Co-o^rative  Education  Program 
in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  oy  individual  arrangement 
Physics  graduate  students  may  participate  in  a Co-operative  Education 
program  as  described  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  section  of  this 
calendar. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Physics  Department  Graduate  Committee. 


F.  David  A.  Hartwick,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Robert  E.  Horita,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

Donald  E.  Lobb,  Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan) 


Plasma  Studies. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

General  Relativity  and 
Astrophysics. 

Experimental  Gas  Dynamics. 
Geomagnetism  and  Space  Physics. 
Biophysics. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

Geomagnetism  and  Space  Physics. 

Beam  Transport  Systems  and 
Magnetic  Studies. 


Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 

Observational  and  theoretical  studies,  which  may  be  carried  out  in 
conjunction  with  the  Dominion  Astrophysical  Observatory. 

Condensed  Matter  Physics 

NMR  studies  of  molecular  properties  in  solids  and  liquids. 


Grenville  R.  Mason,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Howard  E.  Petch,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

Charles  E.  Picciotto,  Ph.D. 
(California) 


Experimental  Nuclear  and 
Particle  Physics. 

Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance  in 
Solids  and  Liquids. 

Theoretical  Nuclear  and  Particle 
Physics. 


Geophysics 

Electromagnetic  induction,  geomagnetism,  space  physics,  upper 
atmosphere  pnysics. 


Christopher  J.  Pritchet,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

LyleP.  Robertson,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 


Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

Experimental  Nuclear  and 
Particle  Physics. 


Nuclear  Studies 

Intermediate  energy  physics  with  the  TRIUMF  accelerator. 


HarbhajanS.  Sandhu,  Ph  D. 
(British  Columbia) 


Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance  in 
Solids  and  Liquids. 


Physics  of  Fluids 

Plasma  studies,  shock  waves  studies,  acoustic  remote  sensing  in  the 
ocean  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute  of  Ocean  Sciences. 


Colin  D.  Scarfe,  Ph.D. 
(Cambridge) 

Harry  M.  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan) 


Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 


Upper  Atmosphere  Physics. 


Theoretical  Physics 

General  relativity,  nuclear  and  particle  physics. 

Faculty  and  Major  area  of  Research 


Jeremy  B.  Tatum,  Ph  D.  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

(London) 

Don  A.  VandenBerg,  Ph.D.  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

(Australian  National  University) 


Alan  Astbury,  Ph.D. 
(Liverpool) 

George  A . Beer,  Ph . D . 
(Saskatchewan) 

J.  Anthony  Burke,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 


Experimental  Nuclear  and 
Particle  Physics. 

Experimental  Nuclear 
Particle  Physics. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 


Arthur  Watton,  Ph.D. 
(McM  aster) 

and  John  T.  Weaver,  Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan) 

Chi-Shiang  Wu,  Ph.D. 
(Western  Reserve) 


Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance  in 
Solids  and  Liquids. 

Geomagnetism  and  Space  Physics. 
Theoretical  Nuclear  Physics. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  courses  of 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Candidates  are  required 
units,  in  accordance  with  the  following  program: 


study  leading  to 
to  complete  18 


purses:  All  M.A.  students  are  required  to  take  seminars  in 
M Conoepts  and  Analysis  (Political  Science  505),  Research 
Methods  and  Design  (Political  Science  506),  Public  Policy  Analysis 
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(I’olitk-ul  Srifiiw  507),  and  I’olitii-ul  (;oini)arison,s  (Political  Science 
.508).  exeept  that  .students  enrolled  in  the  Legislative  lntern,ship 
Program  mav  snhstitnte  another  course  at  the  .5(K)  level  for  Political 
Science  ,508. 

2.  Optional  courses;  Hegular  M A.  students  are  rerpiired  to  complete  6 
additional  units  of  course  work.  Up  to  .3  of  the.se  units  may  be  taken 
from  reading  courses  (Political  Science  590),  up  to  3 units  may  be 
taken  from  undergraduate  courses  at  the  .300  or  400  level,  and  up  to  3 
units  may  be  taken  from  courses  offered  by  another  Department. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  Legislative  Internship  Program  may  take  any 
course  available  in  the  Department  at  the  .500  level  (including  a 
reading  course)  in  place  of  Political  Science  .508. 

3.  Legislative  Internship  Program:  Students  who  have  been  accepted  as 
M.A.  candidates  in  this  Department  and  w’ho  subsequently  par- 
ticipate in  the  Provincial  Leipslative  Internship  Program  may  obtain 
6 units  of  credit  upon  completion  of  a comprehensive  Intern  Report 
and  examination. 

4.  Thesis:  All  students  are  re<iuired  to  submit  a thesis  worth  6 units  ol 
credit. 


5.  Length  of  program:  Full-time  .students  will  normally  be  expected  to 
complete  the  M.A.  degree  within  24  months  of  first  enrolment. 

Faculty  and  Current  Research  Interests 


Howard  L.  Biddulph.  Ph.D. 
(Indiana) 


Anthony  H.  Birch,  Ph.D. 
(London) 


Policy-making,  political  in- 
tegration, regionalism,  and  dissent 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Marxist-Leninist  political 
thought. 

British  politics  and  government. 
Political  integration  and  minority 
nationalist  movements.  Theories 
of  representation  and  democracy. 


Warren  Magnusson,  D.  Phil. 
(Oxford) 


The  political  theory  of  local 
government.  Liberal  and  Marxist 
theories  of  the  state.  Comparative 
urban  politics. 


J.  Terence  Morley,  Ph.D. 
(Queen's) 


English-Canadian  political 
culture.  British  Columbia  pressure 
groups.  Political  parties  in  the 
Canadian  provinces.  Trade  union 
organization  and  behaviour. 
Government  of  the  legal 
profession  in  Canada.  Non- 
Marxist  socialist  thought.  The 
political  role  of  religious 
denominations  in  the  Canadian 
state. 


Richard  J.  Powers,  Ph  D. 
(Claremont) 


Norman  I Ruff.  Ph  D. 

(McGill) 


Neil  A.  Swain.son.  Ph  D. 
(Stanford) 


Robert  B.J.  Walker,  Ph  D. 
(Queen's) 


R.  Jeremy  Wilson,  Ph  D. 
(British  Columbia) 


Walter  D.  Young,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 


liitenialionul  politics  and  in- 
ll■rnalional  relations  thetiry. 
International  law  and  in- 
ternational organization. 
Comparative  loreign  policy. 


H.C.  provincial  politics.  Policy 
formation  and  public  ad- 
ministration. Public  sc*ctor  per- 
sonnel and  financial  management. 
Canadian  federalism  and  in- 
tergovernmental relations. 


The  policy-making  process, 
especially  related  to  the 
development  of  natural  resources. 
Canadian  federalism.  Regional 
and  metropolitan  government. 
The  administrative  process  and 
the  use  of  non-departmental 
administrative  instrumentalities. 


Contemporary  political  and  srx;ial 
thought.  Theories  of  ideology  and 
culture.  Philosophy  of  .social 

science.  International  political 
theory.  Concepts  of  space  and 
time  in  political  thought. 


Briti.sh  Columbia  politics  and 
government.  Environmental  and 
natural  re.sources  policy.  Elections 
and  public  opinion. 


Politics  in  British  Columbia.  The 
political  role  of  the  mass  media. 
Canadian  parties,  political 
movements,  and  political 
leadership. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Training  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  offered  in  Human  Neurop- 
sychology, as  well  as  in  various  areas  of  Experimental,  Developmental, 
and  Social  Psychology,  Apart  from  the  Neuropsychology  program,  the 
Department  offers  no  formal  clinical  training  beyond  some  limited 
courses  and  practicum  opportunities. 


minimum  ol  two  additional  years,  at  least  one  ol  which  must  be  as  a lull- 
time student. 

Requests  for  information  on  graduate  program  and  application 
procedures,  as  well  as  application  forms  for  admission  and  financial 
support,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  Specific 
enquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Admissions, 
Department  of  Psychology'. 


Program  Requirements 

Undergraduate  Competence:  All  regular  incoming  graduate  students 
must  without  exception  fulfil  this  requirement,  ordinarily  in  their  first 
year  of  study.  The  undergraduate  competence  requirement  is  designed  to 
assure  that  all  first  year  students  will  have  had  at  least  a basic  exposure  to 
major  areas  of  psychology.  At  the  present  time,  students  will  have 
satisfied  the  requirement  if  they  have  in  the  past,  or  will  have  after  their 
first  year  of  graduate  studies,  been  credited  with  the  equivalent  of  those 
courses  currently  required  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  programs  of  this 
Department's  own  undergraduate  honours  students  with  tne  exception 
of  the  honours  thesis.  The  exact  mechanisms  for  satisfying  these 
requirements  are  currently  under  review. 

Thesis:  A thesis  is  a requirement  in  all  degree  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  and  unit  requirements  set  by 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  students  must  satisfy  a methodology 
requirement  involving  400  and  500  level  courses  in  statistics  and 
methods,  and,  in  the  case  of  Master's  students,  participate  in  their  first 
year  in  a Research  Apprenticeship  which  is  generally  overseen  by  the 
student's  supervisor.  Other  departmental  requirements  are  specific  to 
particular  programs  or  supervisors.  A Master's  degree  involves  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  full-time  study,  while  the  I^.D.  involves  a 


Faculty  and  Major  Areas  of  Research 

Loren  Acker,  Ph  D.  Child  Behavioural  Develcmment; 

(Calif.,  Los  Angeles)  Behaviour  Modification;  General 

Behaviour  Analysis. 


Janet  Beavin  Bavelas,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 


Michael  E.  Corcoran,  Ph.D 
(McGill) 

Louis  D.  Costa,  Ph  D. 

(Teacher's  College.  New  Y'ork) 

Pam  Duncan,  Ph.D. 

(Wisconsin) 

Robert  D.  Gifford.  Ph.D. 

(Simon  Fraser) 

Bram  Cold  water,  PhD. 
(Bowling  Green) 


Social  Interaction;  Verbal  and 
Nonverbal  Communication; 

Methodology-. 

Neuropsychopharmacology;  Ne- 
urobiology'. 

Human  Neuropsycholog)'  and 
Clinical  Psychology. 

Clinical;  Developmental 

Psychology'. 

Environmental;  Social-Personali- 
ty. 

Human  Psychophysiology; 
Conditioning. 
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Gordon  N.  Hobson,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Ronald  Hoppe,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan  State) 

Mark  L.  Howe,  Ph.D. 
(Western  Ontario) 


Michael  Hunter,  Ph.D. 
(Simon  Fraser) 

Michael  E.I.  Masson,  Ph.D. 
(Colorado) 

Richard  B.  May,  Ph.D. 
(Claremont) 


Motivation;  Drugs  and  Behaviour. 

Psycholinguistics;  Social 
Facilitation. 

Cognition/Cognitive  Develop- 
ment; Mathematical  Models  of 
Learning  and  Memory. 

Developmental  Psychology; 
Statistics  and  Research  Design. 

Cognitive  Psychology;  Natural 
Language  Processing. 

Learning;  Memory;  Cognitive 
Development. 


Clare  K.  Porac,  Ph.D. 
(New  School  for 
Social  Research) 
Donald  E.  Read,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 


Lome  Rosenblood,  Ph.D. 
(Ohio  State) 

Frank  Spellacy,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Victoria) 

Otfried  Spreen,  Ph.D. 
(Frieburg) 


Visual  Perception;  Cognitive 
Processes. 

Human  Neuropsychology; 
Language  Comprehension; 
Memory;  Cognitive 

Rehabilitation. 

Attitude  Theories;  Social  Af- 
filiation Research  Design. 

Human  Neuropsychology; 
Clinical  Psychology. 

Human  Neuropsychology; 
Developmental  and  Language 
Disorders;  Auditory  Perception. 


G.  Alexander  Milton,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 


Socialization;  Social  Develop-  Esther  H.  Strauss,  Ph.D. 
ment.  (Toronto) 


Neuropsychology;  Developmental 
Psychology. 


Robert  W.  Payne,  Ph.D. 
(London) 


Experimental  Psychopathology;  Charles  Tolman,  Ph.D. 
Clinical  Psychology;  Statistics.  (Washington) 


ExMrimental  Psychology;  Theory 
and  Methods. 


PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 

The  School  of  Public  Administration  offers  a proCTam  of  in- 
terdisciplinary studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration. The  course  is  designed  for  men  and  women  preparing  for 
analytical  or  management  positions  in  public  or  private  organizations, 
and  for  experienced  practitioners  who  wish  to  examine  and  integrate  the 
more  advanced  aspects  of  policy  formulation  and  administration  with 
the  aid  of  modern  insights  and  technology. 

Admission 

Candidates  will  have  a four-year  baccalaureate  degree  from  a 
recognized  university,  or  equivalent  qualifications,  with  an  academic 
standing  acceptable  to  the  School  and  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 
In  general,  this  would  mean  a high  second-class  standing  or  better  in  the 
final  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  degree.  In  exceptional  cases  the 
School,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies,  may  waive  this  requirement  on  the  presentation  of  other 
evidence,  such  as  professional  experience,  which  indicates  that  the 
candidate  will  complete  the  program  successfully. 

Because  the  M.P.A.  program  is  open  to  students  from  a broad  range  of 
disciplines,  the  School  anticipates  applications  from  persons  with  widely 
vari^  undergraduate  bacKgrounds.  Although  there  is  no  formal 
requirement  with  respect  to  the  spiecific  nature  of  undergraduate 
courses,  make-up  course  work  may  be  required  where  lacK  of  an 
adequate  background  is  judged  to  be  a handicap  for  the  student.  In 
particular,  mastery  of  high  school  mathematics  (at  the  level  of  the 
University  of  Victoria  non-credit  course  Mathematics  012  or  Algebra  12) 
is  essential.  Completion  of  one  economic  principles  course  ^University  of 
Victoria  Economics  201  or  equivalent)  with  a grade  of  B or  Mtter,  is  also 
required  for  entry  to  the  course  Administration  503  listed  below.  Such 
make-up  courses  cannot  be  counted  for  credit  towards  the  M.P.A. 
degree;  they  may  be  taken  during  an  unclassified  year  prior  to  admission 
to  the  M.P.A.  program.  In  some  cases,  satisfactory  completion  of  upper- 
level  undergraduate  courses  during  an  unclassified  year  may  permit 
waiver  of  the  requirement  for  a corresponding  course  in  the  M.P.A. 
program . 

Where  the  quality  of  an  applicant’s  undergraduate  record  is  marginal, 
the  applicant  may  be  admitted  Conditionally  to  the  dewee  program, 
and  be  required  to  satisfy  the  School  as  to  suitability  (or  full  aegree 
candidacy,  based  on  the  initial  course  work  taken.  If  this  initial  course 
work  is  completed  satisfactorily,  it  may  become  a part  of  the  overall 
study  plan  for  the  M.P.A.  degree. 

Applicants  are  encouraged  to  take  the  Graduate  Management  Ap- 
titude Test  or  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  if  they  feel  their  application 
will  be  strengthened  by  this  additional  information.  Applicants  may  also 
wish  to  submit  whatever  other  evidence  of  suitability  for  admission  they 
feel  is  relevant. 

Candidates  will  normally  be  expected  to  arrange  an  interview  with 
the  Director  or  his  designate  as  part  of  the  admission  process. 

Students  completing  an  underp-aduate  degree  in  preparation  for  entry 
to  the  M.P.A.  program  are  urgecTto  consult  the  School  for  advice  as  to  an 


appropriate  program  ol  study.  Normally  courses  in  economics, 
mathematics,  political  science,  and  English  (including  report  writing) 
will  be  recommended.  In  addition,  undergraduate  preparation  in 
French  is  strongly  encouraged. 

Candidates  will  apply  for  admission  to  the  M.P.A.  program  as  either 
full-time  or  part-time  students.  The  School  seeks  to  maintain  an  ap- 
propriate balance  within  its  student  body  between  full-time  and  part- 
time  students,  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  must  be 
obtained  before  a student  may  change  from  full-time  to  part-time  status, 
or  the  reverse.  This  applies  both  to  the  situation  where  students  wish  to 
change  their  status  during  the  session  in  which  they  are  currently 
registered  and  to  the  case  where  the  change  is  to  be  made  at  the  time  of 
re-registration  for  a new  session. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Administration  will 
design  a program  of  study  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  School 
or  his  designate  to  ensure  that  the  student  is  fully  prepared  for  entry  into 
the  professional  courses  and  that  the  study  plan  reflects  both  academic 
and  career  goals.  The  degree  is  awarded  on  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  study  plan,  which  may  include  the  internship  requirement  as 
described  below. 

The  regular  degree  program  consists  of  30  units,  including  15  units  of 
required  Administration  courses  numbered  500-516,  9 units  of  electives 
numbered  522  and  above,  followed  by  519  (l‘/s)  and  either  520A  (\Vt) 
or  520B  (l‘/j),  and  the  Report  requirement.  Administration  598  (3 
units).  As  described  below,  mid-career  applicants  or  entering  students 
with  a directly  relevant  undergraduate  oackground  may  be  granted 
advanced  standing  for  up  to  12  units  of  course  work.  Thus,  individual 
programs  of  study  may  differ  widely,  but  in  no  case  will  the  M.P.A. 
degree  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  fewer  than  18  units  of  study  (including 
the  report  requirement)  accepted  for  graduate  credit  at  the  University  of 
Victoria,  of  which  12  units  must  be  Administration  519  or  above,  and 
must  include  Administration  519,  598,  and  either  520A  or  520B. 

A student  in  the  re^lar  degree  program  courses  must  display  com- 
petence in  all  required  courses  numbered  Administration  500-516  (^15 
units),  either  by  completing  each  course  with  an  acceptable  grade,  or  by 
passing  a challenge  examination,  or  by  being  granted  advanced  standing 
as  a result  of  having  previously  completed  appropriate  courses  with  a 
grade  of  B or  better.  Up  to  four  courses  (6  units)  numbered  Ad- 
ministration 500-516  can  be  taken  as  part  of  the  required  minimum  of  18 
units  for  the  degree. 

Students  with  at  least  ten  years  of  work  experience  in  positions 
carrying  substantial  administrative  or  management  responsibilities  may 
be  accepted  in  the  mid-career  program  and  receive  aovanced  standing 
for  up  to  12  units  of  academic  work  within  the  normal  degree 
requirement  of  30  units. 

A full-time  student  with  little  relevant  prior  academic  work  ex- 
perience will  normally  need  20  months  to  complete  the  requirements  for 
the  degree.  One  who  is  extremely  well  prepared  in  either  or  both  of  these 
areas  may  require  only  12  months  of  full-time  study.  The  program  also 
may  be  undertaken  on  a part-time  basis. 
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A stuik-nt  without  sinnilicant  previous  work  experience,  and  not 
engaged  in  the  c-o-oiierative  program,  will  be  re<iuired  to  complete  a 
four-month  internship,  to  take  place  usually  between  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  program.  Arrangements  for  the  internship  require  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Sch(X)l. 

The  Report  Requirement  (Administration  598): 

The  report  is  exirected  to  be  a substantial  analysis  of  a significant 
policy  issue  or  management  problem.  It  is  to  be  prepared  individually  by 
the  student  in  consultation  with  an  adviser,  who  shall  be  a member  of 
the  School  faculty.  The  adviser  will  review  the  first  draft,  and  approve  a 
final  version  for  submission  to  the  Oral  Examination  Committee  which 
will  include  the  adviser,  another  member  of  the  School  faculty,  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  from  outside  the  School,  and 
at  least  one  professional  administrator. 

Performance  Requirements: 

Performance  requirements  are  identical  for  the  various  course  content 
categories,  and  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

All  candidates  must  maintain  a cumulative  average  of  at  least  B (grade 
fK)int  average  5.00),  computed  yearly. 

Co-operative  Education: 

The  Co-operative  Education  option  within  the  M.P.A.  program 
provides  an  opportunity  for  Public  Administration  students  to  obtain 
relevant  work  experience  while  completing  their  degree  requirements. 
Experience  in  the  University  of  Victoria  and  in  other  Canadian 
universities  has  demonstrated  that  Co-operative  Education  develops 
graduates  who  are  well  motivated  and  of  a high  academic  and 
professional  calibre.  Students  who  successfully  complete  three  Work 
Terms  and  satisfy  the  academic  reauirements  of  the  M.P.A.  degree 
program  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Administration  will  receive  a 
notation  to  this  effect  on  their  transcripts  at  graduation. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Co-op>erative  Program  should  be 
submitted  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  student’s  first 
term  in  the  M.P.A.  program.  Decisions  on  admission  are  normally  made 
by  the  fifth  week  of  classes.  The  Co-operative  Education  option  is  only 
available  to  full-time  students;  part-time  students  may  apply  for  ad- 
mission on  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  required  to  change  to  full- 
time status  for  the  remainder  of  their  program. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Although  M.P.A.  students  are  normally  expected  to  complete  all 
requirements  numbered  Administration  500-516  before  proceeding 
further,  some  flexibility  is  desirable  to  permit  part-time  students  to  take 
some  professional  seminars  early  in  the  program.  For  this  reason, 
minimum  prerequisite  requirements  are  presented  for  the  following 
seven  groupings  of  courses,  as  shown.  (Individual  courses  may  have 
additional  prerequisites.)  Exemptions  may  be  permitted  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

For  detailed  information  on  courses,  see  page  234. 

General  Policy  Analysis  Prerequisites;  500,  501,  504,  510,  512,  514, 
515  and  516.  Corequisites:  503  and  507. 

510  Ethics  and  Philosophy  of  Administration 
520A  Seminar  in  Policy  Analysis 
520B  Seminar  in  Administration 
523  Contemporary  Topics  in  Administration 

533  Poli(w  Implementation  and  Program  Coordination 

538  Conflict  and  Conflict  Resolution  in  Public  Administration 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  Prerequisites:  500,  504,  507,  510, 
514  and  516.  Corequisite;  503. 

525  Labour  Relations  and  Collective  Bargaining 
529  Organizational  Development 
531  Public  Personnel  Management 

Political  and  Legal  Analysis  Prerequisites;  500,  504,  510,  514  and  516. 
Corequisite;  507. 

551  Administrative  Law 

555  Politics  of  Administration 

556  The  Public  Corporation 

566  Management  Systems  of  the  B.C.  Government 

Policy  Fields  Prerequisites;  500  to  516. 

522  Seminar  on  Public  T ransportation  Issues 

534  Seminar  on  Energy  Issues 

535  Regulatory  Activity:  I 

536  Regulatory  Activity;  II 


545  L<x;al  Government  Organization,  Oixiration  and  Financ-e 

546  Issues  in  Man^ement  of  Local  Government 

.549  Processes  and  ftoblems  in  the  Formation  of  Px-onomic  Policy 

565  Health  Service  Delivery  Systems 

564  Seminar  on  Social  Policy  Issues 

567  Health  Information  Systems 

575  Coastal  Resource  Use,  Law  and  Management:  I 

,576  Coastal  Resource  Use,  Law  and  Management;  11 

Management  Science  Prerequisites;  .500,  .501  and  .503.  Corequisite; 
514. 

524  Information  System:  Theory  and  Practice 

527  Decision  and  Risk  Analysis 

528  Operations  Management 

570  Purchasing  and  Inventory  Control 

571  Equipment  Maintenance  and  Replacement  Decisions 


Financial  Analysis  Prerequisites:  .500,  .501,  .503  and  512.  Corequisite: 
510. 

540  Public  Sector  Accounting  and  Financial  Management 

541  Budgeting,  Control  and  Auditing  in  the  Public  Sector 

542  Cost  Accounting  in  the  Public  Swtor 

543  Accounting  for  Non-Profit  Organizations 

Planning  and  Evaluation  Prerequisites;  .500,  501,  503,  514  , 515  and 
516. 

537  Program  Evaluation 

562  Evwuation  or  Planning  Practicum 

563  Aspects  of  Research  Design 


Faculty  and  Areas  of  Interest 


Alex  Bavelas,  Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology) 

Organizational  communications; 
organization  theory;  industrial 
psychology;  cognitive  psychology. 

Robert  L.  Bish,  Ph.D. 
(Indiana) 

Local  government;  coastal 
resource  management;  theories  of 
public  choice. 

J.  Barton  Cunnin^am,  Ph.D. 
(Southern  California) 

Shift  scheduling;  quality  of 
working  life;  organizational 
theory;  organizational  ef- 

fectiveness; fatigue  and  stress; 
decision-making  and  motivation. 

James  Cutt,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Public  sector  finance  and  ac- 
counting; evaluation  of  public 
policy. 

A.  Rodney  Dobell  Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology) 

Formation  and  evaluation  of 
public  policy;  methods  of  policy 
analysis;  management  of  the 
world  economy. 

Thomas  A.  Lambe,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 

Application  of  quantitative 
methods,  with  particular  regard 
to  urban  transportation  systems. 

John  Langford,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 

Public  administration;  crown 
agencies. 

Eric  S.  Lee,  Ph.D. 
(Victoria) 

Management  information 

systems;  office  automation; 
organization  theory. 

James N.  MacGregor,  Ph.D. 
(Victoria) 

Organizational  behaviour,  human 
information  processing. 

James  G.  McDavid,  Ph.D. 
(Indiana) 

Urban  administration;  program 
evaluation;  statistical  methods. 

James  J.  McRae,  Ph.D. 
(Western  Ontario) 

Economic  analysis  of  public 
policy;  regulation  and  tran- 
sportation policy. 

Denis  J.  Protti,  M.Sc. 
(Manitoba) 

Management  information 

systems;  health  information 
systems;  health  care  costing; 
security  and  confidentiality  of 
information. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  sociology,  while 
containing  a core  of  theory,  research  methods,  quantitative  techniques 
and  participation  in  the  departmental  seminar,  is  designed  to  provide 
flexibility  for  students  as  well  as  to  reflect  the  diversity  which  charac- 
terizes the  discipline.  Individual  programs  beyond  the  core  are  designed 
to  lit  students’  interests  and  to  supplement  areas  in  which  they  may 
require  additional  work,  insofar  as  faculty  resources  and  specializations 
permit. 

1 . Program  of  Studies 

All  students  are  required  to  complete  a minimum  of  15  units  of 
prescribed  Calendar  listings.  Of  these,  12  units  must  be  at  the  graduate 
level.  Other  than  in  exceptional  cases,  only  3 of  these  graduate  units  will 
represent  the  student’s  thesis;  the  remainder  being  drawn  from 
departmental  listings  in  the  Calendar.  All  students  are  required  to 
demonstrate  competence  in  sociological  theory  (Soc.  500),  the 
methodology  of  sociological  research  design  (Soc.  511)  and  data  analysis, 
as  well  as  quantitative/statistical  techniques  (Soc.  510).  Ordinarily  such 
competence  shall  be  demonstrated  by  successful  course  completion; 
however,  the  abilities  and  prior  performances  of  entering  students  shall 
be  considered  in  the  planning  of  their  programs  — both  in  terms  of 
particular  courses  and  the  unit  values  requir^.  In  addition,  students  are 
required  to  enrol  in  a Departmental  seminar  (Soc.  505)  as  part  of  their 
degree  program . 

Other  listings  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  range  of  interests  displayed 
by  traditional  and  contemporary  sociological  inquiry  (Soc.  530,  535,  and 
590).  These  may  capitalize  on  the  University’s  computer  facilities;  the 
Library’s  Human  Rdations  Area  Files  holdings;  the  Department’s  small 
groups  laboratory;  and  the  British  Columbia  Provincial  Archives.  The 
range  of  such  interests  is  illustrated  by  the  current  area  of  interests 
declared  by  the  sociology  faculty  (see  below). 

2.  Length  of  Program 

The  department  expects  full-time  students  to  spend  two  years  com- 


pleting the  Master’s  degree,  although  it  is  possible  for  outstanding 
students  to  complete  the  degree  in  twelve  months. 

Faculty  and  Current  Areas  of  Interest 


Paul  M.  Baker,  Ph.D. 
(Minnesota) 

William  K.  Carroll,  Ph.D. 
(York) 


C.  David  Gartrell,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Robert  Hagedorn,  Ph.D. 
(Texas) 


Daniel  J.  Koenig,  Ph.D. 
(Illinois) 

Richard  Ogmundson,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan) 

Jean  E.  Veevers,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

T.  Rennie  Warburton,  Ph.D. 
(London) 

Roy  E.L.  Watson,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Stephen  D.  Webb,  Ph.D. 
(Tennessee) 


Small  groups;  methodology; 
statistics;  and  aging. 

Political  economy;  Canadian 
society;  methods  and  statistics; 
social  psychology. 

Theory;  social  psychology; 
methods,  and  statistics. 

Formal  organizations;  industrial 
sociology;  social  psychology. 

Criminology/deviance;  political 
sociology;  methods. 

Stratification;  political  sociology’; 
collective  behaviour. 

Family;  demography;  sex  roles. 

Canadian  society;  religion; 
critical  social  theory. 

Social  welfare  institutions;  oc- 
cupations. 

Urban;  criminologx'; 

methodology. 


THEATRE 


1 . Programs  in  Graduate  Studies 

The  Department  offers  four  programs  in  graduate  studies; 

M.A.  in  Theatre  History 
M.A.  in  Theatre-in-Education 
M.F.A.  in  Directing  and  Production 
M.F.A.  in  Design  and  Production 

2.  Diagnostic  Examination 

A diagnostic  examination  will  be  given  to  all  incoming  students.  All 
deficiencies  must  be  eliminated  by  enrolment  in  the  appropriate 
undergraduate  courses  or  by  other  assignments  suggested  by  the 
graduate  faculty.  These  deficiencies  will  represent  additional 
requirements  for  the  student  and  must  be  eliminated  before  the 
student  can  enrol  in  the  graduate-level  courses  in  that  area. 

3.  Participation  in  Production 

All  graduate  students  will  be  expected  to  work  in  Departmental 
productions.  Areas  of  activity  will  be  designated  by  the  graduate 
faculty  in  consultation  with  the  student. 

4 . Faculty  Supervisors 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  a faculty  supervisor  who  will  assist  the 
student  in  the  development  of  his  thesis  or  practicum. 

5.  Comprehensive  Examinations 

M.A.  and  M.F.A.  students  are  required  to  write  comprehensive 
examinations  before  proceeding  to  their  Theses  or  Practica.  Details 
are  provided  in  the  Department  Handbook. 

6.  Period  of  Study 

The  M.A.  and the  M.F.A.  degrees  will  probably  require  a minimum 
of  two  years.  The  student  will  normally  be  required  to  be  in  at- 
tendance for  at  least  two  years. 

7.  M.A.  in  Theatre  History:  Requirements 

(a)  A knowledge  at  B.F.A.  level  of  Theatre  History,  Directing  and 
Design.  The  student’s  knowledge  will  be  assessed  by  the 
diagnostic  examination  (see  above).  Those  who  fail  to  qualify  in 


all  areas  of  design  may  be  permitted  to  take  'I'heatre  514  (l‘/j  or 
3),  Seminar  in  Design. 

(b)  Theatre  History  — 9 units. 

(c)  Directing;  3 units. 

(d)  3 units  in  a related  discipline,  to  be  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Adviser. 

(e)  Theatre  599,  M.A.  Thesis;  6 units. 

(i)  Written  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  passed  prior  to 
students  registering  in  Theatre  599. 

(ii)  The  M.A.  comprehensive  examinations  will  emphasize  theatre 
history  but  will  also  include  the  practical  area  of  the  theatre. 

(iii) The  student  will  submit  his  thesis  and  orally  defend  it  as  part 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

8.  M.A.  in  Theatre-in-Education:  Requirements 

(a)  A knowledge  at  B.F.A.  level  of  Theatre  History.  Directing  and 
Design.  The  student’s  knowledge  will  be  assessed  by  the 
diagnostic  examination  (see  above).  Those  who  fail  to  qualify  in 
all  areas  of  design  may  be  permitted  to  take  Theatre  514  (1  Vi  or 
3),  Seminar  in  Design. 

(b)  Theatre  History:  3 units 

(c)  Theatre  506  and  507:  6 units 

(d)  Directing;  3 units 

(e)  3 units  in  a related  discipline,  to  be  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Adviser. 

(f)  Theatre 599,  M.A.  Thesis;  6 units. 

(i)  Written  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  passed  prior  to 
students  registering  in  Theatre  599. 

(ii) The  M.A.  comprehensive  examinations  will  emphasize  all 
facets  of  theatre-in-education. 

(iii) The  student  will  submit  his  thesis  and  orally  defend  it  as  part 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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9.  M K.A.  in  nirtt'tiiiK/l’riKliic-tion:  Uf<iiiirenu-nt.s 

(a)  A knowlfilKf  at  B.F.A.  level  of  l,iKhtiii«,  Costume  and  Scene 
OesiKH,  Theatre  llistors  and  Dirrttinji!.  The  student’s  knowledge 
will  Ih-  assesstnl  by  the  diagnostic  examination  (see  above). 

(b)  Directing  and  Advanc-ed  Directing:  6 units. 

(c)  One  graduate  course  in  Lilghting.  Costume  or  Scene  Design:  3 
units. 

(d)  Theatre  Hi.story:  3 units. 

(e)  Theatre  598,  M.F.A.  Practicum:  6 units. 

(i)  W'ritten  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  passed  prior  to 
students  registering  in  Theatre  598. 

(ii)  The  M.A.  comprehensive  examinations  will  emphasize  the 
practical  areas  of  the  theatre  but  will  include  theatre  history. 

(iii) A  full-length  production  will  be  decided  upon  in  consultation 
with  the  student’s  supervisor  and  the  graduate  faculty. 

(iv) The  student  will  orally  defend  his  practicum  as  part  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 


10.  M.F.A.  in  Design:  Requirements 

(a)  A knowledge  at  B.F.A.  level  of  Lighting,  Costume  and  Scene 
Design,  Theatre  History,  Directing  and  Art  History.  The 
student’s  knowledge  will  be  assessed  by  the  diagnostic 
examinations  (see  above). 

(b)  A good  general  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the  visual  arts, 
particularly  European  and  North  American  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts;  (see  2,  Diagnostic 
Examinations,  above). 

(c)  Four  graduate  courses  in  design  for  the  theatre  — 12  units. 

(d)  One  other  graduate  course  in  theatre  — 3 units. 

(e)  Theatre  598  M.F.A.  Practicum  — 6 units. 

(i)  Written  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  passed  prior  to 
the  student’s  registering  in  Theatre  598. 


(ii)  The  M.P'.A.  c’omprehcn.sive  examination  will  emphasize  the 
practical  areas  of  tne  theatre  but  will  include  theatre  history. 

(iii) Thc  nature  of  the  practicum  will  lx-  determinerl  in  con 
sultation  with  the  student’s  supervisor  and  the  graduate 
faculty. 

(iv) The  student  will  orally  defend  hLs  practicum  as  part  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Faculty  and  Major  Fields  of  Interest 

Giles  W.  Hogya,  Ph  D.  Directing; 

(Northwestern)  Children  s 

Dramatics. 


Lighting  Design: 
Theatre;  Creative 


Alan  Hughes,  Ph.D. 
(Birmingham) 


Victorian  Theatre;  Shakes|x-are  in 
the  Theatre;  Elizabeth  "rheatre; 
Greek  Theatre. 


John  Krich,  M.F.A. 
(Yale) 


Acting;  Directing;  Popular  En- 
tertainment (Gircus,  Carnival, 
Hippodrama),  Theatrical  Styles 
and  Conventions. 


Harvey  M.  Miller,  Ph.D. 
(Pittsburgh) 


Directing;  Acting;  Elizabethan 
Theatre  Production;  The 
American  Theatre. 


Irene Pieper,  M.A. 

(San  Francisco  State) 


The  history  of  costume;  costume 
design. 


Juliana  M.  Saxton,  B.A. 
(Toronto) 


William  West 


Drama  in  Education;  Theatre  in 
Education;  Production; 
Promotion;  Administration  and 
Tour  Management. 

Setting  Design;  Graphics; 
Properties  Design  and  Gon- 
struction. 


VISUAL  ARTS 


The  Department  of  Visual  Arts  offers  a program  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  normal  length  of  time  for  the  completion  of  the  M.F.A.  is  two 
years  of  full-time  study,  although  a student  may  be  advised,  or  permitted 
upon  Departmental  recommendation,  to  delay  the  final  exhibition  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

Acceptance  in  the  M.F.A.  in  Visual  Arts  is  conditional  upon  sub- 
mission of  an  extensive  folio  of  work;  this  should  be  presented  in  the  form 
of  slides  and  photographs  with  a detailed  description  of  the  original 
works.  Normally  a student  is  expected  to  attend  an  interview,  but  this 
may  be  waived  in  difficult  circumstances,  in  which  case  a statement  of 
intent  will  be  required.  Students  who  have  not  previously  completed  the 
equivalent  of  twelve  units  of  art  history,  six  of  which  must  be  at  the  300 
or  400  level,  will  be  required  to  take  the  necessary  additional  courses  at 
the  University  of  Victoria  before  the  granting  of  the  M.F.A. 

Students  with  a B.F.A.  from  the  University  of  Victoria  will  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  their  master’s  degree  elsewhere. 

The  program  encompasses  the  three  areas  of  Painting,  Printmaking, 
and  Sculpture,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  specialize  in  one  of  these 
areas.  Provided  that  evidence  is  shown  of  emphasis  and  major  con- 
centration in  the  area  chosen,  the  student  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
other  interests  which  are  acceptable  and  feasible  within  tne  limitations 
of  facilities  and  faculty. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  students  must  take  part  in  a group  show 
with  colleagues  in  their  first  year.  This  exhibition  will  be  evaluated  bv 
faculty  members  in  the  Department,  in  order  to  determine  the  ad- 
visability of  a student  continuing  to  the  second  year.  Art  512,  522  and 
532  will  culminate  in  a one-man  show,  normally  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  study.  This  final  exhibition  (Visual  Arts  598)  will  be  the  major 
source  of  evaluation  for  the  student’s  attainment  of  the  M.F.A.,  and  will 
therefore  form  the  main  component  of  the  final  oral  examination.  The 


other  component  ol  the  oral  examination  w'ill  consist  of  the  research 
paper  required  for  Visual  Arts  581 . 

Notwithstanding  the  art  history  requirement,  a student  must  complete 
the  following  courses; 

one  two-year  sequence;  Art  511  and  512,  or  Art  521  and  522, 

or  Art  531  and  532; 

in  addition  to  Art  580,  581  and  598. 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  meet  on  a regular  basis  with  his  faculty 
supervisor(s)  for  constructive  critiques  and  seminars  dealing  with  his 
work. 

Faculty  and  Areas  of  Interest 

Mowry  Baden,  M.A.  Sculpture. 

(Stanford) 

Pat  Martin  Bates,  Dip.  Royale,  Printmaking. 

(Academie  Royale  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Antwerp),  R.G.A. 

Gwen  Gurry,  M.F.A.  Printmaking. 

(Arizona) 


Roland  Brener,  Post  Dip.  A.D.  Sculpture. 

(St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art,  London) 


Donald  Harvey,  A.T.D.  Painting. 

(Brighton)  R.G.A. 

Douglas  G.  Morton,  R.G.A.  Painting. 

George  W.  Tiessen,  M.F.A.  Paintine. 

(Gornell) 
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FACULTY  OF  HUMAN  AND 
SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Brian  Wharf,  B.A,  B.S.W.,  M.S.W.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis), 
Dean  of  the  Faculty 

The  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development  comprises  the  Schools 
of  Child  Care,  Nursing,  Public  Administration  and  Social  Work  and  the 
Health  Information  Science  Program,  and  offers  underwaduate 
prt'grams  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  chad  care, 
Ba;nelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  health  in- 
formation science.  Bachelor  of  Social  Work,  and  to  the  Diploma  in 
Public  Sector  Management;  and  a graduate  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Public  Administration. 

Admission  and  Registration 

See  pages  8-14  inclusive  of  the  Calendar.  Probability  and  Statistics  12 
is  recommended  for  undergraduate  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Human 
and  Social  Development.  Mature  students  who  do  not  have  Mathematics 
to  the  Grade  XI  level  are  encouraged  to  take  a refresher  course  prior  to 
undertaking  their  studies.  See  additional  requirements  under  each 
program . 

Application  for  Admission 

Applicants  for  the  professional  Schools  in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and 
Social  Development  are  required  to  complete  a separate  application  for 
the  School  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  application  to  the  University. 

General  Regulations 

Calendar  regulations  governing  registration,  fees,  and  academic 
advancement  (see  pages  13-21)  apply  to  all  students  registered  in  the 
Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development.  Special  regulations  are  set 
out  under  the  appropriate  area. 

Regulations  Concerning  Practice 

Students  should  give  special  attention  to  the  Regulations  Concerning 
Practica  (see  page  14) . 

English  Requirement 

All  four-year  baccalaureate  programs  in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and 
Social  Development  will  normally  include  3 units  of  English,  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  English. 


Academic  Advice 

. Academic  advice  about  the  professional  Schools  in  the  Faculty  of 
Human  and  Social  Development  is  available  from  faculty  members  of 
the  appropriate  School,  on  an  appointment  basis. 

Course  Work  at  other  Universities 

Students  who  plan  to  undertake  upper  level  course  work  at  another 
university  must  normally  receive  prior  approval  from  the  Dean  and  the 
Director  of  the  School  in  which  the  student  is  registered  if  they  wish  such 
course  work  to  be  credited  toward  a degree  program  or  diploma 
program  in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  such  course  work  it  is  the  student’s  responsibility 
to  request  the  Registrar  of  the  other  university  to  send  an  official  tran- 
script of  record  to  the  Records  Office  of  the  University  of  Victoria. 

Co-operative  Education  Program 

Please  refer  to  page  26  of  the  Calendar  for  a general  description  of  Co- 
operative Education. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development,  a Co-operative 
Education  program  is  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Administration  at 
the  graduate  level  and  by  the  Health  Information  Science  Program  at  the 
undergraduate  level. 

Admission  to  and  completion  oi  Co-operative  Education  Programs  are 
governed  by  individual  departmental  requirements.  As  a required  part 
of  the  program,  students  are  employed  for  specific  Work  Terms,  each 
with  a minimum  duration  of  13  weeks.  This  employment  is  related  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  student’s  course  of  studies  and  individual  in- 
terest. 

Students  may  withdraw  from  the  Co-operative  Education  Program  at 
any  time  and  remain  enrolled  in  a degree  program  offered  by  the  School. 

Details  of  the  program  in  the  School  of  Public  Administration  are 
outlined  on  page  221  of  the  Calendar,  and  on  page  227  for  Health  In- 
formation Science. 

Advisory  Committees 

Programs  in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development  receive 
the  benefit  of  advice  and  guidance  from  advisory  committees  whose 
members  are  drawn  from  professionals  engaged  in  various  private 
agencies  or  Government  departments.  Further  information  is  available 
from  each  school  or  program . 


SCHOOL  OF  CHILD  CARE 


Roy  V.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Associate  Professor  and 
Director  of  the  School. 

Frances  A.S.  Ricks,  B.A.  (Ore.),  M.Sc.  (Indiana),  Ph.D.  (York), 
Associate  Professor. 

James  P.  Anglin,  B.A.  (Carleton),  M.S.W.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Richard  G.  Arnot,  M.D.  (Alta.),  F.R.C.P.Can.,  Part-time  Adjunct 
Assistant  Professor. 

Carey  J.  Denholm,  S.B.St.J.,  Dip.  Teach.  (Tas.),  Dip. Ed. Deaf,  M.Ed. 
(Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor.  (On  leave.) 

Robert  I.  Klassen,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  (1983-1985). 

Penny  A.  Parry,  B.A.  (McMaster),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Assistant  Professor. 

Alan  R Pence,  B.A.,  M.S.  (Portland  St.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

PROFESSIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
Dr.  Basil  Boulton,  Chairman,  Child  Health  Advisory  Sub-Committee. 
Mrs.  Joan  Costello-Grayson,  Member  at  Large. 

Mr.  C.J.  Curtis,  Member  at  Large. 

Mr.  Anthony  W.  Gascoyne,  Member  at  Large. 

Dr.  John  Gray,  Mental  Health  Services,  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  John  Noble,  Deputy  Minister,  Ministry  of  Human  Resources. 


Dr.  Barbara  McIntyre,  Member  at  Large. 

Mr.  Paul  McNamara,  Director,  Child  Life  Department.  Queen 
Alexandra  Hospital  for  Children. 

Mr.  Neil  Murphy,  Director  of  Human  Service  Program,  Camosun 
College. 

Ms.  Pat  Murray,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Family  and  Child  Service, 
Ministry  of  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  Del  Phillips,  Director,  Youth  Detention  Centre. 

Dr.  Roger  A.  Ruth,  Chairman,  Department  of  Psychological  Foun- 
dations, F acuity  of  Education . 

Mr.  Daye  Taylor,  B.C.  Child  Care  Seryices  Association. 

Ms.  Deborah  Taylor,  Infant  Development  Consultant,  Infant 
Development  Program,  Duncan,  B.C. 

Mr.  Deryck  Thompson,  Executive  Director,  G.R.  Pearkes  Clinic  for 
Handicapped  Children. 

Mr.  Dave  Watkins,  District  Secondary  Supervising  Principal  of  Special 
Programs,  School  Board  of  Greater  Victoria. 

Dr.  Brian  Wharf,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Peter  Whelan,  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  Section, 
Corrections  Branch. 

Ms.  Gayle  Davies,  Provincial  Child  Care  Facilities  Licensing  Board 
Victoria. 
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PROGRAM 

Thi-  Sch(K)l  of  ('hild  Care  offers  a program  of  study  leading  to  the  B.A. 
with  an  emphasis  in  Child  Care,  whi™  entails  an  academic  program 
integrated  with  a certain  amount  of  practical  experience. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  WITH  AN  EMPHASIS 
IN  CHILD  CARE 

The  B.A.  with  an  emphasis  in  Child  Care  is  a four  year  60  unit 
program  consisting  of  an  introductory  first  year,  followed  by  three  years 
in  the  School  itself.  Students  are  therefore  not  formally  admitted  to  the 
degree  program  until  they  have  acquired  15  units  of  university  level 
credit  three  of  which  must  be  Psychology  100  or  its  equivalent  and  three 
of  which  must  be  100  level  English.  Experience  with  special  needs 
children  is  considered  an  as.set. 

Within  the  basic  academic  retjuirements  of  the  degree  program, 
students  have  considerable  freedom  in  course  selection.  Students  with 
professional  child  care  experience  who  may  be  eligible  to  challenge  non- 
practicum  courses  upon  admission  to  the  School  of  Child  Care  should 
consult  with  their  Program  Adviser.  Practicum  courses  are  not  open  to 
challenge;  students  are  placed  in  practicum  settings  in  accordance  with 
their  professional  background  and  current  learning  needs.  The  prac- 
ticum courses  include  Child  Care  210  and  410  and  carry  academic 
credit.  Students  enrolled  in  Child  Care  210  (A  and  B)  and  410  will  be 
assigned  to  a children’s  service  agency  and  are  required  to  engage  in  a 
minimum  of  6 hours  of  direct  service  per  week  and  1 hour  seminar  per 
week.  Students  should  give  special  attention  to  the  Regulations  Con- 
cerning Practica  (see  page  14). 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Students  transferring  from  other  post-secondary  institutions  must 
submit  to  the  Director  of  Admission  Services  by  March  31;  (1)  an  Ap- 
plication lor  Admission  to  the  University,  (2)  a School  ol  Child  Care 
Application  Form,  (3)  Letter  of  Intent  outlining  applicant’s  past  ex- 
perience and  career  objectives,  (4)  two  copies  each  of  any  pertinent 
academic  transcripts  and  diplomas  or  certificates. 

Students  transferring  from  another  faculty  within  the  University  of 
Victoria  must  submit  to  the  Director  of  Records  Services  by  March  31: 
(1)  a School  of  Child  Care  Application  Form,  (2)  Letter  of  Intent 
outlining  applicant’s  past  experience  and  career  objectives. 

Enrolment  in  the  School  of  Child  Care  is  limited.  Students  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  personal  suitability  as  well  as  academic  standing.  A 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C -i- ) in  the  immediately 
preceding  15  units  is  a requirement  for  admission.  Interviews  with  the 
Director  or  his  representative  will  normally  be  required.  Students  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  School  of  Child  Care  and  who  have  already 
completed  a human  services  training  program  at  a college  may  be 
eligible  to  receive  additional  credit  from  the  School  of  Child  Care.  Upon 
receipt  of  their  letter  of  admission  to  the  School,  students  should  discuss 
their  eligibility  for  additional  credit  with  their  program  adviser. 

After  having  completed  one  or  more  years  in  the  School  of  Child  Care, 
a student  may  apply  to  the  School  for  leave  of  absence.  The  student  must 
consult  the  School  of  Child  Care  concerning  possible  problems  as  a result 
of  the  leave  of  absence.  Students  should  not  assume  tnat  re-admission  to 
the  program  is  guaranteed. 

STANDING 

Students  whose  sessional  nade  point  average  falls  below  3.00  may  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  program. 

The  School  of  Child  Care  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  require  any 
student  to  withdraw  from  the  School  where  it  believes  on  consideration 
of  scholarship,  professional  fitness  or  professional  conduct  that  the 
student  is  unsuitea  for  the  child  care  profession. 

BASIC  PROGRAM 

The  following  academic  program  is  designed  to  provide  a basic  liberal 
arts  education  together  with  specialized  practical  training.  There  is 
considerable  flexibility  in  choice  of  electives;  however,  students  are 
required  to  complete  iVt  units  of  electives  in  a focused  area  ol  interest 
approved  by  their  program  adviser.  Upon  admission  to  the  School  of 
Child  Care  (Second  year),  students  are  expected  to  consult  with  their 
program  adviser  on  course  selection  prior  to  course  registration. 

Core  courses  are  normally  restricted  to  students  in  Child  Care  and 
may  be  taken  by  students  outside  the  School  with  permission  of  the 
instructor. 


First  Year  (introductory  year  prior  to  admission  to  Schooi  of  Chiid 
Care): 

Required: 

Three  units  of  Fmglish  in  consultation  with  the 
English  Department,  (Students  usually  s<4(x;t  from 
English  115,  116,  121,  122) 

Three  units  of  intnxluctory  psychology  (normally 
Psychology  100  or  its  equivalent) 

Electives: 

9 units  of  courses 

Child  Care  201  is  strongly  recommended  as  a first  year  elective  course. 
For  further  suitable  firsf  year  electives  see  examples  listed  under  Second 
Year. 

Second  Year; 

Required: 

Child  Care  200A,  200B,  210A,  210B 

Three  units  of  child  development.  These  are  normally 

Psychology  235  and  either  335  or  336,  or  Education-D 

305 

Electives; 

6 units  selected  in  consultation  with  program  advi.ser. 

Examples  of  suitable  First  Year  and  Second  Year  general  electives  are: 

Arts  and  Science 

Anthropology  100  or  200  level  course 
Microbiology  101 
Biochemistry  201 

Biology  150,  or  any  200  level  course 
Computer  Science  100 
English  — a 200  level  course 
History  205,  349 
Linguistics  100,  250,  or  370 
Matnematics  151  and  102 
Philosophy  100  or  269 
Political  Science  100,  202 

Psychology  200,  220,  230,  240,  250,  or  31 1 A,  31  IB, 
and  312 

Sociology  100,  200 

Education 

Art  Education  100 
Education-D  200 

Music  Education  — a 100  or  200  level  course 
Physical  Education  — a 100  or  200  level  course 

Fine  Arts 

Music  100  or  200 

Theatre  181  or  other  100  or  200  level  course 
Visual  Arts  100  or  200  level  course 

Human  and  Social  Development 
Social  Work  200B 

Third  Yean 
Required: 

Child  Care  301 

Child  Care/Social  Work  352 

Electives: 

7 */j  units  in  consultation 
with  program  adviser 

Fourth  Year: 

Required: 

Child  Care  410 
Child  Care  420 

Electives: 

9 units  in  consultation  with  program  adviser 

In  the  selection  of  electives  in  third  and  fourth  years,  students  are 
reminded  that  they  must  have  a minimum  of  7‘/i  units  in  a focused  area 
of  interest;  Areas  of  interest,  with  specific  examples  for  student  choice, 
include: 

Age  Groups  — infancy,  early  childhood, 
pre-adolescence,  adolescence 
Developmental  Needs  — physical,  emotional, 
intellectual/cognitive,  social  adaptation, 
family  functioning 

Child  Care  Settings  — pre-school/day  care*  * ’, 

Students  can  include  in  their  program  of  electives  all  courses 
necessary  for  licensing  as  a Pre-School  Day  Care  Supervisor.  Students 
interested  should  contact  the  Community  Care  Facilities  Licensing 
Board  of  the  Provincial  Government  to  ensure  appropriate  selection  oT 
courses. 
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school,  recreation,  hospital, 
community-based  programs 
in  family/home. 

Professional  Issues  — ethics,  communication 
skills,  self  awareness,  knowledge 
of  social  services,  professionalism 


case  planning,  intervention  and  case  presentation  skills  with  both  a one- 
to-one  and  group  focus.  Enrolment  is  restricted  to  students  in  the  School 
of  Child  Care. 

Prerequisite:  Child  Care  210A 

January-April  (1-6) 


The  following  is  a list  of  courses  which  relate  to  the  areas  of  interest 
mentioned  above.  This  list  is  meant  to  serve  as  a guide  for  the  selection  of 
electives.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  exclusive.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
review  the  full  range  of  university  offerings. 

Arts  and  Science 

Anthropology  312,  322,  335,  336, 

339A  339B 

Psychology  250,  311 A,  31  IB,  312,  313, 

315,  415,  430,  436,  450 
Philosophy  331 
Sociology  301,  335,  445 
Education 

Education-B339,  B341,  B440,  B441,  D306, 

D406,  D410,  D411,  D414,  D415,  D417 
Human  and  Social 
Development 

Child  Care  460,  475,  485,  486 
Social  Work  350,  351 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEES 

Students  in  the  School  of  Child  Care  have  made,  and  are  expected  to 
continue  to  make,  through  their  participation  in  Program  Committees, 
significant  contributions  to  Program  Development  and  the  field  of  Child 
Care.  All  School  registrants  are  urged,  wherever  possible,  to  reserve 
Wednesday,  12:30-1:30  p.m.  for  committees  and  other  planning  pur- 
poses. 


COURSES 

CC  200A  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (11^)  CORE  CONCEPTS  IN 
CHILD  CARE:  I 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  several  relevant  theories  which  relate  to  the 
assessment,  understanding  and  management  of  children’s  behaviour. 
Restricted  to  students  in  the  School  of  Child  Care  or  by  permission  of  the 
Director. 

September-December  (3-0) 

CC  200B  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (1V^)  CORE  CONCEPTS  IN 
CHILD  CARE:  II 

Specific  strategies  and  techniques  of  child  management  which  promote 
behavioural  change  in  children.  Ethical  issues  in  the  practice  of  Child 
Care  will  be  examined.  Restricted  to  students  in  the  School  of  Child  Care 
or  by  permission  of  the  Director. 

January-April  (3-0) 


C C 201  (1  Vi)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILD  CARE 

A survey  of  the  history  of  development  of  Child  Care  and  the  role  of  the 
professional  Child  Care  Worker.  This  course  is  designed  for  first  and 
second  year  students  who  may  be  considering  entering  the  profession  of 
Child  Care  Work  or  who  want  to  learn  about  child  and  family  care. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

CC  210A  (formerly  one-half  of  210)  (1W)  SUPERVISED  PRAC- 
TICUM:I 

Students  are  required  to  work  directly  with  children  in  a supervised 
practice  situation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  observing  children,  developing 
observation  and  recording  skills,  understanding  the  structure  ana 
functioning  of  a children's  service  agency,  and  fostering  the  student’s 
awareness  of  his  or  her  functioning  in  relation  to  children  and  other 
agency  workers.  Enrolment  is  restricted  to  students  in  the  School  of 
Child  Care. 

Pre-  or  Corequisite:  Child  Care  200A 

September-December  (1-6) 

CC  210B  (formerly  one-half  of  210)  (IVis)  SUPERVISED  PRAC- 
TICUM:II 

Students  are  required  to  work  directly  with  children  in  a supervised 
practice  situation  (in  most  cases  continuing  the  placement  begun  in 
Child  Care  210A).  Emphasis  is  placed  on  building  relationships  with 
children,  developing  child  management  skills,  and  focusing  the  student’s 
awareness  on  his  or  her  strenrths  and  weaknesses  as  a practising  Child 
Care  Worker.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  developing  beginning  level 


C C 290  (1  ^/2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CHILD  CARE 

This  course  allows  for  research  projects,  additional  course  work  or 
directed  reading  in  a specified  area  and  is  intended  primarily  to  assist 
students  transferring  from  other  institutions  or  programs.  Courses  may 
be  chosen  only  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  School. 

CC  301  (4V(t,  formerly  3)  PROFESSIONAL  CHILD  CARE  PRAC- 
TICE: THEORY  AND  APPLICATION 

The  integration  of  theory  and  practice  is  stressed  through  the  use  of  both 
seminar  and  experiential  formats.  Seminars  emphasize:  issues  and 
techniques  in  assessment,  case  planning  and  intervention  with  children; 
major  therapeutic  approaches  and  their  associated  philosophies,  goals, 
strategies  and  techniques;  practical  models  for  case  consultation, 
presentation  and  evaluation.  Students  will  demonstrate  competency  in 
these  professional  practice  areas,  real  or  simulated,  and  analyze  the 
relationship  between  professional  knowledge,  skills,  values  and  styles. 

Prerequisite:  Child  Care  200A  and  200B 

September- April  (3-1-2;  3-1-2) 

C C 350  (SOCW  350)  (3)  LAW  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  objective  is  to  provide  students  in  Child  Care  and  Social  Work  with 
an  understanding  of  the  Law  as  an  expression  of  social  policy,  and  of  the 
processes  by  which  laws  are  developed,  enacted  and  changed;  Family 
Law  and  the  Family  Courts,  with  special  reference  to  laws  affecting 
children;  the  organization  of  legal  services  and  the  legal  accountability 
and  liabilities  of  social  workers,  child  care  workers,  and  others  in  the 
social  service  field. 


September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

C C 352  (SOCW  352) (3)  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 

This  course  has  a number  of  interrelated  objectives;  to  introduce  students 
to  the  literature  on  interpersonal  communication;  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  a critical  review  of  various  approaches  to  interpersonal 
helping;  to  assist  students  in  developing  a personal  commitment  to,  and 
philosophy  of,  the  art  of  interpersonal  helping;  and  to  involve  students  in 
simulated  practice  experiences. 

September- April  (1-0-2;  1-0-2) 

C C 390  (1  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CHILD  CARE 

Research  projects,  directed  readings,  or  additional  course  work  in  a 
specified  area.  Courses  may  be  chosen  only  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  School. 

C C 410  (3)  ADVANCED  SUPERVISED  PRACTICUM 

Supervised  practicum  focusing  on  the  student’s  chosen  area  of 
specialization.  Six  hours  per  wek  in  the  practicum  setting  and  one  hour 
per  week  in  a seminar.  Restricted  to  Child  Care  students  in  their  fourth 
year  of  study. 

Prerequisites:  Child  Care  301  and  352  (Social  Work  352),  or  equivalent 

September-April  (1-6;  1-6) 

CC  420  (3,  formerly  1%)  APPLIED  RESEARCH  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CHILD  CARE 

A seminar  course  in  which  students  develop,  implement,  and  present,  in 
a format  suitable  for  publication,  a project  on  a current  issue  in  Child 
Care.  Research  metnods  and  descriptive  statistics  are  includ^. 
Enrolment  restricted  to  Child  Care  students  in  their  fourth  year  of  study. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

C C 460  (1 W or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  CHILD  CARE 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  examine  selected  current  issues  in 
child  and  family  care.  Restricted  to  students  in  their  third  or  fourth  year 
of  study  and  may,  with  approval  of  faculty  adviser,  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit. 


to-u;  or  ^a-u;  j-uj 


C C 475  (11<i)  WORKING  WITH  CHILDREN  AND  ADOLESCENTS 
IN  GROUPS:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILD  GROUP  PRACTICE 

Theoretical  approaches  and  techniques  relating  to  the  planning  and 
management  of  children’s  groups.  Content  focuses  on  developing 
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practical  skills  rcsjuircd  to  organize  and  conduct  groups  with  children 
and  adolesi-ents.  Restricted  to  fourth  year  students  in  the  School  of  Child 
(.’are  or  by  permission  ol  the  .Director.  Students  will  participate  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  a group. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

C C 485  (SOCW  485)  (1  Vi)  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  THE  FAMILY: 
I 

This  course  focuses  on  family  systems  theory  and  the  application  of 
wstems  constructs  in  working  witn  the  child  in  the  context  of  the  family. 
Restricted  to  students  in  their  fourth  year  of  study. 

September-December(3-0) 


C C 486  (SOCW  486)  (1  Vi)  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  THE  FAMILY: 
II 

This  course  provides  a laboratory  learning  environment  which  allows  the 
students  to  observe,  demonstrate  and  oi.scu.vs  family  sy.stems  theory, 
constructs  and  interventions.  Restricted  to  students  in  their  fourth  year  of 
study. 

Prerequisite:  Child  Care  485  (Social  Work  485)  or  erjuivalent 

January-April  (3-2) 

C C 490  (1  Vi  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CHILD  CARE 

Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course:  work  in  a 
specified  area.  Courses  may  be  chosen  only  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  School. 


HEALTH  INFORMATION  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 


Denis  J.  Protti,  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  M.Sc.  (Man.),  Professor  and  Di- 
rector. 

Kenneth  R.  Thornton,  B.Sc.,  M.B.Ch.B.  (Leeds),  Part-time  Adjunct 
Professor. 

COMMUNITY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Dr.  S.  Arneil,  Regional  Medical  Health  Officer,  Capital  Regional 
District. 

Mr.  G.  Clements,  Director  of  Legal  Services,  Ministry  of  Health, 
Victoria. 

Mr.  S.  Dubas,  Senior  Assist.  Dep.  Minister  of  Health,  British  Columbia. 
Dr.  J.W.  Dutton,  Cardiovascular  Surgeon,  Victoria. 

Mr.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Health  Care  Manager,  IBM  Canada  Ltd. 

Mr.  G.  Frith,  Executive  Director,  Nanaimo  Regional  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  C.W.  Grierson,  Executive  Director,  GF  Strong  Rehabilitation 
Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Halkett,  Director,  Hospital  Planning,  Capital  Regional  District. 
Mrs.  L A.  King,  Admin.  Assist.,  (Quality  Assurance),  Victoria  General. 
Mrs.  L.A.  Lambert,  Director  Medical  Records.  Riverview'  Hospital. 

Mr.  W.  Lawrence,  Director  of  Research  and  Evaluation,  Ministry  of 
Health. 

Dr.  G.  Martin,  Chief,  Clinical  Pathologv  Service,  Royal  Inland 
Hospital,  Kamloops. 

Mr.  P.  McAllen,  Assistant  Executive  Director,  Member  Support  Ser- 
vices, B.C.  Health  Association. 

Mr.  C.  Rowe,  Senior  Vice-President,  Royal  Jubilee  Hospital. 

PROGRAM 

Health  Information  Science  is  the  study  of  the  nature  of  information 
and  its  processing,  application  and  impact  within  a health  care  system. 
The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Information  Science  is  a four  year 
propam  consisting  of  an  introductory  first  year,  followed  by  three  years 
in  the  Program  itself.  Students  may  be  formally  admitted  to  the  Health 
Information  Science  Program  upon  successful  completion  of  15  units  of 
appropriate  university-level  crMit.  Students  are  expected  to  apply  to 
participate  in  the  Co-operative  Education  Program.  Further  in- 
formation is  available  by  contacting  the  Director. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Prospective  students  are  encouraged  to  consult  the  Director  prior  to  or 
during  their  first  year  of  University  studies. 

Applicant  transferring  from  post-secondary  institutions  must  submit 
an  Application  for  Admission  to  the  University  and  a Health  Information 
Science  Application  Form  to  the  Director  of  Admission  Services  by 
March  31 . Forms  are  available  from  Admission  Servic-es. 

University  of  Victoria  students  fthose  seeking  admission  from  another 
faculty  and  those  previously  enrolled  in  the  Program)  must  submit  an 
Application  for  Re-registration  and  a Health  Information  Science  Ap- 
plication Form  to  Records  Services  by  March  31 . 

Admission  to  the  Health  Information  Science  Program  is  limited  to 
approximately  30  students  per  year.  Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
grades,  a personal  written  submission  and  an  interview.  A second  class 
average  in  the  immediately  preceding  15  units  of  university-level  studies 
is  normally  required  for  admission  into  the  program. 


Credit  lor  previous  post-secondary  studies  may  be  granted  as  ap- 
propriate. Applicants  seeking  advanced  placement  are  advised  to  read 
the  minimum  degree  requirements  on  page  19  of  the  Calendar. 

STANDING 


Students  in  the  Health  Information  Science  Prowam  must  maintain  a 
sessional  grade  point  average  of  3.50  or  better.  Students  who  do  not  meet 
this  requirement  will  normally  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
Program. 

The  Director  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  require  any  student  to 
withdraw  from  the  program  where  the  Program’s  faculty  believe  on 
consideration  of  scholarship,  professional  fitness  or  professional  conduct 
that  the  student  is  unsuitM  for  the  Health  Information  Science 
profession.  Avenues  of  appeal  and  redress  can  be  found  on  page  14  of  the 
Calendar. 

A student  in  the  Health  Information  Science  Program  should  inform 
the  Director  of  any  intended  prolonged  absence.  Students  should  not 
assume  that  re-admission  to  the  Program  is  guaranteed. 

CO  OPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Please  refer  to  page  26  of  the  Calendar  for  the  general  description  of 
Co-operative  Education. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Co-operative  Education  approach  is 
the  inclusion,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  degree,  of  four  Work  Terms  of 
approximately  thirteen  weeks  in  length.  These  Work  Terms  of 
begin  during  the  student’s  Second  Year  will  normally  alternate  with 
formal  academic  terms  in  Health  Information  Science. 

During  a Work  Term,  students  are  employed  in  a full-time,  health 
care  related  job  in  either  the  public  or  private  sector.  For  all  practical 
purposes.  Co-operative  Education  students  on  Work  Terms  are  regular 
employees  and  receive  salary  and  benefits  in  accordance  with  the  em- 
ployer’s policy.  Both  the  employer  and  the  University  evaluate  the 
student’s  performance  on  each  Work  Term. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


To  meet  the  requirements  of  a major  in  this  program,  students  must 
complete  60  units  which  include  a core  of  39  units,  a minimum  of  6 units 
selected  from  one  of  the  Areas  of  Concentration  I-IV,  a minimum  of  1 Vi 
units  from  each  of  two  other  Areas  of  Concentration,  and  12  units  of 
electives.  Students  are  normally  expected  to  select  an  Area  of  Con- 
centration in  their  Second  Year  of  studies.  Any  previous  15  units  of 
appropriate  university  credit  is  sufficient  to  apply  to  enter  the  program. 
A suggested  pattern  would  be  as  follows: 

First  Year  (Pre-Health  Information  Science  Year): 


(a)  CSC  110/115 

(b) MATH  102/151 
or  MATH  100/101 

(c)  Any  3 units  from: 
ECON  201/202 

CHEM  100 
CHEM  101 
CHEM  102 
MICR  101 
MICR  200 

(d)  English 

(e)  HINF  160 

(f)  3 units  of  electives 


(3)  Computer  Programming:  I and  II 
(3)  Calculus  and  Finite  Mathematics 
(3)  Calculus:  1 and  II 

(3)  Principles  of  Microeconomics  and 
Macroeconomics 
(l‘/t)  Introduction  to  Chemistry 
fl  '/il  Fundamentals  of  Chemistr)’:  I 
/1‘/!)  Fundamentals  of  Chemistry:  II 
(1  Vi)  Essentials  of  Microbiology  and  Immunology 
(1  Vi)  Introductory'  Microbiolo^ 

(1  Vi)  English  1 15  or  any  other Tirst  year  course 
(1  Vi)  Introduction  to  Health  Information  Science 
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NOTES: 

1.  Both  Economics  and  Chemistry  are  recommended. 

2.  Students  wishing  to  take  further  courses  in  biochemistry,  biology, 
chemistry  or  microbiology  must  take  3 units  of  first  year  chemistry. 


Second  Year: 

(a)  STAT  250/BIOL  250  (1  Vi) 
STAT  251/BIOL  304  (I'A) 

(b) PE241a/241b  (3) 

(c)  CSC  275  (l'/2) 

(d) HINF240  1'/*) 

(e) HINF270  (IVi) 

(f)  English  (IVj) 

(g)  3 units  of  electives 


Statistics;  I or  Biometrics:  1 
Statistics:  II  or  Biometrics  II 
Cell  and  Systemic  Physiology 
File  Structures  for  Data  Processing 
Introduction  to  Health  Care  Delivery 
Medical  Methodology;  I 
A second  English  course 


First  and  Second  Year  Electives: 


Suggested  electives  in  First  and  Second  Year  include: 


BIOC  200 
BIOL  200 
CHEM  231 
CHEM  232 


(1  Vt)  Introductory  Biochemistry 
h 'A ) I ntroduction  to  Cell  Structure  and  F unction 
(1*/!)  Introductory  Organic  Chemistry 
(1  Vi)  Organic  Chemistry  for  Health  and  Biological 
Sciences 


CHEM  235 
COMM  120 
COMM  251 
ENGL  225 
MATH  222 
PE  141 
PHIL  331 
POLI 100 
POLI  250 
SOCI 100 
THEA  150 


(IV2)  Organic  Chemistry 

(1  Vi)  Principles  of  Organizational  Behaviour 

(1  Vi)  Fundamentals  of  Financial  Accounting:  1 

(1 V2)  Written  and  Verbal  Communications 

i 1 V2 1 Discrete  M athem  atics 

(1  Vi)  Introductory  Human  Anatomy 

(IVi)  Issues  in  Biomedical  Ethics 

(3)  Canadian  Government  and  Politics 

(1  Vi)  Public  Policy  Formulation  in  Canada 

(3)  Introduction  to  Sociology 

(1  Vi)  Speech  Communications 


Third  and  Fourth  Year: 


Area  of  Concentration  IV  - Economics: 


ECON  302 

(l'/2) 

ECON  303 

(l‘/2) 

ECON  416 

(!'/*) 

ECON  445 

(3) 

Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory 
Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Theory 
Cost-Benefit  Analysis;  Principles  ana 
Application 
Econometrics 


Third  and  Fourth  Year  Electives: 

The  remaining  courses  required  to  complete  the  60  unit  requirement 
may  be  drawn  from  courses  in  any  Faculty  or  School. 


COURSES 

Courses  in  the  Health  Information  Science  Program  are  open  to 
students  from  other  Schools  and  Faculties.  If  enrolment  restrictions  are 
necessary,  preference  will  be  given  to  students  registered  in  the  Faculty 
of  Human  and  Social  Development. 

HINF  160  (formerly  260)  (1W)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HEALTH  IN- 
FORMATION SCIENCE 

An  introduction  to  the  knowledge  bases  and  skills  expected  of  a 
professional  working  in  the  field  of  Health  Information  Science.  The 
oasic  concepts  of  the  field  are  established,  the  methodologies  used  are 
investigated,  and  the  disciplines  involv^  and  their  organizational 
settings  are  introduced.  The  How  and  use  of  data  and  information  within 
the  Canadian  health  care  system  is  highlighted. 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

HINF  240  (1 W)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 

An  overview  of  the  organization,  operation  and  administration  of  the 
Canadian  health  care  delivery  system  which  provides  the  student  with 
an  understanding  of  how  the  multiple  components  and  inter- 
relationships are  integrated. 


The  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  the  Program  will  not  be  ottered  until 
September  1984  and  September  1985  respectively.  The  following  core 
courses  or  their  equivalents  are  required  to  be  completed: 


(a)  CSC  375 

(IV2) 

HINF  300 

(l>/2) 

(b)  HINF  360 

(l>/2) 

HINF  410 

(l'/2) 

(c)  HINF  380 

(l>/2) 

HINF  480 

(l‘/2) 

(d)  HINF  440 

(l‘/2) 

NUBS  450 

(IV2) 

or 

SOCW  450 

(e)  HINF  325 

(l>/2 

HINF  460 

(I  Vi) 

Introduction  to  Systems  Analysis 

Health  Information  Systems 

Health  Data  Generation  and  Classification 

Administrative  Support  Systems 

Epidemiology:  I 

Epidemiology:  II 

Health  Care  Systems 

Administration  in  Health  Services 

Administration  in  the  Human  Services 
Fiscal  Management  in  Health  Services 
Quality  Assurance  and  Ethics 


September-December.  Also  January- April  (3-0) 

HINF  270  (1 1^)  MEDICAL  METHODOLOGY:  I 

The  process  of  clinical  decision  making  in  diagnosis,  treatment  planning, 
and  prognosis.  Alternate  models  for  clinical  decision  making  using 
subjective  and  objective  data  and  information.  Integrates  the  principles 
of  physiology  and  pathophysiology. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Physical  Education  241A/B  or  permission  of  the 
Director 

January- April  (3-0) 

HINF  290  (1  ^/i)  DIRECTED  STUDY 

An  opportunity  to  study,  only  under  special  circumstances,  a particular 
area  leading  to  the  development  of  a project  approved  by  the  Director. 


Four  Areas  of  Concentration  are  identified  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Years.  Students  normally  select  a minimum  of  6 units  from 
one  of  the  Areas  of  Concentration  and  at  least  1.5  units  from  each  of 
two  other  Areas  of  Concentration. 


HINF  300  (1  HEALTH  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

An  introduction  to  systems,  information,  and  decision  theory  and  their 
application  in  health  care  organizations. 

September-December.  Also  May-August  (3-0) 


Area  of  Concentration  I - Administration: 


ADMN  424 
ADMN431 
ADMN  437 
ANTH  312 
HINF  415 
HINF  445 
PSYC  334 

SOCI  445 


H Vt\  Management  Information  Systems 
(1 V2)  Personnel  Management  in  the  Public  Sector 
(1  Vi)  Public  Sector  Program  Evaluation 

(1  */2)  Medical  Anthropology 

(IVi)  Patient  Care  Support  Systems 
(1 1/2)  Distributed  Processing  in  Health  Care 
(3)  Industrial,  Organizational  and  Consumer 

Psychology 

(l‘/2)  Sociology  in  Health  and  Medicine 


Area  of  Concentration  II  - Computing  Science: 


CSC  230 
CSC  250 
CSC  325 
CSC  375 
CSC  470 


(1  Vi)  Introduction  to  Computer  Systems 

(1  '/2I  Introduction  to  Computer  Organization 

(1  ‘/2)  Data  Structures 

(1  Vi)  Introduction  to  Systems  Analysis 

(1  Vi)  Database;  I 


Area  of  Concentration  III  - 

BIOL  300 

(IV2) 

BIOL  320 

(l'/2) 

BIOL  401 

m 

HINF  370 

Q‘/2) 

STAT  354 

fl'/2l 

STAT  453 

(DA) 

Biomedical  Principles  and  Statistics: 
Genetics 

Genetics  and  Evolution 

Application  of  Genetic  Principles 

Medical  Methodology:  II 

Sampling  Techniques 

The  Design  and  Analysis  of  Experiments 


HINF  325(1  ^/z)  FISCAL  MANAGEMENT  IN  HEALTH  SERVICES 

An  examination  of  the  systems  and  financial  reporting  required  to 
sup^rt  management  decision  making  in  health  care  delivery.  Topics 
include  institutional  accounting  and  budgeting,  provincial  and  federal 
government  requirements,  clinical  progam  budgeting. 

Prerequisite;  Health  Information  Science  240  or  permission  of  the 
Director 

May-August  (3-0) 

HINF  360  (IVi)  HEALTH  DATA  GENERATION  AND 
CLASSIFICATION 

The  sources,  collection,  classification,  storage,  retrieval,  utilization  and 
control  of  health  data.  Topics  include:  alternative  methods  of  obtaining 
information;  volume,  accuracy,  completeness  and  standardization 
issues;  types  of  nosologies  and  record  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Health  Information  Science  160  or  permission  of  the 
Director 

September-December  (2-2) 

HINF  370  (1  %)  MEDICAL  METHODOLOGY:  II 

The  application  of  clinical  decision  making  principles  for  the  major 
categories  of  disease  including  cardiovascular  and  geriatric  disease. 

Prerequisite:  Health  Information  Science  270 

May-August  (2-2) 
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HINF  380  (1V^)  EPIDEMIOLOGY:  I 

An  introduction  to  the-  princ  iples  of  epidemiological  investigation  in  the 
monitoring  of  disc-asc'  (xx-iirrcmc'e.  disease  control,  and  health  program 
evaluation. 

Prerc-ciuisite:  Health  Information  Science  270 

May-August  (2-2) 

HINF  410  (1 ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

The  application  of  .scientific  evaluation  methodologies  in  the  study  and 
analysis  of  clinical  and  management  information  systems.  Topics  in- 
clude: Problem  formulation,  selection  of  research  design,  data  and 
organizational  analysis,  and  interpretation. 

Pre-  or  corequi.site:  Health  Information  Science  325 

September-December  (2-2) 

HINF  415  (1 V^)  PATIENT  CARE  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

Provides  a broad  understanding  of  the  role  and  impact  computers  have 
had  in  direct  patient  care  support  and  shows  the  potential  for  cx)ntinued 
integration.  Specific  medical  computer  languages  are  introduced.  Topics 
include;  laboratory  systems,  image  processing,  ambulatory  systems  and 
telemedicine. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Health  Information  Science  410  or  permission  of  the 
Director 

January-April  (2-2) 

HINF  440  (1 HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEMS 

An  examination  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  current  health 
delivery  system,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  information 
flow  influences  health  care  trends  ana  policy  formulation.  Emphasis  is 
on  community,  regional,  provincial  and  national  information  flows. 

Prerequisite;  Health  Information  Science  240 

September-December  (3-0) 

HINF  445  (1  V<>)  DISTRIBUTED  PROCESSING  IN  HEALTH  CARE 

A management  perspective  to  data  communications  technology,  net- 


works, and  distributed  proces.sing.  Emphasis  is  on  examining  the  impact 
of  emerging  communications  micro-computer  technology  on  in- 
formation systems  in  varying  sectors  of  the  health  care  delivery  system . 

January-April  (2-2) 

HINF  460  (1  %)  QUALITY  ASSURANCE  AND  ETHICS 

Provides  an  in-depth  assessment  of  the  quality,  interpretation  and  u.se  of 
health  data  in  the  area  of  direct  patient  care.  Students  analyze  the  data 
elements  and  the  methodologies  used  to  as.sess  such  factors  as  quality, 
social  impact  and  clinical  significance.  The  ethical  and  crmfidentiality 
issues  encountered  are  examined. 

Prerequisite;  Health  Information  Science  360 

September-Dec-ember  (2-2) 

HINF  480 (1 EPIDEMIOLOGY:  II 

Application  of  epidemiological  principles  to  the  study  of  acute  and 
chronic  diseases.  Epidemiological  research  methods  will  be  studied, 
from  problem  conceptualization  and  design  to  analysis. 

Prerequisite;  Health  Information  Science  380 

September-December  (2-2) 

HINF  490  (1  Vi  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDY 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a course  of  directed  reading  should,  together 
with  a faculty  memoer  willing  to  supervise  such  a course,  formulate  a 
proposal  describing  both  the  content  of  the  course  and  a suitable  means 
of  evaluating  the  student’s  work.  The  proposal  must  then  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Director. 

HINF  491  (1  V(i)  TOPICS  IN  HEALTH  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

Throu^  this  course  the  Program  offers  advanced  topics  in  various  areas 
of  HesQth  Information  Science.  Information  on  the  topics  available  in 
any  riven  year  will  be  available  from  the  Director.  Entry  to  this  course 
will  De  restricted  to  third  and  fourth  year  students  who  meet  the 
prerequisite  specified  for  the  topic  to  be  offered. 

September-December  (3-0) 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Dorothy  J.  Kergin,  B.S.N.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.  (Mich.), 
Professor  and  Director  of  the  School. 

Jessie  Mantle,  B.N.  (McGill),  M.S.N.  (Calif.,  San  Francisco),  Professor. 

Mary  L.  Richmond,  B.N.  (McGill),  M.A.  (Columbia),  Part-time 
Visiting  Professor  (1981-84). 

Carolyn  Attridge,  B.Sc.N.  (McMaster),  M.N.  (Wash.),  M.A. Ph.D. 
(Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 

Isobel  J.  Dawson,  B.Sc.N.  (McGill),  M.Sc.N.  (St.  Louis),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 

W.H.  Dyson,  B.Sc.  (Moravian),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  M.D.  (Mc- 
Master), Part-time  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  (1981-84). 

Heather  F.  Clarke,  B.N. Sc.  (Queen's),  M.N.  (Wash.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Elaine  M.  Gallagher,  B.Sc.  (Windsor),  M.Sc.  (Duke),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Marilyn  F.  Jackson,  B.N.  (Man.),  M.Ed.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor. 

E.  Bririd  Peer,  B.Sc.N.  (Ottawa),  M.Sc.N.  (Florida),  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor. 

Susan  P.  Smith,  B.A.,  M.H.Sc.  (McMaster),  Assistant  Professor. 


PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

1 . Baccalaureate  Program  for  Secondary  School  Graduates: 

a four  year  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing  (B.S.n!).  (Subject  to  funding) 

2.  Baccalaureate  Program  for  Registered  Nurses; 

a two  year  program  (33  units  at  third  and  fourth  year  level)  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  (B.S.N.). 


The  basic  purpose  of  both  B.S.N.  programs  is  to  prepare  students  with 
the  knowledge,  skills,  methods,  and  values  necesary  to  practise  nursing 
with  individuals  and  groups  wherever  nursing  takes  place,  such  as 
community  health  agencies,  acute  and  extends  care  hospitals  and  a 
variety  of  other  settings.  The  prowams  are  also  intended  to  provide  the 
basic  competencies  to  p>ermit  graduates  to  develop  the  additional  skills 
needed  to  work  in  highly  specialized  situations  and  to  move  into 
leadership  positions. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  B.S.N.  for  Secondary  School  Graduates: 

a)  University  of  Victoria  admission  requirements,  normally  with  an 
overall  B average  in  subjects  taken  in  Grade  12,  including  a B 
average  in  the  fmlowing  tnree  subjects  or  their  equivalents: 
Ghemistry  1 1 
Algebra  1 1 
Biology  12 

Ghemistry  12  and  Algebra  12  are  strongly  recommended. 

2.  B.S.N.  for  Registered  Nurses: 

a)  Active  registration  as  a Registered  Nurse  in  British  Golumbia. 

b)  Normally,  a minimum  of  two  years  work  experience  in  Nursing 
and  two  references  indicating  a competent  standard  of  nursing 
practice. 

c)  Demonstrated  academic  proficiency,  e.g.  a score  of  5(K)  on  the 
Ganadian  Nurses  Association  Testing  Service  Examinations 
and/or  successful  completion  of  university  level  course  work. 

NOTE;  Since  enrolment  in  both  programs  is  limited,  all  applicants  are 
individually  assessed  by  the  School  of  Nursing. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

General: 

For  both  B.S.N.  programs,  applicants  must  meet  the  general 
university  requirements  on  pages  8-19  of  this  Galendar.  Of  special  note 
are  the  following  regulations: 
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1.  All  students  must  meet  the  English  requirements  as  set  forth  on  oaize 

13  of  the  Calendar.  ^ ^ 

2.  Normally,  in  both  programs,  at  least  30  units  must  be  in  courses 
completed  at  this  University. 

3.  All  students  must  obtain  a sessional  grade  point  average  of  3.50. 
Students  failing  to  do  so  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
School.  In  addition,  the  School  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  nursing 
practice  and  therefore  reserves  the  right  to  ask  a student  to  withdraw 
when  ethical,  medical  or  other  reasons  interfere  with  satisfactory' 
clinical  practice. 

4.  Students  in  the  B.S.N.  programs  for  Registered  Nurses  must  complete 
33  units,  30  of  which  musf  be  at  the  30i6  level  or  higher.  Three  units 
may  be  at  the  200  level.  Normally,  students  must  undertake  one  year 
of  full  time  study  (minimum  12  units,  September  to  April). 

5.  Refflstered  Nurse  candidates  for  the  B.S.N.  degree,  may  be  permitted 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Human  and  Social  Development,  to 
I^esent  up  to  12  units  of  courses  completed  through  institutions  other 
than  the  University  of  Victoria.  These  courses  normally  must  have 
been  completed  within  the  three  years  prior  to  admission  to  the 

® Program,  or  must  be  completed  within  six  years  from  the  date 
of  admission  to  the  Pro^am.  Three  units  of  such  courses  may  be  the 
required  three  units  of  electives  at  the  200  level  or  above,  taken 
outside  the  School  and  approved  as  equivalent  to  University  of 
Victoria  courses.  The  remaining  nine  units  may  consist  of  300  or  400 
level  courses  within  or  outside  nursing,  approved  as  equivalent  to 
University  of  Victoria  courses.  Applicants  are  advised  to  ensure  the 

acceptability  by  the  School  of  any  courses  in  advance  of  enrolling  in 
them . ® 

6.  Students  in  the  B.S.N.  program  for  Secondary  School  Graduates 
must  complete  65  units  as  described  below. 

7.  Normally  all  students,  in  both  programs,  must  complete  the  final  15 
units  of  courses  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  (see  page  14.) 

8.  Both  proCTams  must  normally  be  completed  in  six  calendar  years 
from  the  date  of  admission. 


Part-time  and  Off-campus  Studies: 

Some  required  courses  are  offered  through  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  in  the  evening  during  the  Winter  Session  (September- April) 
and  in  the  daytime  or  late  afternoon  during  May-June  and  July- August. 
Courses  may  also  be  offered  via  satellite  (Knowledge  Network)  or  other 
media.  Certain  required  courses  may  undertaken  from  the  Open 
Learning  Institute  with  permission  (see  paragraphs  4 and  5 above). 

Practica: 

Applicants  are  advised  that  clinical  experience  in  health  care  agencies 
m and  outside  of  Victoria,  is  an  essential  part  of  both  Nursing  programs. 
Students  must  provide  their  own  transportation.  Applicants  are  referred 
to  page  14  ol  the  Calendar  for  regulations  concerning  practica. 

NOTE;  Re^trants  entering  the  B.S.N.  program  for  Secondary  School 
Graduate  should  note  the  summer  work  experience  between  the  third 
and  fourth  program  years  described  below. 


Baccalaureate  Program  for  Secondary  School  Graduates 

NOTE:  Upper  level  Nursing  courses  (Year  2,  3 and  4)  are  subject  to 
Change  pending  detailed  program  development. 


Year  1 (not  offered) 


Each  student  must  complete: 


Psychology  100 
Sociolo^  100 
Physical  Education  241 
Microbiology  101 
Biochemistry  101 
Chemistry  103 
’English  121  or  115 


3) 
3) 
v3) 
(D/2) 
(D/2) 
(D/2) 
(D/2) 


* Choice  of  course  depends  on  results  of 
English  Placement  Test. 


May  - June,  Year  1 (not  offered) 

’’English  116  or  122  (IV2) 

TNursinglOl  (1^/2) 

TNursingl02  (1^/2) 


Year  2 (not  offered) 

Each  student  must  complete: 

Psychology  235 
Nursing  201 
Nursing  202 
Nursing  203 
Elective  (non-nursing) 

(1 V,) 
(3'/r) 
(3*/2) 
(4  Vi) 
(3) 

Year  3 (not  offered) 

Each  student  must  complete: 

Sociology  371 
Nursing  304 
Nursing  305 

t T Elective  (non-nursing) 

(l>/2) 

(5) 

(5) 

(3) 

course  depends  on  whether  enrolled  in  English  115  or 

121  above. 

T To  progr^  into  Nursing  101  and  Nursing  102  students  must 
obtain  a 3.50  grade  point  average  over  the  Year  1 (September- 
Apnl)  courses.  This  average  normally  must  be  maintained  to 
progress  into  Year  2 and  subsequent  years  of  the  program. 

T T Elective  must  be  at  third  or  fourth  year  level. 

Summer  Studies  (Work  Experience) 

Nursing  409  (IV2) 

(not  offered) 


Year  4 (not  offered) 


Each  student  must  complete: 


Nursing  412 
Nursing  413 
Nursing  401 
Nursing  404 
Nursing  414 


(4) 

(4) 

(1^/2) 

(1^/2) 

(1) 


The  student  has  the  option  of  completing 
one  of  the  following: 


Nursing  490 
Nursing  402 
Nursing  450 


(IV2) 

(1^/2) 

(l‘/2) 


Baccalaureate  Program  for  Registered  Nurses 
Years 


Each  student  must  complete: 

Nursing  301 
Nursing  302 
Nursing  303 

TDevelopmental  Psychology 
’Sociology  305 


Year  4 


Each  student  must  complete: 

Nursing  401 
Nursing  402 
Nursing  404 
Nursing  410 
Nursing  411 
Nursing  450 
’Sociology  371 

’Elective(s)  Any  course(s),  at  the 
200  level  or  above  outside  the 
School 

One  of  the  following: 

’Sociology  445 
’Philosopny  331 
’Anthropology  312 


(l‘/2) 

(IV2) 

(1^/2) 

(3) 

(3) 

(1V2) 

(1V2) 


(1V2) 

(1V2) 

(1^/2) 


ftychology  must-ordm^rily  ■teTa\";nr*eTob  m 4w\vWtSi 


•Alternative  courses  to  meet  these  requirements 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  School  or  a 
representative. 


may  be  chosen  in 
designated  faculty 
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COURSES 

Courses  ofliTt'd  by  departments  other  than  the  Sch<X)l  of  Nursing  are 
deseribed  under  the  appropriate  heading  in  the  Calendar.  Students 
shouiil  note  earefully  any  departmental  prerequisites  for  courses.  If 
prerecpiisites  cannot  be  met,  students  are  advised  to  consult  with  the 
appropriate  department  chairman. 

All  courses  are  open  to  Nursing  students  only  unless  otherwise  noted  in 
the  eour.se  description.  Course  (diallenges  are  not  available  for  nursing 
courses. 

NURS  101  (1  '/^)  INTRODUCTION  TO  NURSING:  PART  I 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  nursing;  its  goals  and  methods, 
its  parameters  and  place  in  the  Health  Care  System,  th^e  characteristics  of 
its  patients/clients,  and  the  settings  in  which  it  takes  place.  Registration 
limited  to  students  enrolled  in  the  B.S.N.  program  for  Secondary  School 
Students.  Others  by  permission  of  Instructors. 

May-June  (5-0) 

NURS  102  (1  Mi)  INTRODUCTION  TO  NURSING:  PART  II 

A clinical  experience  in  laboratory,  community,  and  hospital  settings 
with  predominently  healthy  individuals  and  families.  Emphasis  is  plac^ 
on  tne  development  of  therapeutic  communication  skills,  nealth 
assessment  skills  and  other  psychomotor  skills  of  various  kinds.  The  focus 
is  on  health  and/or  minor  disabilities. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Nursing  101 

May-June  (0-15) 

* NURS  201  (3Mi)  NURSING  OF  FAMILIES  - CLINICAL  STUDIES: 

I 

An  investigation  of  the  child-bearing  process  and  its  impact  on  families. 
Students  learn  to  assist  family  members  through  this  crucial  phase  of 
family  development.  Health  education  as  a tool  of  nursing  is  stressed. 
Current  clinical  experience  in  hospital  and  community  is  provided. 

Prerequisites;  Nursing  101  and  102 
Pre-  or  corequisite;  Nursing  203 

September-December;  also  January-April  (3-12) 

* NURS  202  (3Mi)  NURSING  OF  FAMILIES  - CLINICAL  STUDIES: 

II 

Students  continue  their  study  of  young  families.  They  learn  to  promote 
conditions  which  foster  the  healthy  development  of  children  and  to  nurse 
children  of  various  age  groups  who  are  ill.  The  impact  of  illness  and 
hospitalization  on  child  and  parent  is  explored  and  the  nurse’s  role  in 
reducing  these  in  a variety  of  hospital  and  community  settings  is 
provided. 

Prerequisites;  Nursing  101  and  102 
Pre-  or  corequisite;  Nursing  203 

September-December;  also  January-April  (3-12) 

NURS  203  (4Vi)  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

This  course  will  examine  further  human  physiology  and  will  provide  an 
overview  of  basic  pathological  processes  and  their  medical  and  phar- 
macolopcal  management.  Problem  based  learning  experience  will  also 
be  provided.  Registration  is  restricted  to  students  enrolled  in  Nursing  and 
Health  Information  Science.  Others  by  piermission  of  instructor. 
Program  credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  Nursing  203  and  Nursing  303. 

Prerequisites;  Physical  Education  241,  Microbiology  101,  Riochemistry 
101,  Chemistry  103 

September-April  (4-2;  4-2) 

NURS  290  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  an  area  of  special  interest 
leading  to  tne  development  of  a project  approved  by  the  Director. 
Students  must  consult  with  the  Director  prior  to  registration. 

NURS  301  (3)  THEORIES  AND  CONCEPTS  IN  NURSING 

The  course  explores  selected  theories  and  concepts  related  to  man’s 
behaviour  in  health  and  illness.  Emphasis  is  on  the  integration  of  these 
theories  and  concepts  in  the  discipline  of  nursing. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

' Due  to  clinical  space  limitations  some  students  may  take  Nursing  201 
and  Nursing  202  in  reverse  order. 


NURS  302  (3)  CLINICAL  STUDIES  IN  NURSING 

This  course  provides  the  student  with  an  onixirfunity  to  apply  the 
theoretical  ba.se  ol  Nursing  .301  in  selecteo  settings,  including  in- 
stitutional and  community  care. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Nursing  301 

September-April  (0-6;  0-6) 

NURS  303  (3)  HEALTH  SCIENCE 

This  course  will  provide  a comprehensive  overview  of  the  science 
neces.sary  to  understand  the  functioning  of  the  human  body  in  health  and 
disease.  Important  aspects  of  anatomy,  cell  biology,  biochemistry, 
physiology  and  nutrition  are  combined  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
chronic  disease  states. 

Restricted  to  Registered  Nurse  students  in  the  R.S.N.  program.  Other 
students  require  tne  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Program  credit  will  not  be  granted  for  both  Nursing  203  and  Nursing 
303. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

**  NURS  304(5)  NURSING  OF  ADULTS  — CLINICAL  STUDIES:  III 

The  application  of  key  theoretical  concepts  to  the  nursing  of  adults  with 
acute  and  chronic  illness  and  disability  problems.  Students  will  continue 
their  examination  of  concepts  such  as  crisis  intervention,  coping  and 
adaptation,  chronicity,  loss,  etc.  and  explore  their  implications  for 
nursing  interventions  with  families  and  individuals.  Particular  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  health  problems  associated  with  the  aging  process. 
Concurrent  clinical  experience  will  be  provided  in  a variety  of  settings 
including  acute  and  extended  care,  psychiatric  units,  various  community 
settings  and  homes. 

Prerequisites;  Nursing  201,  202,  203 

September-December  (3-1-21) 

**  NURS  305(5)  NURSING  OF  ADULTS  — CLINICAL  STUDIES:  IV 

Further  application  of  key  theoretical  concepts  of  nursing. 

Prerequisites;  Nursing  201,  202,  203 

January-April  (3-1-21) 

NURS  390  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  an  area  of  special  interest 
leading  to  tne  development  of  a project  approved  by  the  Director. 
Students  must  consult  tne  Director  prior  to  registration. 

NURS  401  (1 V2)  NURSING  RESEARCH 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  field  of  research  in 
nursing,  building  upon  an  introductory  level  knowledge  of  statistics. 
Discussion  of  researen  design  and  its  application  to  nursing,  development 
of  a design  for  research  study  in  an  area  of  interest,  and  critical  analysis 
of  selected  nursing  research  studies  by  students  comprise  three  com- 
ponents of  the  course.  Teaching  methods  include  lecture,  seminar,  in- 
dividual student  advisement. 

Prerequisite;  Introductory  course  in  Statistics,  e.g.  Sociology  371, 
Psychology  300,  or  other  course  approved  by  instructor 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

NURS  402  (IMt)  THE  TEACHING— LEARNING  PROCESS  IN 
HEALTH  CARE 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable  health  professionals  to  recognize  and 
take  advantage  of  teaching  opportunities  in  various  health  care  en- 
vironments. Emphasis  is  upon  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  teaching 
techniques  to  a variety  of  patients/clients/others  and  environments  and 
the  establishment  of  criteria  for  behavioural  assessment  of  teaching 
effectiveness.  O^n  to  students  in  Nursing  and,  with  the  instructor’s 
permission,  to  other  health  professionals. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

NURS  404  (116)  PROFESSIONAL  ISSUES  IN  NURSING  AND 
HEALTH  CARE 

This  seminar  course  focuses  on  professional  issues  in  nursing,  including 
the  role  of  individual  nurses  and  the  professional  organizations  in 
changing  the  health  care  delivery  systems  and  in  functioning  with  those 
systems.  Open  to  third  or  fourth  year  Nursing  students  only. 

Pre-  or  corequisites;  Sociology  445,  Philosophy  331,  Anthropology  312  or 
alternate  course  approved  by  Director 

January-April  (3-0) 

Due  to  clinical  space  limitations  some  students  may  take  Nursing 
304  and  Nursing  305  in  reverse  order. 
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NURS  409 (r/i)  NURSING  FIELD  PRACTICE 

Students  will  be  required  to  become  employed  in  appropriate  nursing- 
related  positions  in  Hospitals  or  community  for  at  least  12  weeks  of  the 
summer  between  the  third  and  fourth  year  program  years.  It  is  expected 
that  such  employment  will  acquaint  them  with  work  world  reality  as 
well  as  provicw  them  with  additional  clinical  experience. 

NURS  410  (3)  CURRENT  NURSING  THEORIES 

Based  on  Nursing  301,  this  course  focuses  on  selected  nursing  theories 
and  their  application  with  families  and  groups.  The  student  will  develop 
an  independent  study  relative  to  clinical  nursing. 

Prerequisites:  Nursing  301,  302,  and  303 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

NURS  411  (3)  NURSING  PRACTICE  WITH  FAMILIES  AND 
GROUPS 

This  course  provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  apply  selected 
nursing  theories  when  working  with  families  and  groups  in  selected 
settings.  It  may  be  possible  to  contract  for  a block  and/or  concurrent 
field  experience. 

Prerequisites:  Nursing  301  and  302;  Pre-  or  corequisite:  Nursing  410 

September-April  (0-6;  0-6) 

t TNURS  412  (4)  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  STUDIES:  I 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  apply  in  practice  the 
concepts  and  skills  hitherto  learned  in  theory  and  clinical  courses. 
Students  must  choose  either  an  acute  care  or  extended  care  setting  in 
which  to  practice. 

Prerequisites:  Nursing  304,  305,  409  and  Work  Experience 

September-April  (2-21) 

TTNURS  413  (4)  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  STUDIES;  II 

Students  continue  to  apply  in  practice  the  concepts  and  skills  learned 
hitherto  in  theory  and  clinical  courses.  They  also  choose  an  area  of 
sjsecialization  to  develop  further  and  to  refine  these.  Alternatives  for 
specialization  are  community  health,  acute  and  extended  care,  am- 


bulatory care  or,  where  appropriate,  a particular  clinical  experience  to 
meet  the  student's  own  educational  needs  and  interests. 

Prerequisites:  Nursing  304,  305  and  409  and  Work  Experience 

January-April  (2-21) 

NURS  414  (1)  THE  NURSE  AND  THE  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

Students  examine  the  nature  of  health  care  organizations,  roles  of  various 
health  disciplines,  ways  of  organizing  the  delivery  of  nursing  care  and 
the  impact  of  setting  factors  on  nursing  practice.  Some  administrative 
and  leadership  theory  will  be  included.  Students  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  practice  leadership  roles  including  delegation  of  respon- 
sibility, priority-setting  and  performance  evaluation  using  the  clinical 
componentof412and413. 

Corequisite:  Nursing  412  or  413 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (2-0) 

NURS  450  (r/2)  ADMINISTRATION  IN  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  course  examines  various  concepts  in  organization  and  management 
theory:  the  managerial  process,  the  structure  of  organizations,  the 
management  of  conflict  and  change.  These  are  discussed  in  relation  to 
service  organizations.  This  course  will  normally  be  restricted  to  students 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Nursing,  and  to  students  with  at  least  fourth  year 
standing  in  other  professional  programs  with  the  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Students  may  take  Social  Work  450  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor 
of  that  course. 

September-December  (3-0) 

NURS  490  (1  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  in  depth  an  area  of  special 
interest  leading  to  the  development  of  a project  approved  by  the  in- 
structor. 


T t Due  to  clinical  space  limitations,  some  students  may  take  Nursing 
412  and  413  in  reverse  order. 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 


A.R.  Dobell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (M.I.T.),  Professor  and 
Director  of  the  School,  (to  April  30,  1984). 

Alex  Bavelas,  B.S.  (Springfield),  M.A.  (Iowa),  Ph.D.  (M.I.T.),  Part- 
time  Visiting  Professor  (1983-84). 

Robert  L.  Bish,  A.B.  (S.  Calif.),  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Indiana),  Professor. 

Desmond  M.  Connor,  B.Sc.  (Tor.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Part-time 
Adjunct  Professor  (January  1983  - December  1984). 

James Cutt,  M.A.  (Edin.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Professor. 

John  Langford,  B.A.  (Carleton),  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D.  (McGill), 
Professor. 

Stanley  H.  Mansbridge,  Part-time  Adjunct  Professor  (1983-84). 

D.  Brian  Marson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.P.A.  (Harvard),  Part-time 
Adjunct  Professor  (1983-84). 

Thomas  K.  Shoyama,  B.A.,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time  Visitintt 
Professor  (1983-84). 

Hartmut  J.  Will,  Vor-Dip.,  Dipl.-kfm  (Free  U.),  Ph.D.  (Illinois), 
Professor. 

George  Woods,  B.A.  (Hobart  Coll.),  M.A.  (Connecticut  Coll.),  Ph  D. 
(Tor.),  Part-time  Adjunct  Professor  (1983-84). 

Richard  B.  Bird,  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  (1982-84). 

J.  Barton  Cunningham,  B.A.  (Brigham  Young),  M.P.A.,  Ph.D.  (S. 
Calif.),  Associate  Professor. 

Peter  Z.  Finkle,  B.A.  (Vanderbilt),  LL.B.  (Boston),  M.A.  (N.Y.),  Ph  D. 
(Tor.),  Part-time  Adjunct  Associate  Professor. 

John  R.  Kelly,  B.Sc.  (Natal),  M.B.A.  (Stanford),  Part-time  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  (1982-84). 

Thomas  A.  Lambe,  B.A. Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford), 
Associate  Professor. 

James  C.  McDavid,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Alta.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Indiana), 
Associate  Professor. 

James  J.  McRae,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (W.  Ont.),  Associate 
Professor. 

David  Anderson,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
(1982-84). 

Eric  Lee,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assistant  Professor. 


James  N.  MacGregor,  M.A.  (Glasgow),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Mervyn  N.  Brockett,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Administrative 
Officer. 

Mark  K.  Loken,  B.A.  (Concordia  Coll.),  M.A.  (Calgary),  Ph.D.  (Duke), 
Co-operative  Education  Coordinator  for  Public  Administration. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.P.A.  Degree,  see  page 
220;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  234. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM 

DIPLOMA  PROGRAM  IN  PUBLIC  SECTOR  MANAGEMENT 

The  School  of  Public  Administration  offers  a part-time  off-campus 
of  studies  leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Public  Sector  Management 
which  is  available  at  a number  of  regional  centres  in  the  province.  The 
diploma  will  be  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  18  units  of 
course  work  with  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00.  The 
program  is  intended  for  practising  or  prospective  managers  in  the  public 
sector  who  wish  to  acquire  the  skills  and  background  necessary  for  ef- 
fective and  responsible  management,  and  who  are  interested  in 
broadening  their  understanding  of  the  administrative  process. 

Admission: 

Courses  will  be  taught  at  a level  which  is  consistent  with  other  third 
and  Iqurth  year  undergraduate  courses  offered  at  the  University  of 
Victoria,  and  ^plicants  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  they 
possess  the  academic  proficiency  necessary  to  benefit  fully  from  the 
program.  Students  without  a bachelor’s  Degree  will  normally  ex- 
pwted  to  have  the  equivalent  of  at  least  the  first  two  vears  of  university 
obtained  from  institutions  such  as  BCIT,  the  Community  Colleges,  or 
other  recognized  professional  associations.  Candidates  without  formal 
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posl-stt-omlary  (|Uulilii'utioiis  hut  witli  (U'inonstrat)le  i-xiRTiencf  at  soiiior 
Irsols  of  n-,s|H>nsihility  may  (>f  admitted  as  eoiiditioiial  students,  with 
eoiitinuation  in  the  program  sid)jeet  to  |>erformanee  in  the  first  two 
eourses  with  a (Trade  of  C or  fn-tter.  In  addition  to  academic  background, 
all  applicants  diould  have  had  a minimum  of  three  years  experience  in 
dealing  with  is.sues  characteristic  of  the  public  sector.  A limited  number 
of  students  not  formally  admitted  to  tbe  program,  may  register  for  in- 
dividual courses,  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Public  Administration.  Students  should  check  which  c-ourses  are  being 
offered  at  tbe  regional  centre  nearest  them,  hmquiries  about  the  program 
should  be  forwarded  to:  The  Director,  School  of  Public  Administration, 
Universitv  of  Victoria,  Box  1700,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8W2Y2. 

Program  of  Studies: 

The  Diploma  Program  in  Public  Sector  Management  will  be  available 
on  a decentralized  part-time  study  basis.  Students  will  therefore  be 
limited  in  their  choice  of  courses  to  what  is  being  offered  in  the  centre 
nearest  to  them.  Completion  of  the  18  units  will  normally  take  three  to 
four  years,  although  some  courses  will  lie  run  as  intensive  summer  in- 
stitutes in  residence  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  which  will  accelerate 
progress  towards  the  diploma. 

Students  may  be  permitted  to  complete  up  to  4 Vi  units  of  credit 
towards  the  Diploma  in  Public  Sector  Management  by  taking  ap- 
propriate courses  offered  through  other  departments  of  the  University  of 
V'ictoria  or  at  other  universities.  Prior  approval  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Administration . 

Students  may  be  granted  approval  to  exceed  4'/!  units  of  transfer 
credit  in  cases  where  the  credit  has  been  (or  will  be)  obtained  for 
graduate  level  courses  taught  through  the  School  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration at  the  University. 

A typical  program  of  studies  would  include: 

6 units:  Interdisciplinary  Seminars  (ADMN  300,  301,  302,  303) 

4 Vi  units:  Managerial  Theory  (ADMN  420,  421, 424,  431,  490,  529*) 
4‘/s  units:  Social/Applied  Sciences  (ADMN  400,  403,  404,  406) 

3 units:  Policy  Areas  (ADMN  423,  other  courses  to  be  developed  in  the 
future  dealing  with  Health  Administration,  Educational  Ad- 
ministration, Human  Services  Administration,  Management  of  the 
Environment,  Provincial  Administration,  Transportation.) 

* Admission  to  this  course  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

ADMN  300  (1  Vi)  THE  IMPACT  OF  GOVERNMENT:  I 

An  introduction  to  the  costs,  benefits,  and  rationale  behind  the  growth  of 
government  involvement  in  society.  Topics  will  include:  government 
intervention  in  the  allocation  of  resources,  stabilization  policies,  the 
impact  of  government  on  the  capital  markets,  the  ‘make  or  buy'  dilemma 
in  government  procurement. 

ADMN  301  (1  %)  THE  IMPACT  OF  GOVERNMENT:  II 

An  analysis  of  government’s  role  in  society  focusing  on  the  political  and 
social  impact.  Topics  will  include  the  costs  and  benefits  of  government 
regulatory  activity,  the  means  for  determining  public  choice,  and  the 
social  effects  of  welfare  and  environmental  jxdicy. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Administration  300 

ADMN  302  (1  'A)  ISSUES  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION:  I 

An  analysis  of  the  background  and  substance  of  current  dilemmas  and 
controversies  concerning  the  role  and  practice  of  government  ad- 
ministration. Topics  will  include:  modes  of  public  sector  organization, 
and  the  formal  structure  of  government  administration  in  Canada; 
concepts  of  decentralization  and  delegation,  and  the  relations  between 
central  agencies  and  line  departments;  decision  making  in  the  ad- 
ministrative process,  the  theory  of  incrementalism,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator as  specialist  or  generalist. 

ADMN  303  (1  '/2)  ISSUES  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION:  II 

Attention  will  be  directed  to  such  issues  as:  professional  responsibility  in 
public  sector  management,  expediency  and  morality,  neutrality, 
anonymity,  secrecy,  and  the  risks  of  delegated  discretionary  powers, 
government  responsiveness  and  public  alienation,  relations  between 
public  and  private  sectors,  and  the  role  of  pressure  groups  in  Canadian 
society. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Administration  302 

ADMN  400  (1  %)  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

The  applications  and  limitations  of  quantitative  analysis  for  decision 


making  in  the  public  sector.  Topics  will  include:  the  use  ol  in|>ut-output 
models,  descriptive  statistics,  and  probability  theory 

Credit  will  not  Ik-  given  for  both  Public  Administration  400  and  .5(X) 

ADMN  403  (1%)  PUBLIC  SECTOR  APPLICATIONS  OF  MICRO 
ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

A review  of  the  principles  of  micro-economics,  including:  thwiries  ol 
demand,  production  and  cost,  the  firm,  income  dfstribution,  and 
welfare  economics;  the  application  of  micro-economics  to  selected  s<K;ial 
issues  such  as  pollution  ol  the  environment,  education,  health  and 
welfare,  crime  and  punishment;  and  introduction  to  the  principles  and 
applications  of  cost-benefit  analysis. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Public  Administration  403  and  .503, 

Not  open  for  credit  to  .students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Ec'onomics 
.300  or  302 

ADMN  404  (1  'At)  POLITICAL  ANALYSIS 

An  overview  of  the  political  process  in  Canada.  Topics  will  include: 
concept  of  power,  authority,  and  legitimacy;  Canadian  and  provincial 
political  cultures;  nationality;  and  federalism;  the  structures  of  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  administrative  branches  of  government;  the 
relevance  of  parties,  interest  groups,  and  voting  behaviour  to  the 
representative  proc-ess;  the  crisis  in  Canadian  federalism. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Public  Administration  404  and  .504. 

ADMN  406  (1  'A)  ORGANIZATIONAL  ANALYSIS 

An  introduction  to  theories  of  individual  and  group  behaviour  in  the 
context  of  complex  social  systems.  Topics  will  include:  the  history  of 
organization  and  management  theory;  concepts  of  socialization, 
leadership,  communication,  conflict,  decision  making,  and  motivation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Public  Administration  406  and  .506. 

ADMN  420(1'/t)THE  PUBLIC  POLICY  PROCESS 

An  introduction  to  the  txdicy  process  as  it  is  analysed  in  modern 
theoretical  literature,  and  as  it  may  be  examined  through  case  studies 
from  Canadian  and  non-Canadian  contexts.  Topics  will  include:  policy 
formulation,  the  structural  aspects  of  policy  execution,  and  the  human 
dimension  of  implementation  and  coordination. 

ADMN  421  (1  '/i)  BUDGETING  AND  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 

The  use  of  budgeting  systems  in  the  planning  and  control  functions  of 
management.  Topics  will  include:  line  item  budgeting;  management  by 
objectives;  planning,  programming,  budgeting;  performance 
measurement;  zero-base  budgeting;  cost-benefit  analysis. 

ADMN  423  (1 VI2)  MUNICIPAL  POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

A review  of  the  legislation,  policy,  administration,  research  techniques 
and  information  sources  relevant  to  the  local  government  sector. 

ADMN  424  (1  Vi)  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

A review  of  data  and  information  processing  concepts  and  procedures, 
with  consideration  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  different  information 
systems  which  can  be  developed  to  meet  the  informational  ne^s  of 
public  sector  managers  for  functions  such  as  planning,  budgeting, 
control  and  evaluation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Administration  424  and  524. 

ADMN  425  (1  Vi)  LABOUR  RELATIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 

An  examination  of  the  development  and  functioning  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  provincial  public  service.  Sp>ecial  attention  will  be 
mven  to  the  legislation  regulating  bargaining,  the  institutions  that  do  the 
Bargaining,  determination  of  bargaining  units,  exclusions,  bargainable 
issues,  content  of  collective  agreements,  arbitration,  and  dispute 
resolution. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Administration  425  and  525. 

ADMN  431  (IVi)  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SECTOR 

The  course  will  examine  various  aspects  of  the  personnel  function  within 
government,  and  will  compare  current  theory  and  practice  in  such  areas 
as:  manpower  planning,  recruitment,  and  selection;  performance 
evaluation,  compensation,  benefits,  and  promotion;  career  planning, 
and  staff  development;  labour  relations,  discipline,  and  control  struc- 
tures. Considerable  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  detailed  analysis  of 
the  relevant  legislation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  Public  Administration  431  and  531. 
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ADMN  437  (1  Vi)  PUBLIC  SECTOR  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

An  introduction  to  the  conceptual  and  methodological  tools  necessary  to 
understand  and  conduct  evaluations  of  government  programs.  The 
course  will  focus  on  building  skills  ana  applying  them.  Prograrn 
evaluation  examples  will  be  included  to  illustrate  concepts  and 
techniques. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Administration  437  and  537 . 

ADMN  451  (1  Vi)  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  administrative  law,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  relationship  between  the  administrator  and  the 
public.  Issues  such  as  the  requirement  of  fairness  and  natural  justice  in 
decisions  affecting  the  public,  appeals  from  administrative  decisions, 
public  participation  in  the  decision-making  process,  and  political  ac- 
countability and  control  of  hoards  and  independent  agencies  will  be 
discussed. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Administration  451  and  551 . 

ADMN  466  (IViz)  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  POLICY  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  structure,  cabinet  committees, 
ministries,  central  agencies,  and  Crown  corporations  of  the  B.C. 
Government.  Attention  will  be  focused  on  the  major  government 
programs,  and  the  administrative  processes  underlying  the  formation  of 
public  policy  as  well  as  the  management  systems  employed  in  the  im- 
plementation and  evaluation  of  government  programs. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Administration  466  and  566. 

ADMN  490  (1 V^)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Directed  reading  and/or  a research  project  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Faculty  Member.  Open  to  students  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
Director. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

(Administration  500  through  516  have  graduate  course  credit  only  for 
M.P.A.  students.  All  seminars  522  and  above  are  offered  subject  to 
enrolment  and  availability  of  faculty;  not  all  will  be  offered  every  year.) 

ADMN  500  (1  V<2)  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  I 

Application  of  elementary  mathematical  methods  for  analyzing 
decisions  under  uncertainty.  Includes  concepts  of  sets,  functional 
notation,  probability  theory,  random  variables,  optimization,  decision 
criteria.  Emphasis  on  examples  and  applications  drawn  from  the  public 
sector. 

ADMN  501  (1  Vii)  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  II 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  application  of  statistical  methods  to 
data  related  to  decisions  in  tbe  public  sector,  with  particular  regard  to 
the  Binomial,  Poisson,  Normal,  Student’s  t.  Chi-square  and  F 
distributions.  The  use  of  computer-based  analysis  will  be  introduced. 

ADMN  503(1  V^)  ECONOMIC  METHODS  IN  POLICY  ANALYSIS 

A selective  accelerated  review  of  economic  principles  and  modes  of 
reasoning  used  by  economists  to  analyze  problems  of  resource  allocation 
or  government  involvement  in  the  economy.  Includes  theories  of 
demand,  production  and  cost,  the  theory  of  the  firm,  theories  of  income 
distribution,  and  welfare  economics.  Application  to  selected  social  issues 
such  as  pollution,  regulation,  inflation,  unemployment  and  public 
goods.  An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  applications  of  benefit -cost 
analysis. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  201  or  equivalent.  Administration  500 
Corequisite;  Administration  501 

(NOTE;  cannot  be  taken  for  credit  in  addition  to  Economics  302) 

ADMN  504  (1  %)  POLITICAL  ANALYSIS 

An  examination  of  the  modes  of  reasoning  used  by  political  scientists  to 
analyze  the  political  and  institutional  framework  within  which  public 
administrators  operate.  Illustrative  material  will  be  drawn  largely  from 
Canadian  federal  and  provincial  systems. 

(NOTE;  cannot  be  taken  for  credit  in  addition  to  Political  Science  470) 

ADMN  507  (1 14i)  ORGANIZATIONAL  ANALYSIS 

Approaches  to  organizational  design;  application  of  general  systems 
theory;  the  organization  and  its  environment. 

Prerequisite;  Administration  515  or  permission  of  instructor 


ADMN  510 (1 V^)  CANADIAN  PUBLIC  LAW:  I 

The  basic  framework  of  the  constitutional  and  administrative  law  of 
Canada.  The  course  will  examine  the  role  of  law  in  contemporary 
society,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  government.  It  will  deal  with  the 
basic  principles  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  delegation  of  power, 
the  role  of  the  Courts,  civil  liberties,  the  impact  of  a federal  system,  and 
the  division  of  powers  between  the  federal  and  provincial  governments. 

ADMN  512  (I’/^i)  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  AC- 

COUNTABILITY 

An  introduction  to  financial  and  cost  accounting  in  the  public  sector:  the 
nature  of  financial  statements,  the  classification  of  transactions  and  the 
derivation  of  financial  statements,  the  analysis  of  financial  statements, 
valuation  theory  and  the  alternatives  to  historical  cost  accounting, 
concepts  of  cost,  cost  allocation,  capital  budgeting,  social  accounting, 
human  resource  accounting,  energy  accounting. 

ADMN  514  (1  'h)  RESEARCH  METHODS 

A survey  of  empirical  work  and  cases  relevant  to  public  administration 
and  public  sector  policy  problems,  designed  to  teach  and  illustrate 
applications  of  research  methods  and  statistical  techniques,  from  basic 
concepts  and  design,  through  data  acquisition  and  processing,  to  analysis 
and  interpretation. 

ADMN  515  (1  ^h)  PUBLIC  SECTOR  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 

Case  studies  in  public  administration  designed  to  link  the  academic 
topics  and  fields  covered  in  the  M.P.A.  program  to  a variety  of  ad- 
ministrative activities:  planning  processes;  budgetary  cycles;  human 
resource  planning  and  personnel  management  cycles;  performance 
measurement,  evaluation,  audit  and  compliance  review  processes; 
financial  management  mechanisms;  lemslative  planning  and  review; 
appraisal  of  organizational  structures  and  the  machinery  of  government. 

ADMN  516  (r/2)  WRITTEN  AND  ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS  IN 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Advanced  skills  in  written  and  oral  presentation  of  material  for  public 
sector  analysis  and  decision  making.  Preparation  of  briefing  notes, 
discussion  papers.  Cabinet  memoranda.  Treasury  Board  submissions, 
inter-ministry  and  intra-ministry  correspondence,  speeches,  and  press 
releases. 

ADMN  519  (1V!2)  SEMINAR  IN  RESPONSIBLE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
BEHAVIOUR 

An  examination  of  various  value  and  rule  systems  which  affect  the  role 
and  conduct  of  public  servants,  and  the  interplay  of  these  systems  in 
decision-making  situations. 

Prerequisites:  Administration  500  through  516 

ADMN  520A  (formerly  one-half  of  508)  (1  SEMINARS  IN  POLICY 
ANALYSIS 

An  integrative  seminar  based  upon  the  study  of  cases  in  policy  analysis. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  prepare  and  present  a number  of  individual 
papers. 

Prerequisites:  Administration  500  through  519 

ADMN  520B  (formerly  one-half  of  508)  (11^)  SEMINAR  IN  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

An  integrative  seminar  based  upon  the  study  of  cases  in  administration  or 
management.  Students  will  be  expected  to  prepare  a number  of  in- 
dividual papers. 

Prerequisites:  Administration  500  through  519 

ADMN  522  (1%)  SEMINAR  ON  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 
ISSUES 

This  course  investigates  policy  questions  related  to  the  technical, 
economic  and  political  aspects  of  the  major  transportation  systems  in 
Canada. 

ADMN  523  (1%-4Vi)  CONTEMPORARY  TOPICS  IN  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

A study  of  selected  topics  drawn  from  the  current  literature  in  Public 
Administration  or  related  fields.  Students  may  be  permitted  to  take 
Administration  523  more  than  once  for  credit,  provided  the  course 
content  is  different  from  that  previously  taken. 

ADMN  524  (1%)  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS:  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE 

Familiarization  with  data  and  information-processing  concepts  and 
procedures.  The  costs  and  benefits  of  data  collection  are  considered 
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within  thf  Iruim-work  «1  the  inlorniutioiial  needs  ol  inana(j;enient  lor 
liiuetions  sueli  as  plannin)^,  eoiitrolling  and  dt‘cision-inakin)(. 

ADMN  525  (IVi)  LABOUR  RELATIONS  AND  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Familiarization  with  the  problems  and  procedures  encountered  in 
collective  bargaining  in  the  public  sector.  Among  the  topics  covered  are: 
management's  rights,  bargainable  issues,  dispute  resolution,  arbitration, 
behaviour  in  negotiation  and  contract  administration. 

ADMN  527  (1  'At)  DECISION  AND  RISK  ANALYSIS 

Application  of  decision  analysis  within  the  public  sector  will  be  con- 
sidered with  particular  regard  to  the  use  of  elementary  Bayesian  and 
cardinal  utility  theory.  Among  topics  to  be  included  are:  the 
repre.sentation  of  uncertainty  in  terms  of  probability,  the  use  of  data  to 
reduce  uncertainty,  the  characteristics  of  risk  aversion,  the  value  of 
information,  and  the  use  of  sequential  decisions  in  data  gathering  and 
analysis. 

ADMN  528  (1  '/>)  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 

The  co-ordination  of  manpower  and  equipment  by  governmental 
agencies  to  provide  goods  and  services  will  oe  analyzeo  in  terms  of 
elementary  optimization  procedures.  Particular  attention  will  be  given 
to  project  design,  systems  layout  and  simulation,  work  load  scheduling, 
quality  control  and  performance  sampling. 

ADMN  529  (1  Vit)  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

An  examination  of  the  contemporary  experience  with  organizational 
development  and  change  in  public  institutions,  action  research,  team 
building,  socio-technicm  design,  survey  feedback,  process  consultation. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to;  organizational  diagnosis,  organizational 
change,  overcoming  resistance  to  change. 

ADMN  530  (1 1/fi)  ORGANIZATION  AND  JOB  DESIGN 

Approaches  to  improving  the  quality  of  working  life:  job  enrichment, 
job  enlargement,  industrial  democracy,  quality  work  circles,  alternative 
scheduling  arrangements. 

Prerequisites:  Administration  500  through  516,  or  permission  of  the 
School 

ADMN  531  (1^^)  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

Human  resource  management.  Topics  to  be  included:  recruitment; 
selection;  training;  scheduling;  motivation;  manpower  utilization; 
assessment  and  compensation. 

ADMN  533  (1^^)  POLICY  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  PROGRAM 
COORDINATION 

This  course  examines  the  difficulties  encountered  in  translating  policies 
into  action  and  in  achieving  the  lateral  and  vertical  coordination  of 
government  programs  with  each  other  and  with  related  endeavours  in 
the  private  sector,  and  explores  ways  of  avoiding  or  surmounting  these 
difficulties. 

ADMN  534  (1  'At)  SEMINAR  ON  ENERGY  ISSUES 

An  interdisciplinary  examination  of  contemporary  ener^  issues  using 
the  case  study  approach.  Cases  may  include:  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
Pipeline  Decision;  nuclear  power  reactor  decisions;  oil  sands  develop- 
ment; research  and  development  budgeting  in  the  energy  field;  in- 
vestment decisions  in  renew^le  energy. 

ADMN  535  (1  'At)  REGULATORY  ACTIVITY;  I 

Government  regulatory  activity  will  be  examined  from  legal,  economic, 
political  and  organizational  perspectives.  Regulatory  issues  in  telephone, 
electric  utilities,  banking  and  insurance,  air  and  rail  transportation, 
taxes  and  energy. 

ADMN  536  (1  'At)  REGULATORY  ACTIVITY:  II 

Approaches  to  regulation  will  be  examined  in  the  fields  of  environment, 
health,  safety  ana  fairness. 

ADMN  537  (1  'h)  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

Federal  and  provincial  government  activities  in  program  evaluation  will 
be  examined  using  a case  study  approach.  As  well,  the  course  will  ex- 
plore measurement  issues,  cost  effectiveness  analysis,  problems  of 
evaluation,  benefit-cost  analysis,  evaluability  assessment,  and  the 
politics  of  evaluation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  design  an  evaluation  framework  of  a public  sector 
program . 


ADMN  538  (IVi)  CONFLICT  AND  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  IN 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Consideration  of  various  approaches  to  the  study  and  management  of 
conflict  in  situations  ranging  from  bargaining  or  strategic  interaction  to 
civil  di-sorder  and  violence. 

ADMN  540  (formerly  513)  (^'At)  PUBLIC  SECTOR  ACCOUNTING 
AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  public  sector  accounts  of  Canada  and  British  Columbia;  accounting 
for  the  non-profit  sector;  the  financial  cycle  in  government  accounting; 
budgeting:  line  item;  performance;  program;  zero-base.  Management 
control;  auditing  (financial;  efficiency;  effectiveness).  The  aggregation 
of  accounts  of  both  public  and  private  .sectors  in  a set  of  national  ac- 
counts, accounting  for  international  transactions;  the  Canadian  Balance 
of  International  Payments, 

ADMN  541  {^'/^)  BUDGETING,  CONTROL  AND  AUDITING  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SECTOR 

A detailed  treatment  of  the  various  concepts  and  theories  of  public  sector 
budgeting,  control  and  auditing,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  various 
levels  of  accountability  and  the  range  of  analytical  support  procedures 
required  to  sustain  these  levels. 

Ca.se  studies  in  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  in  selected  provincial 
and  municipal  governments. 

Prerequisite:  Administration  540 

ADMN  542(1  Vz)  COST  ACCOUNTING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 

Alternative  concepts  and  theories  of  cost:  standard  costs  for  direct 
material  and  direct  labour,  the  control  of  overhead  costs,  absorption 
costing  and  direct  costing,  the  analysis  of  variances,  cost  allocation, 
responsibility  accounting,  joint-product  and  by-product  costs,  capital 
budgeting. 

Prerequisite;  Administration  540 

ADMN  543  (1  %)  ACCOUNTING  FOR  NON-PROFIT 

ORGANIZATIONS 

The  nature  of  the  non-profit  sector:  users  and  objectives  of  financial 
statements  in  the  non-profit  sector,  budgeting,  control  and  auditing, 
cash  and  accrual  accounting,  fund  accounting,  accounting  for  fixed 
assets  and  depreciation,  materiality,  case  studies  of  non-profit 
organizations. 

Prerequisite:  Administration  540 

ADMN  545  (IMt)  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION, 
OPERATION  AND  FINANCE 

Examination  of  all  forms  of  local  government  in  relation  to  functions 
performed,  decision  processes,  finance  and  relations  among  local 
governments  and  between  local  governments  and  the  provincial  and 
fMeral  government.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relationship  bet- 
ween structure  and  performance  in  different  environments,  including 
urban,  rural  and  environmentally  sensitive  coastal  areas  in  British 
Columbia. 

ADMN  546  (V/t)  ISSUES  IN  MANAGEMENT  OF  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

The  examination  of  topics  in  local  government  management:  labour- 
management  relations,  growth  management,  cut-back  management, 
technologies  of  local  government  service  delivery,  budgeting  processes, 
land  use  management  and  planning.  Some  emphasis  may  be  placed  on 
quantitative  analyses  of  local  government  related  research  data. 

PROCESSES  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  FOR- 
MATION OF  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Macroeconomic  reasoning  as  applied  to  public  issues,  policies,  and 
programs;  the  formation  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy;  incomes  policies; 
^essment  of  the  overall  economic  effects  of  government  regulation  or 
intervention  in  industrial  activities;  federal-provincial  conflicts  and 
interagency  differences  in  the  development  of  economic  policy. 

Prerequisite;  Economics  303,  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

ADMN  551  (formerly  51 1)  (1  Vli)  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

An  examination  of  the  basic  principles  of  administrative  law  em- 
phasizing the  functioning  of  administrative  tribunals  and  judicial  control 
ot  administrative  action. 

ADMN  555  (1  Vt)  POLITICS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Study  of  the  public  aspect  of  public  administration,  including;  the 
political  values  and  rules  underlying  the  administrative  system  in  the 
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context  oi  Canadian  Cabinet  government;  the  exercise  of  power  and 
authority  in  a bureaucratic  setting;  and  the  effect  of  the  politicization  of 
the  priority  setting,  planning,  budgeting,  financial  management, 
{personnel  management,  and  implementation  and  evaluation  processes. 

(NOTE;  credit  not  given  for  both  Administration  555  and  505) 

ADMN  556  (1  Vi2)  THE  PUBLIC  CORPORATION 

Examination  of  the  use  of  public  corporations  as  instruments  of  policy, 
the  scope  of  the  public  corporate  sector,  and  the  unique  direction  and 
management  problems  associated  with  having  the  government  as  a sole 
or  significant  shareholder. 

ADMN  562  EVALUATION  OR  PLANNING  PRACTICUM 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  municipal,  provincial  or  federal  govern- 
ment, students  will  conduct  an  evaluation  or  prepare  a policy  plan 
around  a social  or  economic  program.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  gaining 
practical  experience. 

ADMN  563  (1  Viz)  ASPECTS  OF  RESEARCH  DESIGN 

Problem  solving  in  administrative  contexts:  the  development  process  by 
which  an  administrative  concern  may  be  formed  into  a research  project 
which  is  feasible,  and  whose  findings  may  have  administrative  utility. 

ADMN  564  (1  Vi)  SEMINAR  ON  SOCIAL  POLICY  ISSUES 

An  examination  of  objectives  of  social  policy,  methods  of  analysis,  and 
links  between  analytical  and  administrative  concerns.  Topics  and  cases 
will  be  selected  from  the  literature  in  areas  such  as  health,  education, 
welfare  and  social  security,  immigration,  language  rights,  and  consumer 
affairs. 

(NOTE:  credit  not  given  for  both  Administration  564  and  523A) 

ADMN  565 {^V2)  HEALTH  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 

Social  indicators  useful  in  assessing  community  health  status:  the 
demand  for  health  care  — measurement  forecasting  and  control,  the 
supply  of  health  care;  forms  of  health  care  and  health  care  delivery 
systems;  objectives  and  performance  measures  for  health  care  delivery 
systems;  the  implementation  of  health  care  delivery  systems;  alternative 
delivery  systems;  the  financing  of  health  care;  alternative  approaches  to 
financing;  the  evaluation  of  health  care  delivery  systems. 

ADMN  566  (1%)  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  B.C. 
GOVERNMENT 

A review  of  the  systems  employed  by  the  central  agencies,  departments, 
and  crown  agencies  of  the  B.C.  Government  to  make  and  implement 
decisions  in  all  functional  areas  of  management. 


ADMN  567  (1  ^/i)  HEALTH  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

A study  of  the  information  base  which  supports  a health  care  delivery 
system,  particularly  those  in  hospitals,  physicians’  offices,  government 
departments  and  other  related  health  organizations.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  information  systems  which  use  computing  tecnnology.  The 
security  and  confidentiality  of  automated  health  records  will  be 
examined.  Basic  computing  concepts  and  information  theory  will  be 
presented  to  serve  as  a foundation  for  discussion  of  the  role  of  in- 
formation systems  in  health  care  decision-making. 

ADMN  570  (1  Vi!)  PURCHASING  AND  INVENTORY  CONTROL 

Problems  in  the  procurement  and  storage  of  large  stocks  of  materials  by 
public  agencies  will  be  studied,  including  price  determination,  demand 
forecasting,  establishing  order  quantities,  setting  re-order  levels,  ac- 
ceptance quality  control,  the  allocation  of  storage  space,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  costs  of  stock  shrinkage  and  obsolescence. 

ADMN  571  (11/!)  EQUIPMENT  MAINTENANCE  AND 

REPLACEMENT  DECISIONS 

The  management  of  plant  and  machinery  will  be  reviewed  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  preventive  maintenance,  strategies  for  responding  to 
breakdowns,  the  design  of  back-up  facilities,  procMures  for  monitoring 
repair  costs,  measurements  of  performance  losses,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
economic  life  of  equipment. 

ADMN  575  (1%)  COASTAL  RESOURCE  USE,  LAW  AND 

MANAGEMENT:  I 

Examination  of  coastal  resources  and  the  decision  processes  through 
which  uses  are  determined  in  British  Columbia.  Specific  treatment  of  the 
characteristics  of  resources,  rationing  and  enhancement  processes,  the 
legal  framework,  and  the  role  of  governments  and  political  decision- 
making within  an  integrated  framework,  drawing  on  concepts  from 
economics,  political  science,  geography  and  law. 

Credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  Administration  575  and  Geography  555. 

ADMN  576  COASTAL  RESOURCE  USE,  LAW  AND 

MANAGEMENT:  II 

The  examination  of  one  or  more  special  topics  following  from  Ad- 
ministration 575.  Comparative  analysis  from  other  countries  may  be 
introduced.  Topics  will  be  announced  prior  to  each  offering. 

Prerequisite:  Administration  575 

ADMN  590  (1 1/!)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
ADMN  598(3)  REPORT  REQUIREMENT 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


John  Cossom,  B.A.  (W.  Ont.),  B.S.W.,  M.S.W.  (Tor.),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor and  Director  of  the  School. 

Andrew  Farquharson,  B.A.  (Bishop’s),  M.S.W.  (McGill),  M.Ed.,  Ed. 
D.  (Tor.),  Professor. 

Brian  Wharf,  B.A.,  B.S.W.,  M.S.W.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis), 
Professor. 

Marilyn  J.  Callahan,  B.A.,  B.S.W.,  M.S.W.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Wesley  J.  Shera,  B.A.  (Regina),  M.A.  (Calgary),  Ph.D.  (Penn.  State), 
Associate  Professor. 

Alayne  J.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  M.S.W.  (Carleton),  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  (1983-84). 

Marjorie  D.  Martin,  B.A.,  B.S.W.,  M.S.W.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

David  T.  Turner,  LL.B.  (Sheffield),  Dip.S.W.  and  Admin.  (Oxon.), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Barbara  Whittington,  B.A.,  M.S.W.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 


BACHELOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  School  of  Social  Work  offers  a program  of  studies  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  (B.S.W.).  This  program  is  fully  ac- 
credited by  the  Canadian  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work.  Ad- 
mission to  this  program  requires  completion  of  the  first  two  years  (30 
units)  of  an  undergraduate  program  at  the  University  of  Victoria  with  an 
overall  average  of  at  least  second  class  (a  grade  point  average  of  3.50)  or 


better,  or  the  equivalent  at  another  university  or  a community  college, 
which  will  normally  include  3 units  of  English.  Candidates  for  a B.S.W. 
degree  must  comply  with  the  minimum  degree  requirements  for  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  outlined  in  this  Calendar.  Applicants  with  a bac- 
calaureate degree  but  without  professional  work  experience  should  refer 
to  the  section  of  the  Calendar  which  deals  with  a Second  Bachelor’s 
Degree. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  must  maintain  a sessional  grade 
point  average  of  3.50  in  both  third  and  fourth  years,  otherwise  they  may 
be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  School. 

The  purpose  of  the  B.S.W.  program  is  to  prepare  students  for  the 
general  practice  of  social  work  in  rural  communities,  small  towns  and 
northern  settings  in  Canada.  This  requires  that  graduates  be  skilled  in 
working  with  individuals,  families  and  small  groups  to  resolve  personal 
and  familial  troubles.  It  also  means  that  graduates  are  expected  to  have 
an  understanding  of  community  life  and  a competence  to  intervene  with 
a view  to  improving  social  conditions  and  addressing  social  issues. 
General  practice  in  small  communities  also  calls  for  a graduate  who  is 
able  to  co-operate  with  other  professionals  and  who  can  recognize  the 
potential,  and  promote  the  development  of  self  help  and  mutual  aid 
groups  in  resolving  social  problems. 

This  proCTam  is  also  available  on  a limited  part-time  basis  in  Victoria. 
It  is  also  offered  on  a distance  education  basis  in  the  Cariboo,  Kootenay 
and  Okanagan  regions  of  the  Province.  However,  a minimum  of  two 
years  work  experience  is  required  for  admission  into  the  off-campus 
pro^am.  Up  to  a total  of  80  students  can  be  admitted  to  the  off-campus 
B.S.W.  program. 

The  Post-Baccalaureate  B.S.W.  Program: 

This  is  a 24  unit  B.S.W.  program  for  persons  with  a baccalaureate 
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detfr«H-  and  a ininiimini  of  two  years  work  experience.  This  program  is 
offered  on  a part-time  basis  and,  in  order  to  reinfort'e  the  School’s  em- 
phasis on  rural  stKial  work,  will  be  available  in  the  Cariboo,  Kootenay 
and  Okanagan  regions  of  the  Province.  This  program  is  identical  in 
content  to  the  four-year  B.S.W.  except  that  post-baccalaureate  students 
are  exempted  from  one  practicum.  Social  Work  304,  and  two  elective 
courses.  Social  Work  200A  and  200B  or  their  equivalents  are  required  for 
entry  into  the  program. 

The  objective  of  the  off-campus  program  is  to  enable  social  workers 
who  are  or  who  have  been  employed  to  obtain  a B.S.W.  degree. 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Students  transferring  from  other  post-secondary  institutions  must 
submit  an  application  for  admission  to  the  University  to  the  Director  of 
Admission  Services  by  February  28. 

Returning  students  who  are  in  or  who  have  already  completed  .second 
year  at  the  University  of  Victoria  must  make  an  application  for  entry 
into  the  B.S.W.  program  to  Records  Services  by  February  28. 

Approximately  40  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  on-campus  B.S.W. 
program  in  19W.  The  precise  number  will  depend  on  the  resources 
avaflable  to  the  School  and  the  number  of  qualified  applicants. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  gained  experience  in  the 
social  services  field  on  a paid  or  volunteer  basis  and  who  have  demon- 
strated interest  in  social  work  practice  in  rural  areas.  Selection  of  the 
group  admitted  to  the  School  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  grades,  a 
personal  written  submission  and  an  interview. 

Applicants  are  advised  that  a field  work  placement  in  a rural  area  is 
required  for  all  students.  Normally  not  more  than  ten  placements  may  be 
arranged  in  Greater  Victoria  each  year.  A student  wishing  to  be  con- 
sidered for  one  of  these  placements  should  indicate  this  at  the  time  of 
admission. 


Third  and  Fourth  Year; 

In  the  third  year  students  will  take  Social  Work  .303,  .304  , 3.50,  .351, 
352,  and  3 units  of  electives  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Director 
(unless  special  permission  is  received  from  the  Director  to  omit  a course 
or  courses  from  this  group).  Total  units;  21. 

Social  Work  304  is  a practicum  course  taken  during  the  summer 
months  in  a social  agency  in  a non-metrop<jlitan  area.  Prrx-ise  locations 
and  details  are  developed  with  students  after  their  admission. 

In  the  fourth  year  students  will  take  Social  Work  401,  402,  4.50  and 
452  and  3 units  of  electives  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Director 
(unless  special  permission  is  received  from  the  Director  to  omit  a course 
or  courses  from  this  group).  Total  units:  15. 

Total  units  for  Third  Year  and  Fourth  Year;  36. 

Appropriate  third  and  fourth  year  electives  include  any  of  the  above 
first  and  second  year  courses  and  the  following  third  and  fourth  year 
courses: 

Administration  404,  466 

Anthropology  322,  335,  336,  339A/B,  406,  418,  419 
Child  Care  301 

Geography  330,  346,  347,  349,  361A/B,  443 

Economics  301, 315,  321, 410A/B 

Education-B336,  B360,  D406,  D414 

English  301,  302,  400 

Environmental  Studies  300 

History  344,  346A/B,  348,  349,  354,  355,  464 

Philosophy  331,  333 

Political  Science  350,  360,  361,  404,  450,  456A,  465,  466,  470 
Psychology  300,  331,  334,  335,  336,  337,  338,  345,  3.50,  435,  4.36,  4.50 
Social  Work  390,  453,  454,  460,  485,  486,  490 
Sociology:  all  third  and  fourth  year  courses  are  recommended 
Child  Care/Social  Work  485,  486 

Total  Units  for  the  program:  66. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

First  and  Second  Yean 

Social  Work  200A  and  200B  are  required  for  entry  into  the  B.S.W. 
program  and  are  normally  taken  in  second  year.  Social  Work  200A  and 
200B  are  open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  first  year  satisfactorily 
but  carry  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  only  as  a free  elective 
(see  page  31  of  the  Calendar:  Other  Courses  Outside  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.) 

Students  meeting  all  requirements  for  admission  except  Social  Work 
200A  and  200B  can  apply  for  conditional  acceptance  and  enrol  in  Social 
Work  200A  and  200B  in  Summer  Studies. 

A l‘/j  unit  introductory  statistics  course  is  a prerequisite  to  Social 
Work  401,  a required  fourth  year  course.  Students  are  strongly  advised 
to  take  this  statistics  course  prior  to  admission,  although  it  may  also  be 
selected  as  an  elective  in  third  year.  Statistics  250,  Sociology  371  or 
Psychology  300  are  possible  courses.  This  requirement  will  apply  Jto 
students  admitted  to  the  School  for  the  1985-86  academic  year. 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  are  strongly  recommended 
to  studenu  considering  admission  to  the  School: 

Psychology  235  and  one  of  335,  336,  337,  339. 

Sociolo^  200. 

One  of:  Sociology  371,  Psychology  300  or  Statistics  250. 

Other  appropriate  courses  in  first  and  second  year  are  listed  below. 
Students  should  consult  the  calendar  for  information  regarding 
prerequisites.  Second  year  students  wishing  to  take  upper  level  courses 
should  consult  with  the  appropriate  department  and  the  courses  listed 
under  Third  and  Fourth  Year. 


COURSES 

Third  and  fourth  year  courses  except  Social  Work  304  and  402  may  be 
taken  by  students  outside  the  School  with  the  permission  of  the  Director. 
Social  Work  303,  350,  351,  352,  401,  and  452  may  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  students  in  Child  Care,  Nursing,  Law,  Education,  and  Public 
Administration.  Students  in  other  faculties  wishing  to  take  these  courses 
should  consult  the  appropriate  advising  service. 

SOC  W 200A  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (1 W)  AN  INTRODUCTION 
TO  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICE 

An  introduction  to  the  general  practice  of  social  work  with  particular 
emphasis  on  practice  in  rural  communities  and  with  emphasis  on  in- 
terdisciplinary approaches  and  the  roles  of  consumer  and  self  help  groups 
in  the  helping  process.  This  course  reviews  the  knowledge  bases  and  skills 
of  social  work  practice,  and  assists  students  to  evaluate  their  interests  and 
capacities  for  entering  the  profession  of  social  work. 

D.T.  Turner,  B.  Whittington 

September-December  (3-0) 

SOC  W 200B  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (1 W)  AN  INTRODUCTION 
TO  SOCIAL  WELFARE  IN  CANADA 

An  introduction  to  and  analysis  of  major  social  policies  and  programs  in 
Canada.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  policies  in  income  security, 
corrections,  health,  family  and  children,  and  housing  and  will  include 
an  examination  of  the  role  of  the  social  worker  in  formulating  policy. 

W.J.Shera,B.  Wharf 

January- April  (3-0) 


Appropriate  first  and  second  year  courses  include: 

Anthropology  lOOA/B,  200 
Biochemistry  201 
Biology  150 

Chila  Care  200A/B  (carry  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
only  as  free  electives) 

Computer  Science  100 
Economics  100,  201,  202 
English  115,  116,  121,  122,  225,  250 
Geography  lOlA/B,  205A/B 
History  230,  234,  242 

Philosophy  100,  201,  203,  211,  222A/B,  232,  233,  269 

Political  Science  100,  202,  210,  220,  230,  250 

Psychology  100,  240,  250,  300 

Sociology  100,  202,  209 

Theatre  181 

Women’s  Studies  200 


SOCW  303  (3)  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICE  AND  PLANNED 
CHANGE 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  generic  ap- 
proach to  social  work  practice  by  using  major  concepts  and  theories 
concerned  with  the  planning  of  change. 

A.  Farquharson 


September-April  (1  '/j-0-1  ‘/s;  1 '/s-0-1  '/j) 


SOC  W 304  (6)  SOCIAL  WORK  FIELD  PRACTICE 

In  the  third  year  field  placement,  students  are  assigned  a wide  range  of 
responsibilities  at  the  individual,  group  and  community  level.  Precise 
objectives  will  be  established  on  a contract  basis  between  students, 
faculty  and  the  agency. 

Prerequisites:  Social  Work  303  and  352 
W.J.  Shera,  D.T.  Turner 
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SOCW  350  (CC  350) (3)  LAW  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  objective  is  to  provide  students  in  Child  Care  and  Social  ^ 

an  understanding  of  the  Law  as  an  expression  of  social  policy  and  of  the 
processes  by  which  laws  are  developed,  enacted  and  changed.  Family 
Lw  and  tL  Family  Courts  with  special  reference  to  laws  af^|mg 
children;  the  organization  of  legal  services;  and  the  legal  accountability 
and  liabilities  ot  social  workers,  child  care  workers  and  others  in  the 
social  services  field. 


D.T.  Turner 


September- April  (1  ‘A -0-1  Vs;  1 ‘/s-O-l  '/s) 


SOCW  351  (3)  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  RURAL 
COMMUNITY 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are  (1)  introduce  students  preparing  for  the 
helping  professions  to  concepts  and  models  of  how  human  behaviour  is 
acquired,  maintained  and  modified,  in  interaction  with  family  and 
community  systems,  (2)  analyze  community  structures  and  problems  and 
(3)  review  various  approaches  to  community  work  practice  in  human 
service  agencies. 

M.J.  Callahan,  W.J.  Shera 

September-April  (1  Vs-O-l '/s;  IVs-O-lVs) 


SOC  W 352  (formerly  301)  (C  C 352)  (3)  INTERPERSONAL  COM- 
MUNICATION 

This  course  has  a number  of  interrelated  objectives;  to  introduce  students 
to  the  literature  on  interpersonal  communication;  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity  for  a critical  review  of  various  approaches  to  interperson^ 
helping;  to  assist  students  in  developing  a personal  commitment  to,  and 
philosophy  of,  the  art  of  interpersonal  helping;  and  to  involve  students  in 
simulated  practice  experiences. 

M.D.  Martin 

September-April  (1-0-2;  1-0-2) 


This  course  will  normally  be  restricted  to  students  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Social  Work  and  to  students  with  at  least  fourth  vear  standing 
professional  programs  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Social 


Students  mav  take  Nursing  450  instead  of  Social  Work  450  with  the 
permission  of  the  Nursing  instructor. 


M.J.  Callahan 


September-December  (3-0) 


SOC  W 452  (3)  EDUCATIONAL  STRATEGIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK: 
CONTENT  AND  PROCESS 

This  course  focuses  on  the  use  of  adult  education  as  a strate^  for  in- 
dividual and  social  change.  The  course  uses  the  medium  of  student 
selected  professional  topics.  Presented  in  one  or  two  day  workshops,  to 
achieve  its  objective  of  developing  skills  and  knowledge  for  planning  and 
delivery  of  educational  programs.  May  be  taken  once  only  for  credit. 

Entry  into  this  course  is  normally  restricted  to  fourth  year  students  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work  and  to  students  with  at  least  fourth  year  standing 
in  other  professional  programs  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work. 


J.  Cossom 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


SOC  W 453  (1 W)  POLICY  IN  THE  HUMAN  SERVICES 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  course  are  to  provide  an  introduction  to 
the  policy  making  process,  and  to  develop  skills  in  the  analysis  of  policies 
in  the  human  services.  This  elective  is  intended  for  fourth  year  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development. 

B.  Wharf 

(Offered  as  resources  permit) 

September-December  (3-0) 


SOC  W 390  (1  ^/2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Students  must  consult  with  the  Director  prior  to  registration.  The  intent 
is  to  allow  students  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  in  a particular  field  of 
social  welfare  such  as  corrections,  gerontology  or  mental  health. 

SOC  W 401  (1  ^/i)  ASSESSMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICE 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are;  to  ensure  that  students  gain  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  contribution  research  can  make  to  practice;  to  enable 
students  to  conduct  exploratory  and  descriptive  research  projects;  to 
extend  their  knowledge  of  a particular  field  of  serv'ice.  This  course  will 
complement  Social  Work  402  - Field  Work  Practice. 

Entry  into  this  course  will  normally  be  restricted  to  fourth  year  students 
in  the  School  of  Social  Work,  and  to  students  with  at  least  fourth  year 
standing  in  other  professional  programs  with  the  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Prerequisite:  A 1 V2  unit  introductory  statistics  course,  such  as  Statistics 
250,  or  Sociolo^  371.  This  requirement  will  apply  to  students  admitted 
to  the  School  ofSocial  Work  for  the  1985-86  acaaemic  year. 

September-April  (1-0-2*;  1-0-2*) 
* Lectures  and  tutorials  on  alternate  weeks. 

SOC  W 402  (6)  SOCIAL  WORK  FIELD  PRACTICE 

The  intent  of  this  course  is  to  refine  intervention  skills  at  the  individual, 
family,  group  and  community  level.  Precise  objectives  will  be 
establish^  on  a contract  basis  between  students,  faculty  and  the  agency. 
Relevant  conceptual  material  will  be  provided  in  a concurrent  seminar. 
Entry  into  this  course  will  be  restricted  to  fourth-year  students  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  304 

A.  Farquharson,  M.D.  Martin,  B.  Whittington 

SOC  W 450  (1  Viz)  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  HUMAN  SERVICES 

This  course  examines  various  concepts  of  organization  and  management 
theory,  the  design  of  organizational  structures,  the  managerial/ad- 
ministrative process,  the  social  structure  of  an  organization,  the  specific 
applications  of  management  science,  the  interaction  between  the 
organization’s  technological  and  social  systems,  the  theory  and  method 
of  job  design,  and  the  management  of  conflict  and  change.  The  intent  is 
to  consider  applications  of  these  concepts  of  service  organizations. 


SOC  W 454  (1 W)  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  NATIVE  PEOPLE 

The  course  will  critically  examine  a variety  of  intervention  strategies  and 
their  appropriateness  for  working  with  native  Indian  people.  The 
strategies  will  include  counselling  on  an  individual,  family  and  group 
basis,  self  help  groups  and  community  development. 

(Offered  as  resources  permit) 

January- April  (3-0) 


SOCW  460  (1W)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK  AND 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

This  is  a variable  content  course  that  will  deal  with  special  issues  in  social 
welfare  and  approaches  to  social  work  practice.  Restricted  to  students  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year  of  study.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit 
to  a maximum  of  three  units.  * 

(Offered  as  resources  permit) 

September-December  or  January- April  (3-0) 

SOCW  485  (CC  485)  (1%)  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  THE 
FAMILY:! 

This  course  focuses  on  family  systems  theory  and  the  application  of 
systems  constructs  in  working  with  the  child  in  the  context  of  the  family. 

B.  Whittington,  F.A.S.  Ricks 

September-December  (3-0) 

SOCW  486  (CC  486)  (1W)  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  THE 
FAMILY:  II 

This  course  provides  a laboratory  learning  environment  which  allows  the 
students  to  observe,  demonstrate  and  discuss  family  systems  theory, 
constructs  and  interventions. 

B.  Whittington,  F.A.S.  Ricks 

January- April  (3-0) 

SOC  W 490  (1 W or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Students  must  consult  with  the  Director  prior  to  registration.  The  intent 
is  to  allow  students  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  in  a particular  field  of 
social  welfare  such  as  corrections,  gerontology  or  mental  health. 
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FACULTY  OF  LAW 


Lyman  R.  Robinson,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Sask.),  LL.M.  (Harvard),  of  the 
Bar  of  British  Columbia,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Ronald  1.  Cheffins,  B.  A.  LL.B,  (Brit.  Col.),  LL.M.  (Yale),  of  the  Bar  of 
British  Columbia,  Professor. 

Gerard  A.  Ferguson,  B.A.  j^t.  Patrick’s),  LL.B.  (Ottawa),  LL.M.  (New 
York),  of  the  Bar  of  Ontario,  Professor. 

F.  Murray  Fraser,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Dalhousie),  LL.M,  (London),  of 
the  Bar  of  Nova  Scotia,  Professor. 

Neil  Gold,  B.A.  (York),  LL.B.  (Tor.),  LL.M,  (York),  of  the  Bars  of 
British  Columbia  and  Ontario,  Professor. 

Keith  B,  Jobson,  B.A.,  B.Ed.  (Sask.),  LL.B.  (Dalhousie),  LL.M.,  J.S.D. 
(Columbia),  of  the  Bar  of  British  Columbia,  Professor. 

H.  David  Kirk,  B.S.  (City  Coll,  of  New  York),  M.A.,  Ph.D,  (Cornell), 
Part-time  Adjunct  Professor  (1983-84). 

William  A.W.  Neilson,  B.Com.  (Tor.),  LL.B.  (Brit,  Col.),  LL.M. 
(Harvard),  of  the  Bars  of  British  Columbia  and  Ontario, 
Professor. 

Diana  M.  Priestly,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.L.L.  (Wash.),  Professor 
and  Law  Librarian. 

John  Swan,  B.Com.,  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  B.C.L.  (Oxon.),  Visiting 
Professor  (January  - June  1984). 

Donovan  W.M.  Waters,  B.A.,  B.C.L.,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D.  (London), 
F.R.S.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Bar  of  British 
Columbia,  Professor. 

Terry  J.  Wuester,  B.A.  (Bethany  Nazarene  Coll.),  M.A.  (Missouri),  J.D. 
(Kansas),  LL.M.  (Yale),  of  the  Bars  of  British  Columbia, 
Saskatchewan  and  Kansas,  Professor  and  Associate  Dean. 

Richard  M.  Brown,  LL..B.  (Queen’s),  LL.M.  (Harvard),  Associate 
Professor. 

Donald  G.  Casswell,  B.Sc.  (Tor.),  LL.B.  (York),  LL.M.  (Tor.), 
Associate  Professor. 

Hamar  Foster,  B.A.  Queen’s),  M.A.  (Sussex),  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  of  the 
Bar  of  British  Columbia,  Associate  Professor. 

Glenn  Callins,  B.A.,  M.L.Sc.  (Wisconsin),  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Visiting  Associate  Professor. 

Sandra  K.  McCallum,  B.  Juris,  LL.B.  (Monash),  LL.M.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Associate  Professor. 

Donald  R.  Munroe,  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Associate  Professor 
(1983-84). 

T.  Murray  Rankin,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  LL.B.  (Tor.),  LL.M.  (Harvard),  of 
the  Bar  of  British  Columbia,  Associate  Professor. 

Mary  Anne  Waldron,  B.A.  (Brandon),  LL.B.  (Man.),  LL.M.  (Brit. 
Col.),  of  the  Bar  of  British  Columbia,  Associate  Professor. 

David  R.  Williams,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  (1982-84). 

James  L.  Cassels,  B.A.  (Carleton),  LL.B.  (W.  Ont.),  LL.M.  (Colum- 
bia), Assistant  Professor. 

Robert  G.  Howell,  LL.B.  (Well.),  Assistant  Professor. 

James  M.  MacKenzie,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Queen’s),  LL.M.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

Maureen  A.  Maloney,  LL.B.  (Warwick),  LL.M.  (Tor.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Andrew  J.  Pirie,  B.A.  (Waterloo),  LL.B.  (Dalhousie),  LL.M.  (Well.), 
Assistant  Professor. 

Edmund  W.  Wright,  B.Sc.  (Tor.),  LL.B.  (Dalhousie),  LL.B.  (Camb.), 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (1983-84). 

Michael  I.  Wylie,  B.A.  (Calgary),  LL.B.  (Dalhousie),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Garry  R.  Charlton,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Administrative  Assistant. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  offers  a three-year  program  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  degree.  The  Faculty  has  been  granted  the 
status  of  ‘an  approved  law  school’  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  legal 
profession  in  the  various  common  law  provinces.  This  accords  the 
Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  of  the  University  of  Victoria  the  same  status  as 
that  of  other  common  law  schools  in  Canada. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  forms  for  first  admi.ssion  to  the  University  or  lor  re- 
registration, and  application  packages  for  admi.ssion  to  the  Faculty  of 
Law  are  available  from  the  office  of  the  Dean.  All  applications  mu.st  l>e 
submitted  by  March  31 . 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  FIRST-YEAR  PROGRAM 

Regular  Applicants 

The  Faculty  of  Law  may  admit  a candidate  who: 

1.  presents  proof  that  he  has  received,  with  standing  satisfactory  to  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  a degree  from  the  University  of  Victoria  or  an 
equivalent  degree  from  a recognized  university;  or 

2.  presents  proof  that  he  has  completed,  with  standing  satisfactory  to 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  at  least  the  first  three  years  (forty-five  units)  of  a 
program  leading  to  a degree  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  or  the 
equivalent  at  a recognized  university. 

In  addition,  each  applicant  mast  submit  a Law  School  Admission  Test 
score  and  satisfy  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time 
to  time. 

NOTE;  Since  the  number  of  candidates  who  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  for  eligibility  far  exceeds  the  number  of  places  available,  it 
should  be  understc^  that  eligibility  does  not  guarantee  admission. 
Admission  is  decided  on  a competitive  basis  taking  into  account,  prin- 
cipally, a candidate’s  pre-law  academic  record  and  Law  School  Ad- 
mission Test  scores. 

Mature  Applicants 

A limited  number  of  Mature  Applicants  will  be  accepted  for  admission 
in  any  one  year  notwithstanding  that  they  do  not  possess  the  minimum 
requirements  for  admission  as  Regular  Applicants.  This  category  is  not 
open  to  applicants  who  have  met  the  requirements  for  admission  in  the 
Regular  Applicant  category. 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  individuals  who; 

(a)  are  residents  of  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon  or  Northwest 
Territories; 

(b)  are  26  years  of  age  or  older; 

(c)  do  not  possess  the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  as  Regular 
Applicants;  and, 

(d)  have  five  or  more  years  of  work  experience. 

Applicants  will  be  selected  for  admission  on  the  basis  of; 

(a)  the  academic  record,  and  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  handle 
college  or  university  level  studies  and  to  be  successful  in  the  study  of 
law; 

(b)  the  competence  of  the  applicant  in  reading,  writing,  speaking  and 
the  ability  to  reason  and  analyze; 

(c)  the  work  record,  including  the  capacity  and  ability  to  make  a 
disciplined  effort  over  periods  of  time; 

(d)  the  potential  of  the  applicant  to  make  a contribution  to  the  legal 
profession  and  the  community;  and, 

(e)  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  scores. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to  submit  letters  of  reference  and  an  in- 
terview may  be  required. 

Special  Applicants 

A limited  number  of  Special  Applicants  will  be  accepted  for  admission 
in  any  one  year  from  applicants  who  possess  the  minimum  academic 
requirements  for  Regular  Applicants  and  who,  by  virtue  of  their  ex- 
perience and  backCTOund,  may  be  expected  to  make  a particular  con- 
tribution to  the  public  or  interdisciplinary  aspects  of  law. 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  individuals  who; 

(a)  are  residents  of  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon  or  Northwest 
Territories; 

(b)  are  26  years  of  age  or  older; 

(c)  possess  the  minimum  academic  requirements  for  Regular  Applicants; 
and, 

(d)  have  five  or  more  years  work  experience  in  a profession  or  other  field 
of  endeavour. 
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Applicants  will  be  selected  for  admission  on  the  basis  of: 

(a)  the  academic  record,  and  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  be  successful 
in  the  study  of  law; 

(b)  the  capacity  of  the  applicant  to  make  a special  contribution  to  the 
law  and  the  legal  profession  through  public  law  or  its  in- 
terdisciplinary aspects;  and, 

(c)  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  scores. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to  submit  letters  of  reference;  an  interview 
may  be  required. 

Native  Applicants 

The  Faculty  of  Law  is  anxious  that  the  number  of  people  of  Indian, 
Metis  and  Inuit  backgrounds  among  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession 
increase  substantially  and,  accordingly,  encourages  enquiries  and  ap- 
plications from  Native  people. 

Applications  from  Canadian  Native  people  will  be  considered  on  an 
individual  basis  taking  into  account  such  factors  as  academic  per- 
formance, results  of  tne  Law  School  Admission  Test,  employment 
history,  potential  for  personal  growth,  personal  interviews  and  letters  of 
reference. 

If  an  applicant's  academic  background  makes  it  appropriate,  the 
Admissions  Committee  may  make  any  offer  of  admission  conditional 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  Program  of  Legal  Studies  for  Native 
People  conducted  by  the  Native  Law  Centre  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  The  Faculty  fully  endorses  this  ‘head  start'  program,  and 
considerable  weight  is  placed  upon  the  evaluation  submitted  by  its 
Director.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  Native  applicants  of  registered  status 
and  a limited  number  of  non-status  Native  or  Metis  applicants  are 
eligible  for  governmental  financial  assistance  throughout  both  the 
Saskatchewan  program  and  the  LL.B.  proCTam  at  a Canadian  Law 
School.  This  will  cover  tuition  fees,  books  and  other  classroom  materials, 
plus  a modest  living  allowance.  For  more  complete  information  con- 
cerning the  Program  of  Legal  Studies  for  Native  People,  interested 
applicants  should  write  to: 

The  Director 

Program  of  Legal  Studies  for  Native  People 
Native  Law  Centre 
University  of  Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
Canada  S7N  OWO 

TRANSFER  AND  VISITING  STUDENTS 

Applications  may  be  considered  from  students  who  wish  to  attend  the 
Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Victoria  as  Transfer  Students  or  as 
Visiting  Students.  The  Faculty  of  Law  is  not  obliged  to  accept  ap- 
plications from  students  in  these  categories.  The  number  of  applications 
which  are  accepted  will  be  limited  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  size  of  the 
class  which  these  students  will  be  entering  is  not  significantly  altered. 

A.  Transfer  Student  Applications 

Applicants  who  seek  to  transfer  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  must  complete 
a minimum  of  two  years  of  legal  education  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  in 
order  to  obtain  a Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  from  the  University  of 
Victoria. 

Applications  shall  be  accompanied  by: 

(a)  The  academic  record  of  the  applicant,  and 

(b)  The  applicant's  reasons  and  motivation  for  seeking  to  transfer  to 
the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Victoria; 

and  will  be  considered  if: 

(i)  The  applicant  meets  all  of  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  First  Year  Program  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
and 

(ii)  The  law  courses  which  have  been  completed  by  the  applicant 
are  compatible  with  the  curriculum  of  tne  Faculty  of  Law, 

Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  are  academically  out- 
standing or  who  have  the  potential  to  make  a unique  contribution  to 
the  academic  program  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  to  students  who 
have  applied  on  compassionate  grounds.  Students  who  have  un- 
dertaken their  previous  legal  education  at  a Canadian  Law  School 
will  be  given  preference  over  applicants  whose  previous  legal  training 
has  been  undertaken  outside  Canada. 

B.  Visiting  Students  (Students  with  a Letter  of  Permission) 

Applications  from  Visiting  Students  from  another  University  may  be 
accepted  subject  to  the  dfscretion  of  the  Dean  and  their  course 
programs  being  approved  by  the  Deans  of  both  Law  Schools. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1,  Academic  Studies 

The  academic  session  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  extends  for  ap- 
proximately thirty  effective  teaching  weeks  exclusive  of  examination 
periods. 

2.  Grading 


Grade 

Point 

Grade 

Value 

Passing  Grades  A + 

9 i 

A 

8 }• 

First  Class 

A- 

7 / 

B + 

B 

5 i 

Second  Class 

B- 

4j 

C + 

3 1 

C 

2 > 

Pass 

D 

1 J 

‘COM 

N/A 

Complete  (pass) 

Failing  Grade  F 

0 

•N 

0 

Did  not  write  examination  or 

otherwise  complete  course 

requirements  by  the  end  of  the 

term  or  session;  no  sup- 

plemental 

Temporary  Grade:  ‘DEF 

N/A 

Deferred  examination  granted 

* COM  - Used  only  for  courses  desimated  by  the  Senate.  Such  courses 

are  identified  in  the  course  listings. 

* N - In  exceptional  circumstances,  the  Faculty  may  authorize  the 

removal  of  an  N grade  and  the  replacement  of  it  by  another 
grade.  In  accordance  with  Senate  Regulations,  an  instructor  shall 
advise  students  at  the  beginning  of  term  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  would  be  assigned  a final  grade  of  N. 

* DEF  - Used  only  for  courses  in  which  a deferred  examination  has 

been  granted  because  of  illness  or  other  special  circumstances. 

3.  Review  of  an  Assigned  Grade 

Students  are  referred  to  the  general  University  regulations  given  on 
page  18.  The  following  specific  regulations  apply  to  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

(a)  Any  request  for  a review  of  a final  grade  must  normally  reach  the 
Dean's  office  within  21  days  after  the  release  of  grades. 

(b)  Where  a final  grade  is  based  wholly  or  in  part  on  any  written 
materials  other  than  an  examination  paper,  such  materials  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  these  procedures,  be  treated  as  if  they  are 
examination  papers. 

4.  First  Year  Program 

All  courses  in  the  First  Year  Program  are  compulsory. 

5.  Second  and  Third  Year  Programs 

(a)  The  Faculty  of  Law  may  designate  courses  as  compulsory, 
prerequisite,  or  recommended  courses. 

(b)  In  eacn  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  program,  a student 
shall  enrol  in  a course  program  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Dean  or  his  nominee. 

(c)  An  approved  pro^am  under  paragraph  (b)  is  one  in  which  a 
student  is  enrolled  in  courses  totalling  not  less  than  14  Vs  units  and 
not  more  than  16  Vs  units  over  the  academic  session  (that  is, 
during  the  thirty  week  periodl . 

(d)  Without  the  permission  of  tne  Dean  or  his  nominee,  a student 
may  not  cari^  less  than  7 units  or  more  than  8 Vs  units  in  one  term 
per  session  (that  is,  during  the  fifteen  week  period). 

6.  Standing 

(a)  Standing  in  First  Year  shall  be  granted  when  a student  passes  all 
of  the  courses  in  his  approved  program  for  the  year  and  the 
Contracts,  Torts  and  Property  components  of  the  Private  Law 
Process  course,  and  EITHER: 

i)  obtains  a grade  of  C -(■  or  better  in  at  least  nine  units  of  his 
approved  proCTam  for  the  Year,  OR 

ii)  obtains  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  in  the  courses  for 
the  Year. 

purposes  of  Regulations  6 and  7,  each  of  the  Contracts  Torts 
and  Property  components  of  the  Private  Law  Process  course  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  of  two  unit  value. 
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(h)  Slaiuliii);  in  Stt-oiid  Yi*ur  or  Third  Year  shall  Ik-  ^ruMti'd  when  a 
student  passes  all  of  the  courses  in  his  approved  program  for  the 
Year,  and  KI  TIIKH: 

i)  obtains  a ({rade  of  C + or  lietter  in  courses  representing  at  least 
nine  units  of  courses  for  the  year,  OR 

ii)  obtains  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  in  the  courses  for 
the  Year. 

(c)  Standing  in  the  Program  shall  be  granted  when  a student  achieves 
Standing  in  each  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Years  and 
completes  a research  paper  on  an  approved  subject  of  not  less  than 
7,500  words  during  either  the  Second  or  Third  Year  upon  which 
the  student  has  received  a grade  of  C + or  better.  The 
re<)uirement  may  be  satisfied  in  the  context  of  existing  courses. 

7.  Supplemental  Examinations 

(a)  Where  a student  does  not  achieve  standing  under  Regulation  6 
above,  but  attains  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00,  the 
student  shall  be  permitted  to  write  supplemental  examinations  in 
not  more  than 

i)  two  courses  (including  Private  Law  Process),  or 

ii)  two  separate  components  of  Private  Law  Process,  or 

iii)  one  course  (except  Private  Law  Process)  and  one  component  of 
Private  Law  Process 

representing  not  more  than  six  units,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
standing  required. 

(b)  Where  a student,  enrolled  in  a clinical  program  or  other  course 
exclusively  for  a term  (15  weeks),  fails  to  meet  the  grade 
requirement  of  Regulation  6,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Studies.  The  Committee  may  recommend 
to  the  Faculty  that  the  student  may  write  supplemental 
examinations  including  the  completion  of  such  assignments, 
papers  or  tests  as  may  be  appropriate,  or,  where  the  student’s 
performance  in  the  eourse  has  been  extremely  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  student  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 

(c)  Subject  to  paragraph  (d),  supplemental  examinations  shall  not  be 
written  in  courses  or  Private  Law  Process  components  where  a 
student  has  attained  a grade  of  C + or  better. 

(d)  If  a student  elects  to  write  a supplemental  examination  in  the 
Private  Law  Process  course,  the  student  shall  write  all  three 
components  whether  or  not  a grade  of  C + or  better  has  been 
obtained  in  one  or  more  components.  However,  an  overall  grade 
of  C + or  better  in  the  Private  Law  Process  course  shall  not  bar  a 
student  from  electing  to  write  a supplemental  examination  in  a 
separate  component  of  Private  Law  Process  where  the  student  has 
not  obtained  a C + or  better. 

(e)  The  grade  point  value  for  supplemental  examinations  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  grading  scale  contained  in  the 
Regulations  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  original  sessional  grade 
point  average  and  a revis^  sessional  grade  point  average,  taking 
into  account  the  supplemental  examination  results,  shall  be 
recorded  on  a student’s  transcript. 

8.  Special  Examinations 

(a)  The  Faculty  may  authorize  the  writing  of  Special  Examinations 
or  the  submission  of  documentation  in  satisfaction  of  course 
requirements  to  achieve  standing  under  Regulation  6,  where  a 
student’s  ability  to  write  or  complete  an  examination  or  other 
academic  requirement  has  been  affected  by  illness  or  special 
circumstances. 

(b)  In  considering  such  cases,  the  Faculty  will  require  the  submission 
to  the  Dean  of  a medical  certificate  or  other  documentation. 

(c)  Students  will  be  advised  in  writing  with  respect  to  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  such  cases. 

9.  Credit  for  Courses  Outside  the  Faculty 

(a)  A student  may,  in  the  second  and  third  year,  take  courses  in  other 
departments  and  schools  in  the  University,  but  not  Summer 
Studies  courses,  for  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Law; 

(b)  A student  may  take  up  to  3 units  of  such  courses  over  the  two 
academic  years; 

(c)  A student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Law  or  his 
nominee  and  the  outside  instructor  in  advance  of  registration  for 
any  such  course. 

10.  Repetition  of  a Year 

A student  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  any  Year  may  apply  to  the 

Faculty  for  permission  to  repeat  the  Year. 

1 1 . Special  Provision 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  these  regulations,  the 


I acult)'  shall  exercise  uti  e<|ujtable  diseretion  in  a particular  casr*  so  as 
to  achieve  a fair  atid  reasonable  result . 

12.  Other  Academic  Regulations 

Students  registered  in  the  faculty  are  subj<*ct  to  such  rithi*r  gerieral 
academic  regulations  of  the  Lfniversity  as  the  Senate,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  may  wish  to  apply. 


COURSES 


Students  should  consult  the  Faculty  concerning  courses  to  l>e  offered  in 
any  particular  year. 

LAW  100  (3)  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  PROCESS 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  framework  of  the  Canadian  con- 
stitutional system  and  illustrates  that  the  constitution  is  the  skeletal 
framework  within  which  the  legal  system  functions. 

The  function  of  a constitution,  the  main  characteristics  of  constitutions 
and  Constitutional  Law,  entrenchment,  amendment,  the  nature  and 
.structure  of  the  B.N.A.  Act,  the  division  of  powers,  concurrency  in  a 
federal  state,  the  sources  of  Canadian  Constitutional  Law,  executive 
power,  legislative  authority,  delegation,  the  role  of  the  judiciary,  civil 
liberties,  developing  issues  in  Constitutional  Law. 

Full  year  course  75  hours 


LAW  102  (2)  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  PROCESS 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  Criminal  Law  and  its  proc'css  as  a means 
of  sanctioning  prohibited  conduct.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  following 
matters; 

1 . The  reporting  of  crime  including  some  di.scassion  of  the  common 
characteristics  of  offenders  and  offences. 

2.  The  role  of  the  police  and  the  prosecutor  in  the  pre-trial  portion  of 
the  process  including  such  matters  as  arrest,  search  and  seizure,  and 
the  discovery  of  evidence. 

3.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Criminal  Law  and  the  role  of  the 
lawyer  in  the  Criminal  Law  process. 

4.  The  substantive  Criminal  Law  including  the  ingredients  of  criminal 
offences  and  the  application  of  the  various  defences  which  are 
available. 

5.  Theories  of  punishment  and  practices  of  disposition  and  sentencing  of 
offenders. 

Students  may  be  asked  to  spend  up  to  ten  hours  in  a field  experience 
either  in  the  courts,  with  police,  or  in  corrections.  Students  are  required 
to  keep  a journal  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  course. 

Full  year  course  60  hours 


LAW  104  (2)  THE  LAW,  LEGISLATION  AND  POLICY 

Students  are  given  an  historical  introduction  to  the  doctrine  of 
parliamentary  sovereignty  and  an  overview  of  the  development  of 
responsible  government  at  the  Provincial  and  Federal  levels. 

The  course  examines  judicial  approaches  to  statutorv  interpretation 
including  the  canons,  rules  and  presumptions  and  introduces  students  to 
the  development  of  elementary  legislative  drafting  skills. 

The  pre-parliamentary  stages  of  lemslation,  the  institutions  involved  in 
law-making  and  the  sources  of  policy  in  both  federal  and  provincial 
governments  will  be  studied. 

The  parliamentary  stages  of  legislation  and  some  aspects  of 
parliamentary  procedure  will  be  examined  together  with  criticisms  of 
the  parliamentary  system  and  proposals  for  reform. 

Full  year  course  60  hours 


LAW  106  (1)  THE  LEGAL  PROCESS 

"The  Legal  Prex;^  seeks  a perspective  of  the  processes  of  decision-making 
throughout  the  legal  system  by  examining  its  major  institutions  and  the 
i unction  of  substantive  and  procedural  law  within  them.  It  attempts  to 
provide  first-year  students  with  a transactional  “overview"  of  their  new 
discipline  in  its  totality.  It  also  provides  a background  for  courses  in  the 
second  and  third  year  program. 


t ms  cour^  introduces  students  to  the  institutional  structure  of  the 
Canadian  legal  system  and,  at  the  same  time,  provides  an  analysis  of  the 

namllTr  of  components, 

namely  historical,  institutional,  procedural  and  philosophical. 

The  role  of  law  m society,  the  function  of  the  legal  profession  the 
development  of  the  legal  system,  the  reception  of  English  Law  in 
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Canada,  the  contemporary  legal  system  in  British  Columbia,  the 
structure  of  the  courts,  problems  of  fact-finding  and  evidence  stare 
decisis,  sources  of  law,  the  legislative  process,  administrative  tribunals, 
an  introduction  to  jurisprudential  concepts,  future  trends  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  law  in  society,  including  law  reform,  legal  services,  the  legal 
profession,  access  to  the  law.  (Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F.) 

Full  year  course  30  hours 

LAW  108  (6)  THE  PRIVATE  LAW  PROCESS 

This  course  concentrates  upon  some  of  the  basic  rules  of  processes  which 
regulate  the  relationships  between  private  citizens.  There  is  an  attempt 
to  integrate  and  interrelate  some  of  the  basic  concepts  normally  covered 
in  such  courses  as  Contracts,  Property  and  Torts.  The  course  includes  an 
overview  of  these  areas,  emphasizing  their  similarities  rather  than  their 
differences,  while  at  the  same  time  students  are  expected  to  acquire 
substantial  knowledge  in  each  of  these  subjects. 

Contracts,  Property  and  Torts  are  offered  as  separate  elements  of  the 
Private  Law  Process.  Students  consider  concepts  common  to  two  or  more 
of  the  subject  areas  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  course  objectives 
distributed  by  the  faculty  members  teaching  Private  Law  Process  from 
year  to  year. 

Full  year  course  200  hours 

LAW  110  (formerly  one-half  of  106)  (1)  LEGAL  RESEARCH  AND 
WRITING 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  first  year  student  with  the 
variety  of  materials  in  the  Law  Library  and  to  provide  a knowledge  ol 
basic  legal  research  techniques.  The  use  of  various  research  tools,  in- 
cluding the  computer,  is  considered.  Through  a variety  of  written 
assignments,  the  students  will  become  familiar  with  accepted  principles 
pertaining  to  proper  citation  in  legal  writing  and  will  develop  a degree  of 
proficiency  in  legal  writing  and  research. 

F ull  year  course  30  hours 


modern  procedural  system  with  specific  reference  to  the  development  ol  | 
a process  which  considers  the  extent  to  which  the  specific  system  under 
study  aids  in  the  achievement  of  just,  speedy  and  economic  resolutions  of 
justiciable  conflicts  on  their  merits.  Students  will  be  introduced  to  the  . 
basic  structure  of  a civil  action  and  major  items  for  consideration 
throughout  the  development  of  civil  litigation.  In  the  result,  such 
matters  as  the  expenses  of  litigation,  jurisdiction,  initial  process,  | 
pleadings,  amendment,  joinder,  discovery,  disposition  without  trial  and 
alternatives  to  adjudication  will  be  discussed. 

1 1/2  units  or  2 units  depending  upon  whether  the  course  includes  a 
concentration  in  drafting 

307A  (1 1/2)  Regular  program  (3-0) 

307B  (2)  Concentration  in  drafting  (4-0) 

LAW  309  (2) THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE 

This  course  will  examine  the  objective  structure  and  content  of  the  law 
governing  proof  of  facts  in  both  civil  and  criminal  trials,  as  well  as  before 
administrative  tribunals.  Rules  of  evidence  respecting  burdens  of  proof 
and  presumptions,  competence  and  compellability  of  witnesses, 
corroboration,  hearsay,  character,  opinion  evidence  and  a variety  of 
other  topics  will  be  critically  examined  in  the  light  of  objectives  of  the 
legal  process. 

(4-0) 

LAW  311  (1  or  1 %)  ADVANCED  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  regulations  as  well  as  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  cases  before  administrative  tribunals 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  substance  of  administrative  procedure, 
administrative  evidence  and  public  law  advocacy. 

Two  or  three  hours  per  week  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the  student 
undertakes  a clinical  placement  in  conjunction  with  the  course  (1  unit 
without  placement;  1 Vt  units  with  placement) 

311 A (1  unit)  Advanced  Administrative  Law  (2-0) 


Some  of  the  following  courses  have  not  yet  been  offered  but  have  been 
approved  and  will  be  offered  when  resources  permit.  Some  of  these 
courses  are  offered  in  alternative  years. 

LAW  301  (2)  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  PROCESS 

This  course  will  seek  to  investigate  the  nature  and  function  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process  with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of 
tribunals  and  agencies  with  a wide  variety  of  disparate  functions  and 
interactions  with  private  life.  Similarly,  the  course  will  investigate  the 
way  in  which  tribunals  and  courts  interact,  with  specific  reference  to  the 
judicial  arsenal  available  for  the  control  of  administrative  behaviour. 

(4-0) 


LAW  302(1 1/2)  CRIMINAL  LAW:  II 

This  course  builds  naturally  upon  the  first  year  course  in  the  Criminal 
Law  Process  with  specific  reference  to  defences  and  offences.  In-depth 
study  of  such  matters  as  conspiracy,  attempts,  counselling,  as  well  as  the 
substantive  offences  of  homicide,  fraud,  and  contempt  of  court,  will  be 
carefully  analyzed.  Major  defences,  including  double  jeopardy,  insanity, 
automatism  and  self-defence  will  be  scrutinized. 


(3-0) 


LAW  303  (1 V2)  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

Procedural  protections  pervade  the  area  of  Criminal  Procedure.  It  is 
crucial  that  an  advocate  intending  to  act  on  behalf  of  a client  in  a 
criminal  matter  be  aware,  not  only  of  the  specific  mechanics  of  criminal 
procedure,  but  of  its  underlying  philosophy  and  goals.  Hence  the  course 
will  undertake  a study  of  such  matters  as  jurisidiction,  election  and  re- 
election,  particulars,  discovery,  the  indictment,  plea  bargaining,  abuse 
of  process,  juries,  the  trial  and  appellate  processes. 

(3-0) 


LAW  304  (51/2.71/2)  CRIMINAL  LAW  TERM 

This  course  will  provide  students  with  a comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  criminal  process  from  its  inception  through  the  trial  process  and  the 
corrections  system.  It  is  an  intensive  immersion  program  which  will 
consider  criminal  procedure,  sentencing  and  corrections,  substantive 
criminal  law,  trial  process  and  the  law  of  evidence.  Through  a flexibly- 
designed  program,  students  will  consider  all  the  major  issues  confronting 
the  administration  of  criminal  law. 


(3-0) 

LAW  312(1 1/2)  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  RELATIONS 

The  course  will  discuss  legal  aspects  of  the  collection  of  judgments;  use 
and  problems  of  mechanic’s  liens;  fraudulent  transactions.  Doth  under 
provincial  and  federal  law;  creditor’s  arrangements;  debtor  assistance 
programs;  and  bankruptcy. 

Pre-  or  Corequisite:  Law  316 


(3-0) 


LAW  313  (1)  LEGAL  ACCOUNTING 

The  course  will  deal  with  introduction  to  accounting  principles;  in- 
cluding a basic  understanding  of  modern  bookkeeping  principles  and  an 
understanding  of  certain  methods  of  preparation  and  analysis  of  balance 
sheets  and  financial  statements,  concentrating  principally  upon 
definition  of  terms.  The  course  will  also  spend  some  time  in  discussion  of 
specific  rules  and  problems  relating  to  lawyer’s  trust  accounts. 


(2-0) 


LAW  314  (1)  SALE  OF  GOODS 

This  course  involves  the  study  of  the  law  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  goods 
including  an  examination  of  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  the  Trade  Practices 
Act  and  the  Consumer  Protection  Act. 


This  course  is  not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Law  316 
prior  to  1981-82. 


(2-0) 


LAW  315(21/2)  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

This  course  will  analyze  and  discuss  various  legal  forms  for  carrying  on 
trade.  The  course  recognizes  that  the  corporation  is  one  of  immense 
commercial  and  legal  significance  as  an  organizational  form  and  will 
hence  stress  legislation  and  materials  respecting  the  modern  company. 
Students  will,  however,  be  exposed  to  the  sole  proprietorship,  part- 
nership and  related  agency  principles. 


(5-0)  or  (2-0;  3-0) 

LAW  316  (2,  formerly  21/2)  SECURED  TRANSACTIONS  AND 
NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS 

An  examination  of  various  forms  of  chattel  security;  chattel  mortgages, 
conditional  sales,  assignment  of  book  debts,  debentures,  s.l78  of  the 
Bank  Act;  personal  guarantees;  the  law  of  negotiable  instruments. 


(11-0)  to  (15-0) 

LAW  307  (1 1/2  or  2)  CIVIL  PROCEDURE 

This  course  will  be  founded  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  functions  of  a 


(4-0) 

LAW  317  (2)  REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSACTIONS 

This  course  will  adopt  a transactional  perspective  and  analyze  the 
development  of  a real  property  transaction  from  its  inception  to  post- 
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foinplftioii  prohlfins.  Sptvilic  ri-ItTfiicc  will  l>c  had  to  listing  the 
proiH-rty  for  sale  and  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  agent 
nnder  the  Heal  Kstate  Act,  specific  matters  relating  to  the  interim 
agreement,  financing  of  the  pnrchasr'  and  a.vse.ssment  of  title,  as  well  as 
preparation  of  the  file  for  closing.  Brief  consideration  will  be  given  to 
condominium  law  and  landlord  and  tenant  relations. 


(4-0) 


LAW  318(1  Ml)  REMEDIES 

This  course  seeks  to  highlight  the  interaction  between  the  various  sub- 
stantive areas  of  private  law;  torts,  property,  contract  and  restitution. 
Additionally,  the  interaction  between  the  common  law  and  equity 
systems  will  be  developed  conceptually  and  historically.  The  course  will 
concern  itself  with  questions  regarding  damages,  specific  remedies, 
restitution,  as  well  as  analysis  for  alternative  methods  of  remedial  action 
through  compensation  schemes. 


(3-0) 


LAW  319(1  Ml)  TRUSTS 

This  course  concerns  the  trust  as  a mode  of  disposition  of  property  for  the 
benefit  of  successive  or  single  beneficiaries,  and  the  contrast  is  made  with 
absolute  dispositions.  Comparison  is  made  with  other  concepts  of 
obligation  and  property  holding.  The  creation,  administration,  variation 
and  termination  of  express  trusts  are  examined,  and  al.so  the  theory  and 
appliciability  of  resulting  and  constructive  trusts. 

(3-0) 


LAW  320(1  Ml)  SUCCESSION  AND  ESTATE  PLANNING 

This  course  involves  the  study  of  testate  and  intestate  succession.  The 
principles  of  the  law  of  wills,  both  common  law  and  statutory,  and  the 
statutory  provisions  for  the  devolution  of  intestate  estates,  will  be 
examined.  The  drafting  of  wills  is  a feature  of  this  course.  Estate 
planning  involves  a general  examination  of  the  disposition  of  a.ssets  in  life 
and  on  death  against  the  background  of  income,  inheritance  and  gift 


including  the  Natural  Law  schfxil,  the  Positivist  schtxil.  Pure  Theory 
sch(X)l,  trie  Sociological  .schrxil,  the  American  and  Scandinavian  Realist 
schools  as  well  as  Historical  and  Anthro[x>logical  Jurisprudence. 

(3-0) 


LAW  328  (1)  MUNICIPAL  LAW 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  introduction  to 
Municipal  Law  and  provide  a basis  for  the  discussion  of  problems  arising 
out  of  development  and  continued  urbanization.  Specilic  reference  will 
be  had  to  problems  of  bureacratization,  financing  and  urban  re- 
organization, housing  and  development,  elections,  and  the  in- 
terrelationship between  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  governments. 

(2-0) 


LAW  329  (1  Ml)  ENVIRONMENTAL  LAW 

The  course  builds  upon  courses  in  Torts,  Property  and  Administrative 
Law.  Certain  aspects  of  the  land  use  planning  and  resource  laws  are 
pertinent.  The  various  legal  techniques  to  contain  environmental 
disruption  will  be  critically  examined,  including  common  law  liability 
rules  and  various  statutory  models  which  have  evolved,  including 
prohibition,  licensing,  economic  incentives,  effluent  charges  and 
compensation  systems.  Environmental  impact  assessment  legislation  will 
also  De  studied. 

(2-0) 


LAW  330 (1  Ml)  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Public  International  Law  is  concerned  with  the  legal  relations  of  states 
and  the  individuals  who  compose  them.  The  course  seeks  to  explore  the 
way  in  which  sovereign  powers  choose  to  govern  their  interrelationships 
ana  analyzes  problems  which  confront  them.  Topics  will  include  an 
examination  of  the  international  legal  system,  modes  of  international 
law  creation  and  law  enforcement  as  well  as  the  process  of  international 
adjudication. 

(3-0) 


LAW  321  (1  Ml)  COMPETITION  LAW 

This  course  will  trace  the  development  of  competition  law  from  the 
common  law  doctrines  of  restraint  of  trade  through  the  areas  of 
trademarks  and  statutory  regulation  of  competitive  practices  contained 
in  anti-combines  and  competition  law,  with  an  examination  of  the  policy 
and  theory  underlying  government  regulation  of  restrictive  trade 
practices. 

(3-0) 


LAW  322  (1 V^)  FAMILY  LAW 

This  course  will  consider  the  institution  of  the  family,  both  in  its  social 
and  legal  contexts.  Specific  reference  will  be  had  to  law  relating  to 
marriage,  divorce,  custody,  matrimonial  property  and  the  role  of  the 
lawyer  in  the  resolution  of  family  problems.  This  is  a course  which  is 
ideally  suited  to  interdisciplinary  team  teaching  in  order  that  the  course 
may  helpfully  illustrate  the  impact  of  legal  decision-making  on  the  social 
unit  of  the  family. 

(3-0) 


LAW  324  (1)  CHILDREN  AND  THE  LAW 

Considering  such  questions  as  adoption,  affiliation,  child  protection, 
juvenile  definquency,  custody  and  access,  this  course  will  focus  upon  the 
impact  of  law  and  legal  institutions  on  children  and  their  relations  in 
society.  The  course  will  attempt  to  bring  the  knowledge  and  expertise  of 
specific,  related  disciplines  to  bear  upon  the  development  of  law  and  the 
legal  institutions  in  this  area. 

(2-0) 


LAW  326(1  Ml)  LABOUR  LAW 

The  Labour  Union  is  no  longer  simply  a response  to  the  crisis  of  the  post- 
industrialization era.  Rather  the  union  is  a vital  .social  force  of  its  own 
with  both  positive  and  negative  contributions  to  make  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  daily  fabric  of  life.  Considerations  must  therefore  be  given  to 
questions  relating  to  organization,  certification,  labour  practices, 
collective  bargaining,  the  role  of  labour  relations  in  modern  society. 
Specific  reference  will  also  be  had  to  the  role  of  the  courts  in  private 
arbitration  in  the  resolution  of  issues  in  labour  law. 

(3-0) 


LAW  331  (1  Ml)  COASTAL  AND  MARINE  LAW 

This  course  considers  various  problems  in  coastal  and  marine  law.  Topics 
covered  may  include  maritime  liens,  salvage,  tug  and  tow,  charter 
parties  and  other  commercial  documents,  marine  insurance,  regulation 
of  commercial  fisheries,  protection  of  and  planning  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment. 

(3-0) 


LAW  333  (1  Ml)  SOCIAL  WELFARE  LAW 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  statutory  framework  of  social 
welfare  law.  Topics  include  Workers’  Compensation,  Social  Security, 
Unemployment  Insurance,  Welfare  and  Health  Care  legislation. 

(3-0) 

LAW  336  (1)  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS;  NEGOTIATION  AND 
ARBITRATION 

A study  of  the  negotiation  and  administration  of  collective  agreements  in 
the  private  sector.  Topics  will  include  labour  negotiation  theory, 
bargaining  structure,  grievance  resolution,  contract  interpretation, 
individual  rights  and  the  role  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board. 

(2-0) 

LAW  340  (1  Ml)  SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

The  Canadian  constitution  was  drafted  over  100  years  ago.  It  never- 
theless may  be  analyzed  from  a variety  of  perspectives  as  a vital,  living 
document  which  maintains  flexibility  and  a sense  of  purpose  in  directing 
modern  Canada.  This  course  will  consider,  among  others,  questions 
relating  to  civil  liberties,  the  judiciary  in  Canadian  constitutionalism, 
provincial  constitutions,  comparative  constitutional  law  and  many  other 
topics,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  Canadian  constitution's 
operation  and  posit  suggestions  for  its  reform. 

(3-0) 


LAW  343(1-2)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  LAW 

This  course  is  concerned  with  legal  issues  which  are  contemjxirary  and 
problematic.  Each  issue  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  existing  legal 
rules,  social  and  related  implications,  the  legal  process,  and  possible 
reform . 


LAW  327  (1 16)  JURISPRUDENCE 

A wide  variety  of  topics  may  be  considered  in  this  course  in  order  to 
develop  a theoretical  framework  for  the  purpose  and  function  of  law  in 
society.  Various  schools  of  jurisprudential  thought  will  be  analyzed. 


The  unit  value  of  the  course  may  vary  from  1,  to  1 Vt,  to  2 units  per  term. 

Students  may  take  the  course  for  credit  more  than  once  to  a maximum  of 
4 */2  units  of  credit.  May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z. 

(2-0)  to  (4-0) 
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LAW  345  (2)  TAXATION 

The  course  will  strive  to  cover  the  basic  principles  of  income  tax  law 
including  such  issues  as  taxable  income,  residency  income  from  em- 
ployment, business  or  property,  and  capital  gains.  It  will  also  deal  in  a 
general  way  with  policy  underlying  certain  aspects  of  the  Income  Tax 
Act  and  will  provide  an  introduction  to  certain  specific  provisions  of  that 
Act,  concentrating  primarily  on  personal  income  tax  law. 

(2-0)  or  (3-0)  or  (4-0) 

LAW  346  (1)  ADVANCED  TAXATION 

This  course  builds  upon  the  concepts  studied  in  Taxation  (Law  345)  and 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  Income  Tax  treatment  of  business 
organizations,  particularly  corporations  and  partnerships,  and  their 
investors. 

(2-0) 

LAW  350  (5Vi-7Vi)  CLINICAL  TERMS 

Clinical  legal  education  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
recognized  role  within  the  legal  system  by  the  law  student.  The  ex- 
perience gained  from  the  participation  in  the  role  becomes  the  focus  for 
reflection  and  examinations  of  substantive  legal  rules,  procedural  and 
strategical  positions,  and  introspective  critical  analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
lawyer  in  the  legal  process.  This  requires  a carefully  supervised  progam 
with  manifold  opportunities  for  one-to-one  instructor-student  super- 
vision and  regular  group  sessions.  Programs  envisaged  would  take  place 
in  a community  law  office  or  a public  interest  law  office. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  a student  may  enrol  in  more 
than  one  of  the  areas  listed  below. 

350A  (TVs)  Community  Law-Legal  Aid  Clinic  (Grading;  COM,  N or  F) 
350C  (5  Vs -TV's)  Public  Interest  Law  Clinic 

(Il-O)  to  (15-0) 

LAW  351  (5W-71^)  PUBLIC  LAW  TERM 

This  course  will  provide  a forum  for  the  development  of  a comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  policy  formulation  and  decision  making 
in  governmental  departments  and  agencies  as  well  as  the  role  of  the 
lawyer  in  the  context  of  the  administrative  and  legislative  processes.  The 
course  will  focus  on  selected  areas  of  governmental  activity  and  will 
examine  the  evolution  of  public  law  and  the  conflicting  values  involved 
in  the  regulation  of  contemporary  society,  the  emerging  dominance  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  and  the  professional  respon-/ 
sibility  of  the  lawyer  as  advocate,  legislator,  counsellor,  lobbyist,  ad-r 
ministrator  and  policy  adviser. 

(11-0)  to  (15-0) 

LAW  352  (5V(2  -TVi:)  SOLICITORS’  PRACTICE  TERM 

This  is  an  intensive  course.  It  examines  several  advanced  areas  of  law 
which  pertain  to  a solicitor’s  practice  with  particular  reference  to  areas 
of  corporate  and  commercial  law.  The  subjects  are  studied  from  a 
transactional  perspective. 

(11-0)  to  (15-0) 

LAW  355  (2)  LEGAL  SKILLS 

The  course  uses  materials  from  substantive  law  to  examine  and  develop 
the  skills  of  the  lawyer  in  interviewing,  counselling  and  negotiating. 

(Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F)  (4-0) 

LAW  356  (2)  ADVOCACY 

This  course  will  involve  a critical  analysis  of  the  trial  process  including 
the  demonstration  and  evaluation  of  various  techniques  of  advocacy  and 
their  relationship  to  the  law  of  evidence  and  procedure.  In  particular, 
the  objectives  and  techniques  of  pre-trial  motions,  examinations  for 
discovery,  examination  ancf  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  exhibits,  and 
the  presentation  of  legal  argument  will  be  considered. 

(Gr£^ding;  COM,  N,  or  F)  (4-0) 


LAW  357  (2)  ADVANCED  LEGAL  RESEARCH  AND  WRITING 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  advanced  research 
techniques  for  Canadian  Commonwealth  and  American  legal  materials. 
The  assignments  will  be  designed  to  improve  the  student’s  skills  in  legal 
research  and  writing,  and  to  develop  an  ability  to  analyze  critically  legal 
writing  and  legislation. 

(4-0) 


LAW  358  (1)  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TRUSTS  AND  ESTATES 

This  course  is  designed  to  relate  the  conceptual  doctrines  of  the  law  to  the 
solution  of  the  practical  problems  which  occur  in  law  practice  through 
an  examination  of  a selection  of  areas  in  trust  administration  and  the 
administration  of  deceaseds’  estates. 

(2-0) 


LAW  359  (1  %)  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

This  course  will  examine  the  relationship  between  government  and  the 
individual.  The  major  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  development  and 
protection  of  civil  liberties  of  human  rights  in  Canada,  with  reference  to 
international  agreements  for  comparative  purposes. 

(3-0) 


LAW  360  (1 1/^)  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  insights  and  perspectives 
into  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  legal  profession  as  a vital 
institution  in  the  legal  process.  The  class  will  be  asked  to  consider  the 
legal  profession  in  its  social  context,  its  formal  organization,  its  ethical 
procedures,  and  the  role  of  the  lawyer  throughout  the  legal  process.  It 
appears  to  many  that  the  role  of  the  professions  in  general  is  changing.  A 
consideration  of  this  issue  is  focused  upon  the  legal  profession. 

(3-0) 


LAW  361  (1 V^)  EVOLUTION  OF  COMMON  LAW 

In  the  250  years  following  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  in  1066,  the 
Norman  genius  for  administration  combined  with  a number  of  native 
institutions  to  produce  the  Common  Law.  This  course  will  trace  that 
process  against  the  background  of  the  general  history  of  the  times,  and 
will  assess  the  impact  of  the  conquest  on  government  and  the  legal 
system.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  be  concerned  primarily  with 
legal  institutions,  the  second  with  the  development  of  the  substantive 
law  itself.  The  emphasis  throughout  will  be  on  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  legal  system  has  responded  to  social  change. 

(3-0) 


LAW  363  (1 CONFLICT  OF  LAWS 

This  course  seeks  to  illustrate  problems  arising  out  of  the  interaction  of 
laws  and  legal  systems.  Such  important  questions  as  choice  of  law, 
recognition  of  foreign  judgments,  doctrines  of  domicile  and  renvoi  will 
be  investigated  in  order  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  choices  and 
values  inherent  in  decision-making  in  this  area. 

(3-0) 


LAW  364(1  Mt)  LEGISLATION  AND  LAW  REFORM 

Specific  subject  matter  may  vary  from  year  to  year  with  topics  being 
chosen  for  their  timeliness  and  usefulness  in  law  reform  projects. 
Students  will  be  required  to  determine  the  status  of  existing  law  and 
defects  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  ascertaining  the  way  in  which  the  law 
affects  different  groups.  Thereafter,  they  will  be  required  to  define 
objectives  in  policies  which  may  ultimately  be  translated  into  statutory 
form. 

(3-0) 


LAW  365  (1-2)  LEGAL  MOOTING 

A student  may  be  awarded  credit  on  a single  occasion  for  supervised 
participation  in  inter-University  mooting  competitions  designated  by  the 
Dean. 

(Grading;  COM,  N,  or  F)  (2-0)  or  (4-0) 


LAW  399  (1  Ml -4)  SUPERVISED  RESEARCH  AND  WRITING 

During  either  of  the  second  or  third  years  of  a student’s  program,  a 
student  may  undertake  a substantial  research  and  writing  project  on  a 
legal  subject  approved  by  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  who  agrees 
to  supervise  the  project.  With  the  approval  of  the  Dean  or  his  nomin^,  a 
student  may  be  awarded  credit  for  two  separate  supervised  research 
papers  provid^  that  the  total  credit  does  not  exceed  4 units  and  each 
paper  is  started  and  completed  in  separate  terms.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  or  his  nominee,  this  course  may  be  extended  over  two  terms. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

All  enquiries  eoncerninB  material  in  this  section  should  be  directed  to 
the  Student  Financial  Aia  Services  Office,  University  of  Victoria,  Box 
1700,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  2Y2. 

All  bursaries  adjudicated  by  the  University  of  Victoria  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards.  Grants,  loans  and 
work-study  positions  are  administered  by  the  Student  Financial  Aid 
Services  staff. 

To  be  eligible  for  a bursary  offered  by  the  University,  a student  must 
take  an  appropriate  number  of  units  in  the  Winter  Session,  normally  15. 
If,  however,  a student  can  demonstrate  that  he  is  carrying  the  maximum 
course  load  possible  in  the  circumstances,  exceptions  can  be  made  to  this 
stipulation.  All  students  who  are  taking  fewer  than  15  units  during  the 
Winter  Session  and  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  a bursary  must  nave 
an  interview  with  an  advtser  from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services 
Office. 

Where  applications  are  necessary,  the  deadline  for  submission  of 
application  forms  is  specified  for  each  bursary. 

Except  where  the  donor  directs  otherwise,  the  proceeds  of  bursaries 
issued  by  or  through  the  University  will  be  applied  towards  the  total  fees 
for  the  academic  year.  If  the  amount  of  the  bursary  or  bursaries  exceeds 
the  unpaid  total  fees  for  the  academic  year,  the  excess  balance  will  be 


paid  to  the  student.  Proceeds  from  government  loans,  grants  and  work- 
study  are  paid  directly  to  the  student. 

Any  awards  may  be  withheld  or  cancelled  for  any  of  the  following 
reasons:  lack  of  suitable  candidates;  failure  to  meet  terms  and  c-onditions 
of  award;  withdrawal  from  the  University;  withdrawal  of  the  award  by 
donor. 

If  for  any  reason  the  original  recipient  becomes  ineligible,  the 
allocated  funds  may  be  reassigned  to  other  students. 

DEFINITIONS 

(a)  An  award  based  on  financial  need  is  any  bursary,  grant,  loan  or 
work-study  position. 

(b)  A bursary  is  a non-repayable  monetary  award  based  on  financial 
need  and  reasonable  acaaemic  standing,  as  determined  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards. 

(c)  A grant  is  a non-repayable  monetary  award  based  on  financial  need 
as  determined  by  the  B.C,  Student  Loan  Committee. 

(d)  A loan  is  a repayable  monetary  award  based  on  financial  need. 

(e)  A work-stu^  position  is  a subsidized  job  on  campus,  paid  for  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 


SECTION  1 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 
TUITION  ASSISTANCE  BURSARY  FUND 
FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  1965,  who  at 
that  time  expressed  concern  that  qualified  students  could  not  attend  the 
University  of  Victoria  because  of  serious  financial  difficulties. 
Specifically,  the  Board  indicated: 

(a)  that  the  Fund  is  intended  to  assist  students  who  are  in  serious 
financial  difficulty; 


(b)  that  applicants  be  interviewed  by  an  officer  of  the  University; 

(c)  that  students  should  not  normally  expect  to  receive  assistance  unless 
they  meet  the  need  criteria  established  by  the  B.C.  Student  Loan 
Committee,  Where  there  are  special  circumstances,  appropriate 
consideration  will  be  given,  and  each  case  will  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits. 

Application  forms  are  only  available  after  registration  from  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office,  Second  Floor,  University  Centre. 
Completed  application  forms  are  to  be  submitted  by  November  15th  in 
the  First  Term,  and  by  February  15th  in  the  Second  Term.  Forms  should 
be  submitted  in  person  so  that  an  appropriate  time  for  an  interview  may 
be  arranged. 


SECTION  2 


ENTRANCE  BURSARIES  REQUIRING  APPLICATION 

A.  ENTRANCE  BURSARIES  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 

Application  forms  for  the  following  bursaries  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office,  University  of  Victoria,  Box 
1700,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  2Y2,  and  must  be  returned  by  June  30,  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  Names  of  winners  will  be  released  in  August. 

• SARA  AND  JEAN  MACDONALD  BURSARY  FUND  — This  fund 
provides  five  bursaries  valued  at  $450  each  for  worthy  and  deserving 
women  students  entering  the  University  of  Victoria  from  secondary 
schools.  Selection  is  to  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  basis 
of  financial  need  and  recommenaations  from  secondary  schools. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FISHERMEN’S  MUTUAL  MARINE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  $600  is  offered  by  Pacific  Coast 
Fishermen’s  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Company  to  sons,  daughters  and 
legal  wards  of jpast  and  present  members  of  tnis  insurance  company.  It  is 
open  to  students  entering  the  University  from  Grade  XII.  The  ap- 
plication must  be  accompanied  by  a letter  describing  the  family  fishing 
history  in  general  terms  and  detailing  typres  of  fishing  and  boat  names. 
Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Awards  in  consultation 
with  officials  of  the  Company. 

• THE  WILF  SADLER  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  FUND  — A bursary 
of  four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  will  be  allocated  annually  to  a needy 
student  from  the  Greater  Victoria  area  who  is  entering  the  university 
from  the  secondary  school  system.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students 
who  can  demonstrate  significant  involvement  in  amateur  sports. 
Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  in  con- 
sultation with  representatives  from  local  secondary  schools. 

THE  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  BURSARY  — 
A bursary  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  provided  by  the  Vancouver 
Island  Real  Estate  Board  to  a student  holding  Canadian  citizenship, 
going  directly  from  Grade  XII  to  the  University  of  Victoria.  Gandidates 
must  be  graduates  from  senior  secondary  schools  in  the  Board  area  which 


comprises  school  districts  65,  66,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  84  and  85.  The 
winner  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  basis 
of  financial  need  and  recommendations  from  the  school.  Candidates  are 
urged  to  write  the  Government  Scholarship  Examinations,  but  this 
regulation  is  not  mandatory  in  order  to  be  considered  for  the  award. 

B.  ENTRANCE  BURSARIES  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Application  forms  for  the  following  bursaries  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Scholarship  and  Bursary  Committee,  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  2075  Wesbrook  Place,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6T  1W5,  and  must 
be  returned  by  July  1,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Since  some  changes 
may  have  been  made  after  this  calendar  went  to  press,  you  are  urged  to 
refer  to  the  U.B.C.  Calendar. 

THE  EDWARD  JAMES  ASHMORE  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — A 
bursary  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  is  offered  annually  by  the  Hospital 
Employees’  Union  Local  180,  in  memory  of  the  late  Brother  E.J.  Ash- 
more who  was  2nd  Vice-President  of  the  Union’s  Provincial  Executive 
Committee.  The  bursary  will  be  offered  to  students  who  are  proceeding 
in  the  fall  from  Grade  XII  to  a full  program  of  studies  at  the  University  of 
British  Golumbia,  the  University  of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  University, 
or  any  regional  college  in  British  Columbia,  in  any  field  leading  to  a 
degree,  or  leading  to  a diploma  in  technology  at  the  British  Columbia 
Institute  of  Technology.  To  be  eligible  an  applicant  must  be  the 
son/daughter  of  an  active  member  of  the  Union  (“active”  ^ing  in- 
terpreted as  on  staff  of  a hospital  within  the  jursidiction  of  Local  180,  or 
on  the  staff  as  of  January  1st  of  the  year  of  the  award  but  since 
superannuated!.  The  information  given  in  the  application  form  must 
clearly  establish  the  applicant’s  connection  with  Local  180.  The  bursary 
will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Universitv’ 
(in  consultation  with  the  Union)  is  best  qualified  in  terms  of  financial 
need. 


• Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LIMITED  BURSARIES 
— Bursaries  to  a total  of  $1,000  are  offered  by  British  Columbia  Forest 
Products  Limited  to  qualified  legal  dependents  of  employees  who,  by 
June  30th  of  the  year  in  which  the  award  is  made,  have  or  will  have 
served  with  the  Company  for  at  least  one  year.  The  awards  are  or^n  to 
students  beginning  or  continuing  studies  in  the  fall  iri  a full  un- 
dergraduate program  of  studies  at  the  University  of  British  Colunibia, 
the  University  of  Victoria  or  Simon  Fraser  University.  Winners  of  the 
company’s  Entrance  Scholarships  will  not  be  permitted  to 
simultaneously  hold  a British  Columbia  Forest  Products  Limited  Bur- 
sary. Applications  must  contain  the  necessary  detail  of  family  service 
with  the  company. 

THE  HOSPITAL  EMPLOYEES’  UNION  (PROVINCIAL 
EXECUTIVE)  BURSARIES  — A bursary  in  the  amount  of  $500  is 
offered  by  the  Hospital  Employees’  Union  Local  180  to  students  who  are 
proceeding  in  the  fall  from  Grade  XII  to  a full  program  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  University  ol  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  University,  or 
any  of  the  regional  colleges  in  British  Columbia,  in  any  field  leading  to  a 
degree,  or  leading  to  a diploma  in  technology  at  the  B.C.  Institute  of 
Technology.  To  eligible  an  applicant  must  be  the  son  or  daughter  of 
an  active  member  of  the  Union  (“active”  being  interpreted  as  on  the  stall 
of  a hospital  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Local  180,  or  on  the  staff  as  of 
January  1 of  the  year  of  award  but  since  superannuated).  The  in- 
formation given  in  the  form  must  clearly  establish  the  applicant’s 
connection  with  Local  180.  The  bursary  will  be  awarded  to  the  can- 
didate who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  University  (in  consultation  with  the 
Union),  is  best  qualified  in  terms  of  financial  need. 

THE  HOSPITAL  EMPLOYEES’  UNION  (ROYAL  JUBILEE  UNIT) 
BURSARY  — A bursary  in  the  amount  of  $350  is  offered  by  the  Royal 
Jubilee  Unit,  Victoria,  of  the  Hospital  Employees’  Union,  Local  180. 
The  award  is  available  to  students  who  are  proceeding  in  the  fall  from 
Grade  XII  to  a full  program  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  the 
University  of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  University  or  any  of  the  regional 
colleges  in  British  Columbia,  in  any  field  leading  to  a degree,  or  leading 
to  a diploma  of  technology  at  the  British  Columbia  Institute  of 
Technology.  To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  be  the  son  or  daughter  of 
an  active  member  of  the  Union  (“active”  being  interpreted  as  on  the  staff 
of  a hospital  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Local  180,  or  on  the  staff  as  of 
January  1st  of  the  year  of  award  but  since  superannuated).  The  in- 
formation given  on  the  application  must  clearly  establish  the  applicant’s 
connection  with  Local  180.  The  bursary  will  be  awarded  to  the  can- 
didate who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  university  (in  consultation  with  the 
Union),  is  best  qualified  in  terms  of  financial  need. 

THE  HOSPITAL  EMPLOYEES’  UNION  (VANCOUVER  GENERAL 
UNIT)  BURSARIES  — Two  bursaries  of  $350  each  are  offered  annually 
by  the  Vancouver  General  Unit  of  the  Hospital  Employees’  Union  Local 
180  to  students  who  are  proceeding  in  the  fall  from  Grade  XII  to  a full 
rogram  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  University  of  Victoria, 
imon  Fraser  University,  or  any  of  the  regional  colleges  in  British 
Columbia,  in  any  field  leading  to  a degree,  or  leading  to  a diploma  in 
technology  at  the  B.C.  Institute  of  Technology.  To  be  eligibfe  an  ap- 
plicant must  be  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  active  member  of  the  Union 
(“active”  being  interpreted  as  on  the  staff  of  a hospital  within  the 
jurisidiction  of  Local  180,  or  on  the  staff  as  of  January  1 of  the  year  of 
award  but  since  superannuated).  The  information  given  in  the  form 
must  clearly  establish  the  applicant’s  connection  with  Local  180.  The 
bursaries  will  be  awarded  to  the  two  candidates  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  University  (in  consultation  with  the  Union),  are  best  qualified  in 
terms  of  financial  need. 

THE  HOSPITAL  EMPLOYEES’  UNION  (VICTORIA  GENERAL 
UNIT)  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  $250  is  offered  by  the  Victoria 
General  Unit  of  the  Hospital  Emplcwees’  Union  Local  180  to  students 
who  are  proceeding  in  the  fall  from  Grade  XII  to  a full  program  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  University  of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser 
University,  or  any  of  the  regional  colleges  in  British  Columbia,  in  any 
field  leaaing  to  a degree,  or  leading  to  a diploma  in  technology  at  the 
B.C.  Institute  of  Technology.  To  be  eligible  an  applicant  must  be  the  son 
or  daughter  of  an  active  member  of  the  Union  (“active”  being  in- 
terpreted as  on  the  staff  of  a hospital  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Local  180, 
or  on' the  staff  as  of  January  1 of  the  year  of  award  but  since  superan- 
nuated). The  information  given  in  the  form  must  clearly  establish  the 
applicant’s  connection  with  Local  180.  The  bursary  will  be  awarded  to 
the  candidate  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  University  (in  consultation  with 
the  Union),  is  be.st  qualified  in  terms  of  financial  need. 

RETAIL,  WHOLESALE  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORE  UNION, 
LOCAL  470  BURSARY  — One  bursary  of  $250  is  offered  by  the  Retail, 
Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union,  Local  470  to  active  members, 
or  sons,  daughters  and  legal  wards  of  active  members  of  the  Union  in 


good  standing.  It  is  open  in  competition  to  applicants  who  are 
proceeding  from  Grade  XII  to  begin  studies  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  the  University  of  Victoria,  or  Simon  Fraser  University,  or  to  a 
regional  college,  in  a full  program  leading  to  a degree  in  any  field,  or 
leading  to  a Diploma  in  technology  at  the  British  Columbia  Institute  of 
Technology.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration  a candidate  must  have  a 
satisfactory  academic  standing  (normally  an  overall  average  of  at  least 
65%  in  Grade  XII).  In  the  selection  of  the  winner,  the  basic  factors  will 
be  the  financial  need  of  the  candidates  and  their  families.  The  winners 
will  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Union. 

THE  RETAIL,  WHOLESALE  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
UNION,  LOCAL  580  BURSARIES  — A bursary  of  $500  is  offered  by 
the  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union,  Local  580  to  active 
members,  sons,  daughters  and  legal  wards  of  active  members  of  the 
Union  in  good  standing.  They  are  open  in  competition  to  applicants  who 
are  proceeding  from  Grade  XII  to  studies  at  the  University  of  British 
Golumbia,  the  University  of  Victoria  or  Simon  Fraser  University  in  a full 
program  leading  to  a degree  in  any  field.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration 
a candidate  must  have  satisfactory  standing  (normally  an  overall  average 
of  65%  in  Grade  XII).  In  the  selection  of  the  winner,  the  basic  factor 
will  be  the  financial  need  of  the  candidates  and  their  families.  The 
winners  will  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Union. 

VAN-TEL  GREDIT  UNION  BURSARIES 

(a)  The  Leo  Morris  Memorial  Bursary: 

To  honour  the  memory  of  Leo  Morris,  late  treasurer  of  Van-Tel 
Credit  Union,  a bursary  of  $500.00  will  be  awarded  to  the  sons, 
daughters  and  legal  dependents  residing  in  British  Columbia,  of 
members  of  Van-Tel  Credit  Union.  It  is  open  to  competition  to 
students  proceeding  from  Grade  XII  into  a full  program  of  studies  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  University  of  Victoria,  Simon 
Fraser  University,  or  any  accredited  post-secondary  Institute  within 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration  a 
candidate  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  70  % . The  winner  will  be 
selected  by  the  University  of  British  Columbia  in  consultation  with 
Van-Tel  Credit  Union.  From  those  who  so  qualify,  in  the  final 
selection,  a major  factor  will  be  the  financial  circumstances  of  the 
applicants  and  their  families.  Applications  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Awards  Office  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6T  1W5.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  U . B . C . on  or  before  July  1 . 

(b)  The  Les  King  Memorial  Bursary: 

To  honour  the  memory  of  Les  King,  late  President  of  Van-Tel  Credit 
Union,  a bursary  of  $500.00  will  be  awarded  to  the  sons,  daughters 
and  legal  dependents  residing  in  British  Columbia,  of  members  of 
Van-Tel  Credit  Union.  It  is  open  to  competition  to  students 
proceeding  from  Grade  XII  into  a full  program  of  studies  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  University  of  Victoria.  Simon  Fraser 
University,  or  any  accredited  post -secondary  Institute  within  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration  a 
candidate  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  70% . The  winner  will  be 
selected  by  the  University  of  British  Columbia  in  consultation  with 
Van-Tel  Credit  Union.  From  those  who  so  qualify,  in  the  final 
selection,  a major  factor  will  be  the  financial  circumstances  of  the 
applicants  and  their  families.  Applications  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Awards  Office  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6T  1W5.  Applications  must  be 
received  byU.B.C.onor  before  July  1 . 

WHITE  SPOT  LIMITED  BURSARY  — One  bursary,  having  a total 
value  of  $1,000,  is  provided  by  White  Spot  Limited  and  its  subsidiarv 
companies  for  their  employees,  and  sons  and  daughters  of  their  em- 
ploye^ who  have  servecf  the  firm  for  at  least  two  years.  The  bursary  is 
paid  in  annual  amounts  of  $250  each  and  is  open  in  competition  to 
eligible  .students  proceeding  from  Grade  XII  of  secondary  school  to  a full 
program  of  studies  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University 
of  Victoria  or  Simon  Fraser  University.  For  purposes  of  qualification 
“employees”  shall  include  students  having  part-time  employment  with 
the  Cormiany  while  attending  secondary  school,  and  who  are  still 
employed.  The  decision  as  to  qualification  by  employment  shall  rest  with 
the  Con^any.  In  all  other  matters,  winners  will  be  selected  by  the 
Awards  Committee  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia  on  the  b^is  of 
academic  standing  and  need  for  financial  assistance.  To  be  eligible,  a 
candidate  must  have  clear  standing  in  the  year’s  work  most  recently 
taken  with  an  overall  average  of  at  least  65%.  Winners  will  be  con- 
sidered for  renewals  of  the  bursary  for  their  second,  third  and  fourth 
years  of  University  attendance  (up  to  CTaduation).  Renewals  each  year, 
however,  are  not  automatic  and  will  be  made  only  to  those  who  file  a 
new  application,  pass  all  subjects  with  a minimum  overall  average  of 
^%,  need  financial  assistance,  and  who  still  qualify  as  employees  of,  or 
dependents  of  employees,  at  White  Spot. 
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I'HK  WOMKN  S AU.MI.IAHY  I’O  TIIK  CANADIAN  I’AHAIM.KGIC 
ASSOCMA  riON  BUHSAHIKS  Thrif  l)ur.sarie^  of  $4(X)  each  are  of- 
fered hv  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association, 
B.C.  bis'ision  to  paraplegic  students  or  sons  and  daughters  of 
paraplegics.  These  bursaries  are  available  to  students  wbo  are  beginning 
or  continuing  studies  in  one  of  the  universities  in  British  Columbia.  They 
will  l)c  awarded  by  the  University  Awards  Committee  in  consultation 
with  the  donors.  To  lx-  eligible,  an  applicant  must  bavt  satisfactor>' 
academic  .standing  and  need  financial  a.ssistance. 


C.  ENTRANCE  AWARDS  ADMINISTERED  BY  OTHER  IN- 
STITUTIONS AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

THE  BOBBY  BAUER  MEMORIAL  AWARD  — The  Bobby  Bauer 
Memorial  Foundation  makes  one  or  more  awards  annually  to  students 
demonstrating  outstanding  proficiency  in  hockey  who  qualify  for  ad- 
mission to  a full-time  undergraduate  course  at  a Canadian  university. 
Application  should  be  made  prior  to  August  31  on  forms  provided  by  the 
Foundation.  A letter  of  reference  from  a person  actively  involved  in 
hockey  must  accompany  each  application.  Inquiries  and  each  ap- 
plication should  be  sent  directly  to:  Bobby  Bauer  Memorial  Foundation, 
60  Victoria  Street  North,  Kitchener,  Ontario. 

THE  B.C.  INDIAN  ARTS  SOCIETY  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — Two 
bursaries  of  $150  each  will  be  awarded  annually  by  the  B.C.  Indian  Arts 
Society  in  memory  of  those  Indian  Canadians  who  gave  their  lives  in 
either  World  War.  Native  Indians  or  non-status  Indians  who  apply, 
must  be  from  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  and  must  be  planning  to 
enter  one  of  the  established  Universities  or  Colleges  in  British  Columbia, 
or  some  recognized  Technical  School  or  other  training  centre.  The 
award  will  be  made  by  tbe  Executive  Committee  of  the  B.C.  Indian  Arts 
Society.  If  no  application  is  received  from  a student  entering  the  first 
year  of  University,  then  the  bursary  may  be  awarded  to  a student 
enrolled  in  any  of  the  senior  years.  Applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  by  August  15.  Letters  of  application  should  be  directed  to: 
The  Honorary  Secretary,  B.C.  Indian  Arts  Society,  #212-701  Esquimalt 
Rd.,  Victoria,  B.C.  V9A3L5. 

CAL  CALLAHAN  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — The  Pipe  Line  Con- 
tractors Association  of  Canada  offers  a bursary,  or  bursaries,  to  the  total 
of  $1,000  per  annum,  to  be  awarded  annually,  to  sons,  daughters  or 
legal  wards  of  persons  who  derive  their  principal  income  from  the 
Pipeline  Industry  and  whose  employers  are  members  of  the  Association. 
The  purpose  of  these  bursaries  is  to  give  the  financial  assistance  to 
students  who  are  beginning  undergraduate  studies  in  a full  program 
leading  to  a degree  or  certificate  in  any  field,  at  a recognized  University 
or  College  in  Canada.  Selection  will  be  made  by  tbe  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  from  applicants,  based  upon  scholastic  record 
and  financial  need,  provided  that  they  otherwise  qualify.  Applications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Association’s  Executive  Office,  Suite  400,  698 
Seymour  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  V6B  3K7  and  must  be 
returned  by  not  later  than  September  30,  accompanied  by  a receipt  or 
other  proof  of  enrolment. 

CARLING  O'KEEFE  BURSARIES  — There  are  24  of  these  bursaries 
worth  five  hundred  dollars  each.  These  will  be  available  on  a basis  of 
two  to  each  province  and  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories.  This 


award  program  has  Ix-r-n  established  by  (iarliiig  0'Ki-<-li-  Breweries  with 
the  co-0(X‘ration  of  the  (Canadian  Labour  Congri-ss,  to  assist  tbechihlren 
of  trade  union  memirers  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  the  |M>st- 
secondary  level.  The  bursaries  are  being  offered  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  members  who  are  in  good  standing  in  any  union  affiliattrd 
to  or  chartered  by  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress.  Thi;  awards  are  o[>en 
only  to  Canadian  students.  The  student  must  be  graduating  from  a 
secondary  school  and  intending  to  go  on  to  higher  education  in  an  ap- 
proved institution,  i.e.,  a university,  technological  institute,  community 
college  or  CEGEP,  teachers’  college,  nursing  sch(K»l,  etc.  Thev:  are 
entrance  bursaries;  they  are  not  renewable  for  those  entering  their 
second  year  of  studies.  The  successful  applicant  will  fx-  re(|uired  to 
submit  proof  of  academic  standing  as  well  as  registration  at  one  of  tbe 
institutions  indicated  above.  Official  application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  Carling  O'Keefe  Breweries,  79  St.  Clair  Avenue  Ea.st,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M4T  1M6.  Tbe  application  form  will,  among  other  things, 
require  a complete  outline  of  the  candidate’s  record  in  school,  an  es.say 
on  a subject  relevant  to  the  labour  movement,  and  a recommendation 
from  teacher,  principal  or  other  person  in  the  community.  The  .selection 
of  successful  applicants  will  be  made  by  a committee  appointed  by  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress.  In  the  case  of  a tie,  the  applicant’s  relevant 
need  will  be  investigated.  In  the  ca.se  of  a tie  where  need  is  equal,  the 
award  will  be  equariy  divided.  Application  forms  may  fx  reriuested  at 
any  time.  Completea  application  forms  must  be  post-marked  no  later 
than  March  15,  1984.  Awards  will  be  made  in  time  for  tbe  com- 
mencement of  semesters  in  the  fall  of  1984. 

THE  l.W.A.  LOCAL  1-80  BURSARY  — The  International  Wood- 
workers of  American  Local  1-80  offers  a bursary  in  tbe  amount  of  $4(XJ 
in  open  competition  to  all  l.W.A.  Local  1-80  members  or  a wife,  son,  or 
daughter  of  an  l.W.A.  Local  1-80  member,  or  to  a person  who  is  wholly 
supported  by  a member  in  good  standing  of  Local  1-80.  For  the  purpose 
of  eligibility  in  applying  for  a bursary,  the  wife,  son,  or  daughter  of  a 
deceased  l.W.A.  Local  1-80  member  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of 
decease,  or  a member  who  is  retired  and  was  a member  in  gofxl  standing 
of  Local  1-80  at  the  time  of  retirement,  shall  also  be  eligible.  In  making 
the  award,  the  bursary  committee  will  be  guided  by  the  following:  the 
average  marks  obtained  by  the  Grade  XII  student  during  the  school 
term;  indication  of  need;  all  applicants  must  be  in  the  university 
program  proceeding  to  any  degree-granting  uniyersity,  the  B.C.  In- 
stitute of  'Technology,  or  other  accredited  yocational  or  technical  school 
to  complete  a course  leading  to  establishing  a career.  All  those  desiring  to 
compete  must  notify  the  Financial  Secretary  of  l.W.A.  Local  1-80,  351 
Brae  Road,  Duncan,  B.C.  by  a letter  not  later  than  June  21.  The  l.W.A. 
Local  1-80  reseryes  the  right  to  withhold  the  bursary  if  no  candidate 
makes  sufficiently  high  standing. 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  LEGION  (PACIFIC  COMMAND)  BUR- 
SARY/SCHOLARSHIPS — The  Lemon  (Pacific  Command),  offers 
annually  a number  of  awards  for  students  proceeding  from  high  school 
to  university,  and  some  awards  to  students  entering  second,  third  and 
fourth  year.  These  bursary/scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing,  financial  need  and  participation  and  achievement  in 
student  and  community  affairs.  Preference  is  given  to  sons  and  daughters 
of  deceased,  disabled  or  other  veterans,  but  applications  from  other 
worthy  students  are  also  considered.  The  deadline  date  for  applications  is 
May  31.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Royal  Canadian 
Legion,  3026  Arbutus  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6J  3Z2. 


SECTION  3 


UNDERGRADUATE  BURSARIES  FOR  WHICH 
NO  APPLICATION  IS  NECESSARY 

The  bursaries  listed  in  this  section  are  open  only  to  students  who  at- 
tended the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  regular  Winter  Session  specified 
in  this  Calendar.  They  are  awarded  automatically  and  applications  from 
students  are  not  required.  Students  in  specific  disciplines  may  wish  to 
discuss  their  potential  eligibility  with  representatives  from  that  Faculty, 
School  or  Department. 

General  Bursaries 

BETA  SIGMA  PHI  SORORITY  ELIZABETH  FORBES  BURSARY  — 
An  award  of  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
promising  and  deserving  woman  entering  third  or  fourth  year  Arts  and 
Science  or  Education  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  BURSARY  — 
A bursary  valued  at  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  will  be  awarded  to  a 
student  in  any  undergraduate  discipline  who  has  completed  first  year, 
and  is  proceeding  directly  to  second  year,  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 
Selection  will  be  made  by  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  basis 
of  financial  need  and  reasonable  academic  achievement. 


SUTRO  BANCROFT  — A bursary  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  will 
be  awarded  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  to  a deserving  and 
promising  student  continuing  studies  at  the  University  of  V ictoria . 

' THE  WEBER  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
ffve  dollars  ($275)  to  be  awarded  annually  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Weber,  to  the  most  deserving  student  in  the  third  year.  Academic 
standing,  citizenship  and  need  are  all  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

THE  FRANK  WING  MEMORIAL  BURSARIES  — Four  awards  of 
$1,000  each  will  be  given  annually  to  students  of  Native  Indian  ancestry 
who  demonstrate  financial  need.  The  awards,  donated  by  Caroline  S. 
Chan,  are  available  to  students  entering  or  continuing  studies  at  the 
University  of  Victoria.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards. 

Undergraduate  Awards  Listed  by  Course  or  Area  of  Study 
Biology 

THE  HOWARD  ENGLISH  BURSARY  — The  Victoria  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association  will  present  a bursary  in  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  dollars  ($300)  annually  to  a student  entering  fourth  year  in 
Biological  Sciences  and  who  shows  demonstrated  interest  in  con- 
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servation,  especially  as  applied  to  aquatic  ecology  (biology).  Selection  ol 
the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Biology. 

THE  SAMUEL  SIMCO  BURSARIES  — Two  Samuel  Simco  Bursaries  of 
four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  each,  established  by  the  Victoria  Natural 
History  Society  out  of  funds  bequeathed  for  this  purpose  by  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Simco,  will  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Society  to  students 
entering  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  any  undergraduate  program  in  the 
field  of  Natural  History  or  any  year  of  a graduate  prowam  in  the  same 
area  of  study,  who  have  good  academic  standing  and  are  in  financial 
need.  If  the  circumstances  warrant,  the  recipient  may  receive  an  award 
for  two  successive  years.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Biology'. 

Child  Care 

• THE  WINNIFRED  M.  CLARK  BURSARY  — A bursary  established 
by  the  Capital  Region  A.ssociation  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped  will  be 
awarded  annually  to  a needy  student  entering  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Child  Care  program  specializing  in  the  study  of  mental  retardation. 
Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Child  Care. 

Creative  Writing 

• THE  PATTI  BARKER  BURSARY  IN  CREATIVE  WRITING  — A 
bursary  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  in  a first  or  second  year 
Creative  Writing  course.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Creative  Writing. 

Education 

• THE  G.  CLIFFORD  CARL  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — Six  hundred 
dollars  ($600)  awarded  to  a deserving  student  entering  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  specializing  in  Biological 
Sciences  or  Outdoor  Education.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

• THE  CLEARIHUE  BURSARY  - Eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
($850)  awarded  annually  to  a promising  and  deserving  student  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  who  shows  promise  and  who  has  at  least  a good 
second  class  average. 

• THE  MADGE  HOGARTH  BURSARY  FUND  — One  or  more 
bursaries  totalling  approximately  $1,000  are  awarded  annually  to 
students  entering  the  Professional  Year,  including  the  Post  Degree 
Professional  program,  in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Selection  of  the 
recipients  wifi  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

• THE  CORALIE  L.  LOMAS  MEMORIAL  CANADIAN 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
RECREATION  BURSARY  — Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($2501  is 
awarded  annually  to  a student  who  has  completed  first  year  ana  is 
proceeding  toward  a B.Ed.  degree  with  a teaching  area  in  Physical 
Education.  Applicants  .should  demonstrate  a need  for  assistance,  and 
show  evidence  of  a particular  interest  and  aptitude  in  Physical 
Education  plus  general  proficiency  in  academic  work.  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  be  made  By  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Greater  Victoria  Branch  of  C.A.H.P.E.R. 

THE  TAYLOR  EDUCATION  BURSARIES  — Annual  awards  will  be 
made  to  fourth  year  students  showing  outstanding  ability  and  interest  in 
Education  and  needing  financial  assistance.  If  no  Qualifying  students  are 
enrolled  in  fourth  year,  the  bursaries  may  be  awarded  the  next  year  or  be 
presented  to  qualified  students  of  the  fifth  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education.  The  award  commemorates  the  interest  in 
Education  by  the  Taylor  family  of  Victoria. 

French 

'THE  MAJOR  KEITH  W.A.  MACDOUGALL  MEMORIAL  BUR- 
SARY  A bursarv  of  $250  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a deserving 
undergraduate  student  in  need  of  a.ssistance  who  is  majoring  in  French 
and  who  is  interested  in  continuing  studies  in  the  field.  Selection  will  be 
rnade  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  French  Language  and  Literature. 

History 


Italian 

THE  ITALIAN  ASSISTANCE  CENTRE  BURSARY  — Two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  to  be  granted  annually  to  two  needy  students 
who  have  shown  proficiency  in  the  Italian  language  and  who  will  be 
returning  to  the  University  of  Victoria  for  further  studies  in  Italian. 
Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Hispanic  and  Italian  Studies. 

Law 

* THE  JEAN  MARIE  SHERWIN  BURSARY  IN  LAW  — A bursary  of 
$500  is  awarded  to  a student  in  the  first  or  second  vear  of  the  Law 
program  who  has  demonstrated  superior  ability,  enthusiasm  and  ap- 
titude in  the  study  of  Law  and  is  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Music 

* THE  ST.  JUDE  BURSARY  — One  or  more  awards  are  made  annually 
to  student(s)  pursuing  a Bachelor  of  Music  degree  with  a performance 
major  in  voice.  The  student(s)  must  demonstrate  financial  need  and 
display  vocal  and  academic  excellence.  The  recipients  may  be  newly 
admitted  or  returning  students.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of 
Music’s  Performance  faculty. 

Nursing 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LUNG  ASSOCIATION  — CHRISTMAS  SEAL 
SOCIETY  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  will  be 
awarded  annually  by  the  British  Columbia  Lung  Association  - Christmas 
Seal  Society  to  a needy  student  entering  the  final  year  in  the  Nursing 
Program.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

* THE  LILY  HARRIS  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  $500 
has  been  established  in  memory  of  Miss  Harris  who  was  a teacher  of 
nursing  in  China  for  many  years.  The  award  will  be  made  annually  to  a 
needy  female  student  in  tne  School  of  Nursing.  Selection  of  the  recipient 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

* MAYO  SINGH-JOGINDER  KOUR  MAYO  SAROYA  MEMORIAL 
BURSARY  — A bursary  of  $250  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a needy 
student  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

THE  HAROLD  AND  MYRA  THOMPSON  MEMORIAL  BURSARIES 
— Two  bursaries  of  $350  will  be  awarded  annually  to  needy  students 
achieving  an  acceptable  standing  in  Nursing  301  and  302,  and 
demonstrating  an  interest  in  chronic  and/or  long-term  care  nursing. 
Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Pacific  and  Oriental  Studies 

THE  CHINA  EXCHANGE  BURSARY  — In  order  to  encourage  student 
exchanges  between  the  University  of  Victoria  and  East  China  Normal 
University,  a bursary  of  $500  will  be  awarded  to  a student  from  the 
University  of  Victoria  attending  the  East  China  Normal  University,  or  to 
a student  from  the  East  China  Normal  University  attending  the 
University  of  Victoria.  Should  unforeseen  circumstances  arise  whereby 
no  exchange  is  possible  in  a given  year,  the  bursary  may  be  awarded  to  a 
University  of  Victoria  student  who  is  enrolled  in  a program  within  the 
Centre  for  Pacific  and  Oriental  Studies  and  who  has  demonstrated 
financial  need,  reasonable  academic  standing  and  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  China.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Centre  for  Pacific  and 
Oriental  Studies. 

Political  Science 

THE  SCOTT  WALLACE  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  four  hundred 
dollars  ($400)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a needy  third  year  student 
majoring  in  Political  Science  who  has  demonstrated  a sense  of  com- 
munity responsibility  and  awareness  of  an  obligation  to  serve  society 
through  active  membership  in  various  campus  or  community 
organizations.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 


•CANADIAN  DAUGHTERS’  LEAGUE  ASSEMRI  Y Mn  t 
GERTRUDE  M RALSTON  MEMORUL  BURSArT-  Two  hund, 
and  seventy-f.ve  dollars  ($275)  awarded  to  a deserving  stude 
preferably  one  m Canadian  history.  “ 


Social  Work 

• THE  ARTHUR  C.  ABRAHAMSON  MEMORIAL  BURSARIES  — 
One  bursary  of  $250  will  be  awarded  to  a student  in  the  Post  Bac- 
calaureate Bachelor  of  Social  Work  Program.  The  intent  of  the  bursarv-  is 
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(o  uvsist  sliulnits  wlio  tMU'oiiiitiT  st‘Vfr»‘  fiiiunciul  difficultitvs  in  returning 
In  full  or  purl  tinif  studies.  I'he  bursars'  is  awarded  in  memory  of  Arthur 
(\  (.\rt)  Abrahamson  ssbo,  as  a consultant  to  the  SchtK)l  of  Social  Work 
in  its  earls  years,  was  a source  of  immen.se  help  to  students  and  faculty. 
Selection  ssill  be  made  bs  the  Senate  0)mniittee  on  Asvards  upon  the 
u-commendation  of  the  ScIuk)1  of  Social  Work. 

THK  JACK  BAHHACLOUCH  BURSARY  — This  bursary  has  been 
established  by  the  Sara  Spencer  Foundation  to  honour  devoted  volunteer 
service  to  the  Victoria  Community  by  Jack  Barraclough.  The  bursary 
will  be  made  annually  to  a student  entering  fourth  year  in  the  School  of 
ScK'ial  Work,  who  is  in  financial  need  and  svho  has  shown  evidence  of 
skillful  and  innovative  social  work  practice  in  the  third  year  practicum. 
The  selection  will  be  made  bv  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Scfiool  of  Social  Work. 

♦ THE  JEAN  MARIE  SHERWIN  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  School  of  Social 
Work  who  has  completed  third  year,  is  proceeding  to  fourth  year  and 
whose  need  for  financial  aid  is  such  that  the  usual  sources  of  assistance 
are  not  sufficient.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  with  family 
responsibilities  and  whose  permanent  residence  is  outside  Greater 
Victoria.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

THE  SARA  SPENCER  FOUNDATION  BURSARIES  — Four  bursaries 
valued  at  tuition  fees  for  15  units  each,  will  be  awarded  to  third  year 
students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  whose  need  for  financial  aid  is  such 
that  the  usual  sources  of  assistance  will  not  suffice.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  students  with  family  responsibilities  and  students  whose  per- 


manent rc*sideney  is  outside  (ireater  Victoria.  Selection  will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  Committire  on  Awards  in  eonsultalion  with  members  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work. 

Theatre 

• THE  FINEAY.SON  BURSARY  A bursary  of  $«)(),  made  available 
by  Mr.  Albert  Winkel  of  Victoria,  is  offered  to  a srxoud  or  third  year 
student  in  the  Department  of  Theatre  who  can  show  evidence  of 
financial  need  and  outstanding  ability  in  the  an;a  of  technical  theatre 
and  who  is  continuing  his  studies  in  the  Department.  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Theatre. 

Visual  Arts 

THE  PAT  MARTIN  BATES  PRINTMAKING  BURSARY  An  annual 
bursary  of  $100  is  awarded  by  the  Zonta  International  Club  of  Victoria 
to  an  outstanding  fourth-year  .student  in  printmaking  who  demonstrates 
financial  need.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Visual  Arts. 

VICTORIA  CENTRAL  LIONS  CLUB  — MILLARD  II  MOONEY 
FINE  ARTS  BURSARY  — Thrc-e  hundred  dollars  ($.300)  awarded 
annually  to  a worthy  and  talented  student  registered  in  the  Department 
of  Visual  Arts  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  in  first,  second  or  third  year  on 
condition  that  the  student  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  the 
following  year. 

* Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  F"oundation. 
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UNIVERSITY  BURSARIES 
REQUIRING  APPLICATION 

A.  UNDERGRADUATE  BURSARIES  FOR  WHICH  APPLICATION 
MUST  BE  MADE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 

The  bursaries  listed  in  this  section  are  open  only  to  students  who  at- 
tended the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  Winter  Session  specified  in  this 
calendar.  Application  for  these  bursaries  must  be  made  before  April  30, 
unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  forms  available  from  the  Student 
Financial  Aid  Services  Office,  Second  Floor,  University  Centre.  Names 
of  recipients  will  be  announced  in  August. 

THE  BIRKS  FAMILY  FOUNDATION  — The  Birks  Family  Foun- 
dation has  established  a plan  of  annual  contributions  to  the  Student  Aid 
Fund  of  recognized  Canadian  Universities  for  the  creation  of  the  Birks 
Family  Foundation  Bursaries.  The  Bursaries  are  awarded  by  the 
Foundation  on  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Scholarship 
Committee  and  are  not  restricted  to  the  faculty  or  year  and  may  be 
renewed.  The  number  and  amount  of  such  awards  may  vary  annually, 
depending  upon  the  funds  available  for  this  purpose  from  the  foun- 
dation. 

B. C.  TEACHERS  CREDIT  UNION  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  $500,  a 
gilt  ot  the  B.C.  Teachers  Credit  Union,  is  offered  at  the  University  of 
Victoria.  It  will  be  open  to  sons  and  daughters  of  B.C.  Teachers  Credit 
Union  members.  To  W eligible,  a candidate  must  be  entering  the  final 
year  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  or  the  one-year  post-graduate  program 
for  teacher  training.  The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  standing 
and  need. 

IBM  CANADA  BURSARY  PROGRAM  — IBM  Canada  Ltd.  makes  an 
annual  grant  of  $2,000  for  bursaries  to  students  registered  in  a full-time 
course  at  the  University  who  have  satisfactory  standing  and  who 
demonstrate  financial  need.  These  bursaries  may  be  held  concurrently 
with  other  awards,  provided  the  University  is  satisifed  that  a need  exists. 
Apply  to  the  Committee  on  Awards,  University  of  Victoria. 

THE  DANIEL  JACOB  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — Through  the 
generosity  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society,  a special  fund  has  been  established 
to  commemorate  Daniel  Jacob,  a student  who  died  accidentally  in 
November,  1981.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  assist  financially  students 
who  may  otherwise  be  forced  to  postpone  or  discontinue  their  academic 
career.  All  undergraduate  students  attending  the  University  of  Victoria 
who  can  demonstrate  need  may  apply  for  assistance.  If  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant,  bursaries  may  be  granted  for  more  than  one  year. 
Students  may  enquire  about  this  fund  at  the  Student  Financial  Aid 
Services  Office. 

• THE  JUBILEE  YEAR  GRADUATING  CLASS  BURSARY  FUND  - 
A bursary  valued  at  four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  will  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  a student  enrolling  in  the  graduating  year  and  carrying  a full 
course  load.  Students  with  an  academic  standing  of  second  class  or  better 
will  be  considered  if  they  demonstrate  genuine  need.  The  award  is  made 
available  through  the  generous  donations  of  graduating  classes  at  the 


University.  The  1978  Graduating  Class  has  made  a significant  con- 
tribution to  commemorate  75  years  of  higher  education  in  Victoria. 

THE  CHARLES  CHAN  KENT  GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNI- 
VERSARY BURSARY  — A bursary  of  $450,  the  gift  of  The  Charles 
Chan  Kent  Foundation,  is  offered  to  students  who  are  proceeding  to  a 
degree  in  any  field,  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  year  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  and  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  The  bursary 
will  be  awarded  to  a student  of  Chinese  extraction. 

• THE  DR.  DOUGLAS  H.  TAYLOR  LEE  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — 
Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($525)  awarded  annually  to  a 
second  or  third  year  student  planning  a career  in  medicine  with 
overriding  preference  given  to  a female  student  with  first  class  honours 
standing.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards,  and  the  applicant  must  be  studying  in  the  general 
area  of  the  basic  medical  sciences,  on  a pre-medicine  program. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FISHERMEN  S MUTUAL  MARINE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  is 
offered  by  Pacific  Coast  Fishermen's  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  sons,  daughters  and  legal  wards  of  past  and  present  members  of 
this  Company.  Applicants  must  apply  on  the  University  Scholarship 
Form.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  bv  a letter  describing  the 
family  fishing  history  in  general  terms  and  detailing  types  of  fishing  and 
boat  names.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Awards  in 
consultation  with  officials  of  the  Company. 

VANCOUVER  FOUNDATION  — Educational  aid  is  offered  through 
the  Vancouver  Foundation  to  a limited  number  of  deserving  students  at 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  British  Columbia.  Applications  will  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  (a)  academic  standing;  (b)  contributions  to  the 
university,  school  or  community;  (c)  financial  need  which  cannot  be 
satisifed  through  the  usual  avenues.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  enquiring  at  the  Financial  Aid  Office  of  the  University  of 
Victoria.  Enquiries  must  be  made  before  September  30. 

THE  VICTORIA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  BURSARY  — One  thousand 
dollars  ($1,000)  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a second  year  student  of 
outstanding  merit  and  promise,  who  has  a high  general  academic 
standing  and  qualities  of  character  indicating  worthiness  to  hold  the 
bursary'.  Selection  of  the  student  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  a needy  student  studying  in 
the  general  area  of  the  basic  medical  sciences,  on  a pre-medicine 
program . 

VICTORIA  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  AWARDS  — Five  hundred 
dollars  ($500)  awarded  annuallv  as  a scholarship,  and  five  hundred 
dollars  awarded  annually  as  a bursary,  to  students  registered  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  who  are  dependents  of  Members  of  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  The  Victoria  Society  of  Real  Estate  Salesmen.  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 

• Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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VICTORIA  SOCIETY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  SALESMEN’S  FOUN- 
DATION BURSARY  — A bursary  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  has 
been  established  to  recognize  1981  as  the  International  Year  of  the 
Handicapped.  The  bursary  will  be  allocated  to  a handicapped  student 
within  the  immediate  lamily  ol  a member  ol  the  Victoria  Real  Estate 
Board.  In  the  absence  of  a qualified  candidate  in  the  above  category,  the 
bursary  will  be  allocated  to  a handicapped  student  from  within  the 
county  of  Victoria.  In  the  absence  of  a Qualified  candidate  in  either  of 
the  two  above  categories,  the  bursary  will  be  allocated  to  a handicapped 
student  from  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  Undergraduate  students 
must  apply  by  April  30th  and  entering  students  must  apply  by  June  30th. 
Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 

THE  WAR  AMPUTATIONS  OF  CANADA,  VICTORIA  BRANCH, 
AWARDS  — Two  bursaries,  each  valued  at  $500,  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  students  of  good  standing  in  any  year  or  faculty.  In  con- 
sidering applicants,  the  Committee  on  Awards  will  mve  preference  to 
students  who  are  amputees.  Should  there  be  no  such  candidates,  the 
Committee  will  consider  other  physically  handicapped  students.  The 
Awards  are  made  available  through  the  generosity  of  the  Victoria 
Branch,  War  Amputations  in  Canada. 

• THE  CHRISTOPHER  E.  WILKS  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  FUND  — 
This  fund  was  established  by  Mr.  Harry  Wilks  in  memory  of  his  beloved 
son,  Christopher,  who  died  accidentally  in  December  19'74.  The  purpose 
of  the  funa  is  to  financially  assist  aeserving  students  to  pursue  an 
academic  career  who  otherwise  may  be  forced  to  postpone  or  discontinue 
their  studies.  All  undergraduate  students  attending  the  University  of 
Victoria  who  can  demonstrate  need  may  apply  for  assistance.  Should 
circumstances  arise  where  more  students  apply  for  assistance  than 
available  funds  will  cover,  the  decision  as  to  which  students  will  receive 
assistance  will  be  governed  by  the  areas  of  study,  with  preference  given 
to  studies  in  the  Humanities.  If  their  financial  circumstances  continue  to 
warrant  such  assistance,  bursaries  may  be  granted  to  the  same  students 
in  subsequent  years  while  attending  the  University  of  Victoria. 


B.  UNDERGRADUATE  BURSARIES  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Application  forms  for  the  following  bursaries  may  be  obtained  from 
The  Scholarship  and  Bursary  Committee,  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  2075  Wesbrook  Place,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6T  1W5,  and  must 
be  returned  by  July  1,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Students  comjjeting 
for  bursaries  on  the  basis  of  attendance  at  the  University  of  Victoria  must 
forward  an  official  transcript  of  their  academic  record  preferably  ac- 
companying the  application.  Since  some  changes  may  have  been  made 
after  this  calendar  went  to  press,  you  are  urged  to  refer  to  the  U.B.C. 
Calendar. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LIMITED  BURSARIES 
— Bursaries  to  a total  of  $10,000,  each  with  a maximum  value  of  $400, 
are  offered  by  British  Columbia  Forest  Products  Limited  to  qualified 
legal  dependents  of  employees  who,  by  June  30th  of  the  year  in  which 
the  award  is  made,  have  or  will  have  served  with  the  Company  for  at 
least  one  year.  The  awards  are  open  to  students  beginning  or  continuing 
studies  in  the  fall  in  a full  undergraduate  program  of  studies  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University  of  Victoria  or  Simon 
Fraser  University.  Winners  of  the  Company’s  Entrance  Scholarships  will 
not  be  permitted  to  hold  simultaneously  a British  Columbia  Forest 
Products  Limited  Bursary.  Applications  must  contain  the  necessary 
details  of  family  service  with  the  Company. 


THE  GLADYS  LEDINGHAM  AWARD  — A cash  award  of  $100,  gift 
of  the  Victoria  and  District  Parent-Teacher  Council,  is  offered  to 
students  who  are  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  the  Univesity  of 
British  Columbia  or  Simon  Fraser  University.  It  will  be  awarded  to  a 
student  selected  by  the  School  of  Librarianship,  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  who  has  been  accepted  for  the  Master  of  Library  Science 
degree.  The  winner  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  need  and  scholastic 
ability. 


THE  GRAND  LODGE  MASONIC  BURSARIES  - The  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  British  Columbia  annually 
offers  bursaries  in  the  range  of  $200  and  $600  each  with  a preference  to 
the  sons,  daughters  and  legal  wards  of  active  members  of  Masonic 
Lodges  in  British  Columbia  or  of  deceased  workers  who  at  the  time  of 
their  death  were  active  members  of  those  Lodges.  The  purpose  of  these 
bursaries  is  to  give  i^sistance  to  students  who,  without  financial  aid, 
would  find  it  impossible  or  difficult  to  continue  their  education  at  the 
post-secondary  level.  Selection  of  winners  will  be  made  by  The 
University  of  British  Columbia  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Trustees 
from  applicants  with  satisfactory  academic  .standing  who  are  beginning 
or  continuing  undergraduate  studies  at  any  British  Columbia  University 
the  British  Columbia  Institute  of  Technology  or  a British  Columbia 
Regional  College,  leading  to  a degree  or  certificate  in  any  field  First 
preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  entering  the  University  or  College 


from  Grade  XII,  and  then  to  undergraduates  in  the  further  years  ol 
study.  In  order  to  be  considered,  a candidate  must  obtain  from  the 
University  Awards  Committee,  University  of  British  Columbia,  a 
bursary  application  form.  The  completed  application  must  be  received 
by  the  University  not  later  than  July  1st.  The  application  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Lodge  indicating  the 
applicant’s  association  with  the  Lodge.  Since  a special  committee 
considers  applications  for  these  bursaries,  those  who  wish  to  apply  for 
other  bursaries  should  submit  a separate  application  form  for  them. 
Each  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a transcript  of  the  student  s 
academic  record  at  the  academic  institution  most  recently  attended.  If 
the  Grade  XII  record  is  not  immediately  available  it  must  be  forwarded 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

THE  VICTORIA  HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION  BURSARY  — This  bursary  of  $325,  the  gift  of  the 
Victoria  Home  Economics  and  Dietetic  Association,  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  a woman  student  whose  home  is  in  Victoria  or  some  centre 
on  Vancouver  Island,  and  who  is  entering  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
year  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  to  a 
student  of  good  academic  standing. 

C.  UNDERGRADUATE  BURSARIES  ADMINISTERED  BY  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Application  forms  for  the  following  bursaries  are  obtained  by  writing 
directly  to  the  donor  at  the  address  provided  in  the  terms  of  reference  for 
the  bursary.  Deadlines  for  submitting  completed  application  forms  are 
also  proviaed. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  FORESTERS  HIGH  COURT  OF 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  ALASKA  — A series  of  bursaries,  to  a 
maximum  of  $500  each  are  offered  to  members  in  good  standing  for  not 
less  than  two  years,  or  the  dependent  thereof,  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Foresters.  Applicants  must  reside  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tne  High  Court 
of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  (Province  of  British  Columbia;  State  of 
Alaska). 

Requests  for  application  forms  must  be  made  to: 

Mr.  G.A.  Francey 

High  Secretary 

High  Court  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 

1902  London  Street 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 

V3M  3E5 

Completed  application  forms  must  be  returned  to  the  High  Secretary  no 
later  than  August  31  of  the  current  bursary  year. 

THE  CANADIAN  ARMY  WELFARE  FUND  BURSARY  PROGRAM 
— The  Canadian  Army  Welfare  Fund  has  established  an  Educational 
Bursary  Program  to  encourage  and  assist  dependents  of  former  members 
of  the  Canadian  Army  (Regular)  or  Canadian  Army  Special  Forces 
(Korea),  who  served  between  October  1,  1946  and  January'  31,  1968. 
Selection  of  recipients  is  based  on  financial  need,  scholastic  ability,  and 
length  of  service  in  the  Canadian  Army. 

Bursaries  are  granted  for  full-time  tuition  at  a Canadian  university, 
college  or  at  a community  college  or  technical  institute  requiring  not  less 
than  two  years,  leading  to  a certificate,  diploma  or  oaccmaureate 
degree.  No  assistance  is  provided  for  graduate  studies.  Applicants  must 
not  be  older  than  25  years  of  age,  single,  and  able  to  provide  details  of 
their  parents’  Army  service,  i.e.  rank,  service  number  and  length  of 
serv'ice.  Applications  must  be  received  by  the  bursaiy  committee  before 
July  1 in  the  year  of  application  to  be  eligible  for  consideration.  For 
applications  write  to  the  Manager,  Bursary  Program,  Canadian  Army 
Welfare  Fund,  P.O.  Box  719,  Postal  Station  B,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP 
5P8. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOWS  BURSARIES  — 
Six  bursaries  of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  each,  provided  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  British  Columbia,  I.O.O.F.,  the  Grand  Encampment, 
and  the  Rebekah  Assembly  are  available  annually  for  students  in  any 
year  of  any  faculty.  The  awards  will  be  made  by  a joint  committee 
consisting  of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  Grand  Bodies.  All 
applicants  must  have  direct  connection  with  one  or  more  branches  of  the 
Order,  through  parents,  grandparents,  or  close  relatives.  Special  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  applicants  with  financial  need.  Full  details  of 
the  awards  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
any  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  or  Rebekah  Lodge  by  May  1 so  that  they  may  be 
received  by  the  Committee  not  later  than  May  15.  All  applications  must 
be  sponsored  by  an  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  Rebekah  Lodge,  or  En- 
campment. The  above  Committee  will  award  annually  an  additional 
bursary  of  $200  to  a student  in  a recognized  theological  college  of 


* Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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unixfrsitv  stuliis.  Tliis  l)ursarv  will  In-  known  as  the  Dr.  A.M.  Sanford 
Mi-inorial  Hursarv.  Applicants  will  follow  the  same  procedures  as  lor  all 
other  1.0.0. 1-'  hursaries.  exc-ept  the  family  connections  with  the 
I O.O.K.  will  not  he  required. 


l.KONAHD  foundation  AWARDS  — The  l.eonard  Foundation 
ailiKates  each  year  a numlH-r  of  awards  for  which  students  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  are  eligible.  The  awards  are  primarily  intended  to 
assist  children  of  the  clergs'  to  attend  University.  Application  forms, 
available  from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office,  should  ^ 
forwarded  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Foundation,  Canada 
Permanent  Trust  Co.,  320  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  not  later  than  March  31 
of  each  year.  Whenever  possible  these  applications  should  be  liled  in 
February.  The  awards  are  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  on  the  fourth  Friday  in  May. 


PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF 
DISABLED  PERSONS  BURSARIES  — In  recognition  of  the  In- 
ternational Year  of  Disabled  Persons,  these  bursaries  were  created  to 
financially  assist  students  with  disabilities  and  will  be  awarded  o"  rnerit 
and  the  basis  of  financial  need.  Several  annual  bursaries  of  $|(X)  each 
will  be  available.  To  be  eligible,  the  disabled  student  must  be  a resident 
of  B.C.,  a Canadian  Citizen  or  Landed  Immigrant.  Application  forms 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Grant  Co-ordinator,  B.C.  Paraplegic 
Foundation,  780  S.W.  Marine  Drive,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6P  5Y7 


THE  M.C.  ROBINSON  AND  DONALD  BUCKLAND  MEMORIAL 
FUND  — Is  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Captain  Merrill  C.  Robinson,  blinded  since  1917,  was  the  Director  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  B.C. -Yukon  Division,  froin 
1929  to  1964.  His  contribution  towards  the  development  of  CNIB  and 
services  to  the  blind  of  B.C. -Yukon  will  long  be  remembered.  Donald 
Channing  Buckland.  a graduate  and  distinguished  faculty  member  of 
tbe  University  of  British  Columbia,  was  himself  taken  by  blindness  a few 
years  before  his  untimely  death.  An  annual  award  of  $200.00  is  available 
from  this  fund  to  any  blind,  full-time  university  or  post-secondary 
student,  having  established  permanent  residence  in  British  Columbia. 
Requests  should  be  directed  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  B.C. -Yukon 
Division,  CNIB,  350  East  36th  Avenue,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V5W  1C6. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCH  BURSARIES  — Several  bursaries,  up  to  $500 
each,  have  been  established  by  the  Royal  Arch  Masonic  Order  to  give 
assistance  to  children  of  members  in  good  standing,  or  of  deceased 
members,  of  Chapters  of  the  Order  of  British  Columbia  and  Yukon 
Territory,  who  ne^  assistance  to  continue  their  education  by  attendance 
at  a recognized  University,  the  B.C.  Institute  of  Technology,  a regional 
or  community  college  in  B.C.,  or  any  other  B.C.  technical  or  vocational 
school,  including  approximately  equal  proportions  to  students  entering 
their  first  year,  those  entering  their  second  year,  and  those  entering 
higher  years.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  form  to  be  obtained 
from  the  office  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  Room  104,  West  8th  Avenue,  Vancouver  B.C. 
V6H  1C9,  or  from  secretaries  of  the  Chapters  in  British  Columbia  and 
the  Yukon,  and  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Grand  Chapter 
office  by  July  15th.  The  application  must  indicate  clearly  (a)  the  ap- 
plicant's relationship  to  a member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masonic  Chapter  in 
B.C.  or  the  Yukon,  giving  the  name  of  the  chapter  and  attaching  a letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  chapter  confirming  this  fact,  and  (b)  the  ap- 
plicant's financial  circumstances  and  that  of  his  or  her  immediate  family, 
including  information  as  to  the  parent's  income.  Qualifying  candidates 
will  be  required  to  have  good  academic  standing.  A transcript  of  the 
academic  record  must  be  submitted.  However,  consideration  will  be 
based  primarily  on  the  need  of  the  applicant  and  secondarily  on  relative 
academic  achievement. 


ROYAL  CANADIAN  LEGION  (PACIFIG  GOMMAND)  BUR- 
SARY/SCHOLARSHIPS — The  Legion  (Pacific  Gommand)  offers 
annually  a number  of  awards  for  students  proceeding  from  hign  school 
to  university,  and  some  awards  for  students  entering  second,  third  and 
fourth  year.  These  bursary/scholarships  are  awards  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing,  financial  need,  and  participation  and  achievement 
in  student  and  community  affairs.  Preference  is  given  to  sons  and 
daughters  of  deceased,  disabled  or  other  veterans,  but  applications  from 
other  worthy  students  are  also  considered.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Royal  Canadian  Lemon,  3026  Arbutus  Street,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  V6J  3Z2.  The  deadline  date  for  application  is  May  31. 


VANCOUVER  FOUNDATION  SPECIAL  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  Application  to  th«^-  funds  can  lx;  made  by  writing  to 

Vancouver  Foundation  and  supplying  the  following  information: 

- A biographical  letter  in  which  the  student  brieRv  describe^  his  or  her 
family  background,  general  interests,  sp<x.-ific  educational  objectives 
and  career  aspirations; 

- The  names  ol  two  relerences  who  mav  lx.-  coritacted  vvitti  resp^t  to 
the  student's  academic,  artistic  and  other  abilities  [x;rtinent  to  his  or 
her  field  to  study; 

- A recent  transcript  of  marks; 

- A budget  in  which  the  student  outlines  anticipated  income  and  ex- 
pense (or  the  period  of  study  for  which  aid  is  lx;ing  sought. 

Letters  of  application  should  be  received  between  April  1 and  JUne  1 
each  year  in  the  case  of  most  funds.  Exceptional  application  dates  are: 
March  1 to  May  1 for  H R.  MacMillan  Family  Fund;  March  1 to  June  15 
for  the  Helen  Pitt  Fund;  while  the  Lord  Strathcona  Fund  and  the 
William  and  Emily  Ross  Fund  are  open  to  application  at  any  time.  In 
most  cases  a personal  interview  will  be  required  as  part  of  me  ap- 
plication procedure.  Enquiries  can  be  directed  to  Research  Officer, 
Vancouver  Foundation,  #900,  1199  West  Pender  Street,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  V6E  2R1.  Telephone  688-2204. 

(a)  The  Thomas  and  Dorothy  Burgess  Fund  — This  fund  may  assist 
students  at  any  level  of  study  in  technical  or  academic  progratns 
relat^  to  any  branch  of  forestry  in  B.C.  However,  prof^ionals 
pursuing  continuing  education  programs  are  not  eligible  for 
assistance,  excepting  unusually  necessitious  circum.stances.  Three 
awards  up  to  $300  each  available  annually . 

(b) The  Harold  Scanlon  Foley  Junior  Fund  — Under  this  fund  con- 
sideration may  be  given  necessitious  students  attending  independent 
schools  as  well  as  university  and  college  programs.  Consideration 
may  be  given  to  students  pursuing  courses  unavailable  in  B.C.  at 
institutions  elsewhere.  Eligible  applicants  will  be  B.C.  residents.  An 
unspecified  number  of  awards  may  be  available  each  year. 

(c)  The  Ingledew  Bursary  Fund  — This  fund  may  provide  bursaries  or 
scholarships  to  deserving  students  in  the  fields  of  science  and  music  in 
the  Province  of  B.C.  Two  awards  available  annually  in  the  amount 
of  $200  each. 

(d)  The  H.R.  MacMillan  Family  Fund  — The  primary  purpose  of  this 
fund  is  the  provision  of  aid  to  students  entering  study  at  the  post- 
secondary level  in  B.C.  and  who  live  in  communities  where  Mac- 
Millan Bloedel  has  operations.  Students  at  the  undergraduate  level 
may  be  assisted  also.  Approximately  50  awards  are  available  an- 
nually in  amounts  ranging  from  $150  to  $600. 

(e)  The  Helen  Pitt  Fund  for  Fine  Arts  — Mrs.  Pitt  established  this  fund 
to  encourage  excellence  in  the  traditional  fine  arts  disciplines  by 
aiding  promising  students.  Students  studying  at  the  post-secondary 
level  in  recognized  4-year  programs  or  special  institutions  may  be 
considered  eligible.  However,  programs  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department 
of  Okanagan  College  are  acceptable  under  this  fund.  Eligible  ap- 
plicants shall  be  students  who  are  B.C.  residents  and  considered  of 
above-average  ability  by  virtue  of  adjudication  of  their  work  in  the 
Fine  Arts  disciplines.  Preference  will  be  given  to  residents  of  the 
Okanagan  areas,  but  particularly  Vernon,  B.C.  Students  pursuing 
programs  of  study  in  B.C.  shall  have  preference  over  otner  can- 
didates. Approximately  40  awards  in  amounts  of  $200  to  $500  are 
available  annually. 

(f)  The  Lord  Strathcona  Fund  — Eligible  applicants  shall  be  women 
who  were  born  in  Great  Britain  - including  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales  - and  who  are  pursuing  studies  at  the  post-secondary  level  in 
British  Columbia.  Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  financial  need 
and/or  academic  ability.  Students  at  the  post  graduate  level  mav  be 
considered  for  this  fund.  Up  to  10  awards  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$200  to  $600  are  available  annually. 

(g)  The  William  and  Emily  Ross  Fund  — This  fund  may  provide 
financial  aid  for  students  at  the  secondary  or  post-secondary  level 
who  are  physically  handicapped.  Eligible  applicants  are  B.C. 
residents  pursuing  studies  at  a recognized  institution  in  B.C.  or 
elsewhere.  Up  to  10  awards  in  amounts  ranging  from  $200  to  $600 
are  available  annually. 

(h)  The  Vinten  Fund  — This  fund  may  provide  aid  to  students  at  un- 
dergraduate level  who  are  pursuing  courses  of  study  unavailable  in 
British  Columbia.  Preference  will  be  given  to  B.C.  residents  who  are 
studying  in  Canada. 
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SECTION  5 


GRANTS,  LOANS  AND  WORK-STUDY 

A.  GRANTS.  (This  program  is  currently  under  “review”.) 

PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GRANTS  — The  Government 
of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  annually  provides  funds  to  assist 
students  who  are  residents  of  this  province  to  commence  or  continue  an 
acceptable  program,  such  as  a first  degree  at  the  undergraduate  or 
equivalent  level,  while  registered  in  at  least  80%  of  a regular  full-time 
program.  This  is  considered  to  be  12  units  during  the  Winter  Session 
(September  to  April)  and  6 units  during  the  Summer  (May  to  August) . 

The  Provincial  Grant  Plan  is  administered  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canada  Student  Loan  Plan  and  the  two  plans  are  known  as  The  British 
Columbia  Student  Assistance  Program  (B.C.S.  A.P.).  Similar  plans  are  in 
effect  in  other  Canadian  Provinces  for  students  who  are  not  considered  to 
be  residents  of  British  Columbia. 

The  purpose  of  B.C.S.A.P.  is  to  assist  students  whose  resources  are 
insufficient  to  provide  the  cost  of  full-time  (80%)  studies.  Assistance 
under  the  program  is  awarded  when  the  financial  resources  available  to 
students  from  parents,  summer  work  or  other  sources  are  insufficient  to 
meet  estimated  educational  costs.  Application  forms  for  B.C.S.A.P.  are 
available  from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office  after  April  1st, 
and  should  be  returned  by  June  30th  for  the  Winter  and  by  March  15th 
for  the  Summer. 

B.  LOANS  FOR  ELIGIBLE  STUDENTS 

CANADA  STUDENT  LOANS  PLAN  — The  Government  of  Canada 
introduced  this  plan  in  1964  to  assist  students  who  would  be  unable  to 
pursue  full-time  (60%)  post-secondary  studies  without  loan  assistance. 
Currently,  the  maximum  loan  for  an  academic  year  is  $3200,  but  an 
additional  loan  of  $1600  may  be  authorized  for  a single  semester  which  is 
part  of  a longer  program  of  study. 


No  payments  are  made  while  the  borrower  is  a full-time  (60%) 
student  nor  for  six  months  thereafter.  Interest  during  this  period  is  paid 
to  the  bank  by  the  Federal  Government  on  behalf  of  the  stucfent. 
Payments  commence  six  months  after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a full- 
time (60%)  student.  Borrowers  are  required  to  repay  principal  and 
interest  by  regular  monthly  instalments. 

In  no  case  may  the  repayment  period  exceed  9 Vi  years  from  the  date 
upon  which  you  become  liable  to  repay  your  debt. 

Need  for  loan  assistance  is  determined  by  Provincial  Loan  Authorities 
in  accordance  with  administrative  criteria  established  for  use  throughout 
Canada.  In  B.C.,  that  authority  is  the  British  Columbia  Student  Loan 
Committee,  Student  Services  Branch,  |308-6I7  Government  Street, 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8V  2M4. 

A parental  contribution  table  is  an  integral  part  of  the  criteria  and  is 
applied  in  all  cases  where  the  student  has  not  established  financial  in- 
dependence as  defined  under  the  plan.  Students  are  expected  to  save  a 
substantial  amount  of  any  income  from  summer  employment.  A student 
contribution  table  is  used  when  net  income  from  the  summer  exceeds 
$2910. 

As  noted  above,  the  Canada  Student  Loan  Plan  is  administered  in 
conjunction  with  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  Grant  Plan,  known 
collectively  as  the  British  Columbia  Student  Assistance  Program 
(B.C.S.A.P.).  Application  forms  for  B.C.S.A.P.  are  available  from  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office  after  April  1st,  and  should  be 
returned  by  June  30  for  the  Winter  and  by  March  15th  for  the  Summer. 

B.C.  YOUTH  FOUNDATION  LOANS  — Students  who  do  not  qualify 
for  Canada  Student  Loans  because  of  high  family  income  can  inquire  at 
the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office  to  determine  their  eligibility 
for  assistance  from  this  foundation.  Loans  are  available  to  young  persons 
up  to  30  years  of  age  who  are  residents  of  B.C.  and  who  are  able  to 
obtain  guarantors  for  the  loans  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  B.C.  Youth  Foundation. 

P.E.O.  SISTERHOOD  EDUCATION  LOAN  FUND  - Women 
students  in  any  year  of  a University  course  who  do  not  qualify  for 
Canada  Student  Loans,  or  who  may  find  that  their  loan  is  not  adequate 
for  all  their  costs,  may  request  a loan  from  this  philanthropic 
organization  at  any  time.  Since  the  fund  is  administered  from  the  U.S., 
prwpective  applicants  should  be  prepared  to  wait  up  to  three  months 
before  obtaining  money. 

Fourth  year  p'aduate  students  may  be  granted  the  maximum  amount 
of  loan,  which  is  $2,000,  in  one  year.  Undergraduates  may  apply  for  and 

granted  the  maximum  loan  of  $2,000  for  two  or  more  years  of  study 
but  may  draw  only  $1,000  of  the  loan  in  one  academic  year.  First-year 


students  must  complete  one  term’s  work  satisfactorily  belore  making 
application.  A loan  may  be  considered  for  summer  school. 

Loans  are  made  for  periods  of  up  to  five  years.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
4%  is  to  be  paid  annually,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  begin 
repayment  of  tne  principal  as  soon  as  she  is  out  of  University  and  em- 
ployed. 

Students  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  this  loan  fund  are  ad- 
vised to  make  appointments  with  an  adviser  from  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  Services  staff. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  EMERGENCY  LOAN  FUND  — 
The  University  of  Victoria,  through  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services 
Office,  has  a loan  fund  to  assist  students  requiring  financial  assistance  in 
emergency  situations.  The  loans  are  interest-free  and  therefore  must  be 
repaid  as  soon  as  possible.  This  loan  fund  is  not  desired  to  meet  general 
ecuication  costs  faced  by  all  students  but  rather  specific  emergency  items 
such  as  expenses  involved  in  travelling  to  visit  sicic  relatives.  As  a general 
rule  adult  guarantors  are  required  to  co-sign  the  loan  application,  but 
this  may  be  waived  if  the  student  leaves  a post-dated  cheque  for  the  full 
amount  as  security,  or  if  the  student  is  waiting  for  a government  grant 
cheque  which  covers  the  loan.  Students  applying  for  an  emergency  loan 
must  be  interviewed  by  an  adviser  from  the  Student  Financial  Aid 
Services  staff  and  must  sign  a loan  agreement. 

Contributions  to  the  University  loan  fund  have  been  made  through  the 
generosity  of  the  following  donors: 


The  University  of  Victoria  President’s  Fund  $17,500 

The  Peter  Cubis  Memorial  Fund  (Donated  by  A. M.S.)  9,000 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  5,000 

The  University  Challenge  Team  Loan  Fund  3,500 

The  Milva  Reid  Revolving  Loan  Fund  500 

The  University  Extension  Association  Centennial  Loan  Fund  400 
The  John  C . Lort  Revolving  Loan  F und  250 


The  donors  and  the  University  share  the  hope  that  students  who  have 
had  help  from  this  fund  will  themselves  help  others  as  their  means  may 
allow,  either  by  contributing  to  one  of  the  above  funds,  or  by 
establishing  similar  funds. 

C.  WORK  STUDY  (This  program  is  currently  under  “review”.) 

The  Work-Study  Program  is  a component  of  the  British  Columbia 
Student  Assistance  Program  (B.C.S.A.P.).  It  is  designed  to  provide  on- 
campus  work  experience  for  students  requiring  financial  assistance. 
Students  at  the  University  of  Victoria  demonstrating  financial  need  and 
British  Columbia  residency,  under  the  terms  specified  by  B.C.S.A.P., 
will  be  considered  for  the  Work-Study  Program. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to: 

(i)  Aid  students  in  reducing  indebtedness  incurred  while  pursuing  post- 
secondary studies. 

(ii)  Assist  students  in  meeting  additional  costs  that  are  not  usually 
covered  by  the  loan/grant  component  of  B.C.S.  A. P. 

(iii) Assist  in  meeting  shortfall  of  funds  caused  by  the  absence  of  expected 
students  savings  or  expected  parental/family  contributions. 

(iv) Provide  students  with  career  related  job  experiences  wherever 
possible. 

The  number  of  positions  available  to  the  University  of  Victoria  are 
limited  and  therefore  there  is  no  guarantee  of  job  placement  for  any 
student.  Jobs  under  the  program  are  administereld  according  to  internal 
policies  and  procedures  established  by  the  University  of  Victoria  and 
may  differ  from  policies  established  at  other  institutions. 

Students  wishing  to  be  considered  for  a Work-Study  position  must 
begin  by  completing  an  application  for  B.C.S.A.P.  and  submitting  the 
form  to  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office,  Second  Floor, 
University  Centre.  Financial  need  will  be  assessed  and  a loan/grant 
award  mav  be  recommended.  The  money  earned  from  a Work-Study 
job  may  then  be  used  either  to  reduce  loan  indebtedness,  or  to  sup- 
plement the  loan/grant  where  additional  need  is  demonstrate. 

At  the  University  of  Victoria,  a prospective  Work-Study  applicant 
who  has  submitted  a B.C.S.A.P.  application  will  request  an  interview 
with  a staff  member  of  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office.  If  the 
student  is  eligible  and  is  prepared  to  fulfill  the  obligations  incurr^  with 
the  program,  the  ajmlicant  will  be  sent  to  the  Canada  Employment 
Centre  on  Campus  for  appropriate  placement.  The  final  decision  on 
hiring  will  be  made  by  the  project  supervisor. 

It  is  recommended  that  prospective  applicants  wait  until  they  have 
worked  out  their  time-table  for  the  year  before  applying  for  a Work- 
Study  position. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS,  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

All  eiuiiiiries  concorning  material  in  this  section  should  be  directed  as 
follows; 

Undergraduate  Entrance  Awards:  Administrative  Registrar 
Undergraduate  Awards;  Administrative  Registrar 
Graduate  Awards:  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 

Undergraduate  Awards: 

All  undergraduate  awards  adjudicated  by  the  University  of  Victoria 
are  administered  bv  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 

To  be  eligible  for  a scholarship  offered  by  the  University,  an  un- 
dergraduate student  must  take  a full  year’s  programs.  This  is  defined  as 
15  units  of  credit  work  of  which  13.5  units  must  be  graded.  The 
President's  Scholarship  for  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  is  the 
exception  to  this  requirement.  The  standing  of  students  who  are 
registered  in  more  than  15  units  of  courses  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  grades  of  the  best  15  units  of  courses.  Physically  handic^ped 
students  whose  course  load  has  been  reduced  on  medical  advice  to  fewer 
than  15  units  are  eligible  to  compete  for  awards  administered  by  the 
University  of  Victoria  on  the  basis  of  reduced  course  load.  Applications 
should  be  made  to  the  Administrative  Registrar. 

Except  where  terms  and  conditions  of  an  undergraduate  award 
specifically  state  otherwise,  award  winners  must  return  to  the  University 
of  Victoria  in  the  next  regular  session  and  must  enrol  in  a full  program. 

Where  applications  are  necessary  for  undergraduate  awards,  the 
deadline  for  submission  of  application  forms  is  April  30,  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Qraduate  Awards: 

All  graduate  awards  are  administered  by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies.  To  be  eligible  for  graduate  awards  offered  by  the  University,  a 
graduate  student  must  satisfy  the  terms  and  conditions  established  for 
individual  awards  by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Where  applications  are  necessary  for  graduate  awards,  students 
should  contact  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  to  determine  the  relevant 
deadline  dates. 

Regulations  Governing  All  Awards: 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  amount  of  money 
awarded  to  any  student  and,  if  necessary,  to  reassign  awards  to  other 
students  by  reversion. 

Except  where  the  donor  directs  otherwise,  the  proceeds  of  awards 
issued  by  or  through  the  University  will  be  applied  towards  the  total 
tuition  fees  for  the  academic  year.  If  the  amount  of  the  award  or  awards 
exceeds  the  unpaid  fees  for  the  academic  year,  the  excess  balance  will  be 
paid  to  the  student. 


Other  awards,  such  as  medals  or  book  pri/x»,  if  not  presented  directly 
by  the  donors  or  their  agents,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  winners  upon 
receipt. 

Any  awards  may  be  withheld  or  cancelled  for  any  of  the  following 
reasons:  lack  of  suitable  candidates;  failure  to  meet  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  award;  withdrawal  from  the  University;  withdrawal  of  the  award 
by  the  donor. 

DEFINITIONS 

(a)  An  award  is  any  scholarship,  fellowship,  bursary,  medal  or  prize. 

(b)  A scholarship  or  fellowship  is  a monetary  award  based  on  academic 
merit  or  excellence  in  the  area  to  which  the  award  pertains. 

(c)  A medal  is  an  award  based  on  academic  merit  or  excellence  in  the 
area  to  which  the  award  pertains. 

(d)  A prize  is  an  award  in  the  form  of  cash  or  of  some  tangible  object  such 
as  a book,  based  on  academic  merit  or  excellence  in  the  area  to  which 
the  award  pertains. 

NOTE:  Except  where  noted  in  the  terms  of  reference,  none  of  these 
above  awards  requires  that  the  student  discharge  any  duties  for  the 
University  or  any  other  agency.  This  applies  to  awards  administered  by 
the  University  of  Victoria  only. 


LIST  OF  AWARDS 

The  sections  of  the  Calendar  which  follow  show  awards  groujjed 
under  certain  headings: 

Section  1:  Entrance  awards: 

A.  Administered  by  University  of  Victoria.  (See  this  page.) 

B.  Administered  by  The  University  of  British  Columbia.  (See 
page  255). 

C.  Administered  by  the  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada.  (See  page  256). 

D.  Administered  bv  other  institutions  and  organizations.  (See 
page  257) . 

Section  2:  Government  of  British  Columbia  Awards.  See  page  258. 
Section  3:  Undergraduate  awards  for  which  no  application  is  necessary: 
selection  of  recipients  is  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards.  See  page  260. 

Section  4:  Undergraduate  awards  for  which  application  must  be  made  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards.  See  page  270. 

Section  5:  Undergraduate  awards  administered  by  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  other  institutions  and  organizations.  See 
page  271. 

Section  6:  Awards  for  graduate  study.  See  page  273. 


SECTION  1 


ENTRANCE  AWARDS 

The  following  scholarships  are  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  University  Entrance  and  are  proceeding  to  the 
r » Victoria  directly  from  Grade  XII  or  a regional  college 

In  British  Columbia. 

A.  ENTRANCE  AWARDS  ADMINISTERED  BY  UNIVERSITY  OF 
VICTORIA 

Application  forms  for  the  following  areas  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Otiice  of  the  Administrative  Registrar,  University  of  Victoria,  Victoria, 

B. C.,  and  must  be  returned  by  June  30,  unless  otherwise  indicat^ 
Names  of  winners  will  be  released  early  in  September. 

PRESIDENT’S  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  - Ten  scholarships  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($750)  each  for  British  Columbia 
^ndary  schTOl  paduates  who  are  entering  the  University  of  Victoria 
m ^ptem^r  1980,  Awards  will  be  based  upon  very  high  standing  in 
matriculation  r^rd  of  students  and  the  British  Columbia  ScholarAip 
Examinations.  Recipients  will  be  selected  by  the  Committee  on  Awarefe 
and  awar^  will  be  announced  after  the  release  of  the  examination 
results  in  the  summer. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Four 
scholarships  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  are  awarded  annually  within 
each  college  region  in  British  Columbia  to  students  with  high  academic 


standing  and  broad  interests  who  are  entering  the  University  of  Victoria 
directly  from  British  Columbia  Secondary  Schools  or  regional  colleges. 
Normally  one  of  the  four  scholarships  in  a region  is  reserved  for  a college 
student.  The  asse^ment  of  the  academic  standing  of  the  secondary 
»hool  students  will  be  based  on  both  secondary  school  course  and 
Provincial  Scholarship  Examination  results. 

The  assessment  of  regional  college  students  will  be  based  on  college 
TOurse  results.  A student  may  become  a candidate  for  a scholarship  either 
by  applying  in  writing  directly  to  the  University  of  Victoria  Senate 
CommiRee  on  Awards  or  by  nomination  solicited  annually  by  the 
University  froin  the  principals  of  the  secondary  schools  and  community 
TOlleges  in  British  Columbia.  Recipients  will  be  selected  by  the  ^nate 
Committee  on  Awards,  and  they  will  be  announced  after  the  release  of 
the  Provincial  Scholarship  Examination  results  in  the  summer. 

In  order  to  increase  the  identification  of  each  scholarship  with  a 
particular  college  region  and  to  honour  a person  of  region^  historical 
significance,  the  scholarships  are  named  after  men  and  women  who 
contributed  to  the  advancement  and  development  of  the  region  and  its 
prople  and  who  were  highly  respected  members  of  their  community. 

I he  following  list  identifies  the  scholarships  for  each  region . 

Camosun  College: 

The  Lim  Li  Bang  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Martin  Grainger  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Sophie  Theresa  Pemberton  Memorial  ^holarship 
The  Sister  Mary  Providence  Memorial  Scholarship 
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Capilano  College; 

The  Cates  Family  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  William  ana  Catherine  Keene  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Andy  Pauli  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Alfr^  Wallace  Memorial  Scholarship 


Cariboo  College: 

The  Josepn  and  Judge  Henry  Castillou  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Louis  Le  Bouraais  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Norman  Lee  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Doctor  Masajiro  Miyazaki  Memorial  Scholarship 

Collie  of  New  Caledonia; 

The  Chief  Kwah  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  John  Mclnnis  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Peter  Skene  Ogden  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Dr.  Ross  Stone  Memorial  Scholarship 


Douglas  College: 

The  Arthur  Wellesley  Gray  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Thomas  Haney  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Judge  Frederic  William  Howay  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Ernie  Winch  Memorial  Scholarship 

East  Kootenay  College: 

The  Honourable  Frederick  Aylmer  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Feuz  Memorial  Scholarsnip 

The  Chief  Isadore  Memorial  Scnolarship 

The  Tom  Uphill  Memorial  Scholarship 


Fraser  Valley  College: 

The  Captain  Lewis  Nunn  Agassiz  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  John  Alexander  Catherwood  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Allen  Casey  Wells  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  York  Family  Memorial  Scholarship 

Kwantlen  College: 

The  Thomas  Kidd  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Alexander  Dougal  Matheson  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Steves  Family  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  William  Templeton  Memorial  Scholarship 

Malgina  College; 

The  Mark  Bate  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  John  Newell  Evans  Memorial  Scnolarship 

The  Major  Charles  Ferguson  Hoey  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Mayo  Singh  Memorial  Scholarship 

Northern  Lights  College: 

The  Miss  E.M.  Claxton  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Doctor  George  Dawson  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Grant  McConachie  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Hector  Tremblay  Memorial  Scholarship 

North  Island  College: 

The  Eric  Duncan  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Roderick  Haig-Brown  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Chief  Mungo  Martin  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Chief  Pasala  Memorial  Scholarship 

Northwest  College: 

The  Dr.  John  Antle  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  lean  Jacques  Caux  "Cataline”  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Margaret  Hankin  Loring  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Alice  Tomlinson  Memorial  Scholarship 

Okanagan  College: 

The  Susan  Allison  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Father  Charles  Pandosy  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Francis  Xavier  Richter  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Honourable  Forbes  George  Vernon  Memorial  Scholarship 

Selkirk  College: 

The  Randolph  William  Diamond  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  H.W.  (Bert)  Herridge  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  John  Fred  Hume  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Reverend  Henry  Irwin  “Father  Pat”  Memorial  Scholarship 

Vancouver  Community  College: 

The  Won  Alexander  Cumyow  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  David  Op^nheimer  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Tsutae  and  Hanako  Sato  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Mildred  Valley  Thornton  Memorial  Scholarship 


•THE  L.  AND  G.  BUTLER  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  DISABLED 
Two  awards  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  are  made  annually  on  the 
basis  of  academic  performance  to  disabled  students  attending  the 
University  of  Victoria.  The  recipients  may  be  newly  admitted  or 
returning  students.  Students  interested  in  this  scholarship  should  refer  to 
the  paragraph  on  undergraduate  scholarship  eligibility  in  the  General 


Regulations,  above.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  the  Administrative  Registrar  and  must  be  submitted  by  April  30. 
Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards. 

CANADIAN  UNION  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  SCHOLARSHIPS  — 
The  C.U.P.E.  will  provide  annual  scholarships  of  $250  each  to  five 
promising  and  deserving  students  who  will  register  in  the  First  Year  at 
the  University  of  Victoria.  Students  must  have  obtained  first  class  or  a 
good  second  class  standing  on  their  Senior  Secondary  statement  of  marks 
issued  for  graduation.  These  scholarships  are  open  only  to  sons  or 
daughters  of  members  of  contributing  locals  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  of  the  Greater  Victoria  area.  Recipients  will  be 
selected  by  Committee  on  Awards  in  consultation  w'ith  officials  of  the 
C.U.P.E.  Scholarship  Fund. 

THE  C.H.  DOWLING  MEMORIAL  AWARD  — An  award  of  $500  is 
made  annually  to  a native  Indian  student  who  is  a resident  of  British 
Columbia  and  is  entering  the  University  of  Victoria  directly  from  Grade 
12  or  a regional  college.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement;  preference  will  be 
given  to  a student  entering  a program  in  the  Humanities  or  the  Social 
Sciences. 

ALDYEN  HAMBER  1.0. D.E.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  — Five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  awarded  annually  to  a deserving  woman  student 
entering  the  first  year  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Applicants  must 
write  the  British  Columbia  Scholarship  examinations.  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  after 
consultation  with  the  donor. 

THE  HARBORD  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP  — Five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  awarded  annually  to  the  most  promising  scholar  leaving  School 
District  No.  61,  entering  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Victoria  and  intending  to  specialize  in  Music.  Selection  of  the  winner 
will  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Awards  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  officials  of  School  District  No.  61  and  the  Department  of 
Music. 

• THE  WILLARD  E.  IRELAND  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  — A 
scholarship  of  approximately  $875  will  be  awarded  annually  to  an 
outstanding  student  entering  the  School  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Victoria.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music. 

LABATT  BREWERIES  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LIMITED 
SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($5(X))  is 
provided  by  Labatt  Breweries  of  British  Columbia  Limited  to  be 
available  for  students  who  are  resident  in  British  Columbia  and  who  are 
proceeding  directly  from  Grade  12  to  a full  course  study  at  the  University 
of  Victoria.  The  winner  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  standing,  character  and  participation  in 
school  and  community  affairs.  Candidates  must  be  eligible  in  all  respects 
to  compete  for  Government  scholarships  and  must  write  the  Govern- 
ment scnolarship  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

* T.S.  McPherson  scholarships  — Up  to  five  T.S.  McPherson 

Scholarships  to  commence  in  September  of  each  year  will  be  awarded  to 
students  of  exceptional  promise  entering  the  University  of  Victoria 
directly  from  British  Columbia  secondary  schools  or  cqpimunity 
colleges;  normally  one  of  the  five  scholarships  will  be  reserved  for  a 
community  college  student.  1 he  scholarship  will  have  an  annual  value  ol 
$2000  and,  if  a student  maintains  a grade  point  average  of  7.5  or  higher, 
will  be  automatically  renewed  for  each  year  of  a student’s  full  time  study 
(15  unitsl  until  completion  of  a first  degree  or  for  a maximum  of  five 
years,  whichever  is  the  shorter  period.  A student  whose  grade  point 
average  falls  between  7.0  and  7.49  may  file  a written  appeal  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  to  seek  sp>ecial  consideration  for  renewal 
of  the  scholarship.  No  renewal  will  be  considered  if  a student’s  grade 
point  average  falls  below  7.0.  A student  holding  a T.S.  McPherson 
Scholarship  may  not  hold  concurrently  any  other  award  administered  by 
the  University  having  a value  greater  than  $50.  In  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances a student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards,  defer  the  acceptance  of  the  initial  scholarship  or  may  defer  the 
renewal  of  a scholarship  for  a maximum  of  one  year.  Candidates  must 
have  a very  high  academic  record  in  their  last  two  years  at  secondary 
school  and/or  community  college.  Secondary  school  candidates  must 
have  achieved  outstanding  scores  on  the  British  Columbia  Provincial 
Government  Scholarship  examinations.  Approximately  twelve  can- 
didates will  be  selected  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards  for  personal  interviews  during  May  and  June  on  the  basis  of 
their  results  in  academic  courses  and  recommendations  by  the  principals 
of  their  schools  and  colleges  as  to  their  academic  excellence,  breadth  of 


* Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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interests  and  leadership  ipialities.  The  linal  si-lection  will  l)e  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  after  all  grades  are  available. 

A .student  may  Int-ome  a candidate  for  the  Scholarship  either  by 
applying  in  writing  directly  to  the  University  of  Victoria  Senate  Com- 
mittt>e  on  Awards  giving  the  name  of  his  or  her  school  together  with  the 
principal's  name  or  bv  nomination  solicited  annually  by  the  University 
from  tne  principals  of”  the  secondary  .schools  and  community  colleges  in 
British  Columbia.  Applications  for  the  scholarship  must  be  received  by 
the  University  no  later  than  April  1,  and  nominations  must  be  received 
no  later  than  April  15.  Normally  the  awards  will  be  announced  by 
August  31 . 

' PERFORMANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MUSIC  — One  or  more 
awards  are  made  annually  to  student(s)  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
performance.  The  recipients  may  be  newly  admitted  or  returning 
students.  Selection  will  De  made  bv  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music’s  Performance  faculty. 

B.  ENTRANCE  AWARDS,  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF 

AWARDS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  2075  WESTBROOK  PLACE,  VAN- 
COUVER, B.C.  V6T  IW5 

Some  changes  in  the  following  awards  may  have  been  made  after  this 
Calendar  went  to  press.  Please  refer  to  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  Calendar. 

Entrance  Scholarships  which  must  be  applied  for,  on  the  ap- 
propriate U.B.C.  form,  by  July  1 unless  otherwise  stated. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LIMITED  ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  — Five  scholarships  in  the  amount  of  $750  each  are 
offered  by  British  Columbia  Forest  Products  Ltd.,  to  qualified  legal 
dependents  of  employees  who  by  June  30th  of  the  year  in  which  tne 
award  is  to  be  made  nave  had  not  less  than  one  year  of  service  with  the 
Company.  The  awards  are  open  to  students  proceeding  in  the  fall  from 
Grade  12  to  a full  course  of  studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria, 
University  of  British  Columbia  or  Simon  Fraser  University.  The  awards 
will  be  based  on  the  student’s  high  school  transcript.  No  award  will  be 
made  to  an  applicant  with  an  overall  average  of  less  than  70%.  The 
scholarship  may  be  deferred  for  a period  of  one  year,  but  only  for  cer- 
tified medical  reasons.  Application  for  deferment  must  be  made  to  the 
University  Awards  Office  at  the  time  the  award  is  made. 

THE  THOMAS  STANLEY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — The 
Telecommunications  Workers  Union  offers  a scholarship  of  $750  to  sons 
and  daughters  of  members  (with  at  least  twelve  months  continuous 
service)  or  of  deceased  members  (with  the  same  service).  It  is  open  in 
competition  to  students  proceeding  in  the  fall  from  Grade  XII  of 
secondary  school  to  a full  program  of  studies  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  University  of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  University,  or  any 
accredited  regional  college  in  B.C.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration  a 
candidate  must  have  an  overall  average  of  at  least  70%  in  the  subjects  of 
the  pade  in  which  he  or  she  is  registered.  Candidates  will  be  considered 
on  tne  basis  of  either  standing  received  by  high  school  graduation  or  in 
the  Januai7  or  J^une  scholarship  examination  conducted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  The  winner  will  be  selected  by  the  University  of  Britisn 
Columbia,  in  consultation  with  the  Union,  from  those  who  so  qualify.  In 
the  final  selection,  a major  factor  will  be  the  financial  circumstances  of 
applicants  and  their  families.  Applications  must  contain  details  of  family 
service  with  the  Union  and  other  p>ertinent  information.  The  successful 
applicant  will  not  be  eligible  for  any  other  Telecommunications  Workers 
Union  Scholarships. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  UNION  SCHOLARSHIPS 
— Three  scholarships  in  the  amount  of  $750  each  are  made  available  by 
the  Telecommunications  Workers  Union,  for  sons  and  daughters  of 
members,  with  at  least  12  months  continuous  service  (or  of  deceased 
members)  with  the  same  service.  They  are  open  in  competition  to 
students  proceeding  in  the  Fall  from  Grade  12  to  a full  program  of  study 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University  of  Victoria,  or 
Simon  Fraser  University.  To  be  elimble  for  consideration,  a candidate 
must  have  an  overall  average  of  at  least  70% . Candidates  will  be  con- 
sidered either  on  the  basis  of  tbeir  high  school  transcript,  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  January  or  June  departmental  examinations  conducted  by  the 
B.C.  Ministry  of  Education.  The  winners  will  be  selected  by  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  in  consultation  with  the  Union,  from 
those  who  so  qualify.  In  the  final  selection,  a mmor  factor  will  be  the 
financial  circumstances  of  applicants  and  their  families.  Applications 
must  contain  details  of  family  service  with  the  Union  ancf  other  in- 
formation. 

Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 


THE  WILLIAM  L.  HUHFORI)  MEMORIAL  SCHOLAHSIllI'  A 
scholarship  of  $5(X),  offered  in  memory  of  William  1.  Iliirford  iiy  the 
British  Columbia  Maritime  P^mployers  As.vx  iation,  is  o|«ui  (o  sons  and 
daughters  of  members,  in  g(H>d  standing,  of  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  and  Warehou.semen’s  Union.  1 he  scholarship  will 
normally  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  who  is  pr(x;wrding  in  the  fall  to  a 
full  program  of  studies  at  The  University  of  British  (iolumbia.  University 
of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  University,  or  a regional  collegi-  in  B T-.  Tin- 
donors  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  the  award  if  the  academic  stanrling 
of  candidates  is  not  sufficiently  high  or  to  re-award  the  scholarship  if  the 
winner  receives  other  scholarships  of  substantial  value. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN’S  AND 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S  UNION  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  Four 
.scholarships  of  $500  each  are  offered  to  members,  and  sons  and 
daughters  of  members,  in  good  standing,  of  tbe  International 
Longshoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union.  They  will  normally  be 
awarded  to  the  candidates  who  are  proceeding  in  the  fall  to  a full  first- 
year  program  of  studies  at  Simon  Praser  University,  The  University  of 
Britisn  Columbia,  the  University  of  Victoria,  or  any  accredited  regional 
college  in  B.C.  The  donors  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  awards  if  the 
academic  standing  of  candidates  is  not  sufficiently  high,  or  to  re-award 
scholarships  if  winners  receive  other  scholarships  of  substantial  value. 

THE  PIPING  INDUSTRY  JOURNEYMAN  TRAINING  AND  IN- 
DUSTRY PROMOTION  FUND  — Two  scholarships  of  $500  each. 

f rovided  by  the  Trustee  Board  of  the  Journeyman  Training  and  General 
ndustry  Promotion  Fund,  are  offered  annually  to  students  entering  the 
first  year  at  any  British  Columbia  university  or  regional  college,  and 
proceeding  to  a full  program  of  studies  leading  to  a university  degree  in 
any  field.  To  be  eligible  a candidate  must  be  (a)  the  son,  daughter,  or 
legal  dependent  of  a member  of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and 
Steamfitters,  Local  170,  who  is  employed  by  a firm  which  is  a con- 
tributor to  the  Fund  or  (b)  the  son,  daughter  or  legal  dependent  of  an 
employer  who  is  a contributor  to  the  Fund.  Normally,  one  $.500  award  is 
made  to  category  (a)  and  one  to  category  (b).  "To  compete  for  the 
scholarship,  a candidate  must  write  the  Government  Scholarship 
Examinations  conducted  in  January  or  June  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  of  B.C.  The  academic  standing  of  candidates,  which  con- 
stitutes the  sole  basis  of  award,  will  be  determined  by  the  results  of  these 
examinations.  Grades  obtained  in  other  subjects  taken  during  the  year 
may  be  considered.  The  Trustees  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  an  award 
if  candidates  do  not  obtain  sufficiently  high  standing  or  if  they  receive 
other  major  awards. 

THE  RETAIL  CLERKS  UNION,  LOCAL  1518,  SCHOLARSHIPS  — 
The  Retail  Clerks  Union,  Local  1518,  offers  five  scholarships  of  $800 
each  to  students  beginning  or  continuing  studies  in  a full  academic 
program  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria, Simon  Fraser  University,  the  British  Columbia  Institute  of 
Technology,  or  at  a regional  college  in  B.C.  The  awards  will  normally 
be  made  to  applicants  with  me  highest  standing  in  the  final 
examinations.  Students  entering  from  Grade  12  will  be  considered  on  the 
basis  either  of  standing  receivM  by  recommendation,  or  in  January  or 
June  departmental  examinations.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration,  a 
candidate  must  have  an  overall  average  of  at  least  70%  in  the  subjects  of 
the  grade  or  year  in  which  he/she  is  registered.  To  be  eligible,  a can- 
didate must  De  a member,  or  the  son,  daughter,  or  legm  ward  of  a 
member  of  the  Union  in  good  standing.  "Those  who  wish  to  be  considered 
must  give  full  details  of  their  own  or  their  parents’  membership  in  the 
Union. 

RETAIL,  WHOLESALE  UNION,  LOGAL  517,  SGHOLARSHIP  - 
This  scholarship  of  $250  is  offered  to  dependents  or  legal  wards  of 
members  of  Local  517.  It  is  open  to  competition  to  applicants  who  are 
roceeding  from  Grade  12  to  any  accredited  University  or  Gollege  of 
ritish  Golumbia,  in  a full  program  leading  to  a degree  or  diploma.  To 
be  eligible  for  consideration  an  applicant  must  nave  a satisfactorx- 
academic  standing  (normally  65%  or  TOtter  average).  In  the  selection  of 
the  winner  the  basic  factor  will  be  the  academic  standing  of  the  ap- 
plicant. Should  there  be  a tie  the  financial  need  of  the  applicant  and  his 
or  her  family  shall  be  the  deciding  factor.  The  winner  will  be  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  Union. 

TAHSIS  GOMPANY  LTD.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  - Tahsis 
Company  Ltd.,  offers  annually  a scholarship  of  $1,000  to  a first  year 
student  to  attend  The  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University  of 
Victoria,  or  Simon  Fraser  University.  This  scholarship  is  open  in  com- 
petition to  sons  and  daughters  of  employees  of  the  Company  proceeding 
in  the  fall  from  Grade  12  to  studies  leading  to  a degree  in  any  field.  This 
scholarship  is  also  open  to  students  who  intend  to  proceed  to  a regional 
college  or  the  British  Golumbia  Institute  of  Technology  under  the 
following  conditions; 

1.  That  the  applicant  must  take  two  consecutive  semesters  of  work  at 
the  regional  college. 
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2.  That  the  applicant  must  take  a full  program  of  work  each  semester  in 
courses  that  will  give  him  equivalent  of  one  full  year  of  University 
credit  at  one  of  the  universities  in  B.C, 

3.  That  the  courses  taken  must  be  in  a program  that  will  lead  to  a degree 
offered  bv  one  of  the  universities  in  B.C. 

The  application  must  state  the  name  of  the  applicant’s  parents,  one  of 
whom  must  be  currently  employed  by  the  Company,  or  have  been 
employed  by  the  Company,  or  have  been  employed  for  a minimum  of 
one  full  year  and  then  retired.  Brief  details  of  their  service  with  the 
Company  should  also  be  supplied.  All  candidates  must  write  the 
Government  of  B.C.  Grade  12  Scholarship  Examinations  conducted  in 
January  or  June  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  B.C. 

The  award  will  be  made  to  the  candidate  obtaining  the  highest  standing. 
In  the  event  that  the  candidate  wins  another  scholarship  the  University 
and  the  Company  reserves  the  right  to  decide  whether  the  Tahsis 
Company  Ltd.  Scholarship  shall  be  paid  to  the  winner  or  revert  to  the 
candidate  with  the  next  highest  standing. 

THE  VANCOUVER  SUN  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  SUN  CARRIERS  — 
The  Vancouver  Sun  offers  annually  two  scholarships  of  $500  each  to 
students  proceeding  from  Grade  12  to  the  first  year  at  The  University  of 
British  Columbia,  the  University  of  Victoria,  or  Simon  Fraser 
University.  To  be  eligible,  applicants  must  have  been  carriers  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun  for  at  least  two  consecutive  years.  The  awards  will 
normally  be  made  to  students  with  the  highest  standing  based  on  their 
final  secondary  school  transcript  but  in  no  case  will  an  award  be  made  to 
a student  who  obtains  a standing  of  less  than  70%.  Winners  of  these 
scholarships  who,  in  successive  years  of  their  undergraduate  courses 
maintain  first  class  standing  (or  rank  in  the  top  10%  of  their  year  and 
faculty)  will  be  eligible  for  renewals  of  $500  a year  until  graduation,  not 
exceeding  a total  of  five  payments  in  all.  Holders  of  this  scholarship  will 
not  be  precluded  from  enjoying  the  proceeds  of  other  awards,  however, 
a student  may  not  simultaneously  hold  this  scholarship  and  the  Van- 
couver Sun  Special  Scholarship  for  Carriers.  The  application  must  be 
accompanied  oy  the  Service  certificate  of  the  V ancouver  Sun. 

UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  PLUMBERS  AND  STEAMFITTERS, 
LOCAL  170,  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Two  scholarships  of  $500  each  are 
provided  annually  by  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam- 
fitters,  Local  170,  to  students  entering  first  year  at  any  public  university 
in  British  Columbia,  and  proceeding  to  a degree  in  any  field.  To  be 
eligible,  a candidate  must  be  the  son,  daughter  or  legal  dependent  of  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and 
Steamfitters,  Local  170.  Candidates  must  write  the  government 
scholarship  examinations  conducted  in  January  and  June  by  the  B.C. 
Ministry  of  Education.  Academic  standing,  as  aetermined  by  the  results 
of  these  examinations,  will  be  the  principal  basis  for  selecting  award 
recipients,  although  grades  earned  in  secondary  school  subjects  during 
the  year  may  be  considered  when  rankings  among  candidates  are  close. 
The  Union  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  an  award  if  candidates  do  not 
obtain  sufficient  high  standing  or  if  they  receive  other  major  awards. 

THE  VANCOUVER  SUN  SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  SUN 
CARRIERS  — The  Vancouver  Sun  offers  annually  a scholarship  of  $500 
to  a student  proceeding  from  Grade  12  to  the  first  year  at  The  University 
of  British  Columbia,  the  University  of  Victoria  and  Simon  Fraser 
University  or  the  British  Columbia  Institute  of  Technology.  To  be 
elirible,  an  applicant  must  have  been  a carrier  for  the  Vancouver  Sun  for 
at  least  two  consecutive  years.  An  applicant  will  be  considered  only  if  he 
obtains  an  overall  average  of  70%  based  on  his  final  secondary  school 
transcript.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the  eligible  applicant 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Selection  Committee,  is  the  most  outstanding 
in  combining  high  scholastic  attainment  with  achievement  in  one  or 
more  areas  such  as  service  to  the  school  and  community;  writing,  drama, 
fine  arts;  debating  in  public  speaking;  sports.  The  winner  of  this 
scholarship  who,  in  successive  years  of  his/her  undergraduate  courses 
maintains  first  class  standing  (or  ranks  in  the  top  10%  olhis/her  year  and 
faculty)  will  be  elipble  for  renewals  of  $500  a year  until  graduation,  not 
exceeding  a total  of  five  payments  in  all.  A holder  of  this  scholarship  will 
not  be  precluded  from  enjoying  the  proceeds  of  other  awards,  however, 
a student  may  not  simultaneously  nold  this  scholarship  and  the  Van- 
couver Sun  Scholarship  for  Sun  Carriers.  The  application  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  Service  certificate  of  the  Vancouver  Sun. 

C.  ENTRANCE  AWARDS  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  OF 
CANADA 

A.U.C.C.  AWARDS  — A number  of  entrance  awards  are  administered 
bv  the  A.s.sociation  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada.  Students  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  the  following  awards  by  virtue  of  their  parents’ 
employment  with  the  relevant  donor  companies.  All  awards  are  tenable 
for  any  recognized  full-time  degree  course  at  any  Canadian  university  or 
colle;.:'  which  is  a member  of  the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges 


of  Canada.  Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  enter  university  in  the  year 
of  competition.  The  closing  date  for  receipt  of  completed  applications  is 
June  I.  Candidates  must  have  obtained  at  least  an  average  of  70%  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  school  and  must  send  these  results 
to  the  A.U.C.C.  as  soon  as  they  are  available.  The  awards  are  as  follows: 


Value  of 

Number 

Name 

Scholarship 

Available 

Air  Canada 

1,000  Canada 

8 

U.S.A. 

1 

Other 

countries 

1 

Allied  Canada 

1,500 

up  to  3 

AMCA  International 
American  Can 

1,000 

unspecified 

— University 

2,000 

3 

— Community  College 

1,500 

3 

Amoco  Canada  Petroleum  Ltd. 

1,000 

10 

Bell  Canada 

1,000  15 

Ontario 

9 

Quebec 

Bristol-Myers  Products  Canada 
— University 

1,200 

1 

— Community  College 
Canada  Cement  Lafarge  Limited 

600 

1 

— University 

1,000 

6 

— Vocational 

6 

.Canadian  National 

600 

20 

Canadian  Occidental 
Petroleum  Limited 

750 

4 

Societe  Canadienne  de  Metaux 

750 

Plan  1-4 

Reynolds  Limitee 
Canadian  Tire 

Plan  2-2 

— University 

1,500 

1 

— Community  College 

700 

1 

Canron  Limited  (Howard  J. 

1,000 

3 

Lang) 

Cargill  Limited 

1,000 

2 

— Scholarships 

— Prizes 

500 

2 

CE  Canada 

1,200 

— University 

600 

5 

— Community  College 

1,000 

4 

Celanese  Canada  Inc. 

1,000 

8 

Chevron  Limited 

5 

Clairol  Canada 

1,000 

— University 

500 

1 

— Community  College 
Companie  Internationale 

1 

de  Papier  du  Canada 

1,000 

7 

Compagnie  Miniere  IOC 
Consoliaated-Bathurst/Domglas  Inc. 

1,000 

1,000 

4 

14 

Consumers  Class  Company  Limited 
— University 

1,500 

unlimited 

— Community  College 

600 

Continental  Corporation  Foundation 

2,000 

3 

Continental  Group 

1,000 

2 

Distilleries  Corby  Limitee 

1,500 

4 

Dominion  Dairies 

1,000 

2 

Domtar  Inc. 

1,000 

8 

Dresser  Harbison  Foundation  Inc. 

1,000 

2 

Fessenden-T  rott 

5,000 

2 

Fisher  Scientific  Co.  Limited 

1,500 

1 

Gannett  Foundation 

1,500 

1 

Genstar  Corporation 

750 

unspecified 

Gilbey  Canada  Limited 
Gulf  Canada  Limited 

500 

up  to  3 

— Scholarships 

1,500 

15 

— Prizes 
Gulf  Minerals 

500 

20 

— Scholarship 

1,500 

1 

— Prize 

500 

1 

Harry  C.  Bates- Allied  Craftsmen 
— First  Place 

600 

2 

— Second  Place 

400 

Hoechst  Canada  Inc. 

800 

7 

Holophane 

IBM 

1,000 

1 

— University 

1,800 

12 

— College 

600 

6 

Imasco  Limited 
Indusmin  Limited 

1,500 

10 

— University 

1,000 

3 

— Community  College 

400 

3 
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Ingersoll'Ruiul  Company  Limited 
Interprovincial  Pipe  Line 

1,5(M) 

unsirecified 

— Uni\ersity 

1,100 

unspecified 

— (Community  (College 

550 

Johns-Munville  Canada  Inc. 

1.000 

unsirecified 

Kraft  Inc. 

1,500 

3 

Lever  Brothers  Limited 

1,000 

3 

Levitt-Safety  Limited 
Life  Underwriters 

1.500 

2 

As.s(K'iation  of  Canada 
Metropolitan  Life 

7.50 

4 

Insurance  Company 

1,200 

5 

Mobil  Oil  Canada  Limited 

750 

up  to  4 

Motorola  Canada  Limited 

1,000 

1 

Nathan  Cummings- 

1 

Consolidated  Foods 

1,500 

2 

National  Sea  Products  Limited 

1,500 

5 

Nu-West  Group  Ltd. 

1,000 

3 

PPG  Industries  Canada  Limite<\ 

1,000 

2 

Compagnie  Miniere  Quebec  Cartier 

750 

6 

Quebec  Telephone 

1,000 

2 

Rexnord 

Richardson  Scholarship 

750 

1 

— Category  “A”  (University) 

1,000 

5 

— Category  “B"  (College) 
Scott  Paper  Limited 

500 

3 

— University- 

1,000 

2 

Sears  Limited 

1,000 

10 

Snap-On-Tools  of  Canada  Ltd. 

1,000 

1 

Sperry-Rand  Canada  Limited 

1,000 

unspecified 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway- Authority- 
State  Farm  Insurance 

1,000 

2 

Centennial  Scholarship 
Suncor  Inc. 

750 

2 

— University 

1,000 

10 

— College 

Taylor  Forge  Canada  Ltd. 

500 

— University 

750 

1 

— College 

500 

1 

Telebec  Ltee. 

1,000 

1 

Teleglobe  Canada 

1,500 

1 

Texaco  Canada  Inc. 

Tuition  and 

35 

compulsory  fees 

Le  Club  de  Traffic  de  Montreal  Inc. 

1,000 

unspecified 

Warner-Lambert  Canada  Limited 

1,000 

unspecified 

Westfair  Foods  Limited 

1,200 

1 

Westinghouse  Canada 

1,000 

6 

Weyerhaeuser  Canada  Limited 

1,000 

up  to  2 

Witco  Chemical  Canada  Limited 

1,500 

1 

Candidates  for  the  above-named 

awards  should 

write  directly  to  Mrs. 

M.  Parker,  Supervisor,  Candidate  Assessment,  A.U.C.C.,  151  Slater 
Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5N1. 

D.  ENTRANCE  AWARDS  ADMINISTERED  BY  OTHER  IN- 
STITUTIONS AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  B.C.  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  CLASSICS 
SCHOLARSHIP  — An  annual  award  of  $100  will  be  given  by  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Victoria  to  the  leading  student  in  British 
Columbia  Latin  12  who  registers  at  the  University  of  Victoria  for  a first 
year  course  in  Latin.  An  additional  $50  will  be  given  by  the  B.C. 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Classics.  Application  to  compete  should  be 
made  through  the  B.C.A.T.C.  Scholarship  Committee  on  forms 
available  from:  Mr.  E.J.  Costain,  Chairman,  B.C.A.T.C.  Scholarship 
Committee,  1320  Queensbury  Road,  Victoria,  B.C. 

COMINCO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AWARDS  — Cominco  Ltd.  offers 
awards  each  year  to  the  sons,  daughters,  or  wards  of  a person  who  is 
regularly  employed  by  Cominco,  or  of  a widow  whose  husband  died 
while  regularly  employed  by  Cominco  or  a Cominco  pensioner  or  his 
widow  to  encourage  students  of  good  scholastic  accomplishment  to 
continue  their  education  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning  beyond  high 
school  or  senior  secondary  school.  Cominco  shall  offer  each  year  two 
classifications  of  awards  to  children  of  employees  who  are  students 
enrolled  in  a high  school  or  senior  secondary  school  leaving  course, 
preparatory  to  attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  education.  Class  I 
awards,  in  the  amount  of  $500  each,  shall  be  awarded  to  all  students 
who  make  application  and  who  have  obtained  an  86%  or  better  stan- 
ding, or  corresponding  letter-grade,  in  their  high  school  leaving  course. 
Claa  II  awards,  in  the  ainount  of  $350  each,  shall  be  awarded  to  all 
students  who  make  aplication  and  who  have  obtained  an  average  in  the 
73%  to  86%  range,  or  corresponding  letter-grade,  in  their  high  school 


leaving  course.  Applicanls  lor  thes<-  awards  must  la-  planning  It)  attend 
an  accreditixl  Canadian  university  or  college  to  pursue  any  course  of 
study  which  will  lead  to  a re-cognizial  degrc-e,  or  must  la:  planning  to 
attend  a recognized  junior  or  regional  college,  or  must  la-  planning  to 
enrol  at  a recognized  provincial  institute  of  technology.  In  the  ca.s«-  of  the 
latter  institutions,  these  must  be  accredited  by  or  under  the  .su|a;rvision 
of  provincial  departments  of  education  and  where  the  course  of  study 
would  lead  to  a recognized  diploma  or  certificate.  Courses  of  study  mu.st 
be  of  at  least  two  years  duration  and  will  not  be  applicable  when  a 
student  would  be  in  receipt  of  remuneration  while  also  undertaking 
.study.  Complete  details  regarding  eligibility  as  well  as  application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from:  The  Secretary,  Scholarship  and  Fiducation 
Awards  Committee,  Cominco  Ltd.,  Trail,  B.C.  The  application  mu.st  be 
returned  no  later  than  September  15. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AWARDS  — Imperial  Oil 
Limited  offers  annually  free  tuition  and  other  compulsory  fees  to  the 
children  of  employees  and  annuitants  who  proceed  to  higher  education 
courses.  Initial  awards,  or  renewal  of  awards,  are  restricted  to  students 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  registration  for  any  un- 
dergraduate year. 

To  qualify,  a student  must  attain  an  average  mark  of  70%  or  higher  in 
the  appropriate  secondary  school  examinations  in  the  subjects  required 
for  admittance  to  the  approved  institution,  or  must  have  attained  an 
average  of  70%  or  more  in  a college  year  upon  which  application  is 
based. 

Courses  may  be  taken  at  any  Canadian  university  or  other  approved 
institution  of  higher  learning,  and  awards  are  tenable  for  a maximum  of 
four  academic  years,  or  the  equivalent,  at  the  undergraduate  or  bachelor 
degree  level.  The  four  levels  of  academic  years  are  measured  from  the 
first  year  of  entering  a post -secondary  institution. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  The 
Secretary,  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  Imperial  Oil  Limited,  111 
St.  Clair  Avenue  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5K  1 K3. 


MacMILLAN  BLOEDEL  LIMITED  SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR  DEPENDENTS  OF  EMPLOYEES  — Twelve  scholarships  of  $500 
each,  offered  by  MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited,  are  available  annually  to 
sons  and  daughters  (or  legal  dependents)  of  employees  of  the  Company 
serving  in  any  MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited  Division  in  North  America.  In 
addition  to  the  $500  scholarship  award,  sp>ecial  grants  to  equalize 
education  opportunity  may  be  made  to  students  whose  normal  residence 
is  remote  from  the  university  of  their  choice.  No  specific  application  is 
required  for  these  grants.  Because  the  majority  of  employees  work  in 
British  Columbia,  it  is  expected  that  most  will  be  awarded  in  B.C. 
However,  the  diversity  of  the  Company’s  operations  will  make  it  possible 
for  awards  to  be  made  in  other  Provinces  and  in  the  United  States.  These 
scholarships  are  open  to  students  naduating  from  secondary  school  and 
proceeding  to  studies  at  recognized  institutes  of  higher  learning.  Awards 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  ability  and  potential  leadership  as 
indicated  by  grade  achievements  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  and  participation 
in  school  activities.  Application  forms  which  must  be  submitted  by  May 
31  each  year,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Manager  or  Personnel  Super- 
visor at  each  operating  division,  or  from  the  Secretary,  Scholarship 
Committee,  MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited,  1075  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.G.  V6E  3G9. 

THE  TERRY  FOX  HUMANITARIAN  AWARDS  — In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  his  achievements,  the  Terry  Fox  Humanitarian  Award 
Program  is  intended  to  encourage  Ganadian  youth  to  seek  the  high  ideals 
represented  by  Terry  Fox  by  the  granting  of  commemorative  scholar- 
ships for  the  pursuit  of  higher  education.  The  Government  of  Canada 
has  provided  an  initial  $5  million  endowment  fund  for  this  purpose. 

The  Terry  Fox  Scholarship  is  a renewable  award,  subject  to  satisfactory- 
progress,  and  is  tenable  at  any  Canadian  university  or  college.  The  value 
of  each  award  is  $3000  annually,  for  a maximum  of  four  years  or  until  a 
first  degree  is  obtained.  For  candidates  attending  an  Vocational  in- 
stitution in  provinces  where  no  tuition  fee  is  applic^le,  the  award  value 
is  $2000. 

The  awards  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  graduating  secondary  level 
students  and  those  currently  studying  towards  a first  degree  or  diploma 
in  a Canadian  university  or  college.  Scholarship  candidates  must  be 
Canadian  citizens  or  have  applied  for  citizenship  at  the  time  of  award 
consideration.  As  many  Scholarships  will  be  granted  each  year  as  the 
number  of  creditable  candidates  who  apply,  with  the  total  number 
awarded  each  year  limited  by  the  interest  from  the  investment  of  the  $5 
million  endowment.  Candidates  must  qualify  in  the  province  or  territory- 
in  which  they  are  ordinarily  resident.  The  field  of  study  is  open  and  at 
the  discretion  of  the  successful  candidate. 
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Selection  criteria  for  recipients  will  be  based  on  demonstration  of  the 
highest  ideals  and  qualities  of  citizenship  and  humanitarian  service  while 
in  pursuit  of  excellence  in  their  academic,  amateur  sport,  fitness,  health, 
community  service  and  related  endeavours.  A Selection  Committee  will 
nominate  Reserving  candidates  to  the  corporation's  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Board  is  solely  responsible  for  the  final  determination  of  successful 
candidates.  Applications  will  be  considered  either  directly  or  through 
academic  institutions.  Recommendations  for  scholarship  assistance  made 
by  institutions  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  final  selection  process. 
The  Board  of  Directors  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any  award  before 
payment  has  been  made  where  the  candidate  has  failed  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  this  program.  The  tenure  of  the  Scholarship  is  dependent 
upon  the  maintenance  by  the  student  of  a standard  of  work  and  conduct 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  justifies  the  Scholarship. 
For  further  information  or  scholarship  application  forms,  please  con- 
tact: Terry  Fox  Humanitarian  Award  Program,  711-151  Sparks  Street, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E3.  Deadline  for  submission  of  application  is 
February  15,  1984. 

TRANS-MOUNTAIN  OIL  PIPELINE  CO.  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
AWARDS  — Up  to  five  Higher  Education  Awards  will  be  offered  an- 
nually by  the  Trans-Mountain  Oil  Pipeline  Company  to  sons,  daughters 
and  legal  wards  of  regular  employees  and  annuitants,  deceased  em- 
ployees, and  deceased  annuitants.  To  be  eligible  a student  must  attain  a 
minimum  standing  of  70%  in  the  appropriate  secondary  examination  in 
the  subjects  required  for  admittance  to  approved  institutions.  Each 
award  is  tenable  for  a maximum  of  four  academic  years.  Selection  of 
winners  will  be  made  by  The  University  of  British  Columbia  from 
applicants  who  are  entering  a full  program  of  studies  at  the  University  of 
Victoria,  The  University  of  British  Columbia,  Simon  Fraser  University, 
or  the  British  Columbia  Institute  of  Technology.  The  value  of  award 
payments  shall  equal  the  tuition  and  other  compulsory  fees  for  the 
academic  year.  No  portion  of  an  eligible  fee  which  is  paid  by  a govern- 
ment shall  be  included  in  the  amount  paid  as  awards  by  the  company. 
Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Division  Offices  or  the  Personnel  Dept,  and  forwarded  to:  The  Trans- 
Mountain  Higher  Education  Awards  Committee,  c/o  The  Royal  Trust 
Company,  P.O.  Box  2031,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6B  3R7.  Applications 
must  be  submitted  by  August  31 . 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  SCIENCE  FAIR  AWARD  — The 
President  of  the  University  will  award  $150  to  the  winner  of  the  Senior 
Division  of  the  Greater  Victoria  Regional  Science  Fair.  The  award  is 
tenable  only  when  and  if  the  winner  registers  in  a full  program  of  studies 
at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

VICTORIA  MECHANICAL  TRADE  PROMOTION  FUND 
SCHOLARSHIP  — Provides  a scholarship  of  three  hundred  dollars 
($300)  each  year,  based  on  academic  standing  only  with  no  reference  to 
financial  status  or  income.  The  award  is  open  to  students  entering  first 
year  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Applicants  must  be  sons,  daughters  or 
legal  dependents  of  members  of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and 
Steamfitters,  Local  324,  who  are  employed  by  firms  who  are  con- 
tributors to  the  Victoria  Mechanical  Trade  Promotion  Funds  as  provided 
in  the  Collective  Agreement.  Applicants  may  also  be  sons,  daughters  or 
legal  dependents  of  employers  who  employ  members  of  the  United 
Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters,  Local  324  and  who  are 
contributors  to  the  Victoria  Mechanical  Trade  Promotion  Fund.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  E.M.  McCaffery,  Secretary 
Manager,  B.C.  Branch,  Canadian  Plumbing  and  Mechanical  Con- 
tractors Association,  1128  West  Georgia  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6E 
3H9.  Applications  must  be  submitted  by  June  30. 

VICTORIA  WOMEN'S  CANADIAN  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIPS  — (1) 
One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  to  the  female  student 
attending  a public  high  school  in  Greater  Victoria  School  District  (No. 


61)  who  makes  the  highest  standing  in  the  B.C.  Government  Scholarship 
Examinations,  and  registering  for  a full  year  course  in  the  University  of 
Victoria  or  The  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  following  Sep- 
tember. (2)  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  to  the  male 
student  in  Greater  Victoria  School  District  making  the  highest  standing 
in  the  same  examinations  and  under  the  same  conditions.  Should  the 
student,  in  either  case,  be  awarded  a scholarship  from  any  other  source, 
the  Club  Scholarshjip  shall  then  revert  to  the  student  having  the  next 
highest  standing.  Correspondence  concerning  this  award  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  School  District  61 . 


THE  ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  REGIMENT  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS— Two  scholarships  of  $250  each,  the  gift  of  the  Royal 
Westminster  Regiment  Association,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  worthy 
and  deserving  students  who  are  continuing  their  formal  education 
beyond  secondary  school  in  recognized  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
any  place  within  Canada  or  outside  Canada.  To  be  elirible,  applicants 
must  be  direct  descendents,  male  or  female,  of  a member  of  the  Royal 
Westminster  Regiment  Association,  or  a member  of  the  Royal  West- 
minster Regiment  CA  (M)  or  one  of  those  battalions  which  the  Royal 
Westminster  Regiment  perpetuates,  i.e.,  the  47th,  104th,  or  131st.  The 
scholarships  are  also  open  to  applicants  who  are  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication serving  members  of  the  Royal  Westminster  Regiment.  The 
applicants  may  be  in  their  final  year  of  secondary  school  or  any  year  of 
post-secondary  study,  and  may  be  resident  in  any  place  within  Canada 
or  outside  Canada.  The  basis  of  the  award  will  be  academic  standing  in 
previous  studies  and  need  of  financial  assistance.  The  Application  for 
Scholarship  Form  is  obtainable  from  the  Scholarship  Committee,  The 
Royal  Westminster  Regiment  Association,  Box  854,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.  The  cut-off  date  for  applications  is  July  31 . 


THE  HON.  W.C.  WOODWARD  UNIVERSITY  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS— These  scholarships,  each  of  $600  per  year,  and 
renewable  annually  in  the  same  amount  at  the  beginning  of  each  un- 
dergraduate year  (up  to  a maximum  of  five  payments  in  all),  are  offered 
in  competition  to  sons,  daughters,  and  legal  dependents  of  regular  full- 
time staff,  or  retired  staff  (retired  on  Store  pension),  and  of  deceased  staff 
(who  died  while  a Woodward's  regular  full-time  staff  member).  Three 
of  these  scholarships  are  available  for  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  University  of  Calgary,  or  The  University  of  Lethbridge,  and 
four  are  available  for  attendance  at  The  University  of  British  Columbia, 
The  University  of  Victoria,  or  Simon  Fraser  University.  They  are  open  to 
applicants,  beginning  University  attendance  for  the  first  time,  and 
entering  from  Grade  XII  or  XIII  of  secondary  school  (or  any  other  source 
provided  they  are  qualified  for  admission).  Alberta  candidates  must 
write  the  Government  Scholarship  Examinations  conducted  by  the 
Provincial  Ministry  of  Education.  Awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
(a)  academic  standing,  (b)  activity  and  interest  in  youth  programs, 
organizations  and  athletics  within  school  and  community,  and  (c) 
personal  qualities,  character  and  demonstration,  during  attendance  at 
school,  of  citizenship,  leadership,  and  service.  Annual  renewals  are 
subject  to  maintenance  of  satisfactory  academic  standing,  progress,  and 
conduct.  Application  forms  are  available  from  the  Personnel  Offices  of 
all  Woodward’s  Stores  from  February  1st  onwards  and  must  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  Woodward’s  by  July  15th.  Applicants  must  in- 
clude the  official  transcript  of  their  Secondary  School  record.  If  the 
transcript  is  not  available  bv  July  15th,  it  must  be  forwarded  by  the 
student  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after  July  15th,  directly  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Students  Awards  Office,  Tne  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  by  the  Alberta  applicants,  or  to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Faculty 
Committee  on  Prizes,  Scholarships  and  Bursaries,  The  University  of 
British  Columbia,  Vancouver  V6T  1 W5,  by  the  B.C.  applicants. 


SECTION  2 


GOVERNMENT  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AWARDS 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CULTURAL  FUND  AWARDS  - Students 
planning  to  attend  recognized  institutions  in  the  cultural  field  should 
apply  directly  to  the  Scholarship  Officer,  British  Columbia  Cultural 
Fund,  Cultural  Service  Branch,  Ministry  of  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Government  Services,  Parliament  Buildings,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Assistance  is  available  for  the  following  disciplines  and  related  arts: 
theatre  (acting,  directing,  technical),  music  (performance,  com- 
position), visual  arts  and  crafts,  dance  (performance,  choreography), 
creative  writing,  mu.seological  and  conservation  studies,  arts  ad- 
ministration. 

Areas  not  recognized  include:  language  .study,  fashion  design,  interior 


design,  architecture,  fine  arts  education  or  health  programs,  commercial 
film-making,  history  of  the  arts,  and  general  art  appreciation. 

Winter  Study  Awards 

Arts  Bursaries  for  Pre-Career  Study  up  to  $500  (for  full-time  winter 
studies). 

Arts  Awards  for  Advanced  Study  up  to  $2000  (for  full-time  winter 
studies). 

Assists  study  (mainly  tuition)  costs  of  outstanding  and  talented  B.C. 
students  pursuing  serious  training.  Awards  are  paid,  generally,  to 
recognized  and  advanced  .schools,  on  behalf  of  the  student. 

Terms: 

Arts  Bursaries: 

Tenable  for  a maximum  of  4 years  of  full-time  study,  up  to  and  in- 
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eluding  2nd  year  of  a university  or  community  college  program; 

I’reference  is  given  to  students  attending  fine  arts  scfuxils,  colleges, 
universities  and  academies  in  British  Columbia  or  other  Canaaian 
provinces. 

Arts  Awards; 

Tenable  for  a maximum  of  4 years  of  full-time  study  for  course 
work/programs  after  completion  of  2nd  year  at  university  undergraduate 
or  full-time  post-graduate  degree,  or  professional  diploma  programs; 

At  recognizeef  post-secondary  institutions  or  academies  without 
restriction  of  country/location. 

Student  must  be  majoring  in  a program  and  should  be  of  first  class 
ability  and  standing  in  all  course  work. 

A portfolio  of  performance  cassette  tape  must  be  submitted  with  the 
application. 

General  Information: 

Applications  are  received  once  a year  on  or  before  June  30  for 
assistance  in  the  following  winter  study  season  (September-June). 

Three  letters  of  reference  (submitted  on  forms  provided  with  ap- 
plication form)  are  required  commenting  on  the  applicant’s  talents, 
ability,  potential,  character  or  financial  ne^. 

A letter  of  acceptance  from  the  institution  the  student  will  be  at- 
tending, together  with  certification  of  fees. 

A recent  statement  of  academic  grades  to  be  provided  by  the  student. 
Information  regarding  all  other  scholarship  assistance  must  be 
provided  each  year  the  student  holds  a scholarship. 

All  supporting  documentation  to  the  application  form  must  be 
received  in  the  CSB  offices  by  July  15.  If,  for  some  reason,  a document 
cannot  be  provided  by  that  date,  a letter  outlining  circumstances  must 
accompany  the  application  form. 

Cultural  Funa  support  in  any  given  year  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
guarantee  of  similar  support  the  year  following.  Each  year’s  application 
form  is  considered  on  its  merits. 

Recipients  of  tuition  awards  must  advise  the  Scholarship  Officer,  in 
writing,  of  changes  in  their  study  intentions,  place  of  study,  etc. 

Awards  are  not  retroactive  or  applicable  to  past  studies. 

PREMIER’S  ATHLETIC  AWARDS 

The  highest  athletic  award  granted  by  the  Provincial  Government,  the 
Premier’s  Athletic  Award  is  designed  to  encourage  world  class  athletes  to 
train  and  compete  in  British  Columbia.  Applicants  must  complete  an 
application  form  and  submit  it  along  with  a personal  letter  of  ap- 
plication which  outlines  the  applicant’s  projected  training  and  com- 
petitions in  the  next  year.  Application  forms  are  available  from  the 
appropriate  Provincial  Sport  Governing  Body  at  1200  Hornby  Street, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  V6Z  2E2,  telephone  687-3333. 

ELIGIBILITY: 

British  Columbia  athletes  who  train  and  compete  in  B.C.  for  a 
minimum  of  six  months,  who  are  ranked  in  the  top  eight  in  the  world 
in  an  Olympic  event  or  who  are  members  of  a Canadian  team  ranked 
in  the  top  four  in  an  Olympic  sport  and  who  have  been  resident  in 
British  Columbia  for  one  year. 

VALUE: 

$2,500 

NUMBER  OF  AWARDS; 

Depends  on  number  of  eligible  athletes 
SELECTION; 

Applications  are  reviewed  by  a Selection  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Minister  responsible  for  the  sport. 

UNIVERSITY  SPORTS  AWARD  PROGRAM 

The  Ministry  of  Universities,  Science  and  Communications  funds  the 
University  Sports  Award  Program.  Athletes  participating  in  the 
following  varsity  sports  may  be  eligible;  basketball  (men  and  women), 
cross-country  (men  and  women),  diving  (men  and  women),  field  hockey 
(women),  football  (men),  golf  (men),  gymnastics  (men  and  women),  ice 
hockey  (men),  rowing  (men  and  women),  rugby  (men),  skiing  (men  and 
women)  soccer  (men),  swimming  (men  and  women),  track  and  field 
(men  and  women),  volleyball  (men  and  women)  and  wrestling  (men). 

"The  head  of  the  athletic  department  is  the  individual  who  candidates 
should  contact  regarding  eliribility  within  the  University  Sports  Award 
Program.  Eligible  varsity  athletes  will  be  awarded  $1,000  each. 

NANCY  GREENE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Twenty-six  Nancy  Greene  Scholarships,  valued  at  $1,000  each  will  be 
awarded  in  1984  to  those  British  Columbia  students  who  best  combine 
the  qualifications  set  out  hereunder.  Students  currently  registered  in  a 
»nior  s^onda^  school  (including  independent  and  private  schools)  in 
British  Columbia  who  plan  to  pursue  an  educational  program  at  any 
designated  post-secondary  educational  institution  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  are  eligible  to  apply.  Applicants  must  show  evidence 


1 . athletic  ability  and  iierforniance 

2.  scholastic  achievement  and  goals  (a  minimum  of  C -i  is  man- 
datory in  order  for  the  application  to  be  considered) 

3.  leadership  and  character  and 

4.  school  and  community  participation  and  citizenshii). 

Applicants  are  reijuested  to  complete  the  application  form  and  submit  it 
along  with  a personal  letter  of  application,  to  tbe  principal  of  his  or  her 
secondary  school.  The  letter  of  application  must  outline  schola.stic  and 
athletic  achievements  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  only,  educational  goals,  and 
school  and  community  activities  in  which  the  applicant  has  participated. 
It  should  be  typewritten  or  written  in  black  ink  on  8‘/2xll  inch  paper 
and  should  be  limited  to  no  more  than  three  pages.  The  principal’s  office 
is  required  to  mail: 

1.  the  student’s  application  form 

2.  the  student’s  personal  letter  of  apiilication 

3.  the  principal’s  own  confidential  supporting  letter  certifying  the 
student’s  participation  in  school  and  community  activities.  Doth 
athletic  and  non-athletic;  and 

4.  a copy  of  the  student’s  completed  “Recommendation  for  Early 
Processing’’  form 

Applications  will  be  reviewed  by  a Selection  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Physical  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sports  Fund.  Up  to  five  athletes  for 
this  scholarship  may  be  recommended  by  the  Committee  to  receive  the 
Premier’s  Athletic  Award.  The  scholarships  will  be  made  available  to 
successful  applicants  after  proof  he,  or  she,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
institution  concerned  and  has  registered,  provided  they  are  not  in  receipt 
of  a similar  or  other  major  award  of  more  than  $1,0.50. 

All  applications  and  supporting  letters  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  May  1,  1984  and  are  to  be  addressed  to: 

Nancy  Greene  Scholarships, 

Physical  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sports  Fund, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Victoria,  B.C., 

V8V  1X4 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CENTENNIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 

To  commemorate  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  to  British 
Columbia  in  May  of  1971,  during  the  Centennial  celebrations,  the 
Government  of  the  Province  established  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II  British 
Columbia  Centennial  Scholarship. 

The  scholarship  is  administered  by  the  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  Province. 
An  advisory  Committee  evaluates  candidates  for  the  scholarship  and 
advises  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Government  Services  of 
its  recommendations.  The  Advisory  Committee  consists  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Ministry  of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Government  Services, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  each  of  the  three  public  universities  of  the 
Province. 

Number  and  value  of  scholarships  — One  major  scholarship  is 
available  each  year  for  study,  commencing  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The 
scholarship  has  a total  value  of  $20,000.  Normally  the  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  each  year  for  two  successive  years  of 
study,  but  the  committee  may,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  award  the 
full  sum  of  $20,000  for  one  year  of  study.  In  exceptional  cases  in  which 
the  scholarship  winner  finds  it  necessary  to  undertake  a third  year  of 
post-graduate  study  to  complete  his  training,  he  may  apply  during  the 
second  year  of  such  studies  for  an  additions  scholarship  of  $10,000.  In 
addition  to  the  major  scholarship,  two  minor  scholarships  of  $4,Ci00  each 
are  available  for  the  two  top  runners-up  to  the  major  winner  each  year. 

Eligibility  and  tenability  — The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  each  year 
on  a competitive  basis  to  a graduate  of  Simon  Fraser  University,  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  or  the  University  of  Victoria: 

(a)  who  is  a graduate  of  or  graduates  from  a public  university  of 
British  Columbia  having  attended  that  or  another  British 
Columbia  public  university  for  a minimum  of  two  years; 

(b)  whose  domicile  or  ordinary  residence  is  in  the  Province; 

(c)  who  is  a Canadian  citizen; 

(d)  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  is  a person  of 
unusual  worth  and  promise  and  qualifies  under  the  regulations; 
and 

(e)  who  proposes  to  conduct  the  studies  for  which  the  scholarship  is 
awarded  at  an  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Basis  of  selection  — The  Advisory  Committee  will  make  its  recom- 
mendations on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement,  demonstrated  ap- 
titudes, personal  qualities  and  character,  interest  and  participation  in 
university  and  community  affairs,  and  proposed  programs  of  study. 
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Successful  candidates  — A successful  candidate  shall: 

(a)  follow  the  proposed  program  of  study  outlined  in  his  application. 
If  a candidate  wishes  to  follow  an  alternative  program  of  studies 
he  shall  apply  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  approval  of  that 
program; 

(b)  obtain  admission  to  an  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom 
equivalent  to  a faculty  of  graduate  studies  at  a Canadian 
university; 

(c)  maintain  a satisfactory  standing  as  required  by  the  institution  he 
is  attending;  and 

(d)  submit  a progress  report,  including  any  final  grades  that  are 
available  every  six  months  for  the  duration  of  the  period  of  his 
studies. 

Payment  of  scholarships  — The  major  scholarship  shall  be  paid  in 
four  or  six  equal  sums,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  each  September  and 
January  from  the  commencement  of  studies.  The  minor  scholarships 
shall  be  paid  in  two  equal  sums,  one  at  the  commencement  of  each 
academic  year  of  studies. 

Submission  of  application  — All  enquiries,  applications  and 
documents  pertaining  to  this  Scholarship  must  be  forwarded  directly  to; 

The  Chief  of  Protocol, 

Ministry  of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Government  Services, 
Parliament  Buildings, 

Victoria,  B.C.,  V8V  1X4 
(Area  code  604  387-4376) 


Applications  must  be  forwarded  postmarked  not  later  than  January  15  in 
the  year  for  which  the  scholarship  is  being  offered.  Documents  and 
applications  which  cannot  be  returned,  become  the  property  of  the 
Acwisory  Committee. 


Documents  to  be  submitted  — 

1.  Each  applicant  must  arrange  for  official  transcripts  of  his  post- 
secondary academic  record  to  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  Chief  of 
Protocol  from  the  registrars  of  the  institutions  concerned. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  arrange  for  at  least  three  letters  of  referent 
which  must  be  forwarded  directly  from  the  persons  writing 

least  two  of  the  letters  of  reference  must  be  from  persons  who  have 
taught  the  applicant  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

3.  Each  applicant  must  complete  the  enclosed  application  form  and 
forward  it,  along  with  a letter  which  includes 

(a)  his  interest  and  participation  in  college  and  community  affairs; 

(b)  his  special  achievements  and  hobbies; 

(c)  his  proposed  programme  of  studies,  including  the  name  of  the 
institution  he  wilfbe  attending; 

(d)  his  future  career  plans;  and 

(e)  any  further  information  which  he  feels  is  relevant  to  the  ap- 
plication. 


SECTION  3 


UNDERGRADUATE  AWARDS  FOR  WHICH 
NO  APPLICATION  IS  NECESSARY 

The  awards  listed  in  this  section  are  open  only  to  students  who  attend 
the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  regular  Winter  Session  specified  in  this 
calendar.  They  are  awarded  automatically  on  the  basis  of  merit  or  on 
nomination  by  departments  and  applications  from  students  are  not 
required.  Except  where  terms  and  conditions  of  an  award  specifically 
state  otherwise,  award  winners  must  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria 
in  the  next  regular  session  and  must  enrol  in  a full  program. 

For  Heads  of  the  Graduating  Classes 

THE  GOVERNOR  GENERAL’S  MEDAL  — The  Governor  General’s 
Medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  candidate  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  registered  for  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree,  who  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  graduating  class  on  the  basis  of  the  graduating  average. 

DR.  MAXWELL  A.  CAMERON  MEMORIAL  MEDALS  AND 
PRIZES  — The  British  Columbia  Teachers’  Federation  annually  offers  a 
silver  medal  and  a prize  to  the  student  completing  the  final  year  of  the 
B.Ed.  degree  (secondary  program),  who  achieves  tne  highest  standing  in 
general  proficiency  with  a first-class  standing  in  practice  teaching.  A 
similar  award  is  made  to  a student  in  the  B.Ed.  elementaiy  program. 
Selection  of  the  students  is  left  to  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Victoria. 

THE  LAW  SOCIETY  GOLD  MEDAL  AND  PRIZE  — A gold  medal, 
presented  by  the  Law  Society  of  British  Columbia,  will  be  awarded  to 
the  student  obtaining  the  highest  aggregate  marks  in  the  three  years  of 
study  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.  In  addition,  the  Society  will  pay  the 
student’s  Call  and  Aamission  Fee. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  lUBILEE  MEDAL  - This  medal 
is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  remstered 
for  the  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  Degree,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Graduating 
Class  on  the  basis  of  the  graduating  average  in  the  degree  category  which 
does  not  include  the  winner  of  the  Governor  General’s  Medal.  The 
award  was  established  by  the  1978  Graduating  Class  in  recognition  of 
the  University’s  Jubilee  Year. 

VICTORIA  MEDAL  — A silver  medal  presented  by  Professor  S.W. 
Jackman  in  memory  of  Edward  Tatton  Anfield  will  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  candidate  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  reristered  for  a B.A., 
B.F.A.  or  B.Mus.  degree,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  graduating  class 
on  the  basis  of  the  graduating  average. 

Undergraduate  Awards  — General 

• THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  1958  CENTENNIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
— One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  to  be  awarded  annually 
to  a student  who  has  completed  at  least  one  year  at  the  University  of 
Victoria  and  who  is  continuing  University  studies  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia.  The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
achievement  and  effective  participation  in  campus  activities. 


• MARY  HANNAH  COOPER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  — An  annual 
award  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  will  be  made  to  a worthy  and 
deserving  student.  The  selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards. 

• MATTHEW  COWAN  ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Three  hundred 
dollars  ($300)  awarded  annually  to  a promising  student  with  high 
academic  standing.  The  winner  must  continue  at  the  University  of 
Victoria. 

PERCY  H.  ELLIOTT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  ($130)  awarded  to  a student  of  outstanding  merit  and 
promise  in  one  specific  field  of  study,  who  has  also  a high  general 
academic  standing  and  qualities  of  character  indicating  worthiness  to 
hold  the  scholarship.  The  scholarship  is  awarded,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Awards,  to  a student  in  the  first  or 
second  year,  proceeding  immediately  towards  a degree. 

• THE  ROBERT  S.  EVANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Nine 
scholarships  of  seven  hundred  dollars  ($700)  will  be  awarded  annually  to 
academically  outstanding  students  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies 
at  the  University  of  Victoria,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  scholarship  to  a student  in  each  of  the  Programs:  Child  Care, 
Nursing,  and  Social  Work,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  respective 
Directors; 

(b)  One  scholarship  to  a student  who  has  completed  Year  II  in  an 
Astronomy  program; 

(c)  Five  scholarships  for  award  within  the  student  body  at  large. 

If  no  suitable  candidates  can  be  found  in  categories  (a)  or  (b),  additional 
awards  can  be  made  in  category  (c). 

• THE  FRANK  AND  MARGARET  GIBBS  SCHOLARSHIPS  — 
Scholarship  of  up  to  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  each  will  be  awarded 
in  Arts,  Science,  Fine  Arts  and  Education,  on  the  basis  of  distinction  in 
scholarship.  Award  winners  must  continue  academic  work  at  an  ap- 
proved university. 

KIWANIS  SCHOLARSHIP  — Four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  awarded  to 
a student  completing  the  first  year  and  entering  the  second  year  at 
University  of  Victoria.  Selection  of  the  recipient  to  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  in  conference  with  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Victoria. 

• THE  HAZEL  T.  KNOX  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  awarded  annually  to  a deserving  and  promising 
student  in  an  honours  program  and  continuing  into  the  third  or  fourth 
year  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  If  funds  permit,  additional  awards  of 
a similar  nature  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 

THE  PRATT-SHORT  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  a student  with  broad  interests 
completing  second  year. 

• Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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TUF.  I’HKSIPFNTS  SCMOI  AHSIUI’S  — A mirnlxT  of  scholarships  will 
1h'  awarilwl  annuallv  by  the  Senate  C^onmiittee  on  Awards.  The  awards 
will  Ik-  made  in  Arts  and  Science,  Fine  Arts,  Human  and  Social 
Development  and  Education  on  the  basis  of  scholarship.  Awards  of  five 
himdretl  ($,5(K))  will  Ih‘  made  up  to  approximately  the  top  1 '/i  % of  full- 
time students  (15  units)  in  each  of  the  named  faculties  unless  the  students 
hold  named  awards  equal  to  or  greater  in  value  than  $500.  Awards  of 
four  hundretl  ($4tX))  will  be  made  to  approximately  the  next  1 '/t  % of 
full-time  .students  (15  units)  in  each  of  tne  named  faculties  unless  the 
students  hold  named  awards  ecjual  to  or  greater  in  value  than  $400. 
Award  winners  must  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  next 
winter  session  in  a full  program  in  order  to  retain  the  award.  Two  of 
these  awards  are  provided  from  the  Colonel  Roland  O.  Bull  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  PART-TIME  UN- 
DERGRADUATE STUDENTS  — A number  of  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  annually  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  to  students 
registered  in  either  Winter  Session  or  the  Summer  Studies  period  whose 
course  load  is  between  6.0  and  14.9  units.  The  awards  will  be  made  in 
Arts  and  Science,  Education,  Fine  Arts,  and  Human  and  Social 
Development  on  the  basis  of  scholarship.  Awards  of  $30  jrer  unit  of 
credit  work  completed  in  a session  or  study  period  will  be  made  to  ap- 
proximately the  top  1 Vt  % of  students  in  each  of  the  named  faculties  in 
each  session  or  study  period  and  awards  of  $20  per  unit  of  credit  work 
completed  in  a session  or  period  will  be  made  to  approximately  the  next 
1 Vi  % of  students  in  each  of  the  named  faculties  in  each  session  study 
period.  Award  winners  must  return  to  the  University  for  further  un- 
dergraduate credit  work  within  twelve  months  of  the  date  on  the  Notice 
of  Award.  The  award  funds  will  be  applied  towards  students’  tuition  fees 
during  this  period.  Any  excess  balance  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  month 
period  will  revert  to  the  Part-time  Student  Scholarship  Fund. 

• THE  EDWARD  J.  SAVANNAH  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($450),  subscribed  by  his  friends  and 
former  students,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  students  proceeding  to  third 
year  science  at  the  University  of  Victoria  or  elsewhere. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  ASSOCIATION  OF  VICTORIA 
SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  to  be  awarded 
to  a worthy  and  promising  student  who  is  returning  to  the  University  of 
Victoria  in  the  following  year. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  REVUE  AWARDS  — Three 
awards  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  each  are  made  annually  to  students 
who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  performances  of  large 
on-campus  productions  such  as  those  associated  with  the  UVic  Revue 
and  the  Music  Theatre  Workshop.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Department  of  Theatre  and  the  Department  of  Art  and  Music. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  FACULTY  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS  — Two  scholarships,  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500) 
each,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  further  the  education  of  students  of 
good  academic  standing. 

UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  S CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP  - Four  hundred 
dollars  ($400)  awarded  to  the  woman  student  taking  the  highest  standing 
in  her  first  year  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  continuing  her  course  in  the 
second  year  at  the  University  of  Victoria  or  at  any  other  university, 
provided  the  course  desired  is  not  available  at  this  University.  When  a 
student  wishes  to  attend  a university  outside  Canada,  the  reasons  for 
such  attendance  should  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  of  the  University 
Women’s  Club  for  approval. 

THE  VICTORIA  COUNCIL,  UNITED  COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELLERS  OF  AMERICA  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred 
dollars  ($200)  awarded  annually  to  the  leading  student  of  the 
Humanities  in  the  second  year.  The  winner  must  continue  university 
studies. 

‘ THE  R.T.  WALLACE  COMMEMORATIVE  SCHOLARSHIP  — 
Five  scholarships  of  $1,400  each  are  awarded  annually  to  outstanding 
students  entering  one  of  the  final  two  years  of  undergraduate  studies  of 
the  faculties  of  Education,  Fine  Arts  and  Human  and  Social  Develop- 
ment; two  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  - one  to  a student  enrolled  in  a B.A.  program  and  one  to  a 
student  enrolled  in  a B, Sc.  program. 

WESTAD  SCHOLARSHIP  — This  scholarship  of  five  hundred 
dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  annually  to  a deserving  student  completing 
first  or  second  year  and  continuing  University  studies. 

THE  WOODWARD  STORES,  LIMITED,  SCHOLARSHIP  - Two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  to  be  awarded  annually  to  an  out- 
standing student  completing  first  or  second  year  and  continuine 
University  studies. 


■PHE  WOODS  TRUST  SCHOLARSHIPS  Awarded  annually  to 
promising  students  at  the  University  of  Victoria  who  intended  to  pursue 
studies  as  undergraduates  at  the  university  or  as  post-graduate  students 
at  other  universities  or  educational  institutions  or  at  any  indu.strial  or 
commercial  concern  engaged  in  the  field  of  electrical  enginwjring  or  in 
any  allied  field  in  the  physical  sciences.  The  scholarships  are  valued  at 
four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  each. 

Undergraduate  Awards  Listed  by  Course  or  Area  of  Study 
Anthropology 

THE  GRAND  POST  OF  THE  NATIVE  SONS  OF  B.C.  — BRUCE 
McKELVIE  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250) 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  a third-year  Anthropology  student  with  the 
highest  standing  in  a course  relating  to  Anthropology  in  B.C.  The 
student  must  be  a Canadian  citizen  and  must  return  to  the  University  of 
Victoria  in  the  next  regular  session. 

• THE  PETT  AWARD  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY  — A scholarship  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($525)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
student  who  is  a Canadian  citizen  and  who  has  successfully  completed  at 
least  one  course  in  Archaeolo^  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  in  order  to 
assist  the  recipient  to  do  field  or  laboratory  work  in  British  Columbia 
archaeology.  The  selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  senior  instructor  in  Ar- 
chaeology in  the  Department  of  Anthropolog)’. 

Astronomy 

• THE  ROBERT  S,  EVANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Nine 
scholarships  of  seven  hundred  dollars  ($7(X))  will  be  awarded  annually  to 
academically  outstanding  students  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies 
at  the  University  of  Victoria  as  follows: 

(a)  One  scholarship  to  a student  in  each  of  the  Programs:  Child  Care, 
Nursing,  and  Social  Work,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
respective  Directors; 

(b)  One  scholarship  to  a student  who  has  completed  Year  III  in  an 
Astronomy  program; 

(c)  Five  scholarships  for  award  within  the  student  body  at  large. 

If  no  suitable  candidates  can  be  found  in  categories  (a)  or  (b),  additional 
awards  can  be  made  in  category  (c). 

THE  VICTORIA  CENTRE  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  CANADA  BOOK  PRIZE  - A book  prize  up  to  the  value 
of  $30,  selected  by  the  recipient,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student 
graduating  with  an  Honours  B.Sc,  in  Astronomy,  with  the  highest 
graduating  average,  provided  that  this  is  at  least  a first  class  average. 
The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  appropriate  faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

Biochemistry  and  Microbiology 

THE  TERRY  FOX  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award  of  $750  is  made 
annually  by  the  Victoria  Real  Estate  Board  to  an  outstanding  student 
who  is  in  the  third  year  of  a program  in  Biochemistry  and  Microbiology 
and  who  has  indicated  an  interest  in  the  area  of  cancer  research. 
Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  and  Microbiology. 

THE  MOLSON  COMPANIES  SCHOLARSHIPS  — A scholarship  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  one  in  each  of  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biochemistry/Microbiologv',  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  an  outstanding  student  completing  year' three  in  a major  or 
honours  program.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  the  business  or  scientific  aspects  of  the  brewing 
industry.  Selection  of  each  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department  in- 
volved. 

Biology 

THE  CLIFORD  J.  BATE  SCHOLARSHIP  - Four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($450)  awarded  annually  to  a third  year  student  in  Botany  on  the 
basis  of  academic  attainment.  The  award  is  to  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Biology. 

• THE  CHAPMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  scholarships 
of  $700  each  will  be  awarded  annually,  one  to  a student  who  has 
completed  third-year  Biolow,  on  the  Ecology  Program,  and  one  to  a 
student  who  has  completed  third-year  Geography,  on  the  Resources  and 
Physical  Prowam.  A book  on  ecology  and  conservation,  selected  by  the 
appropriate  department,  will  be  part  of  the  award.  These  scholarships 
are  given  in  memory  of  John  Chapman  and  his  daughter  Barbara  who 
were  well-known  conservationists.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  appropriate 
departments. 

Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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B C HYDRO  SCHOLARSHIPS  — B.C.  Hydro  is  establishing  five 
scholarships  of  $500  each  to  encourage  the  development  of  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  subjects  related  to  environmental  impact  assessment 
work  within  the  context  of  the  British  Columbia  environment.  The 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  outstanding  students  entering  year 
3 or  4 of  the  following  programs;  Biology-  (1  award).  Geography  (1 
award)  and  Environmental  Studies  (3  awards).  The  Geography  recipient 
must  be  specializing  in  Techniques  and  Methods  and/or  Resources  and 
Physical  courses;  the  Environmental  Studies  recipients  must  be 
specializing  in  the  Natural  Resource  Management  and/or  Conceptual 
options.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Departments  and 
Program  involved. 

• FREEMAN  F.  KING  SCHOLARSHIP  — Six  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($650)  awarded  to  a student  entering  third  or  fourth  year, 
preferably  the  latter,  and  preparing  for  a career  in  natural  history, 
considered  in  a broad  demonstrated  interest  in  field  studies,  especially  in 
terrestrial  biology-.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  from  candidates  recommended  by  Biology  Depart- 
ment staff  members. 

• THE  MELBURN-BRENTON  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($550)  is  made  annually  to  a student,  with  high 
standing,  whose  special  interest  is  cryptogamic  botany.  Selection  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  (or  the  Graduate  Studies 
Awards  Committee,  if  appropriate)  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Biology. 

• B.W.  PEARSE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Four  scholarships  of 
four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  each  will  be  awarded  to  the  top  year  student 
enrolled  in  an  honours  course  in  Biology-,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  and 
Physics. 

SEASPAN  INTERNATIONAL  LTD.  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  the  student  leading  courses 
numbered  200  in  any  two  of  the  following  departments:  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geography,  Mathematics,  Physics.  The  winner  must  con- 
tinue his  academic  work  at  an  approved  university. 

• THE  THETIS  PARK  NATURE  SANCTUARY  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  is  made 
annually  to  an  undergraduate  student,  with  high  standing,  whose  main 
interest  is  plant  taxonomy.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Biology-. 

VICTORIA  CENTRAL  LIONS  CLUB  — DR.  G.C.  CARL  AWARD 
— One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  the  top 
first  year  student  in  the  Department  of  Biology  who  is  continuing  similar 
studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

THE  VICTORIA  MEN’S  GARDEN  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP  — Three 
hundred  ($300)  awarded  annually  to  a third  year  student  in  Botany  on 
the  basis  of  academic  attainment.  The  award  is  to  be  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Biology. 

VICTORIA  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY  SCHOLARSHIP  — Four 
hundred  dollars  ($400)  awarded  to  the  most  deserving  student  com- 
pleting first  or  second  year,  specializing  in  Biology,  and  having  a 
demonstrated  interest  in  natural  history. 

Chemistry 

THE  MOLSON  COMPANIES  SCHOLARSHIPS  — A scholarship  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  one  in  each  of  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biochemistry/Microbiology,  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  an  outstanding  student  completing  year  three  in  a major  or 
honours  program.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  the  business  or  scientific  aspects  of  the  brewing 
industry.  Selection  of  each  recipient  will  be  made  bv  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department  in- 
volved. 

• B.W.  PEARSE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Four  scholarships  of 
four  hundred  ($400)  awarded  to  the  top  year  student  enrolled  in  an 
honourscour.se  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

• THE  lOHN  F.  REEVES  MEMORIAL  AWARD  — The  award  of 
$375  will  be  offered  annually  to  the  student  in  the  Chemistry-  Co-op 
Program  who,  during  his  work  term,  is  judged  to  have  made  the  most 
outstanding  contribution  to  his  employer  in  the  field  of  chemtstry.  The 
recipient  of  the  award  should  clearly  have  demonstrated  some  aistinc- 
tion  in  his  work  term  performance.  Candidates  must  be  nominated  for 
the  award  by  their  employer  and  the  nominations  will  be  assessed  by  a 
committee  compo.sed  of  two  repre.sentatives  of  employers  participating 
in  the  Chemistry  Co-op  Program  chosen  by  the  Chemistry  Department 
and  two  members  of  the  Chemistry  Department.  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 


recommendation  of  this  committee.  The  requirement  that  the  award 
winner  must  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  next  regular 
session  and  must  enrol  in  a full  program  does  not  apply  to  this  award. 
THE  RETECH  AWARD  — The  award  of  $200  will  be  offered  annually 
to  the  student  in  the  Chemistry  Co-op  Program  who,  during  his  work 
term,  is  judged  to  have  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  his  em- 
ployer and  to  the  field  of  chemistry.  The  recipient  of  the  award  should 
clearly  have  demonstrated  some  distinction  in  his  work  terrn  per- 
formance. Candidates  must  be  nominated  for  the  award  by  their  em- 
ployer and  the  nominations  will  be  assessed  by  a committee  composed  of 
two  representatives  of  employers  participating  in  the  Chemistry  Co-op 
Program  chosen  by  the  Chemistry  Department  and  two  members  of  the 
Chemistry  Department.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  requirement  that  the  award  winner  must  return  to  the 
University  of  Victoria  in  the  next  regular  session  and  must  enrol  in  a full 
program  does  not  apply  to  this  award. 

• THE  STEPHEN  A.  RYCE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A 
scholarship  of  $175  will  be  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
in  third  year  Chemistry  who  plans  to  complete  a degree  in  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Victoria.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Awards 
Committee  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  The  award  is  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Stephen  A.  Ryce  who  was  a member  of  the  Chemistry-  Department 
for  many  years. 

SEASPAN  INTERNATIONAL  LTD.  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  the  student  leading  courses 
numbered  200  in  any  two  of  the  following  departments:  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geography,  Mathematics,  Physics.  The  winner  must  con- 
tinue his  academic  work  at  an  approved  university. 

Child  Care 

B.C.  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES  ASSOCIATION  AWARD  — One 
year’s  free  membership  in  the  Association  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
raduating  student  who  has  demonstrated  proficiency  in  practica  and 
as  made  significant  contributions  to  the  Association’s  activities. 
Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  School  of  Child  Care  and 
the  Association’s  Victoria  Region  Executive. 

• THE  ROBERT  S.  EVANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Nine 
scholarships  of  seven  hundred  dollars  ($700)  will  be  awarded  annually  to 
academically  outstanding  students  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies 
at  the  University  of  Victoria,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  scholarship  to  a student  in  each  of  the  Programs:  Child  Care, 
Nursing,  and  Social  Work,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  respective 
Directors; 

(b)  One  scholarship  to  a student  who  has  completed  Year  HI  in  an 
Astronomy  program; 

(c)  Five  scholarships  for  award  within  the  student  body  at  large. 

If  no  suitable  candidates  can  be  found  in  categories  (a)  or  (b),  additional 
awards  can  be  made  in  category  (c). 

• THE  WILLIAM  AND  GLADYS  PARTRIDGE  AWARD  — An 
award  of  $125  is  made  annually  to  the  graduating  student  in  the  School 
of  Child  Care  who  submits  the  best  essay  offering  an  original  con- 
tribution to  the  theory  or  practice  of  child  care.  Essays  must  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  April  30.  If  no  essay  reaches  the  required  standard 
the  award  will  be  withheld.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Child  Care. 

Classics 

• THE  GEORGE  P.  BLACK  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  - A 
scholarship  of  $400  will  be  aw-arded  annually  to  an  outstanding  un- 
dergraduate student  in  Classics,  in  memory  of  George  P.  Black,  who  was 
for  22  years  an  exceptional  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Victoria 
College.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Classics. 
CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  BOOK 
PRIZES  — Three  prizes  (not  exceeding  $25  each)  will  be  awarded 
annually  by  the  Classical  Association  of  Vancouver  Lsland  for  excellence 
in  the  study  of  Classics.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Classics. 

Computer  Science 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  CANADA  LIMITED  AWARD  OF 
MERIT  — An  award  of  $100  and  a medal  is  made  annually  to  a student 
who  is  entering  fourth  year,  is  registered  in  a Major  or  Honours  Com- 
puter Science  program  (including  a combined  program)  and  has 
achieved  the  highest  overall  standing  in  the  required  third  year  Com- 
puter Science  courses.  In  the  case  of  a tie  in  the  standing  the  Department 
will  recommend  a recipient.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science. 

' Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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Creative  Writing 

Till-  HOSAI.INII  IIUl.F.r  l’KTC:ii  MKMORIAI.  i’RIZE  IN 
CHKA  riN’l-:  W'HI'I'INC  — Two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  to  be  awarded 
anniiallv  to  an  outstandinK  student  in  Creative  Writing,  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  he  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  IX-partment  of  Creative  Writing. 

Economics 

niK  .ASSOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ECONOMISTS  OF 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SCHOLARSHIP  — The  Association  provides  a 
scholarship  of  $500  to  encourage  students  to  pursue  careers  ^ 
professional  economists.  It  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  in 
Economics  entering  the  final  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program  in 
Economics.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Economics. 

THE  EATON  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MARKETING  — A scholarship  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($5001,  the  gift  of  the  Eaton  Foundation,  will  be 
available  annually  to  the  third-year  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Economies,  is  most  proficient  in  the  study  of  consumer 
behaviour  under  competitive  market  conditions.  Selection  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ciepartment  of  Economics,  to  a student  with  a first-class  average. 

• THE  GEORGE  HAMILTON  HARMAN  MEMORIAL 
SGHOLARSHIPS  — Two  scholarships  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  ($325)  each,  made  available  by  Miss  Emily  A.  Harman  of 
Toronto  in  memory  of  her  late  brother,  will  be  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  money  and  banking  or  in  Economics. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  GHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA  PRIZE  — An  award  of  $150  is  made  annually  to  the  top 
student  completing  the  accounting  course.  Commerce  251. 

YORKSHIRE  TRUST  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred 
dollars  ($200)  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  student  in  Com- 
merce 251  who  plans  to  continue  University  studies  leading  to  a 
B.Comm.  degree. 

Education 

THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ART  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIP  — An  annual  award  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  is 
made  to  a student  who  is  completing  year  2,  3 or  4 in  Education  program 
having  Art  as  one  of  the  teaching  areas  and  who  is  also  a member  of  the 
British  Columbia  Art  Teachers’  Association.  The  award  criteria  will  be 
high  academic  performance,  demonstrated  artistic  abiliW  and  successful 
student  teaching.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art  and  Music  and  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

• THE  DENTON  MEMORIAL  BOOK  PRIZE  — An  annual  book  prize 
to  a student  in  a professional  year  (elementary  field)  who  has  a first-class 
standing  in  practice  teaching  and  good  general  proficiency. 

• THE  H O.  AND  ETTA  B.  ENGLISH  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

— Eight  hundred  dollars  ($800)  to  be  awarded  annually  for  general 
proficiency  and  high  standing  in  practice  teaching  to  a student  who  is 
returning  for  further  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

• THE  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

— A scholarship  up  to  the  amount  of  the  recipient’s  tuition  fees  will  be 
awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Education 
on  the  basis  of  previous  academic  performance  and  potential  as  a 
teacher.  In  cases  where  equal  scholastic  ability  has  been  demonstrated, 
financial  need  will  be  considered.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

• THE  WILLIAM  A.  AND  FRANCES  E.  HARPER  SCHOLARSHIP 

— One  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  ($175)  to  be  awarded  annually 
to  a deserving  and  promising  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

• THE  A.  WILFRID  JOHNS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Four 
hundred  dollars  ($400)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a promising  student 
entering  third  year  who  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  teach  Art 
Education.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

THE  FRED  L.  MARTENS  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  three 
hundred  dollars  ($3(X))  is  awarded  annually  to  the  School  of  Physical 
Education  student  witn  the  highest  grade  point  average  entering  year  5 
of  the  B.Ed.  degree  program.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education. 


• ROBERT  BURNS  McMICKING  CHAPIFR  LODE 
SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  and  s<;venty-five  dollars  ($2751  to  la- 
presented  annually  to  a student  in  the  Faculty  of  Fducation  who  has 
.shown  outstanding  ability  in  practice  teaching,  who  has  high  academic- 
standing  in  the  field  of  kindergarten  or  primary  education  and  who  will 
be  continuing  studies  in  this  field. 

• THE  JOHN  AND  ALICE  McCULLOCII  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  is  awarded 
annually  to  a student  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  showing  outstanding 
merit  in  the  first  five  or  six  units  in  Art  Education  and  planning  to 
continue  study  at  the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  Elementary  Art 
Education  Teaching  Area.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Art 
Education  Section  of  the  Department  of  Art  and  Music  Education. 

• THE  NATIVE  DAUGHTERS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  is  awarded  annually  to 
an  outstanding  British  Columbia  native  Indian  student  completing  year 
2,  3 or  4 in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty  of  Education. 

THE  NORA  PIGGOTT  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award  of  $400  is  made 
annually  to  an  outstanding  female  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
The  award  is  to  be  based  primarily  on  an  assesment  of  the  student’s 
potential  as  a teacher  as  displayed  in  the  practicum.  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

ROSE’S  LIMITED  JEWELLERS  WATCH  — To  be  awarded  annually 
to  the  leading  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Victoria. 

• SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Three 
scholarships  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($350)  are  awarded 
annually  to  academically  outstanding  students  who  intend  to  continue 
their  studies  in  the  School  of  Physical  Education  at  the  University  of 
Victoria.  The  scholarship  will  be  given  to  the  students  with  the  highest 
grade  point  average  in  each  of  the  years  1,  2 and  3.  Selection  of  the 
recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

DON  WRIGHT  SGHOLARSHIP  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION  (IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC)  — This  scholarship  was  established  by  Mr, 
Don  Wright  with  the  aim  of  strengthening  the  teaching  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  schools.  The  scholarship  of  $600  is  awards  annually  to  a 
full-time  student  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  or  Bachelor  of  Education 
(Music  Education)  degree  program  who  has  demonstrated  a talent  and 
achievement  in  instrumental  music  and  teaching  ability  at  either  the 
elementary  or  secondary  level.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education. 

DON  WRIGHT  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION  (VOCAL 
AND  CHORAL  MUSIC)  — This  scholarship  was  establishea  by  Mr. 
Don  Wright  with  the  aim  of  strenrthening  the  teaching  of  voc^  and 
choral  music  in  the  schools.  The  scholarship  of  $600  is  awarded  annually 
to  a full-time  student  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  or  Bachelor  of  Education 
(Music  Education)  degree  program  who  has  demonstrated  a special 
aptitude  for  vocal  and  choral  music  and  a teaching  ability  at  either  the 
elementary  or  secondary  level.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education. 

THE  ROSALIND  W.  YOUNG  SGHOLARSHIP  — Four  hundred 
dollars  ($400)  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  University  Women’s  Club 
of  Victoria  to  the  woman  achieving  the  highest  standing  in  second  year 
Education  who  is  continuing  University  studies. 

Engineering 

• THE  BAYNES  AWARD  IN  ENGINEERING  - An  award  of  $800.00 
has  been  made  available  by  G.E.  Baynes,  Consulting  Engineer.  The 
award  will  be  made  to  an  outstanding  undergraduate  student  in 
Engineering  (who  is  a Canadian  citizen  and)  who  has  demonstrated 
strong  qualities  of  leadership  combined  with  active  participation  in 
sports.  As  part  of  the  selection  process  the  Faculty  will  consult  with  the 
Engineering  Student’s  Association.  The  selection  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  Engineering. 

English 

• THE  EDGAR  FERRAR  CORBET  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  to  be  awarded  annually  for  proficiency  in  English 
to  a second  year  student  who  is  a graduate  of  a British  Columbia  high 
school  and  who  will  be  majoring  or  honouring  in  English  in  the  third 
year. 
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• MARTLET  CHAPTER  I.O.D.E.  CUTHBERT  HOLMES  ENGLISH 
HONOURS  ESSAY  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarshio  to  the  value  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the 
student  who  has  written  the  best  English  Honours  Graduating  Essay  .The 
winner  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department. 

• CHAPTER  N,  P.E.O.  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  — One  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  by  Chapter  N,  P.E.O.  Sisterhood,  to  a 
woman  student  in  first  year  for  excellence  in  English. 

• ROYAL  INSTITUTION  AND  FRANK  EATON  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  to  the 
student  taking  the  highest  standing  in  English  of  the  second  year. 

THE  MADAME  SANDERSON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Fifty 
dollars  ($50)  offered  annually  to  a promising  student  for  excellence  in 
English  and  French  of  the  second  year. 

• THE  KATE  POTTINGER  THOMPSON  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  is 
given  annually  to  the  Major  or  Honours  student  in  English  with  the  best 
overall  performance  in  the  third  year.  Selection  will  be  made  bv  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  English. 

Environmental  Studies 

B.C.  HYDRO  SCHOLARSHIPS  — B.C.  Hydro  is  establishing  five 
scholarships  of  $500  each  to  encourage  the  development  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  subjects  related  to  environmental  impact  assessment 
work  within  the  context  of  the  British  Columbia  environment.  The 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  outstanding  students  entering  year 
3 or  4 of  the  following  programs:  Biology  (1  award),  Geograpny  (1 
award)  and  Environmental  Studies  (3  awar^).  The  Geography  recipient 
must  be  specializing  in  Techniques  and  Methods  and/or  Resources  and 
Physical  courses;  the  Environmental  Studies  recipients  must  be 
specializing  in  the  natural  Resource  Management  and/or  Conceptual 
options.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Departments  and 
Program  involved. 

French 

ALLIANCE  FRANCAISE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Two  scholarships  of 
fifty  dollars  ($50)  each  awarded:  (1)  to  the  student  in  the  second  year 
who  has  made  the  most  progress  in  French  and  who  intends  to  continue 
university  work  in  this  subject;  (2)  to  the  best  student  entering  the  fourth 
year  of  a Majors  program  in  French. 

• L’ALLIANCE  FRANCAISE  DE  VICTORIA  BOOK  PRIZE  IN 
MEMORY  OF  DR.  W.D.  WITHERSPOON  — An  annual  book  prize 
will  be  given  to  a student  graduating  with  a Major  in  French.  The  award 
is  made  possible  through  donations  from  members  of  the  Alliance 
Francaise  de  Victoria.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  French 
Language  and  Literature. 

THE  CUSTOM  TRAVEL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
entering  the  fourth  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  one  of  the 
following  departments:  Pacific  Studies,  French,  German,  Hispanic  and 
Italian  or  Slavonics.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  from  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
departments. 

• THE  ADELINE  JULIENNE  DELOUME  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  — Three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  each  to  be  awarded 
to  the  first  year  female  student  and  the  first  year  male  student  attaining 
the  highest  grades  in  French  in  first  year  university  and  intending  to 
contineu  studies  in  French  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Additional 
awards  will  be  presented  to  students  in  the  Honours  and  Major 
Programs,  up  to  a total  of  $4,000. 

THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  BOOK  PRIZES  — These  prizes,  the 
gift  of  the  French  government  throimh  the  consulate  in  Vancouver,  are 
awarded  annually  for  excellence  in  French.  Selection  to  be  made  by  the 
French  Department. 

THE  MADAME  SANDERSON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Fifty 
dollars  ($50)  offered  annually  to  a promising  student  for  excellence  in 
English  and  French  of  the  second  year. 

THE  PRIZES  OF  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  SWITZERLAND  TO 
CANADA  — These  book  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding 
student  of  French  language  and  literature,  to  a student  with  high 
standing  in  German,  and  to  an  outstanding  student  in  Italian. 

' Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 


Geography 

B.C.  HYDRO  SCHOLARSHIPS  — B.C.  Hydro  is  establishing  five 
scholarships  of  $500  each  to  encourage  the  development  of  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  subjects  related  to  environmental  impact  assessment 
work  within  the  context  of  the  British  Columbia  environment.  The 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  outstanding  students  entering  year 
3 or  4 of  the  following  programs:  Biology  (1  award).  Geography  (1 
award)  and  Environment  Studies  (3  awards).  The  Geography  recipient 
must  be  specializing  in  Techniques  and  Methods  and/or  Resources  and 
Physical  courses;  the  Environmental  Studies  recipients  must  be 
specializing  in  the  Natural  Resource  Management  and/or  Conceptual 
options.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Departments  and 
Program  involved. 

• THE  DR.  NORMAN  BETHUNE  MEMORIAL  AWARD  — An 
annual  award  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($125)  will  be 
made  available  in  memory  of  Dr.  Norman  Bethune.  The  award  is  to  be 
made  to  a third  or  fourth  year  student  in  the  Department  of  Geography 
on  the  basis  of  high  standing  in  Geography  364.  Selection  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Geography. 

• THE  CHAPMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  scholarships 
of  $700  each  will  be  awarded  annually,  one  to  a student  who  has 
completed  third-year  Biology,  on  the  Ecology  Program,  and  one  to  a 
student  who  has  completed  third-year  Geography,  on  the  Resources  and 
Physical  Program.  A book  on  ecology  and  conservation,  selected  b)’  the 
appropriate  department,  will  be  part  of  the  award.  These  scholarships 
are  given  in  memory  of  John  Chapman  and  his  daughter  Barbara  who 
were  well-known  conservationists.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  appropriate 
departments. 

• THE  CHINESE  CONSOLIDATED  BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION  OF  VICTORIA  AWARDS  — These  awards  are 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  study  of  the  Geography  of 
Chinatowns. 

a)  Course  Award  — An  annual  award  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
will  be  made  to  a third  or  fourth  year  student  in  the  Department 
of  Geography  on  the  basis  of  high  standing  in  Geography  442 
(Geography  of  Chinatowns  and  Chinese  Migration).  Selection 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 

b)  Travel  Award  — This  award  will  provide  funds  to  assist 
Geography  students,  who  are  or  have  been  enrolled  in  Geography 
442,  to  undertake  a field  study  of  Chinatowns  outside  the  City  of 
Victoria.  The  selection  of  students  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Geography.  The  general  University  requirement 
that  award  recipients  must  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  in 
the  next  regular  session  and  enrol  in  a full  program  does  not  apply 
to  this  travel  award. 

• THE  CHARLES  HOWATSON  PRIZE  — A prize  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  third  year  Major  or  Honours  student  in  Geography  with  the 
highest  grade  point  average  in  the  best  7Vt  units  of  upper  division 
geography  courses  taken  in  the  previous  year.  May  1 - April  30.  In  order 
to  break  a tie  an  average  will  be  calculated  first  on  all  geography  courses 
taken  at  the  University  of  Victoria  and  if  the  tie  remains  unbroken, 
second,  on  all  courses  taken  in  third  year.  May  1 - April  30. 

THE  MAO  TSE-TUNG  MEMORIAL  AWARDS  — These  awards  are 
funded  by  a bequest  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bill  Scott. 

a)  Course  Award  — An  annual  award  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($1251  will  be  made  available  in  memory  of  Mao  Tse- 
Tung.  The  award  is  to  be  made  to  a third  or  fourth  year  student  in 
the  Department  of  Geography  on  the  basis  of  high  standing  in 
Geography  365.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Geography. 

b)  Travel  Award  — This  award  will  provide  funds  to  assist 
Geography  students,  who  are  or  have  been  enrolled  in  Geography 
364  and  365,  to  undertake  a study-tour  of  China.  The  frequency 
of  the  study-tour  will  be  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Geography.  The  selection  of  students  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography.  The  general  University  requirement  that 
award  recipients  must  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  in  the 
next  regular  session  and  enrol  in  a full  program  does  not  apply  to 
this  travel  award. 

^Ej^SPAN  INTERNATIONAL  LTD.  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred 
and  nfty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  the  student  leading  courses 
numbered  200  in  any  two  of  the  following  departments:  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geo^aphy,  Mathematics,  Physics.  The  winner  must  con- 
tinue his  academic  work  at  an  approved  university. 
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riiK  vurroKiA  i.ai’idary  and  minkhai,  socikty 

SCMIOl.AKSlin’  An  annual  scholarship  of  $150  will  be-  awarded  to  a 
student  with  outstandinK  scholastic  ability  who  has  completed  the  in- 
triKluctory  c-ourse  in  Geoloj{y  and  who  intends  to  continue  studies  in  this 
field.  The  selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards 
upon  the  rec-ommendation  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 

• THE  AIAIB  SINGH  SANGHA  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — An 
annual  scholarship  of  $125  will  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  in 
Geography  who  has  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  course.  The 
Geography  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Geography.  The  requirement  that  the  award  winner 
must  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  next  regular  session  and 
must  enrol  in  a full  program  dexs  not  apply  to  this  award. 

German 

AUSTRIAN  GOVERNMENT  BOOK  PRIZES  — The  Austrian  Con- 
sulate awards  book  prizes  to  students  in  each  undergraduate  year 
showing  proficiency  in  German  studies. 

THE  CUSTOM  TRAVEL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
entering  the  fourth  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  one  of  the 
following  departments:  Pacific  Studies,  French,  German,  Hispanic  and 
Italian  or  Slavonics.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  from  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
departments. 

• THE  GERMAN  CLUB  JUBILEE  DICTIONARY  AWARD  — An 
award  consisting  of  a German/English  Dictionary  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  a promising  first  or  second-year  student  intending  to  con- 
tinue German  studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  The  award  was 
established  by  the  University  of  Victoria  German  Club  (1977-78),  and  is 
awarded  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  after  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  Germanic  Studies. 

• Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 

• THE  DR.  NORA  HAIMBERGER  SGHOLARSHIPS  — Two 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually.  One  ($250)  is  given  to  an  out- 
standing student  entering  the  fourth  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program 
in  Germanic  Studies.  The  other  ($150)  is  given  to  a promising  student 
enrolled  in  Germanic  Studies  100  or  149.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will 
be  made  by  the  Senate  Gommittee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Studies. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 
BOOK  PRIZES  — These  book  prizes,  the  gift  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  through  the  Consulate  General  in  Vancouver,  are  available  for 
students  in  each  undergraduate  year  showing  proficiency  in  German 
studies. 

• THE  J.  BEATTIE  MacLEAN  SCHOLARSHIP  - Two  hundred 
dollars  ($200)  awarded  annually  to  a student  of  outstanding  merit  and 
promise  in  second  or  third  year  who  intends  to  continue  studies  in 
German  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Selection  will  be  made  bv  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  ot  the 
Department  of  Germanic  Studies. 

THE  PRIZES  OF  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  SWITZERLAND  TO 
GANADA  — These  book  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding 
student  of  French  language  and  literature,  to  a student  with  high 
standing  in  German,  and  to  an  outstanding  student  in  Italian. 

• THE  GARL  WEISSELBERGER  MEMORIAL  BOOK  PRIZE  — To 
be  awarded  to  a promising  senior  student  in  German  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Studies. 

Hispanic  and  italian  Studies 

• PABLO  GABANAS  MEMORIAL  SGHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  is 
awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  in  second  or  third  year  who 
intent^  to  continue  studies  in  Spanish  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 
Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Gommittee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Hispanic  and  Italian  Studies. 

THE  GUSTOM  TRAVEL  SGHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
enterirjg  the  fourth  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  one  of  the 
following  departments:  Pacific  Studies,  French,  German,  Hispanic  and 
Italian  or  Slavonics.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Gommittee  on  Awards  from  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
departments. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ITALY  BOOK  PRIZES  — These  prizes,  the 
gift  of  the  Italian  Government  through  the  Gonsulate  in  Vancouver,  are 
awarded  annually  for  excellence  in  Italian.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Gommittee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Hispanic  and  Italian  Studies. 


THE  PRIZES  OF  'HIE  AMBASSADOR  OF  SWITZERLAND  TO 
GANADA  — These  b<M)k  pri/x-s  will  Im-  awarded  lo  an  outstanding 
student  of  French  language  and  literature,  to  a .student  with  high 
standing  in  German,  and  to  an  outstanding  student  in  Italian. 

History 

• THE  FRINGE  AND  PRINGESS  NIGHOLAS  ABKHAZI  BO(fK 
PRIZE  IN  RUSSIAN  HIS'PORY  — A book  prize  to  the  value  of  $125  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  writes  the  l>est  es.say  dealing  with 
some  aspect  of  Russian  Historv  related  to  the  reign  of  Tsar  Alexander  II. 
Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Hi.story. 

• THE  KATHLEEN  AGNEW  MEMORIAL  SGHOLARSHIPS  — Two 
awards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($325)  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  study  of  the  History  of  Ganada. 

• THE  TATTON  ANFIELD  PRIZE  IN  AMERIGAN  HISTORY  — An 
annual  book  prize  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  enrolled  in  a 
.senior  level  undergraduate  course  in  either  twentieth  century  American 
history  or  American  diplomatic  history.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Gommittee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  History. 

• THE  ALEXANDER  MacLEOD  BAIRD  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  IN 
SCOTTISH  HISTORY  — A prize  of  $250  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
student  in  the  Department  of  History  who  writes  the  best  essay  on  a topic 
in  Scottish  History.  The  award  has  been  established  by  Mrs.  A.  MacLeod 
Baird  in  memory  of  her  husband  who  was  very  interested  in  the  role 
played  by  the  Scots  in  Canada’s  history.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  History. 

B.C.  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLARSHIP  - One  hundred 
dollars  ($100)  awarded  to  the  leading  undergraduate  student  in  a course 
on  B.C.  history. 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  (VIC- 
TORIA BRANCH)  BOOK  PRIZE  — An  annual  prize  of  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100)  offered  by  the  Victoria  Branch,  Canadian  Institute  of 
International  Affairs  in  alternate  years  to:  (1)  the  leading  student  in  the 
History  Department  at  the  University  of  Victoria  in  a senior  course 
dealing  with  Canada's  foreign  policy;  (2)  and  the  leading  .student  in 
Political  Science  240. 

THE  PROFESSOR  B.W.  DIPPIE  PRIZE  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
— An  annual  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300),  donated  in  honour  of 
Professor  B.W.  Dippie,  will  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  of 
American  history,  to  be  selected  from  students  enrolled  in  senior  level 
American  history  courses.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  History. 

• THE  WILLARD  E.  IRELAND  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  HISTORY  — A 
scholarship  of  approximately  $875  will  be  awarded  annually  to  an 
outstanding  student  who  has  completed  third  vear  and  is  in  a Major  or 
Honours  program  in  History.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student 
specializing  in  Canadian  History.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  History. 

PROFESSOR  S.W.  JACKMAN  PRIZE  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY  — An 
annual  prize  of  $300,  donated  in  honour  of  Professor  S.W.  Jackman,  will 
be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  of  British  history,  to  be  selected 
from  students  enrolled  in  senior  level  British  history  courses.  Selection  of 
the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  History. 

LEON  J.  LADNER  B.C.  HISTORY  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Two 
scholarships,  fifty  dollars  ($50)  to  the  best  undergraduate  student 
studying  the  History  of  British  Columbia,  and  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  for  the  best  graduating  essay  on  the  History  of  British  Columbia. 

• LADNER  BOOK  PRIZE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  — An  annual  book  prize  will  be  given  to  an 
outstanding  student  of  the  History  of  British  Columbia.  The  winner  will 
be  selected  by  the  Senate  committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  History. 

• "THE  ALFRED  LOFT  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY  — 
A book  prize  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  an  outstanding  student  in 
Canadian  history.  The  prize  is  given  in  recognition  of  Professor  Loft’s 
contribution  as  a former  teacher  in  the  Department  of  History.  Selection 
of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  History. 
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• THE  MAJOR-GENERAL  G.R.  PEARKES,  VC,  SCHOLARSHIP  - 
An  annual  scholarship  of  $200  is  awarded  to  a student  in  the  Department 
of  History  with  the  highest  standing  in  three  units  of  third  or  fourth  year 
courses  dealing  with  military  history  or  defence  studies.  Courses  eligible 
for  consideration  in  any  year  will  be  identified  in  the  History  Depart- 
ment Handbook.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
History. 

• THE  ALLAN  AND  ELIZABETH  McKINNON  SCHOLARSHIP  -- 
An  annual  scholarship  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($1,350)  will 
be  awarded  to  a senior  student  of  high  academic  standing  engaged  in  a 
Major  or  Honours  program  in  Canadian  history  who  would  find  it 
difficult  to  resume  studies  without  financial  aid.  Selection  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  History. 

• THE  SYDNEY  G.  PETTIT  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  EUROPEAN 
HISTORY  — A book  prize  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  an  outstanding 
student  in  European  history.  The  prize  is  given  in  recognition  of 
Professor  Pettit’s  teaching  and  administrative  contributions  to  the 
Department  of  History.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  bv  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  History. 

ROYAL  UNITED  SERVICES  INSTITUTE  OF  VANCOUVER 
ISLAND  BOOK  PRIZES  IN  MILITARY  HISTORY  — Book  prizes  to 
the  total  value  of  $50  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  two  students  with 
the  highest  academic  standing  in  each  of  the  Canadian  and  European 
Military  History  courses.  The  two  winners  and  the  prizes  will  be  selected 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Professor  teaching  the  two  undergraduate  military  history  courses  in- 
volved. 

• THE  NORA  LUGRIN  SHAW  AND  WENDELL  BURRILL  SHAW 
MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250) 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  of  History  who  writes  the  best 
essay  dealing  with  the  Magna  Carta.  The  Petition  of  Rights  and  The  Bill 
of  Rights  as  the  Fountainhead  of  Constitutional  Liberties.  The  award  is 
to  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  History. 

UNITED  EMPIRE  LOYALISTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA, 
(VICTORIA  BRANCH),  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY  — 
An  annual  book  prize  to  be  given  to  an  outstanding  student  of  Canadian 
History  in  a senior  level  course.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  History. 

VICTORIA  MUNICIPAL  CHAPTER,  1.0. D.E.  SCHOLARSHIP  — 
Two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  in 
Canadian  History  in  any  year. 

History  in  Art 

• THE  FLORA  HAMILTON  BURNS  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  annual 
award  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  ($480),  donated  by  Flora 
Hamilton  Burns  in  memory  of  Emily  Carr,  is  made  to  an  outstanding 
student  entering  fourth  year  of  the  B.A.  Program  in  History  in  Art  with 
an  announced  intention  of  proceeding  to  further  study  in  this  discipline. 
Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  History  in  Art. 

• MARTLET  CHAPTER,  1.0. D.E.  PRIZE  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP  IN 
HISTORY  IN  ART  — An  annual  award  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
($250)  will  be  presented  for  excellence  in  History  in  Art.  The  winner  will 
be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  History  in  Art. 

Law 

• THE  ANNIE  CADBY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A 
scholarship,  established  by  Louis  F.  Lindholm,  is  awarded  annually  to 
the  student  who  attains  tne  highest  standing  in  the  introductory  course 
on  Constitutional  Law  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  recipient  will 
be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  value  of  this  award  will  be  ap- 
proximately $400. 

THE.  CAMPNEY,  MURPHY  PRIZE  IN  COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS  AND  ARBITRATION  - A scholarship  of  $325  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  grade  in  the 
course  on  Collective  Agreements  and  Arbitration  offered  by  the  Faculty 
of  Law.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
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THE  CAMPNEY,  MURPHY  PRIZE  IN  DEBTOR-CREDITOR 
RELATIONS  — A scholarship  of  $325  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
student  who  obtains  the  highest  grade  in  the  course  on  Debtor-Creditor 
Relations  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  recipient  will  be  selected 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

• CREASE  AND  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  LAW  - A 
scholarship  to  the  value  of  full  tuition  is  awarded  to  the  student  who 
stands  hignest  in  the  second  year  of  the  LL.B.  Program.  The  scholarship 
was  established  by  the  Victoria  Law  Firm  of  Crease  and  Company  in 
honour  of  D.M.  Gordon,  Q.C. 

DAVIS  AND  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  $1,000  is 
awarded  annually  to  a student  who  has  completed  the  first  year  program 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law  with  high  academic  standing.  The  recipient  will 
be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

• THE  JIM  ELLIS  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  MOOTING  AWARD  — 
The  award  shall  be  made  to  the  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  preparing  and  arguing  International  Law 
Moots.  The  award  is  made  to  the  students  who  represent  the  Faculty  of 
Law  in  an  International  Law  Moot  Court  Competition.  Funds 
associated  with  this  award  will  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  competition  including  expenses  incurred  by  the  students  at- 
tending the  competition.  The  names  of  the  recipients  will  be  engraved  on 
a plaoue  that  will  be  located  in  the  Begbie  Building  to  commemorate  the 
award.  Selection  of  the  recipients  of  this  award  will  be  made  by  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

• THE  JIM  ELLIS  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  — A prize  shall  be  awarded 
annually  to  one  or  more  students  in  the  Faculty'  of  Law  who  display 
outstanding  academic  achievement  in  the  subjects  in  which  Professor  Jim 
Ellis  had  an  academic  interest;  namely,  the  Law  of  Taxation,  In- 
ternational Law  and  Solicitors’  Practice.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will 
be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  In  making  its  recommendation,  the  Faculty’  will 
also  consider  the  students’  service  to  the  community  and  the  breadth  of 
their  academic  and  cultural  interests.  The  Faculty  may  limit  the  award 
to  one  prize  in  any  academic  year. 

THE  HARPER,  GREY,  EASTON  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  in 
the  amount  of  $800  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  studies  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  who  is  proceeding  to  the  next  year 
of  study  and  who  has  achieved  high  standing  in  those  studies.  The 
selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

• THE  ALLAN  HIGENBOTTAM  PRIZE  — The  Prize  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  who  receives  the  highest 
standing  in  the  Law,  Legislation  and  Policy  course.  The  endowment  for 
this  Prize  was  provided  by  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  in  memorv' 
of  the  late  G.  Allan  Higenbottam,  former  Legislative  Counsel  of  British 
Columbia.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  award  will 
have  a value  of  approximately  $225. 

• THE  G.  ALLAN  HIGENBOTTAM  PRIZE  IN  LEGAL  AND 
LEGISLATIVE  DRAFTING  — The  Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
student  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  has 
demonstrated  excellence  in  legal  and  legislative  drafting  in  an  upf>er  year 
course.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  Prize  has  been 
established  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  the  late  G.  Allan  Higen- 
bottam, former  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
The  endowment  for  the  Prize  has  been  provided  by  the  family  of  the  late 
G.  Allan  Higenbottam. 

THE  LADNER  DOWNS  PRIZE  IN  APPELLATE  ADVOCACY  — 
The  prize  is  awarded  annually  to  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Faculty,  have  displayed  greatest  merit  as  appellate  mooters.  Normally, 
the  prize  is  awarded  to  the  team  of  students  selected  to  represent  the 
Faculty  in  moot  court  competition.  Each  year,  Ladner  Downs  will 
contribute  an  amount  of  $500  to  be  applied  towards  the  transportation 
and  accommodation  expenses  of  the  team  at  the  moot  court  competition. 
Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

THE  LADNER  DOWNS  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  the  gift  of  the  firm  of  Ladner 
Downs,  will  be  offered  annually  to  a student  in  the  first  or  second  year  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  award  will  be  made  to  a student  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  excellence  in  legal  studies.  Selection 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
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rile  l.luilUT  Downs  SuniiiUT  Kniplovim-nt  Scholarship  is  awarded 
annually  to  a student  completing  seconJ  year  of  the  Bachelor  of  Laws 
program  who  has  achieved  hiuh  academic  standiiiK  and  who  has 
(U'inonstratt'd  proficit’HCN'  in  tht*  Ic^al  skills  rc(juircd  for  tht*  practice  of 
law  . The  recipient  of  the'scholarship  will  be  employed  by  Ladner  Dow  ns 
during  the  summer  hetwetm  second  and  third  year  law  and  Ladner 
Dow  ns  will  pav  the  tuition  fees  of  the  student  for  the  third  year  of  the 
student’s  Bachelor  of  Laws  Brojiram  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  The 
selection  of  the  student  shall  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aw  ards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  l.aw. 

TMK  LAWSON.  LUNDELL,  LAWSON  AND  MclNTOSH 
SCIIOLABSfflP  — A scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  in 
the  second  sear  of  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  program  who  has  achieved  high 
academic  .standing  and  who  has  demon.strated  the  qualities  syhich  are 
recpiired  for  the  practice  of  law.  The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  will  be 
employed  by  the  law  firm  of  Lawson,  Lundell,  Lawson  and  McIntosh 
during  the  summer  between  the  student's  second  and  third  year  and  the 
firm  will  pay  the  tuition  fees  of  the  scholarship  recipient  for  the  third 
year  law  program  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  The  selection  of  the 
.scholarship  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of  Law. 

THE  D.J.  LAWSON  PRIZE  IN  CORPORATE  LAW  — The  D.J. 
Lawson  Prize  in  the  amount  of  $200  is  awarded  annually  to  the  law 
student  who  achieves  the  highest  grade  in  the  Corporate  Law  course. 
This  prize  has  been  established  by  the  partners  of  Crease  and  Company 
to  recognize  the  contributions  of  D.J.  Lawson,  Q.C.  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  practice  of  corporate  law.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law . 

• THE  LARS  ALFRED  LINDHOLM  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
— A scholarship,  established  by  Louis  F.  Lindholm,  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  tbe  student  who  attains  the  highest  standing  in  the  Labour  Law 
course  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Law,  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law.  The  value  of  this  award  will  be  approximately  $400. 

THE  McCONNAN,  BION,  O’CONNOR  AND  PETERSON  PRIZE  — 
A prize  of  four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  will  be  awarded  to  the  Law 
student  who  receives  the  highest  grade  in  Commercial  Transactions.  The 
prize  is  awarded  bv  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

• MARTLET  CHAPTER  1.0. D.E.  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  LAW  — An 
annual  scholarship  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  is  awarded  to 
the  female  student  with  the  highest  standing  in  the  second  year  of  the 
LL.B.  Program . The  scholarship  was  established  by  the  Martlet  Chapter 
of  the  1.0. D.E. 

• NATIVE  STUDENT  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  LAW  - An  award  of 
$1,500  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  female  native  student  en- 
tering the  Faculty  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  a student  with  a demonstrated  interest  in  the  area  of  native 
women’s  rights.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

THE  H.A.D.  OLIVER  PRIZE  IN  CRIMINAL  LAW  — The  prize  is 
awarded  annually  to  a member  of  the  graduating  class  in  Law  who  has 
demonstrated  outstanding  academic  achievement  in  the  field  of 
Criminal  Law.  The  prize  is  awarded  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  value  of  this 
prize  will  be  approximately  $150. 

THE  RUSSELL  AND  DuMOULIN  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  or  more 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Laws  program  who  have  high  academic  standing.  The 
recipients  of  the  scholarships  will  be  employed  by  Russell  and  DuMoulin 
during  the  summer  between  the  student's  secona  and  third  year  law  and 
the  firm  will  pay  the  tuition  fees  of  the  scholarship  recipients  for  third 
year  law  at  the  University  of  Victoria  and  make  a contribution  of  $200 
toward  the  purchase  of  books  required  by  each  recipient  for  third  year 
law.  The  selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

• THE  J.C.  SCOTT-HARSTON  PRIZE  IN  WILLS  — TheJ.C.  Scott- 
Harston  Prize  in  the  amount  of  $200  is  awarded  annually  to  the  law 
student  who  achieves  the  highest  grade  in  the  drafting  of  wills  and  who 
has  demonstrated  high  academic  achievement  in  the  course  in  Wills  and 
Succession.  This  prize  has  been  established  by  the  partners  of  Crease  and 
Company  to  recognize  the  contributions  of  J.C.  Scott-Harston,  Q.C.  to 
the  profession  and  to  the  development  of  .skills  in  the  drafting  of  wills. 
The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 


THE  SWIN  PON  AND  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP  A scholarshio  is 
awarded  annually  to  a student  completing  s«.’ond  year  law  who  has 
shown  academic  excellence  and  who  has  demonstrated  the  <jualities 
which  are  rc(iuired  for  the  practice  of  law.  I’he  nx.ii)ient  of  the 
scholarship  will  lx-  employed  by  Swinfon  and  Comi>any  during  the 
summer  between  seconcf  and  third  year  law  and  Swinton  and  f/Oinpanji' 
will  pay  the  tuition  fees  of  the  student  for  the  third  year  of  the  student  s 
Bachelor  of  Laws  program.  The  selection  of  the  student  will  lx-  made  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

THE  THORSTEINSSON,  MITCHELL,  LITTLE,  O’KEEFE  AND 
DAVIDSON  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  $2(K)  will  lx-  awarded 
to  the  student  obtaining  tbe  highest  grade  in  the  basic  course  in  taxation 
offered  in  the  F'aculty  of  Law, 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHERS  AWARD  — University  Publishers 
presents  two  awards  annually  of  $175  each.  One  is  made  to  a first  year 
law  student  about  to  enter  second  year  studies;  a second  is  made  to  a 
second  year  law  .student  about  to  enter  third  year  studies.  The  awards 
will  be  ba.sed  on  the  students’  participation  in  law  student  affairs  and 
student  government,  and  upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Law 
Students’  Society  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

THE  BERTHA  WILSON  SCHOLARSHIP  — A .scholarship  of  $4(X)  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  female  student  with  the  highest  standing  in  year 
one  of  the  LL.B.  program.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law. 

• J,  LYLE  WILSON  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  LAW  — An  annual  award  of 
$60  is  awarded  to  the  law  student  who  stands  highest  in  the  course  in 
Administrative  Law.  The  award  is  an  honour  of  J.L.  WiLson,  formerly 
Solicitor  of  the  B.C.  Hydro  and  Power  Authority  on  Vancouver  Island. 

' THE  WOOTTON  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  LAW  — A scholarship  of  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($625)  will  be  awarded  to  a student 
who  has  completed,  with  high  academic  standing,  the  first  or  second 
year  program  in  Law.  The  recipient  shall  have  demonstrated  proficiency 
in  composition  and  legal  research.  The  scholarship  was  endowed  in 
1976  by  the  Honourable  Robert  A,  Wootton,  former  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia,  to  honour  members  of  the  legal 
profession  of  his  own  family.  The  selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Mathematics 

• STEPHEN  A.  JENNINGS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Twelve 
hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
entering  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  an  honours  program  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Mathematics.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student  who 
has  performed  well  in  the  W.L.  Putnam  competition.  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

• THE  MARK  E.  MOONEY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — An 
award  of  $225  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  third  year  student  in 
an  Applied  Mathematics  or  a Mathematics  and  Physics  Program. 
Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

• B.W.  PEARSE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Four  scholarships  of 
four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  each  will  be  awarded  to  the  top  year  student 
enrolled  in  an  honours  course  in  Biologv’,  Chemistry,  Matnematics,  and 
Physics. 

SEASPAN  INTERNATIONAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  the  student  leading  courses 
numbered  200  in  any  two  of  the  following  departments:  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geography,  Mathematics,  Physics.  The  winner  must  con- 
tinue his  academic  work  at  an  approved  university. 

Music 

• THE  HARRY  AND  FRANGES  MARR  ADASKIN  SCHOLARSHIP 
IN  MUSIC  HISTORY  — An  annual  award  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  ($275)  pven  in  honour  of  these  distinguished  Canadian 
musicians  by  Miss  Rivkah  Isaacs.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an 
outstanding  music  history  major  entering  the  final  year  of  undergraduate 
study  and  planning  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  in  musicologx'.  In  the  case 
of  two  equally  gifted  candidates,  need  is  to  be  the  determining  factor. 
Selection  of  tne  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty  members  of  the  School  of 
Music. 
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• THE  MURRAY  AND  FRANCES  JAMES  ADASKIN  SCHOLARSHIP 
IN  VIOLIN  OR  VIOLA  — An  annual  award  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  ($375)  given  in  honour  of  these  distinguished 
Canadian  musicians  by  Miss  Rivkah  Isaacs.  The  scholarship  is  awarded 
to  a student  violinist  or  violist  entering  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  study  in 
the  performance  program.  In  the  case  of  two  equally  gifted  candidates, 
need  is  to  be  the  determining  factor.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  faculty  members  of  the  School  of  Music. 

• THE  HAROLD  BECKWITH  MEMORIAL  BOOK  PRIZE  IN 
MUSIC  — Given  in  memory  of  Harold  Arthur  Beckwith  by  his  family. 
Awarded  to  a graduating  Bachelor  of  Music  student  for  excellence  in 
music.  Selection  to  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music. 

• THE  IDA  HALPERN  MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  annual  award 
of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  given  in  honour  of  Dr.  Ida  Halpern  by 
Miss  Rivkah  Isaacs.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding 
student  entering  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  study  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree,  and  who  is  engaged  in  study  of  Western  Canadian  music, 
especially  of  the  Western  Indians.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
School  of  Music. 

THE  HARBORD  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MUSIC  — An  annual  scholarship 
of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justin  V. 
Harbord,  will  be  available  to  an  outstanding  student  in  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  year  of  study  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  Selection 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  in  consultation  with 
the  School  of  Music. 

• THE  REBECCA  AND  ESTHER  LAZARUS  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN 
MUSIC  — Two  annual  awards  each  of  $250  made  available  by  Miss 
Rivkah  Isaacs  for  outstanding  performers  entering  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  the  University  music  program.  One  is  to  be  given  to  a singer  in 
memory  of  Rebecca  Lazarus  Isaacs,  and  the  other  is  to  be  given  to  a 
pianist  in  memory  of  Esther  Lazarus  Levy.  In  the  case  of  two  equally 
rifted  candidates  for  either  or  both  of  tne  above,  need  is  to  be  the 
determining  factor.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
members  of  the  School  of  Music. 

• PERFORMANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MUSIC  — One  or  more 
awards  are  made  annually  to  student(s)  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
performance.  The  recipient  may  be  newly  admitted  or  returning 
students.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music’s  Performance  faculty. 

• THE  DOUGLAS  ROSS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  ($375)  is  made  annually  to  a 
student  for  outstanding  achievement  in  piano  performance.  The 
recipient  may  be  a new  or  a returning  student.  Selection  will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
School  of  Music. 

• SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  FACULTY  STRING  AWARDS  — Awards 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music  faculty,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards,  given  annually  or  as 
funds  p>ermit  to  outstanding  violinists,  violists,  cellists,  or  double  bassists, 
in  recognition  of  performance  ability.  In  cases  of  equal  performance 
skill,  ncM  should  be  the  determining  factor.  The  awards  are  named  in 
recognition  of  School  of  Music  faculty  who  made  personal  contributions 
to  inau^rate  this  fund,  but  it  is  further  supplemented  through  proceeds 
from  s^olarship  concerts  and  other  sources.  The  number  ana  size  of 
such  awards  will  be  determined  annually  by  the  School  faculty. 

• THE  TAYLOR  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MUSIC  — An  annual  scholarship 
will  be  available  to  an  outstanding  student  in  any  year  of  study  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music.  The 
award  is  presented  in  honour  of  Dr.  M.G.  Taylor,  the  first  President  of 
the  University  of  Victoria,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  is  administered  by  the 
University  of  Victoria  Foundation.  If  funds  permit,  additional  awards 
may  be  made. 

Nursing 

• THE  ROBERT  S.  EVANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Nine 
scholarships  of  seven  hundred  dollars  ($700)  will  be  awarded  annually  to 
academically  outstanding  students  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies 
at  the  University  of  Victoria,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  scholarship  to  a student  in  each  of  the  Programs:  Child  Care, 
Nursing,  and  Social  Work,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  respective 
Directors; 

(b)  One  scholarship  to  a student  who  has  completed  Year  HI  in  an 
Astronomy  program; 

(c)  Five  scholarships  for  award  within  the  student  body  at  large. 

If  no  suitable  candidates  can  be  found  in  categories  (a)  or  (b),  additional 
awards  can  be  made  in  category  (c). 


THE  RICKER  NURSING  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  dollars 
($200)  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a student  who  has  completed  the  first 
year  of  the  program  with  good  grades  and  who  has  demonstrated 
potential  to  provide  leadership  within  a professional  role.  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Pscific  Studios 

THE  JAMES  BOUTILIER  PACIFIC  STUDIES  TRAVEL  AWARD  -- 
An  annual  travel  award  to  be  given  to  an  outstanding  student  enrolled  in 
a General  Program  or  Major  Program  in  Pacific  Studies.  The  award  will 
reimburse  the  student  to  a maximum  of  $1,500  for  expenses  incurred 
during  a study-tour  of  the  South  Pacific  region,  to  be  taken  during  the 
Summer  Session.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Centre  for 
Pacific  and  Oriental  Studies.  The  requirement  that  the  award  winner 
must  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  next  regular  session  and 
must  enrol  in  a full  program  does  not  apply  to  this  award. 

THE  CUSTOM  TRAVEL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
entering  the  fourth  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  one  of  the 
following  departments;  Pacific  Studies,  French,  German,  Hispanic  and 
Italian  or  Slavonics.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  from  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
departments. 

Philosophy 

• THE  DAVID  KAPLAN  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  HONOURS 
PHILOSOPHY  — Offered  annually  to  the  student  graduating  in 
Honours  Philosophy  with  the  highest  standing  in  those  philosophy 
courses  required  for  the  Degree. 

THE  ANN  TERESA  WOODS  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  PHILOSOPHY  — 
Offered  annually  to  the  student  graduating  with  a Major  in  Philosophy 
with  the  highest  standing  in  those  philosophy  courses  required  for  the 
Degree. 

THE  XI  NU  CHAPTER,  BETA  SIGMA  PHI  SORORITY  ANNUAL 
PRIZE  — Seventy-five  dollars  ($751  to  be  awarded  to  a promising  and 
deserving  woman  student  in  the  tnird  year  of  a course  or  courses  in 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  proceeding  to  further  university 
work,  for  books  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  winner. 

Physics 

THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
SCHOLARSHIP  — Six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  awarded  to  a student  of 
first  or  second  year  for  excellence  in  Physics.  The  winner  must  continue 
university  studies. 

* THE  CLARENCE  C.  COOK  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — An 
award  of  $100  is  made  annually  to  the  first  year  student  who  achieves  the 
highest  standing  in  3 units  of  Physics  from  Physics  100,  110,  120  or  220 
and  who  plans  to  take  further  courses  in  Physics  at  the  University  of 
Victoria.  In  the  case  of  a tie,  a recommendation  will  be  made  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor(s)  involved. 

THE  MOLSON  COMPANIES  SCHOLARSHIPS  — A scholarship  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  one  in  each  of  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biochemistry/Microbiology,  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  an  outstanding  student  completing  year  three  in  a Major  or 
Honours  program.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  the  business  or  scientific  asjjects  of  the  brewing 
industry.  Selection  of  each  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  tbe  department  in- 
volved. 

• B.W.  PEARSE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Four  scholarships  of 
four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  each  will  be  awarded  to  the  top  year  student 
enrolled  in  an  honours  course  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  and 
Physics. 

* Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 

SEASPAN  INTERNATIONAL  LTD.  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  the  student  leading  courses 
numbered  200  in  any  two  of  the  following  departments:  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geography,  Mathematics,  Physics.  The  winner  must  con- 
tinue his  academic  work  at  an  approved  university. 

Political  Science 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  (VIC- 
TORIA BRANCH)  BOOK  PRIZE  — An  annual  prize  of  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100)  offered  by  the  Victoria  Branch,  Canadian  Institute  of 
International  Affairs  in  alternate  years  to:  (1)  the  leading  student  in  the 
History  Department  at  the  University  of  Victoria  in  a senior  course 
dealing  with  Canada’s  foreign  policy;  (2)  and  the  leading  student  in 
Political  Science  240. 
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TMK  l.APY  l.AUHIKK  CLUB,  KLIZABKTU  KOHBES  MEMORIAL 
BOOK  PRIZE  — An  award  for  the  purchase  of  books  is  made  annually 
to  the  top  female  student  in  the  third  year  of  a Political  Science  program. 
Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  bv  the  Senate  Committr*  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science. 

THE  LADY  LAURIER  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ($250)  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Lady  Laurier  Club  of 
Oak  Bay  to  a worthy  and  deserving  student  entering  fourth  year  at  the 
University  and  undertaking  a course  in  Political  Science. 

• THE  ROBERT  LORNE  STANFIELD  BOOK  PRIZES  IN 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE  — To  be  awarded  to  the  top  two  students  in 
each  of  Political  Science  100  and  Political  Science  360. 

Psychology 

• THE  W.H.  GADDES  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($650)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a third  or 
fourth  year  student  in  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  Psycholo^, 
which  includes  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  physiological  and  the 
psychological  bases  of  human  development.  The  recipient  may  continue 
studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria  or  at  some  other  recognized 
university.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

ROTARY  CLUB  OF  SAANICH  SCHOLARSHIP  — Four  hundred 
dollars  ($4(X))  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  full-time  third  year  student 
who  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  two  upper  year  Psychology  courses 
and  is  continuing  studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria  or  at  some  other 
recognized  university. 

THE  B.C.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  GOLD  MEDAL  — 
Awarded  annually  to  a graduating  student  in  the  Honours  Psychology 
rogram  who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  achievement  in  the  study  of 
sychology. 

THE  XI  NU  CHAPTER,  BETA  SIGMA  PHI  SORORITY  ANNUAL 
PRIZE  — Seventy'-five  dollars  ($75)  to  be  awarded  to  a promising  and 
deserving  woman  student  in  the  third  year  of  a course  or  courses  in 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  proceeding  to  further  university 
work,  for  books  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  winner. 

Slavonic  Studies 

THE  CUSTOM  TRAVEL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
entering  the  fourth  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  one  of  the 
following  departments:  Pacific  Studies,  French,  German,  Hispanic  and 
Italian  or  Slavonics.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  from  the  recommendation  submitted  by  the 
departments. 

• THE  MICHAEL  DANE  MEMORIAL  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  RUSSIAN 
— An  annual  book  prize  will  be  given  to  the  top  student  in  first  year 
Russian  who  proposes  to  continue  the  study  of  Russian  for  at  least  one 
further  year  at  the  University.  The  winner  and  the  prize  will  be  selected 
by  the  ^nate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Slavonic  Studies. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC  OF 
YUGOSLAVIA  BOOK  PRIZE  — An  annual  book  prize  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  student  in  Serbo-Croatian.  Selection  to  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Slavonic  Studies. 

• THE  LB.  WOOD  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  RUSSIAN  - An  annual  book 
prize  will  be  riven  to  the  top  student  in  first  year  Russian  who  proposes 
to  continue  the  study  of  Russian  for  at  least  one  further  year  at  the 
University.  The  winner  and  the  prize  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Slavonic  Studies. 

Social  Work 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
PRIZE  — A prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  is  awarded 
annually  to  an  outstanding  student  who  has  completed  the  first  year  of 
the  program  in  the  School  of  Social  Work.  The  selrotion  of  the  recipient 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

• THE  ROBERT  S.  EVANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Nine 
scholarships  of  seven  hundred  dollars  ($7(X))  each  will  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  academically  outstanding  students  who  intend  to  continue  their 
studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  scholarship  to  a student  in  each  of  the  Programs:  Child  Care, 
Nursing,  and  Social  Work,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  respective 
Directors; 


(b) One  scholarship  to  a student  who  has  c(mipleted  Year  HI  in  an 
Astronomy  program; 

(c)  Five  scholarships  for  award  within  the  student  body  at  large. 

If  no  suitable  candidates  can  be  found  in  categories  (a)  or  (b),  additional 
awards  can  be  made  in  category  (c). 

Sociology 

• THE  XI  NU  CHAPTER,  BETA  SIGMA  PHI  SORORITY  ANNUAL 
PRIZE  — Seventy-five  dollars  ($751  to  be  awarded  to  a promising  and 
deserving  woman  student  in  the  third  year  of  a course  or  courses  in 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  proceeding  to  further  university 
work,  for  books  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  winner. 

• THE  VICTORIA  UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  BOOK  PRIZE  — A prize  will  be  given  to  the  best  student 
taking  Sociology  3^  (Minority  and  Ethnic  Croup  Relations).  The 
winner  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

Spanish 

THE  SPANISH  GOVERNMENT  BOOK  PRIZE  — Awarded  to  the  best 
student  in  a senior  Spanish  course.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Hispanic  and  Italian  Studies. 

Theatre 

• CRESTVIEW-CHELSEA  THEATRE  AWARD  — An  award  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($350)  will  be  offered  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Theatre  to  a promising  and  deserving  student  in  Theatre 
who  is  continuing  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

• GWEN  DOWNES  MEMORIAL  BOOK  PRIZE  — Awarded  to  the 
student  who  gives  the  best  performance  in  a university  play. 

• THE  DOROTHY  SOMERSET  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  THEATRE  — 
An  annual  scholarship  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  ($275), 
made  available  by  Miss  Rivkah  Isaacs  of  Victoria,  will  be  awarded  to 
that  third  or  fourth  year  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  Theatre,  displays  outstanding  talent  and  devotion  to  any  branch  of 
theatre  work.  A third  year  student  must  use  the  award  to  complete 
fourth  year  studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria  Theatre  Department;  a 
fourth  year  student  is  allowed  the  option  of  furthering  studies  at  a 
recognized  school  of  theatre,  such  as  the  National  Theatre  School  or  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Theatre. 

• THE  BARBARA  McINTYRE  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  THEATRE  — An 
annual  scholarship  of  $600  will  be  awarded  to  a third  or  fourth  year 
student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Theatre,  displays 
outstanding  ability  in  the  area  of  theatre-in-education.  If  there  is  no 
theatre-in-education  candidate,  the  award  may  go  to  a student  in  any 
branch  of  theatre  work.  A third  year  student  must  use  the  award  to 
complete  fourth  year  studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria  Theatre 
Department;  a fourth  year  student  is  allowed  the  option  of  furthering 
studies  at  a recognized  school  of  theatre  or  university.  Selection  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Theatre. 

Visual  Arts 

• THE  HEATHER  CRAGG  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award  of  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,(X)0)  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
completing  year  two  of  a Visual  Arts  program.  The  student  who  receives 
the  award  at  the  end  of  year  two  may  have  the  award  renewed  at  the 
completion  of  year  three  of  the  prowam.  The  selection  of  the  recipient 
and  the  approval  of  the  renewal  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Visual  Arts. 

THE  HEINZ  pRDON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  - An  award  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
completing  year  2 of  a Visual  Arts  program.  Selection  of  the  recipient 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  department  of  Visual  Arts. 

THE  JOHN  WYATT  PRICE  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  - A 
book  prize  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  majoring  in  Visual  Arts  with 
an  emphasis  in  photography.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student  who 
has  demonstrated  an  interest  in  portraiture.  Selection  of  the  recipient 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Visual  Arts. 

Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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SECTION  4 


UNDERGRADUATE  AWARDS  FOR  WHICH 
APPLICATION  MUST  BE  MADE  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 

These  awards  are  open  only  to  students  who  attend  the  University  of 
Victoria  in  the  Winter  Session  specified  in  this  calendar.  Application  for 
these  awards  must  be  made  before  April  30,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
on  forms  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Administrative  Registrar. 

THE  ALAN  BOAG  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarshijp  of  one  thousand 
dollars  ($1,000),  the  mft  of  the  trustees  of  a fund  established  by  the  late 
Alan  Boag,  is  available  for  a student  who  is  taking  his  major  in  Histoty, 
Economics,  Law,  Political  Science,  or  Sociology.  This  scholarship, 
which  is  open  to  graduates,  or  to  undergraduates  wno  have  completed  at 
least  two  years  at  the  University,  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  or 
report  on  some  aspect  of  socialism.  In  making  the  award  special  con- 
siaeration  will  be  given  for  originality  in  analysis  and  treatment.  The 
award  will  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  a Selection  Committee 
representing  each  of  the  areas  of  study  mentioned  above.  If  no  essay 
reaches  a required  standard,  the  award  will  be  withheld.  Students  in- 
tending to  compete  for  this  scholarship  must  obtain  the  approval  of  their 
essay  subject  from  the  Department  of  Political  Science.  Essays  must  be 
submittea  not  later  than  April  30. 

• THE  L.  AND  G.  BUTLER  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  DISABLED 
— Two  awards  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  are  made  annually  on  the 
basis  of  academic  performance  to  disabled  students  attending  the 
University  of  Victoria.  The  recipients  may  be  newly  admitted  or 
returning  students.  Students  interested  in  the  scholarship  should  refer  to 
the  paragraph  on  undergraduate  scholarship  eligibility  in  the  General 
Regulations  (page  246).  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Administrative  Remstrar  and  must  be  submitted  by  April 
30.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards. 

THE  CANADIAN  UNION  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS — C.U.P.E.  will  make  available  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  dollars 
($900)  to  provide  scholarships  for  three  deserving  and  promising  students 
at  the  University  of  Victoria  who  are  continuing  their  studies  here.  One 
award  will  be  given  to  a student  entering  year  3;  two  awards  will  be 
given  to  students  entering  vear  2.  The  selection  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  academic  standing.  These  scholarships  are  open  only  to  sons  and 

ahters  of  members  of  contributing  locals  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
ic  Employees  of  the  Greater  Victoria  area.  Recipients  will  be 
selected  by  the  Committee  on  Awards  in  consultation  with  officials  of 
the  C.U.P.E.  Scholarship  Fund. 

THE  CHEVRON  CANADA  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP  — A 
scholarship  in  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  has  been 
made  available  by  Chevron  Canada  Limited  to  a student  entering  the 
final  year  of  an  undergraduate  program.  In  making  the  award, 
preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  who  graduated  from  a Secondary 
School  in  British  Columbia  and  who  intend  to  pursue  a career  in 
business.  Recipients  of  this  award  may  not  simultaneously  hold  other 
major  awards.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  in  consultation  with  representatives  from  the 
Company. 

• LUCY  AND  MARGARET  CORBET  SCHOLARSHIP  — Six  hun- 
dred dollars  ($600)  awarded  annually  to  a student  who  has  completed 
pre-medical  studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria  and  is  proceeding  to 
medical  school  in  September.  Selection  of  the  winner  wifi  be  made  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  basis  of  sound  academic 
achievement  and  demonstrated  financial  need.  Candidates  must  provide 
written  acceptance  of  their  entry  into  an  approved  medical  schoob 

THE  NORMAN  LIDSTER  AWARD  — An  award  of  up  to  one  hundred  ■ 
dollars  ($100)  will  be  given  annually  to  a blind  student  in  any  year  of  any 
faculty  for  the  purchase  of  special  equipment  or  books.  The  award  is 
made  in  memory  of  Norman  Lidster,  who  authored  several  books  despite 
being  both  blind  and  paraplegic.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 

• THE  OLIVER  PRENTICE  MEMORIAL  - SAANICH  ROTARY 
SCHOLARSHIP  — Three  hundred  dollars  ($3001  awarded  annually  to  a 
student  of  outstanding  merit  and  promise  ana  qualities  of  character 
indicating  worthiness  to  hold  the  scholarship,  who  is  planning  a business 
career  and  is  continuing  his  studies  at  a recomized  university  or  is  ar- 
ticled to  a chartered  accountant,  or  C.G.A.  Selection  of  the  student  is  to 
be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Awards  of  the  University  of  Victoria. 
Applications  must  be  submitted  before  April  30. 


• THE  SENATOR  WILLIAM  JOHN  MACDONALD  TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP  — This  award  was  established  by  Mrs.  T.G.  Keir  in 
memory  of  her  grandfather.  Senator  Macdonald. 

The  scholarship  is  awarded  every  second  year,  beginning  in  1984,  to 
an  outstanding  student  who  has  received  an  undergraduate  degree  from 
the  University  of  Victoria  since  the  last  competition  and  who  is  planning 
to  undertake  a CTaduate  degree  in  Arts,  Science  or  Fine  Arts  at  a Scottish 
university.  If  there  are  no  suitable  candidates  wishing  to  study  at  a 
Scottish  university  then  applicants  wishing  to  attend  any  United 
Kingdom  university  will  be  considered. 

The  award  will  have  a value  of  $8,000  and  will  be  payable  in  two 
$4,000  installments:  one  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  student's 
graduate  program. 

Application  packages  are  available  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards.  Office  of  the  Administrative  Registrar, 
University  Centre.  The  application  package  includes  three  referee  forms 
to  be  completed  by  individuals  who  are  familiar  with  the  applicant’s 
work.  The  application  form  and  the  referee  forms  must  all  be  submitted 
by  April  1 . 

The  selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  a Committee,  appointed 
by  the  President,  which  is  composed  of  a Dean  of  one  of  the  Faculties,  an 
individual  of  professorial  rank  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards.  Decisions  reached  by  the  Committee  are  final. 

Awards  are  made  after  the  results  of  the  final  examinations  for  the 
relevant  Winter  Session  have  been  determined. 

• THE  UNIVERSITY  CHALLENGE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — One  or 
more  scholarships  to  a total  of  $675  to  be  awarded  annually  from  funds 
won  on  the  CTV  Television  Program  “University  Challenge”  by  Victoria 
teams.  The  fund  was  started  in  1971  by  a team  consisting  of  Glen  Paruk, 
Robert  McDougall,  Denis  Johnston  and  Bruce  Izard,  coached  by 
Professor  Alfred  Loft.  The  selection  will  be  made  by  a joint  Student- 
Faculty  Committee  under  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  basis 
of  outstanding  service  by  the  candidate  to  the  community  and/or  the 
University,  coupled  with  proven  high  academic  ability.  Students  may 
apply  directly  to  the  Committee  or  be  nominated  by  a second  party  but 
the  application  must  bear  the  nominee’s  signature  and  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  from  the  nominator  or  nominee  describing  the  nominee’s 
qualifications  to  hold  the  scholarship. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  ALUMNI  AWARDS  — The  University 
of  Victoria  Alumni  Association  offers  annually  a number  of  scholarships 
of  $1,500  each  made  possible  through  contributions  to  the  annual 
Alumni  Fund  Drive.  The  Scholarships  are  open  to  University  of  Victoria 
students  entering  one  of  the  two  final  years  of  undergraduate  studies  at 
the  University. 

Selection  of  the  successful  candidates  is  based  upon  the  following 
criteria: 

(a)  high  scholastic  achievement  as  indicated  by  the  Winter  Session 
grades; 

(b)  demonstrated  contributions  to  University  and/or  community  ac- 
tivities as  determined  by  the  Selection  Committee  of  the  Alumni 
Association; 

(c)  the  satisfying  of  the  University’s  General  Regulations  pertaining  to 
undergraduate  scholarships  as  outlined  in  the  Calendar  - page  226. 

The  selection  process  consists  of  interviews  of  selected  students  in 
March  of  each  year,  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  final  grades 
achieved  as  soon  as  they  are  available,  normally  in  the  month  of  May. 
Winners  of  Alumni  Scholarships  may  not  hold  any  other  award  ad- 
ministered by  the  University  having  a value  greater  than  $100.  Also, 
winners  who  are  eligible  for  consideration  a second  time  must  be 
renominated.  Nominations  from  Schools  and  Departments  of  the 
University  must  be  made  by  a faculty  member  ana  endorsed  by  the 
Director  of  a School  or  Chairman  of  a Department  and  must  be  received 
in  the  Alumni  Association  office  no  later  than  March  1 of  each  year. 
Nomination  forms  are  available  in  the  Alumni  Association  Office. 

THE  VICTORIA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  SCHOLARSHIP  — One 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  is  available  to  a student  who  wishes  to  pursue  a 
career  in  Medicine,  has  completed  at  least  two  years  of  study  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  and  is  proceeding  to  a medical  school  in  Canada 
next  September.  Candidates  must  possess  those  qualities  of  character  and 
mind  which  will  lead  to  success  as  a medical  practitioner,  and  must  have 
demonstrated  sound  academic  achievement,  with  at  least  Second  Class 
standing.  Financial  need  will  also  be  considered.  Candidates  must 
provide  written  acceptance  of  their  entry  into  an  approved  medical 
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sih(H)l,  riu-  awaril  will  la-  iiiacic  by  a coinniittei'  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  Committee  on  Awards  of  the  University  and  the 
Victoria  Medical  Societv  Scholarship  Committee,  and  will  he  paid 
throiiKh  the  Bursar  of  the  medical  school  involved.  The  succ-essful 
candidate  will  be  notified  in  August.  The  award  will  be  forfeited  if  the 
candidate  has  not  entered  medical  school  by  January  19H5  at  the  latest. 
Application  forms  are  available  from,  and  must  be  returned  to.  the 
Office  of  the  Administrative  Registrar  before  April  30. 


VICTORIA  RKAl.  KSI  A l K BOARD  AWARDS  I'ive  hundred 
dollars  ($.5(K))  awarded  annuallv  as  a scholarsfiip,  and  five  hundred 
dollars  awarded  atmually  as  a oursary,  to  students  registered  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  who  are  dependents  of  Members  of  1 he  Real 
Estate  Board  or  The  Victoria  Society  of  Real  E.state  Sah-smen.  Selection 
of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 

* Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Eoundation. 


SECTION  5 


UNDERGRADUATE  AWARDS  ADMINISTERED  BY 
THE  OFFICE  OF  AWARDS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
2075  WESBROOK  PLACE, 
VANCOUVER,  B.C.  V6T  1 W5 

Students  who  submit  applications  for  scholarships  to  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  who  are  competing  on  the  basis  of  attendance  at 
the  University  of  Victoria,  must  forward  an  official  transcript  of  their 
academic  record  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  preferably  accompanying 
the  application. 

Scholarships  which  must  be  applied  for  on  the  appropriate  form 
by  July  1 unless  otherwise  stated. 

C.W.  DEANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  $200, 
established  by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Canadian  Paraplegic 
Association,  B.C.  Division,  is  offered  annually  to  paraplegic  students,  or 
sons  and  daughters  of  paraplegics.  This  scholarship  will  be  available  to  a 
student  beginning  or  continuing  studies  in  one  of  the  universities  in 
British  Columbia.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student  beginning  or 
continuing  his  studies  in  Engineering.  The  award  will  be  made  to  a 
student  with  a good  academic  record. 

THE  EARL  KINNEY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — This 
scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $250  has  been  made  available  by  the 
Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  Local  210,  to  students  enrolled  in  a 
full  academic  program  of  studies  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
the  University  of  Victoria  or  Simon  Fraser  University  at  the  second  year 
level  or  higher.  To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  be  a member,  or  the 
son,  daughter,  or  legal  ward  of  a memTOr  in  good  standing  of  the  Union. 
Those  who  wish  to  De  considered  must  give  full  details  of  their  own  or 
their  parents'  membership  in  the  Union.  The  award  will  normally  be 
made  to  the  applicant  with  the  highest  standing  as  determined  by  the 
University  Awards  Committee,  U.B.C. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND 
WAREHOUSEMEN'S  UNION  UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS — Three  scholarships  of  $350  each  are  offered  to  members,  sons 
and  daughters  of  members,  in  good  standing,  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union.  They  are  open  to  students 
in  attendance  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University  of 
Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  University,  the  British  Columbia  lastitute  of 
Technology,  or  any  regional  college  in  British  Columbia  who  will 
continue  in  a full  program  of  studies  in  the  next  session  in  an  un- 
dergraduate faculty.  These  scholarships  will  normally  be  awarded  to  the 
candidates  with  the  highest  standing  as  determined  by  the  results  of  the 
Final  Sessional  Examinations  conducted  in  April  by  the  named  in- 
stitutions. The  donors  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  awards  if  the 
academic  standing  of  candidates  is  not  sufficiently  high  or  to  re-award 
scholarships  if  winners  receive  other  scholarships  of  substantial  value. 
THE  DR.  H.B.  KING  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  EDUCATION 
— This  scholarship  of  $300  has  been  established  by  the  Association  of 
British  Columbia  School  Superintendents  as  a memorial  to  Dr.  H.B. 
King,  who  from  1939  to  1945  was  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  British 
Columbia.  For  many  years  prior  to  1939  Dr.  King  also  served  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  with  distinction  and  devotion  as  a teacher 
and  principal,  and  as  a technical  adviser  with  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
This  scholarshp  will  be  awarded  to  a student  who  is  proceeding  to  a 
degree  or  certificate  in  the  teaching  field  and  is  taking  a full  course  in  the 
second  year  at  any  recognized  Faculty  of  Education  in  a B.C.  university. 
The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing,  personal 
qualities,  interest  and  participation  in  school  and  community  affairs, 
aptitude  for  teaching,  and  other  factors. 

THE  THOMAS  P.  MAYES  SCHOLARSHIP  — In  memory  of  Thomas 
P.  Mayes,  who  until  his  death  in  1968,  served  as  secretary  of  the  Union, 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union  offers  an 
undergraduate  scholarship  of  $350  to  members,  and  sons  and  daughters 
of  members,  in  good  standing.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  award  are 
the  same  as  for  the  three  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  Undergraduate  Scholarship,  described 
elsewhere  in  this  section, 


THE  ANNE  WESBROOK  SCHOLARSHIP  - This  scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $500,  given  by  the  Faculty  Women's  Club  of  the  University  of 
B.C.,  is  open  to:  a woman  student  who  has  obtained  a baccalaureate 
degree  from  this  University  and  is  continuing  her  studies  either  at  the 
professional  or  graduate  level  at  this  University  or  any  other  approved 
university;  or  a woman  who  after  third  year  is  pr<x;eeding  directly  to  a 
professional  degree  in  medicine,  dentistry  or  law  at  this  University  or  any 
other  approvecTuniversity. 

UNDERGRADUATE  AWARDS  ADMINISTERED 
BY  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

ANDRES  WINES  LTD.  SCHOLARSHIP  — A .scholarship  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  will  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate  student  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  Simon  Fraser  University,  or 
University  of  Victoria.  This  award  will  be  made  to  a student  who  is  the 
son  or  daughter  of  an  employee  of  Andres  Wines  or  grape  grower 
shipping  to  Andres  Wines.  If  no  one  is  available  in  this  category  it  will  be 
awarded  to  a student  who  will  undertake  a project  in  the  field  of 
winemaking  either  in  Microbiologs',  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Agriculture  or  Economics.  Application  forms  are  available  from  Andres 
Wines  (B.C.)  Ltd.  at  2120  Vintner  Street,  Port  Moody,  British  Columbia 
V3H  1W8,  and  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  August  30.  The  award 
will  be  made  by  the  donor. 

THE  BAY  SERVICE  AWARD  — A Servic-e  Award  offered  In-  The  Bay 
(Victoria)  is  open  in  competition  to  students  completing  Third  Year  Arts 
and  proceeding  to  a higher  year.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students 
interested  in  Department  Store  careers.  To  be  eligible  for  this  award 
applicants  must  qualify  in  respect  to  academic  standing,  ability  and 
personality,  and  snoula  be  considering  possible  employment  with  The 
Bay  on  graduatioti.  Under  terms  of  the  award,  employment  with  The 
Bay  will  De  guaranteed  during  the  summer  vacation  preceding  the  fourth 
year  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  Subject  to  satisfactory  performance,  a 
winner  will,  on  graduation,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  an 
executive  career  with  the  Company.  Interested  students  should  apply  to 
the  Personnel  Manager,  The  Bay,  not  later  than  March  15.  Selection  will 
be  made  by  a representative  of  The  Bay. 

ELIZABETH  BENTLEY  EASTERN  STAR  SCHOLARSHIPS  — The 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  offers  annually  a number  of  scholarships  to 
students  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  University  courses. 
Scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need,  marks  and  difficult)’  of 
courses.  Persons  eligible  are  members,  wives,  husbands,  fathers, 
mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  sons,  daughters,  grandchildren  or  step- 
children of  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  of  B.C.  Ap- 
plications should  be  sent  to  the  local  Eastern  Star  secretary  by  July  15. 

RAYMOND  CREPAULT,  Q.C.  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — In 
memory  of  Raymond  Crepault,  Q.C.  and  to  commemorate  his  ac- 
complishments and  his  special  contribution  to  the  Canadian  broad- 
casting industry,  as  well  as  to  emphasize  his  deep  commitment,  as  a 
French  Canadian,  to  the  unity  of  Canada,  the  Raymond  Crepault 
estate,  Radiomutuel  and  The  Canadian  Association  of  Broadcasters  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  creation  of  a scholarship  to  be  granted  to  a 
person  wishing  to  complete  his  training  in  journalism  or  communications 
with  a view  to  subsequent  service  in  electronic  journalism  (radio  and/or 
television).  This  is  an  annual  award  of  $2,500  which  Radiomutuel  will 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Broadcasters.  It  is  offered  to  any  French  speaking 
Canadian  citizen  interested  in  improving  his  or  her  skills  in  the  area  of 
electronic  journalism  (radio  and/or  television),  through  university 
training  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  on  a full-time  basis,  in  a Canadian 
institute. 

Nominations  will  be  accepted  from  persons  meeting  any  of  the  following 
requirements: 

— University  graduation  in  any  discipline  (first  degree). 

— University  graduation  or  current  studies  in  communications  or 
journalism  (first  degree). 
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— Graduation  in  broadcasting  (radio  and  TV)  technology  from  a 
technical  institute  of  recognized  standing  or  the  equivalent 
thereof. 

— Current  employment  in  broadcasting  but  wishing  to  complete 
training  in  this  field. 

Relevant  experience  in  electronic  journalism  or  any  related  field  could 
be  a major  asset. 

A selection  board  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  with  the  approval  of  Radiomutuel,  will  take 
the  following  factors  into  consideration: 

1.  The  candidate’s  background; 

2.  The  candidate’s  motivation; 

3.  Recommendations  submitted  by  the  candidate’s  professor,  colleagues 
or  employers,  as  the  case  may  be; 

4.  The  ability  of  the  candidate  to  begin,  and  more  particularly,  to 
complete  such  studies; 

5.  The  candidate’s  financial  need; 

6.  Whether  the  candidate  is,  or  not,  a Canadian  citizen. 

The  scholarship  may  be  renewed  for  an  additional  year,  according  to 
the  validity  of  the  research  project  or  that  of  the  course  content. 

All  applications  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  February  28  of  each 
year  (as  indicated  by  the  postmark)  to  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

Additional  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
Mile.  Danielle  Langlais,  Canaaian  Association  of  Broadcasters,  P.O. 
Box  627,  Station  “B”,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5S2. 

FEDERATION  OF  FRANCO-COLUMBIANS  SCHOLARSHIP  — An 
annual  scholarship  of  $1,000,  awarded  by  the  Federation  of  Franco- 
Columbians  to  a candidate  wishing  to  undertake  a year  of  study  in  a 
French-language  university,  preferably  in  Canada.  Priority  will  be  given 
to  a student  registered  at  a British  Columbia  university,  having  com- 
pleted the  equivalent  of  two  full  years  of  university  study,  having  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  French  to  study  profitably  at  a French-language 
university,  intending  to  teach  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  Federation  of  Franco-Columbians,  1013-B  Brunette, 
Maillardville,  B.C.  The  application  must  include:  a letter  in  which  the 
candidate  outlines  his  reasons  for  applying,  a copy  of  his  academic 
transcript,  two  letters  of  recommendation  to  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Scholarship  Committee.  Applications  must  be  received 
by  March  1. 

MUNGO  MARTIN  MEMORIAL  AWARDS  — Will  be  made  annually 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  Mungo  Martin  Memorial  Fund,  raised  by 
public  subscription  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  B.C.  Indian  Arts  Society 
of  Victoria,  B.C.  These  awards  commemorate  Mungo  Martin,  the  late 
Kwakiutl  chief,  artist,  philosopher  and  carver,  who  did  so  much  to 
revive  appreciation  of  Indian  art  and  traditions  of  the  Northwest  Coast. 
The  Fund  is  administered  by  a Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  said 
Society  for  this  purpose.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  the  sole  authority 
adjudicating  awards  and  its  decisions  are  final.  Awards  are  to  be  made  in 
any  amount  or  amounts  in  any  year  within  the  limitations  available 
funds  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  (Awards  are  normally  ex- 
pected to  be  from  $50  to  $300.)  The  purpose  of  the  awards  is  to  assist 
p>eople  of  Indian  racial  background  in  arts,  handicrafts,  and  other 
worthy  endeavours.  Particular  emphasis  is  made  to  those  who  seek  to  do 
creative  work  to  further  the  artistic  heritage  of  the  Indian  peoples, 
whether  it  be  in  painting,  carving,  music  and  dance,  folklore,  or 
language.  While  age  and  circumstances  of  qualifying  candidates  may 
vary  considerably,  preference  will  be  given  to  young  people. 

Candidates  for  awards  must  be  of  Indian  racial  background  and  must 
be  domiciled  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication. The  recipient  of  an  award  may  apply  for  a further  award  in  a 
subseouent  year.  Applications  for  awards  should  be  made  on  forms 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  may  be  mailed  at  any  time  for 
consideration  to  the  following  address:  The  Board  of  Trustees,  Mungo 
Martin  Memorial  Awards  Fund,  do  Mrs.  H.  Esselmont,  Chairman, 
3190  Rutledge  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  Board  meetings  will  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chair  early  in  the  year  and  late  in  the  summer. 

THE  WILLIAM  McCALLUM  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — The 
William  McCallum  Memorial  Scholarship  for  the  study  of  Law  was 
established  in  1977  in  recognition  of  the  contributions  and  many  years  of 
service  given  to  Dawson  College  by  the  late  William  McCallum, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  from  1971  to  1977.  This  scholarship 
is  awarded  annually  to  a graduate  of  Dawson  College  entering,  or 
already  studying.  Law.  The  scholarship  is  renewable  in  the  amount  of 
$400  per  year,  for  a maximum  of  four  years. 

The  William  McCallum  Memorial  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to 
students  who  show  high  probability  of  both  responsible  citizenship  and 


academic  and  professional  success.  The  basis  for  selecting  winners  is  as 
follows:  scholarship,  character,  leadership  and  community  involvement. 

Interested  students  should  submit  an  application  to  the  William 
McCallum  Scholarship  Committee,  c/o  the  Registrar,  Dawson  College, 
485  McGill  Street,  Montreal  H2Y  2H4,  before  May  1.  All  official 
transcripts  of  credit  other  than  those  from  Dawson  College  must  be 
received  before  an  application  will  be  considered.  Proof  of  admission  to 
Law  school  must  be  provided  by  May  30. 

RIXON  RAFTER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  — This  fund  was  established 
in  honour  of  the  late  Rixon  Rafter,  a graduate  of  the  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind  (now  the  W.  Ross  Macdonald  School)  in  Brantford,  Ontario. 
Mr.  Rafter  became  a successful  newspaper  publisher.  Interest  from  the 
fund  is  intended  to  provide  assistance  to  needy,  registered  blind  students 
involved  in  academic  or  educational  pursuits.  In  most  instances,  an 
amount  of  $150  to  $300  is  provided;  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
this  may  be  increased  to  $500.  In  British  Columbia,  applications  are  to 
be  directed  to  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Counselling  and  Employment  Services  Department,  350  East  36th  Ave., 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V5W  1C6. 

THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIP  — The  Rhodes  Trustees  offer  annually 
for  award  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  one  Rhodes  Scholarship  of 
the  value  of  approximately  1,550  (English  pounds)  per  annum.  This 
stipend  consists  of  a direct  payment  to  the  University  and  the  Scholar’s 
College  of  approved  fees  plus  a maintenance  allowance  of  900  (English 
poun&)  per  annum  paid  directly  to  the  Scholar.  The  sum  provided 
should  be  sufficient  to  enable  a Scholar  to  meet  necessary  expenses  for 
term-time  and  vacations  but  those  who  can  afford  to  supplement  it  to  a 
modest  extent  from  their  own  resources  are  advised  to  do  so. 

The  Scholarship  is  tenable  ordinarily  for  two  years  at  Oxford 
University.  A third  year  (at  Oxford  or  elsewhere  abroad)  may  be 
authorized  in  proper  cases. 

A candidate  must  be  a Canadian  citizen  or  British  subject  (male  or 
female)  and  have  been  ordinarily  a resident  of  Canada  for  five  years  by 
October  1,  1983.  A Rhodes  Scholarship  is  forfeited  by  marriage  after 
election,  or  during  a scholar’s  first  year  of  residence.  Thereafter  a Rhodes 
Scholar  may  marry  and  retain  the  stipend  if  the  Scholar  is  able  to  give 
appropriate  assurance  of  support  and  accommodation  for  the  spouse. 

A candidate  must  be  at  least  19  but  under  25  years  of  age  bv  October 
1,  1983. 

A candidate  must  have  completed  an  undergraduate  degree  bv  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983. 

A candidate  may  compete  in  a province  in  which  he  is  eligible  under 
either  (a)  or  (b)  below: 

(a)  The  province  in  which  he  is  ordinarily  resident.  If  he  is  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  Northwest  Territories  he  may  compete  in  a province  in 
which  he  is  eligible  under  (b)  or,  if  there  is  no  sucn  province,  in  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick. 

(b)  The  province  in  which  his  university  study  has  taken  place,  provided 
that  if  he  is  ordinarily  a resident  outside  Newfoundland  he  may  not 
compete  in  Newfounaland. 

In  that  section  of  the  will  in  which  he  defined  the  general  type  of 
Scholar  he  desired,  Mr.  Rhodes  mentioned  four  groups  of  qualities,  the 
first  two  of  which  be  considered  most  important: 

1 . Literary  and  scholastic  attainments; 

2.  Qualities  of  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  dut>',  sympathy,  kindliness, 
unselfishness,  and  fellowsnip; 

3.  Exhibition  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  fellows; 

4.  Physical  vigour,  as  shown  by  fondness  for  and  success  in  outdoor 
sports. 

Some  definite  quality  of  distinction,  whether  in  intellect  or  character, 
or  both,  is  the  most  important  requirement  for  a Rhodes  Scholarship’ 
and  it  is  upon  this  that  Committees  will  insist.  Success  in  being  elected  to 
office  in  student  organizations  may  or  may  not  be  evidence  of  leadership 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Rhodes  evidently  regarded  leadership 
as  consisting  of  moral  courage  and  an  interest  in  one’s  fellow  men  quite 
as  much  as  in  the  more  a^essive  qualities.  Physical  vigour  is  an 
essential  qualification  for  a Rhodes  Scholarship,  but  athletic  prowess  is  of 
less  importance  than  the  moral  qualities  developed  in  playing  outdoor 
gam«.  Financial  need  does  not  give  a special  claim  to  a Scholarship.  A 
candidate  for  a Scholarship  is  required  to  make  application  by  October 
25,  1983  and  if  elected,  to  go  to  Oxford  in  October  1984.  Further  in- 
formation concerning  the  Scholarship  and  the  opportunities  for  study  at 
Oxford  University  may  be  obtained  from  Sholto  Hebenton,  1830-505 
Burrard  Street,  Vancouver  1,  B.C. 
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1U)'1'AHY  FOUNDAl  lON  — Thf  ne\v»-sf  educational  activity  of  tlie 
Hotary  Foundation.  Undergraduate  Scholarship.",  are  awarded  to  out- 
standing younjj  men  and  women  for  one  academic  year  of  un- 
dergraduate study  abroad. 

A candidate  for  a 1984-85  Scholarship  must  be:  unmarried:  between 
the  af{es  of  18  and  24  inclusive  as  of  July  1,  1983,  and  have  completed 
two  years  of  undergraduate  university-level  work  but  not  have  attained 
the  bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent  at  the  time  he  begins  his  Scholarship 
year.  He  must  be  a citizen  of  the  country  in  which  his  permanent 
residence  and  sponsoring  Rotary  club  are  located. 

In  this  and  all  other  programs  of  the  Rotary'  Foundation,  a Rotarian,  a 
dependent  of  a Rotarian,  a child,  a stepchild,  grandchild,  brother  or 
sister  of  a Rotarian,  or  any  spouse  thereof,  is  ineligible  for  an  award. 

An  Undergraduate  Scholarship  covers  the  cost  of  round  trip  tran- 
sportation between  the  Scholar’s  nome  and  place  of  study,  registration, 
tuition,  laboratory  and  other  school  fees,  necessary  books  and 
educational  supplies,  meals  and  lodging,  incidental  living  costs,  limited 
educational  travel  during  the  Scholarship  year  and,  in  specified  in- 
stances, intensive  language  training  in  the  country  of  study  prioir  to  the 
beginning  of  the  regular  academic  year. 

Awards  may  be  made  for  study  in  any  field,  but  not  for  independent 
or  unsupervis^  research.  Undergraduate  Scholarships  are  awarded  for 
one  academic  year  of  study  in  another  country.  They  are  not  granted  to 
students  to  continue  studies  already  begun  in  a country.  It  is  not  expected 
or  intended  that  an  Undergraduate  Scholarship  will  be  used  as  part  of  a 
longer  period  of  study  abroad.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
academic  credit  for  work  done  during  the  Scholarship  year.  Each 
candidate  should  ascertain  for  himself,  in  advance,  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  receive  credit  for  courses  taken  or  work  completed  during  the 
year  abroad. 

Application  for  an  Undergraduate  Scholarship  must  be  made  through 
a Rotary  club  in  the  district  in  which  the  applicant’s  permanent 
residence  is  located  or  the  district  in  which  is  located  the  school  at  which 
he  is  studying  at  the  time  of  his  application.  The  sponsoring  Rotary  club 
will  provide  the  necessary  application  forms  and  explanatory  literature. 
Rotary  clubs  may  obtain  this  material  from  their  district  governor  or  the 
secretariat  of  Rotary  International  in  December  of  each  year.  Ap- 
plication forms  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Rotary  Club  by 
March  1,  1982. 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  LEGION  (PACIFIC  COMMAND)  BUR- 
SARY/SCHOLARSHIPS — The  Legion  (Pacific  Command),  offers 
annually  a number  of  awards  for  students  proceeding  from  high  school 
to  university,  and  some  awards  to  students  entering  second,  tnird  and 
fourth  year.  These  bursary/scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing,  financial  need,  and  participation  and  achievement 
in  student  and  community  affairs.  Preference  is  given  to  sons  and 
daughters  of  deceased,  disabled,  or  other  veterans,  but  applications  from 
other  worthy  students  are  also  considered.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Royal  Canadian  Legion,  3026  Arbutus  Street,  Van- 
couver, B.C.  V6J  3Z2.  The  deadline  date  for  application  is  May  31 . 

IRENE  SAMUEL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Scholarships  of  at  least  $300  are 
awarded  annually  to  people  who  are  qualified  to  enter  an  accredited 
University  in  order  to  further  their  education  in  Teacher  Training  and/or 
Judaic  Studies.  Upon  completion  of  their  studies  their  intent  must  be  to 
teach  Hebrew  and/or  Judaic  Studies  in  a Jewish  School  in  Canada  for  a 
minimum  of  two  years. 

Candidates  should  have  a good  Jewish  and  general  educational 
background  and  broad  extra-curricular  activities  and  interests.  Mature 
students  returning  to  their  studies  or  those  wishing  to  upgrade  their 
qualifications  are  also  eligible.  Financial  need  as  well  as  academic 
achievement  will  be  considered. 

Further  information  and  applications  are  available  upon  request 
from:  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  OF  CANADA, 
111  1 Finch  Avenue  West,  Suite  401,  Downsview,  Ontario  M3J  2E5. 


THE  SONS  OF  NORWAY  SCHOLARSHIPS  Three  Scholarshios  of 
$600  each  are  offerer!  by  Sons  of  Norway  Foundations  in  (Janada  to 
students  who  have  shown  interest  in  Norwegian  Culture,  History  or 
Language.  They  are  open  to  students  who  show  evidence  of  sound 
academic  [>erformante  and  financial  need.  The  awards  are  tenable,  at 
any  recognized  Junior  College,  Vocational  Institute,  or  University  in 
B.C.  and  can  be  for  any  stu^  year.  Forward  application,  not  later  than 
July  30,  to  Sons  of  Norway  Fcrundation  in  Canada.  No.  905-935  Marine 
Drive,  West  Vancouver,  B.C.  V7T  1A7. 

THE  J.M.  WARREN  SCHOLARSHIP  — The  British  Columbia 
Foundation  has  established  a Scholarship  to  honour  Mr.  Jack  M.  Warren 
in  recognition  of  his  many  years  of  distinguished  service  as  Administrator 
of  the  British  Columbia  Cancer  Institute  and  as  Comptroller  to  the 
British  Columbia  Cancer  Foundation. 

The  Scholarship  of  $2,000  will  be  offered  annually  to  support  ad- 
vanced study  or  training  in  cancer  treatment  and  control,  including  the 
administration  of  cancer  programs. 

Candidates  should  apply  to  the  Bursary,  Scholarship  and  Awards 
Committee,  British  Columbia  Cancer  Foundation,  2656  Heather  Street, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V5Z  3J3,  prior  to  December  1,  setting  out  their  plan  of 
study  and  submitting  a transcript  of  their  academic  record.  Candidates 
must  also  submit  their  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  two 
individuals  who  are  familiar  with  their  academic  or  professional  ability, 
and  who  have  been  asked  to  submit  letters  of  recommendation  directly  to 
the  Bursary,  Scholarship  and  Awards  Committee. 

THE  ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  REGIMENT  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  scholarships  of  $250  each,  the  gift  of  the  Royal 
Westminster  Regiment  Association,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  worthy 
and  deserving  students  who  are  continuing  their  formal  education 
beyond  secondary  school  in  recognized  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
any  place  within  Canada  or  outside  Canada.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  direct  descendents,  male  or  female,  of  a member  of  tne  Royal 
Westminster  Regiment  Association,  of  a member  of  the  Royal  West- 
minster Regiment  CA  (M)  or  one  of  those  battalions  which  the  Rwal 
Westminster  Regiment  perpetuates,  i.e.  the  47th,  104th  or  131st.  ’The 
scholarships  are  also  open  to  applicants  who  are  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication serving  members  of  the  Royal  Westminster  Regiment.  The 
applicants  may  be  in  their  final  year  of  secondary  school  or  any  year  of 
post-secondary  study,  and  may  be  resident  in  any  place  within  Canada 
or  outside  Canada.  The  basis  of  the  award  will  be  academic  standing  in 
previous  studies  and  need  of  financial  assistance.  The  Application  for 
Scholarship  Form  is  obtainable  from  the  Scholarship  Committee,  The 
Royal  Westminster  Regiment  Association,  Box  854,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.  The  cut-off  date  for  applications  is  July  31 . 

THE  WOMAN’S  INSTITUTE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  IN 
HOME  ECONOMICS  — A scholarship  of  $250  will  be  awarded  an- 
nually by  the  Woman’s  Institute  of  B.C.  It  is  available  to  the  daughter  of 
a member  of  the  Institute.  The  member  must  have  a good  standing  for  at 
least  three  years.  Preference  is  given  to  a student  registering  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  toward  a degree  in  Home  Economics. 
Application  by  letter  from  the  Institute  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Provincial  Board,  B.C.  Woman’s  Institute,  545  Superior  Street,  Vic- 
toria, B.C.,  must  be  received  before  July  15. 

THE  WOMAN’S  INSTITUTE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  IN 
AGRICULTURE  — A scholarship  of  $250  will  be  awarded  annually  by 
the  Woman’s  Institute  of  B.C.  It  is  available  to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  The  member  must  have  been  in  good  standing 
for  at  least  three  years.  Preference  is  given  to  a student  registering  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  toward  a degree  in  Agriculture.  Ap- 
lication  Ity  letter  from  the  Institute  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
rovincial  Board,  B.C.  Woman’s  Institute,  545  Superior  Street,  Vic- 
toria, B.C.,  must  be  received  before  July  15. 
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AWARDS  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Awards  Administered  by  the  Facuity  of  Graduate  Studies 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  FELLOWSHIPS: 

A limited  number  of  Special  Fellowships,  valued  at  $10,350  for  twelve 
months,  will  be  awarded  to  exceptional  full-time  students. 

University  of  Victoria  Fellowships  of  $7,850  may  be  awarded  by  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  to  students  of  high  academic  standing 
re^tered  full-time  in  the  Faculty  as  candidates  or  provisional  can- 
didates for  a degree.  After  deduction  of  fees,  the  award  is  divided  into  12 


equal  amounts,  paid  monthly  while  the  recipient  is  registered  as  a full- 
time student  whose  progress  is  considered  satisfactory  by  the  Department 
or  School.  No  duties  are  attached  to  these  Fellowships. 

Application  for  the  above  should  be  made  at  the  time  of  application 
for  admission,  in  the  space  provided  on  the  Application  Form,  which 
must  be  received  by  February  17th  in  order  to  be  considered.  Late 
applications  will  be  considered  if  funds  are  available.  New  students  will 
be  notified  by  approximately  March  31,  and  returning  graduate  students 
by  mid-June. 

NOTE  1:  Fellowship  holders  may  not  normally  hold  another  major 
award. 
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NOTE  2:  Fellowship  holders  may  accept  paid  employment,  but  nor- 
mally this  should  not  exceed  50  hours  in  any  four-month  term. 

FLORA  HAMILTON  BURNS  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP  — An 
annual  award  of  about  $720,  donated  by  Flora  Hamilton  Burns,  in 
memory  of  Emily  Carr,  is  granted  to  a highly  qualified  student  in  the 
Department  of  History  in  Art,  holding  a University  of  Victoria  Graduate 
Fellowship.  The  award  will  be  made  by  the  Awards  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  History  in  Art. 

* R.M.  PEARCE  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP  — The  R.M.  Pearce 
memorial  Fellowship  is  awarded  annually  to  a highly  qualified  can- 
didate who  holds  an  NSERC  Postwaduate  Scholarship  or  a UVic 
Fellowship,  who  wishes  to  work  as  a full-time  student  towards  an  M.Sc. 
or  Ph  D.  degree  in  Physics  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  The  award  is 
valued  at  about  $1,000  in  addition  to  the  current  NSERC  or  UVic 
award.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Chairman,  Graduate 
Committee,  Department  of  Physics,  University  of  Victoria.  Selection 
will  be  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  to  the 
Graduate  Faculty  Awards  Committee. 

* R.M.  PETRIE  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP  — The  R.M.  Petrie 
Memorial  Fellowship  is  granted  annually  to  a highly  qualified  candidate 
who  wishes  to  work  towards  the  M.Sc.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  Astronomy  at 
the  University  of  Victoria.  The  award,  is  valued  at  $8,800  plus  travel 
assistance  to  Victoria  is  tenable  at  the  University  of  Victoria  for  a period 
of  one  year,  and,  if  progress  is  satisfactory,  is  renewable  for  a second 
year,  and  for  a third  year  in  the  case  of  a Ph.D.  program  only.  Holders 
of  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council  Postgraduate 
Scholarships  may  also  be  awarded  the  R.M.  Petrie  Memorial 
Fellowship,  in  which  case  a sum  of  $1,500  will  be  added  to  the  NSERC 
award.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Petrie  Memorial  Fellowship 
Committee,  Department  of  Physics,  University  of  Victoria.  Selection 
will  be  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  to  the 
Graduate  Faculty  Awards  Committee. 

* THE  LEWIS  J.  CLARK  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIPS  — There  are 
two  Fellowships,  one  to  be  held  by  a graduate  student  in  Biology,  with 
preference  given  to  a student  in  Botany,  and  one  by  a graduate  student  in 
Chemistry.  The  awards  will  be  made  to  students  of  good  academic 
standing  registered  full-time  as  candidates  for  the  M.Sc.  or  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  the  above  disciplines.  No  duties  are  attached  to  the  Fellowship 
and,  subject  to  an  annual  review  of  progress,  it  may  be  held  for  a 
maximum  of  two  years  in  the  case  of  a student  proceeding  towards  the 
M.Sc.  Selection  will  be  based  upon  recommendation  by  the  department 
concerned  to  the  Graduate  Faculty  Awards  Committee.  The  Fellowship 
carries  a remuneration  of  $8,800  per  annum.  Holders  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council  undergraduate  scholarships  may  also 
be  awarded  this  fellowship  in  which  case  $700  will  be  added  to  the 
NSERC  award. 

B.C.  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  ENGINEERING  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  AWARDS  — The  G.R.E.A.T.  awards  are  cooperative 
awards  to  encourage  research  collaboration  between  universities, 
business  and  industry  in  British  Columbia.  The  Province  of  British 
Columbia  offers  awards  of  $11,500  per  year,  paid  in  monthly  in- 
stallments, to  graduate  students  working  on  approved  research  projects 
in  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  professional  disciplines,  in 
cooperation  with  public  or  private  organizations  in  British  Columbia.  It 
is  required  that  a research  project  be  arranged  which  is  acceptable  to 
both  the  collaborating  organization  and  the  University.  Students  wishing 
to  apply  for  a G.R.E.A.T.  award  should  do  so  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of 
Graduate  Studies,  or  the  Graduate  Adviser  in  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment. Applications  must  be  received  in  the  Graduate  Stuaies  Office  not 
later  than  January  24. 

THE  SARA  SPENCER  FOUNDATION  RESEARCH  AWARDS  IN 
APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  — These  awards  are  intended  to  en- 
courage Social  Scientists  in  cultural,  environmental  and  social  studies 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Capital  R^onal  District.  The  proceeds 
of  a fund  established  by  the  Sara  Spencer  Foundation  and  administered 
by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation  will  be  used  to  provide  in- 
dividual awards  in  amounts  up  to  a maximum  of  $3,000  to  superior 
students,  to  a.ssist  with  the  costs  of  research  in  the  applied  areas  of  the 
Social  Sciences.  Awards  will  be  made  by  the  Awards  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  on  the  recommendation  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  drawn  from  the  Departments  of  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  Political  Science,  Psychology  and  Sociology. 

Confirmation  of  the  above  Awards 

Within  one  month  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the  above  awards 
students  must  confirm  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  that 
they  intend  to  accept.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  awards  will  be  forfeited  and 
reas.signed. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS; 

Graduate  students  may  make  application,  through  the  Department 


concerned,  for  paid  employment  as  Academic  Assistant,  Research 
Assistant,  Scientific  Assistant,  Laboratory  Instructor.  Such  employment 
is  negotiated  through  the  Department  concerned,  not  through  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  at  rates  of  pay  determined  by  the 
University.  No  full-time  graduate  student  may  be  gainfully  empWed, 
however,  for  more  than  150  hours  in  any  four-month  term.  Students 
appointed  as  Teaching  and/or  Research  Assistants  may  also  be  recom- 
mended by  their  departments  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  for  a 
Supplement. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES: 

THE  LEON  J.  LADNER  B.C.  HISTORY  SCHOLARSHIP  — Three 
hundred  dollars  ($300)  awarded  annually  for  the  best  graduate  thesis  on 
the  History  of  British  Columbia.  Selection  is  made  by  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  Awards  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History. 

THE  MARTLET  CHAPTER  1.0. D.E.  GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR  WOMEN  — A Scholarship  to  the  value  of  $250  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  a woman  student  with  high  standing  who  is  entering  the 
second  year  of  a Master’s  program.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Awards 
Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

• THE  G.  NEIL  PERRY  AWARD  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  — 
An  annual  award  of  fifty  dollars  ($50)  will  be  granted  to  a student  whose 
Administration  598  Report  is  judged  to  be  tne  best.  Selection  will  be 
made  by  the  Awards  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Public  Administration. 

THE  VICTORIA  REGIONAL  GROUP  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CANADA  (IPAC)  SCHOLARSHIP 
— An  annual  scholarship  of  $500  will  be  awarded  to  the  most  out- 
standing student  having  completed  the  first  year  of  full-time  study 
towards  the  M.P.A.  degree  and  continuing  in  the  second  year  of  full- 
time studies  in  the  School  of  Public  Administration  at  the  University  of 
Victoria.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Awards  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  School  of  Public  Administration. 

THE  PHILLIPS,  HAGER  AND  NORTH  LTD.  GRADUATE  BUR- 
SARY — A bursary  of  $1,500,  the  gift  of  Phillips,  Hager  and  North  Ltd, 
is  offered  annually  to  a graduate  student  in  Economics.  The  Bursary  will 
be  based  firstly  on  the  financial  circumstances  of  those  eligible  and 
secondly  on  their  academic  standing.  The  Bursary  is  to  be  awarded  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Economics  Department  to  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  Awards  Committee.  At  their  discretion  the  total 
amount  may  be  divided  into  two  awards. 

Awards  Administered  by  Government  and  Other  Organizations 

There  are  many  other  Graduate  Awards,  not  administered  by  the 
University  of  Victoria.  Notices  of  these  are  posted  in  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  Office  and  published  in  the  “Grants  and  Fellowships” 
Newsletter  circulated  to  departmental  offices.  Information  may  also  be 
obtained  from  the  catalogue  “Canadian  Directory  of  Awards  for 
Graduate  Study”  which  can  be  found  in  the  Reference  Division  of  the 
Library  under  REF/LB2339/C3  C33.  Since  these  awards  are  subject  to 
constant  change,  prospective  applicants  are  advised  to  obtain  further 
details  from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  Office,  or  directly  from  the 
administering  agency.  A brief  description  of  some  of  the  major  awards 
follows: 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  AND  HUMANITIES  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
Special  M.A.  Scholarships  and  The  Queen’s  Fellowships 

Field  of  Study:  Various  areas  of  the  humanities  or  social  sciences. 

Eligibility:  Canadian  citizens  in  the  final  year  of  an  honours  B.A. 
program,  with  first-class  standing  for  study  at  a Canadian  University. 

Value:  $11,340  for  12  months.  The  Queen’s  Fellowship  also  includes 
tuition  fees. 

Information  and  application  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Deadline:  December  1. 

Doctoral  Fellowships 

Field  of  Study:  V arious  areas  of  the  humanities  or  social  sciences. 

Eligibility:  Persons  who,  by  the  time  of  taking  up  the  award,  must 

a.  have  completed  one  year  of  graduate  studies  beyond  the  Honours 
B.A.  or  its  equivalent;  and 

b.  be  registered  in  a program  of  studies  leading  to  a doctoral  degree. 
Value:  Up  to  $11,340. 

• Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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Information  on  the  above  and  other  ScK'ial  Sciences  and  Ihimanities 
Kesearch  (hnincil  awards  is  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Oean  of 
Graduate  Studies,  together  with  some  application  forms. 

Deadline:  November  18. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 
COUNCIL  OE  CANADA  — Postgraduate  awards  and  a limited 
number  of  doctoral  P'ellowships  are  available  in  the  fields  of  science, 
including  physical  geography  and  experimental  psychology.  Candidates 
must  be  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants  resident  in  Canada. 
These  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  high 
scholastic  achievement  and  evidence  of  skill  at  research. 

Postgraduate  Scholarships 

Postgraduate  scholarsnips  are  valued  at  $11,000  lor  12  months. 
Additional  information  on  NSERC  awards  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies.  Application  forms  are  made 
available  through  Departmental  Offices  in  early  October.  The  deadline 
for  return  of  completed  applications  to  the  Chairman  of  the  appropriate 
Department  is  usually  early  November. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  OF  CANADA 
— The  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada  administers  a 
number  of  national  and  international  programs  on  behalf  of  Canadian 
and  foreign  donors.  A comprehensive  list  of  awards,  including  those 
offered  by  foreign  governments  for  study  abroad,  is  available  from  the 
Association  and  many  are  posted  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

General  Eligibility:  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  these  awards  are 
offered  to  graduates  of  a Canadian  university  or  college  which  is  a 
member  or  affiliated  to  a member  of  the  A.U.C.C.,  and  are  tenable  at  a 
similar  institution. 

Conditions  of  awards,  closing  dates  and  other  factors  vary,  and  those 
meeting  the  general  eligibility  requirements  should  write  to  the  Director 
of  Awards,  A.U.C.C.,  151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5N1,  for 
more  complete  information  and  application  forms. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  HERITAGE  TRUST  SCHOLARSHIPS  — The 
British  Columbia  Heritage  Trust  offers  three  Scholarships  annually,  in 
the  amount  of  $7,500  each; 

Charles  E.  Borden  Scholarship,  for  the  study  of  B.C.  archaeology; 

Peter  N.  Cotton  Scholarship,  for  the  study  of  architectural  conservation 
or  the  architectural  history  of  British  Columbia; 

Willard  E.  Ireland  Scholarship,  for  the  study  of  British  Columbia  history 
and  archival  studies. 

Letters  of  application  and  application  material  must  be  submitted  by 
December  31  to: 

The  Secretary 

British  Columbia  Heritage  Trust 
Parliament  Buildings 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8V  1X4 

Further  information  concerning  these  awards  may  be  obtained  from 
the  above  address  or  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 

CANADIAN  FEDERATION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  FELLOWSHIPS 

Margaret  McWilliams  Travelling  Fellowship 

One  Fellowship  awarded  annually  to  a pre-doctoral  woman  scholar  in 
any  field  of  study. 

Value:  $5,000.  Doctoral  program  must  be  well  advanced  and  the 
candidate  must  plan  to  continue  the  work  outside  Canada;  for  residents 
of  Canada  who  may  be  studying  elsewhere  at  the  time  of  application. 

Professional  Fellowship 

One  or  two  Fellowships  are  awarded  for  any  woman  who  wishes: 

a.  to  spend  a year  at  an  accredited  Library  School,  School  of  Social 
Work  or  similar  professional  school,  or 

b.  to  embark  on  a program  leading  to  an  advanced  degree  after  some 
years  of  exMrience  in  a particular  field,  or  a lapse  of  time  away  from 
formal  study. 

Applicant  must  be  a Canadian  citizen  holding  a degree  from  a 
Canadian  university. 

Value:  $3,500. 

Further  information  about  these  two  awards  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women,  Malaspina  College, 
Wakesiah  Campus,  900  5th  Street,  Nanaimo,  B.C.,  V9R  5S5. 


CANADA  MORTGAGE  AND  HOUSING  FELLOWSHIPS  — A large 
number  of  Fellowships  are  awarded  annually  for  study  in  urban  and 
regional  planning  and  related  fields,  in  approved  Canadian  universities 
and  elsewhere.  Candidates  must  t>e  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  im- 
migrants in  Canada  for  not  less  than  18  months  when  applying. 

Value:  up  to  $9,348  plus  tuition  and  initial  travel  expen.se.  In  addition, 
a Fellow  may  receive  an  allowance  of  $1,494  for  each  dependent  child. 
Renewable  up  to  three  times. 

Application  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Graduate  Studies  or  the  Administrative  Officer,  Scholarships,  Canada 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  OPT,  and 
must  be  submitted  through  the  appropriate  department  of  the  university 
in  which  the  student  proposes  to  enrol.  Applications  for  study  at 
Canadian  universities  must  be  sent  to  CMHC  by  March  15;  applications 
should  be  submitted  to  the  University,  therefore,  well  before  tne  end  of 
February. 

COMMONWEALTH  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  FELLOWSHIP  PLAN  — 
Under  a Plan  drawn  up  at  a conference  in  Oxford,  in  1959,  each  par- 
ticipating country  of  the  Commonwealth  offers  a number  of  scholarships 
to  students  from  other  Commonwealth  countries.  These  scholarships  are 
mainly  for  graduate  studv  and  are  tenable  in  the  country  making  the 
offer.  Awards  are  normally  for  two  years  and  cover  travel  costs,  tuition 
fees,  other  university  fees  and  a living  allowance. 

Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  relevant  government  office  in  the 
applicant’s  own  country,  or  from  the  Canadian  Commonwealth 
Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Committee,  c/o  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada,  151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5N1. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS  — 
Imperial  Oil  Limited  offers  a total  of  six  Fellowships  annually,  three  for 
pure  and  applied  natural  and/or  exact  sciences,  and  three  for  social 
sciences  and  humanities. 

Eligibility:  graduates  of  any  approved  university  undertaking  research 
leading  to  a doctoral  degree,  who  are  Canadian  citizens; 

Value:  $7,000  f>er  annum,  for  a period  of  up  to  three  academic  years. 

Information  and  application  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Graduate  Studies,  or  Coordinator,  Graduate  Research 
Fellowships,  Imp>erial  Oil  Limited,  111  St.  Clair  Ave.  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5W  1 K3.  Deadline  for  nominations  is  February  1 . 

INTERNATIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  WOMEN  — The  American 
Association  of  University  Women  Educational  Foundation  offers  a 
variety  of  Fellowships,  ranging  in  value  from  $2,500  to  $5,500,  par- 
ticularly for  women  of  Canada  and  other  countries  wishing  to  study  in 
the  United  States.  Application  forms  and  information  are  available 
from;  AAUW  Educational  Foundation,  2401  Virginia  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A.  20037. 

CANADIAN  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY  AWARDS 

CIDA  offers  scholarships  to  qualified  Canadians  to  enhance  their 
professional  competence  in  any  aspect  of  international  development 
assistance.  Applications  involve  the  proposal  of  a pro^am  related  to 
some  specific  developmental  need  or  problem  providing  for  a substantial 
period  of  work,  observation,  or  research  in  a developing  country.  The 
rogram  may  be  up  to  two  years  duration,  the  award  for  the  second  year 
eing  dependent  on  satisfactory  review.  Only  Canadian  citizens  are 
eligible,  and  must  clearly  indicate  their  intention  to  pursue  a career  in 
the  international  development  field.  The  awards,  in  a maximum  amount 
of  $15,000  per  year;  are  tenable  in  Canada  and/or  in  developing 
countries. 

Applications  should  be  received  by  CIDA  by  January  31.  Forms  and 
further  details  may  be  obtained  from  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency,  Scholarship  Program  for  Canadians,  Human 
Resources  Division,  122  Bank  St.,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  0G4. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
POST  DOCTORAL  FELLOWSHIPS  — The  Department  of  National 
Defence  offers  Scholarships  and  Post  Doctoral  Fellowships  for  military 
and  strategic  studies  of  relevance  to  Canada.  Applicants  must  be 
Canadian  citizens.  Candidates  for  a Fellowship  must  hold  a Ph.D. 
degree,  or  eouivalent,  and  candidates  for  a Scholarship  must  hold  an 
Honour’s  Bachelor’s  degree,  or  its  equivalent. 

Value:  Fellowships  $18,000,  Scholarships  $9,000 

Application  forms  are  available  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  must  be  submitted  by  February  1 . 
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I.O.D.E.  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Seven  to  nine  scholarships  are  offered 
annually  to  students  who,  at  the  time  of  applying  hold,  or  are  currently 
working  on  a Master’s  degree,  and  are  not  more  than  35  years  of  age  on 
December  31  of  the  year  in  which  the  award  would  be  received. 

Value:  $7,500  for  study  in  Canada;  $10,000  for  study  overseas  within 
the  Commonwealth. 

Information  and  application  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Graduate  Studies.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  is 
December  1. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  MENTAL  RETARDATION  — The 
National  Institute  on  Mental  Retardation  offers  Research  Grants  of  up  to 
$8,000  and  Bursaries  of  up  to  $1,500  to  graduate  students  doing  research 
in  fields  relating  to  human  services  and  mental  retardation.  Candidates 
must  be  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  studying  at  Canadian 
universities. 

Research  Grants:  Application  forms  and  information  are  available 
from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  or  from  The  Secretary, 
Bursaries  and  Grants  Adjudicating  Committee,  National  Institute  on 
Mental  Retardation,  Kinsmen  NIMR  Building,  York  University 
Campus,  4700  Keele  Street,  Downsview,  Ont.,  M3J  1P3.  Deadline: 
April  30. 

Bursaries:  Application  should  be  made,  in  the  form  of  an  outline  of 
intended  or  current  area  of  study;  a proposal  of  research  plan;  letters  of 
reference  and  transcripts,  to  B.C.  Association  for  the  Mentally  Retarded, 
Airport  Square,  No.  155,  1200  West  73rd  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  V6P 
6C5.  Deadline:  March  30. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CENTENNIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  — The  purpose  of  this  Scholarship  is  to  enable  selected 
British  Columbians  to  take  further  studies  at  approved  universities  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Number  and  Value:  One  Scholarship  each  year  of  $10,000  renewable. 

Eligibility:  A graduate  of  the  University  of  Victoria,  University  of 
British  Columbia  or  Simon  Fraser  University: 

a.  who  has  attended  any  British  Columbia  public  university  for  a 
minimum  of  2 years; 

b.  whose  ordinary  domicile,  home  or  residence  is  in  B.C.; 

c.  who  is  a Canadian  citizen. 

Applications  are  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate 
Stuaies.  All  enquiries,  applications  and  supporting  documents  must  be 
forwarded  directly  to  The  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary,  Legislative 
Building,  Victoria,  B.C.,  by  February  15. 


THE  J.H.  STEWART  REID  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP  — Open  to 
graduate  students  in  any  field  at  a Canadian  University,  who  are 
Canadian  citizens. 

Value:  $5,000,  renewable.  Deadline:  February  28. 

Information  and  forms  available  from;  Awards  Officer,  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers,  66  Lisgar  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
K2P  OCl. 

ROTARY  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  — Graduate  Fellowships  may 
be  awarded  for  any  field  of  study.  The  purpose  of  the  awards  is  to 
promote  understanaing  and  frienaly  relations  between  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Candidates  must  have  both  an  outstanding  academic 
record  and  the  potential  to  become  high  quality  ambassadors  of  good 
will.  Applicants  must  be  between  the  ages  of  20  and  28,  inclusive,  as  of 
the  application  deadline  of  March  1,  unless  that  age  period  included 
military  service,  in  which  case  the  upper  age  limit  may  be  waived. 
Candidates  must  hold  a bachelor’s  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Fellowship  year. 

The  Fellowship  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  air  fare  between  the 
recipient’s  residence  and  place  of  study,  incidental  travel  expenses, 
tuition  fees,  essential  bool«  and  supplies,  and  room  and  board,  plus 
incidental  living  expenses. 

Application  for  a Rotary  Foundation  Graduate  Fellowship  must  be 
made  through  a Rotary  Club  in  the  district  of  the  applicant’s  legal  or 
permanent  residence,  or  in  the  district  in  which  he  is  studying  at  the  time 
of  application.  A period  of  18  months  is  required  for  processing.  Further 
details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

FELLOWSHIPS  IN  TRANSPORTATION  — Fellowships  are  offered 
by  the  Transportation  Development  Agency  for  full-time  graduate  study 
in  any  discipline  related  to  transportation,  and  leading  to  an  advanced 
degree  for  which  there  is  a thesis  requirement.  Applicants  must  be 
Canadian  citizens,  and  normally  plan  to  study  at  a Canadian  university. 

Value:  Ph.D.  Fellowship  $10,000 

Master’s  Fellowship  $5,000 
Industrial  Fellowship  $10,000 

Deadline:  January  12. 

Information  and  applications  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Graduate  Studies,  or  from 

Strategic  Policy  Directorate, 

Transport  Canada, 

Tower  “C”,  Place  de  Ville, 

Ottawa,  Ont.  K1A0N5 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 


VISITOR 

The  Honourable  Robert  G.  Rogers,  LL.D.,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 

CHANCELLOR 

Ian  McTaggart  Cowan,  O.C.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Env.St.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.C 

PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-CHANCELLOR 

Howard  E.  Petch,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  ACADEMIC 

F,  Murray  Fraser,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.M, 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  ADMINISTRATION 

J.  Trevor  Matthews,  B.A.,  M.B.A. 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  FINANCE 

Robert  W.  McQueen,  B.Com.,  C.A.,  Bursar. 

OFFICERS  OF  CONVOCATION 

Ian  McTaggart  Cowan,  O.C.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Env.St.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.C.,  Chancellor  (Chairman,  ex  officio). 

RonJ.P,  Ferry,  B.A.  (Tor.),  Registrar  (Secretary,  ex  officio). 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Ex  Officio  Members: 

Ian  McTaggart  Cowan,  O.C.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Env.St.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S!c.,  Chancellor. 

Howard  E.  Petch,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph  D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C., 
President. 

Members  Appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council: 

Wesley  D.  Black,  M.P.  A.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

James  A.  Gray,  B.Chem.Eng.  Term  expired  November  23,  1982. 

Philip  D.P.  Holmes.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

George  P.  Kidd,  B.A.,  M.A.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

Robert  I.C.  Picard,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.B.  Term  expires  December  12, 
1984. 

David  R.  Sinclair,  F.C.A.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

Ian  H.  Stewart,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Chairman).  Term  expires  August 
18,  1985. 

Members  Elected  by  the  Faculty  Members: 

Roger  R.  Davidson,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

Sydney  W.  Jackman,  B.S.,  M.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  May  31, 
1984. 

Members  Elected  by  Student  Association: 

Dominique  Roelants  van  Baronaigien,  B.Sc.  Term  expires  April  30, 
1984. 

P.  Timothy  Winkelmans.  Term  expires  April  30,  1984. 

Member  Elected  by  Employees: 

Sonia  Birch-Jones.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

Secretary: 

Ron  J.P.  Ferry,  B.A.  (Tor.) 

SENATE 

Ex  Officio  Members: 

Ian  McTaggart  Cowan,  O.C.,  B.A.,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  D.Env.St.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.C.,  Chancellor. 

Howard  E.  Petch,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph  D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C., 
President  (Chairman). 

F.  Mursay  Fraser,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Vice-President  Academic. 

Samuel  E,  Scully,  B.A.,  M.Litt.,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

Louis  D.  Costa,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Social  Sciences,  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science. 


Roger  R Davidson,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  Dean  of  Science,  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science. 

JohnJ.  Jackson,  Dip.P.E.,  M.Sc.,  Ph  D.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Education 
Leonard  T.  Bruton,  B.Sc.,  M.Eng.,  Ph  D.,  Dean  of  Engineering. 
Douglas  G.  Morton,  R.C.A.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  F’ine  Arts. 

John  M.  Dewey,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Brian  Wharf,  B.A.,  B.S.W.,  Ph  D.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social 
Development. 

Lyman  R.  Robinson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Law. 

Dean  W.  Halliwell,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  University  Librarian. 

Glen  M.  Farrell,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Ph  D.,  Director,  University  Ex- 
tension. 

Members  Elected  by  the  Individual  Faculties: 

Arts  and  Science: 

E.I.  Berry,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1986. 

Richard  J.  Powers,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Vice-Chairman).  Term  expires 
June  30,  1984. 

Education: 

R.A.  Ruth,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1986. 

Beverly  A.  Timmons,  B.A.,  M.S.,  D.Ed.  Term  expires  June  30,  1984. 

Engineering: 

A.  Antoniou,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1986. 

Fine  Arts: 

W.  Kinderman,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1984. 

J.L.  Osborne,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1986. 

Graduate  Studies: 

J.  Anthony  Burke,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1984. 

Wesley  T.  Wooley,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1986. 

Human  and  Social  Development: 

A.  Farqhuarson,  B.A.,  M.S.W.,  M.Ed.,  D.Ed.  Term  expires  June  30, 
1986. 

D.J.  Kergin,  B.S.N.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1986. 

Law: 

Donald  G.  Casswell,  B.Sc.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.  Term  expires  June  30,  1986. 
Ronald  I.  Cheffins,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.  Term  expires  June  30,  1984. 

Members  Elected  by  the  Faculty  Members: 

Michael  R.  Best,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1986. 

Graham  R.  Branton,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1984. 

James  Cutt,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1986. 

Gerhart  B.  Friedmann,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1985. 
William  R.  Gordon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1984. 
Gordon  N.  Hobson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1984. 
Reginald  H.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1985. 
John  Money,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1985. 

Gerald  A.  Poulton,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1986. 

John  A.  Schofield,  B.A.,  M.B.A. , M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30, 
1985. 

Members  Elected  by  the  Student  Association  (Term  expires  April 
30,  1984): 

Avery  J.  Calhoun. 

Terry  A.  Clark. 

Randy  W.  Hetherington. 

Kathryn  A.  Horne,  M.A. 

Gordon  H.  Horner. 

David  H.G.  Nanson,  B.A. 

J.  Bruce  Preston,  B.Com. 

Dominique  C.L.K.  Roelants  van  Baronaigien,  B.Sc. 

Harvey  R.  Wasiuta. 
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Catherine  A.  Waters. 

Hendrik  L A.  Zimmerman. 

Member  Elected  by  the  Part-time  Students: 

R.  Bruce  Hawkes,  B.Sc.  Term  expires  April  30,  1986. 

Members  Elected  by  the  Convocation  (Term  expires  December  31, 
1984): 

Katherine  M.E.  Ellis,  B.A. 

Eileen  D.  Garrison,  B.Ed. 

A.  Bruce  Kilpatrick,  B.A. 

Christopher  G.  Fetter,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Phil,  M.L.S. 

Member  Elected  by  the  Professional  Librarians: 

HanaJ.  Komorous,  M.A.,  M.L.S.  Term  expires  June  30,  1985. 

Members  Appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council: 

Barbara  G.  Corry,  R.T.,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  Term  expires  November  30,  1984. 

Patricia  K.  Johnston,  B.A.,  M.D.  Term  expires  December  15,  1984. 

Faith  E.  Lort,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 

Secretary  of  Senate  (ex  officio): 

RonJ.P.  Ferry,  B.A.  (Tor.),  Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  FOUNDATION 

Board  of  Directors: 

S.  Joseph  Cunliffe,  B.A. Sc.,  P.Eng.,  LL.D.  (Chairman).  Term  expires 
December  31,  1984 

Herbert  P.R.  Brown.  Term  expires  December  31,  1984. 

Joyce  G.  Clearihue,  M.D.,  C.M.,  F.R.C.P.(C).  Term  expires 

Decern  ber  3 1 , 1 984 . 

Justin  V.  Harbord.  Term  expires  December  31,  1984. 

Roger  F.  Hemeon.  Term  expires  December  31,  1986. 

Arnold  H.  Lane,  D.D.S.  Term  expires  December  31,  1985. 

Robert  W.  McQueen,  B.Com.,  C.A.  (ex  officio)  (Treasurer). 

Howard  E.  Fetch,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C.  (ex  officio). 
Colin  P.  Rutherford.  Term  expires  December  31,  1985. 

Robert  T.D.  Wallace,  M .A.,  LL.D.  Term  expires  December  31.  1985. 
Reginald  R.  Wilde.  Term  expires  December  31,  1985. 

Louis  B.  Williams.  Term  expires  December  31,  1986. 

Secretary: 

Floyd  A.  Fairclough. 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

James  E.  Currie,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.B.A.  (McMaster),  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Peter  J.  van  der  Leeden,  Dip.S.W.,  Assistant  to  the  President  (Staff 
Relations). 

Community  Relations  and  Development: 

Floyd  A.  Fairclough,  Director. 

Alumni  Association 

Sonia  Birch-Jones,  Co-ordinator  of  Alumni  Affairs. 

Information  Services 

George  J.K.  Whale,  B.A.,  M.A.  (S.  Fraser),  Manager,  Information 
Services. 

John  F.  Driscoll,  B.A.  (Tor.),  Publications  Editor. 

Donna  Danylchuk,  B.A.  (McGill),  B.J.  (Carleton),  Editorial  Assistant. 

Timothy  J.  Humphreys,  Information  Officer. 

Institutional  Analysis: 

James  E.  Currie,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.B.A.  (McMaster),  Director. 

Charles  Gallagher,  B.S.  (Columbia),  M.A.  (New  School  for  Social 
Research),  Analyst/Statistician. 

Alan  R.  Wilson,  B.Sc.  (U.N.B.),  Analyst/Statistician. 

Personnel  Services/Staff  Relations: 

Peter  J.  van  der  Leeden,  Dip.  S.W.,  Assistant  to  the  President  (Staff 
Relations). 

William  G.  Bender,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Director,  Personnel  Services. 

Joan  E.  Thomson,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Personnel  Officer. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT,  ACADEMIC 

Co-operative  Education  Programs: 

Graham  R.  Branton,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Southampton),  Director. 

Division  of  University  Extension: 

Glen  M.  Farrell,  B.S. A.  (Sask.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Wise.),  Director. 

Sharon  Alexander,  B.A.,  B.Ed.  (Tor.),  M.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Program 
Coordinator  — Education. 

A.  Allan  Beveridge,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  M.Sc.  (Guelph),  Program  Coor- 
dinator — Business  Programs. 

Helen  Brazier,  Program  Assistant,  Language  Programs. 

Monique  Cl^bant,  L.  es  L.,  M.A.  (Grenoble),  Program  Coordinator  — 
Special  French  Programs. 

Faith  B.  Collins,  B.Sc.N.  (Mount  St.  Vincent),  B.A.,  M.Ed.  (Seattle), 
Program  Coordinator  — Health  Science  Programs. 

Laurence  E.  Devlin,  B.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago), 
Coordinator,  Program  Development  and  Evaluation. 


Robert  W.  Douglas,  B.A.  (Calgary),  Manager,  Administrative  Services. 

Murray  D.  Edwards,  B.A.  (Sask.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Program 
Coordinator  — Fine  Arts  Extension  Programs. 

W.  (Trudy)  Hadley,  Program  Assistant  — Public  Administration. 

Denis  J.  Haughey,  B.A.,  Dip. Ed.  (Queen’s,  Belfast),  M.Ed.  (Alta.), 
Coordinator  Community  Programs. 

Nora  Hutchison,  B.A.,  M.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.  (Northwestern), 
Program  Coordinator  — Liberal  Studies. 

Thomas  G.  Lietaer,  B.A.  (York),  Conference  Officer. 

Brishkai  Lund,  B.A.  (San  Diego  St.),  M.A.  (Wash.),  Program  Co- 
ordinator, Humanities,  Women’s  and  Seniors’  Programs. 

Jean-Paul  Mas,  B.A.  (Caen),  M.A.  (L.S.U.),  Supervisor,  French 
Language  Diploma  Program. 

Richard  M.  Pearce,  B.A.,  Teach.  Cert.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Ore. 
St.),  Director,  David  Thompson  University  Centre. 

Mary  Ransberry,  Program  Assistant,  Conference  Office. 

Lucille  Rudiak,  B.Sc.,  M.Ed.  (Alta.),  Program  Coordinator  — Public 
Administration. 

Deborah  Ruttan,  B.A.N.F.  (Laval),  Language  Teacher. 

Gail  Woods,  B.F.A.  (U.  of  Vic.)  Publicity  Officer. 

Arlene  Zuckernick,  B.A.  (McGill),  M.A.  (Tor.),  Program  Coordinator 
— Distance  Education. 

Research  Administration: 

John  M.  Dewey,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (London),  Associate  Vice-President 
Academic  for  Research. 

Fred  H.  Bennett,  B.Com.  (Alta.),  M.B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Academic 
Assistant. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT, 
ADMINISTRATION 

Peter  A.  Darling,  B.A. Sc.,  M.A. Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  P.Eng.,  Assistant  to  the 
Vice-President,  Administration. 

Buildings  and  Grounds: 

James  F.  Helme,  B.A. Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  P.Eng.,  Director. 

Ernest  W.  Wellwood,  B.A. Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  P.Eng.,  Manager,  Main- 
tenance. 

Arthur  C.  Morton,  Projects  Officer. 

Victor  J.  Golinsky,  Manager,  Projects. 

Anthony  J.  James,  Manager,  Grounds. 

Thomas  W.  O’Connor,  Manager,  Traffic,  Security  and  Motor  Pool. 

Donavon  J.  Thorndick,  Manager,  Janitorial  Services. 
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Campus  Planning: 

Ian  V\’.  Canipbfll,  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  I’.Knu.,  Oirector. 

Computing  and  Systems  Services: 

Herbert  R.  Widdifield,  B.A.  (R.M.C.),  Director. 

Dounla.s  A.  Alexander,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.Sc.  (N.  Carolina),  Senior 
Analyst. 

Robert  C.  Allen,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assistant  Manager,  Systems. 
Arthur  C.  Brett,  B.Sc.  (Kansas  City),  Ph.D.  (Missouri),  Senior  Analyst. 
Robert  W.  Carson,  Programmer  Analyst. 

Vincent  J.  Connor,  B.Sc.  (Belfast),  M.Sc.  (London),  Programmer 
Analyst. 

Nola  J.  Ehrich,  B.A.  (Queensland),  Programmer  Analyst. 

Herbert  D.  Fox,  Network  Co-ordinator. 

Daniel  C.  Gillett,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Programmer  Analyst. 

Moira  Glen,  B.Sc.  (London),  Programmer  Analyst. 

Merrilee  H.  Hoen,  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Programmer  Analyst. 

Kenneth  T.  Howard,  B.A.  (Guelph),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Vance  S.  Johnson,  B.Sc.  (Man.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

M.  Glenn  Jorgensen,  Programmer  Analyst. 

Michael  J.  Keating,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Programmer. 

JohnW.  King,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Paul  A.  Kissinger,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Analyst. 

Melvin  D.  Klassen,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 
Patrick  R.  Konkin,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Statistical  Analyst. 

Colin  R.  Leavett-Brown,  Programmer  Analyst. 

Agnes  M.J.  Lynn,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 
Kenrick  I.  McGowan,  B.A.,  M.P.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Data  Administrator. 
Martin  T.  Milner,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Programming  Analyst. 

Paul  Molyski,  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Michael  P.  Motek,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Laura  J.  Proctor,  B.Sc.  (Guelph),  Programmer  Analyst. 

N.  Paul  Sales,  B.Sc.  (London),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Barry  S.  Smith,  B.Sc.  (Lakehead),  Senior  Analyst. 

Joseph  D.  Sparrow,  Programmer  Analyst. 

David  Stothard,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.P.H.  (Minn.),  Manager,  Com- 
puting Services. 

Philip  J.  Sumsion,  Assistant  Manager,  Operations. 

Robert  J.  Tapp,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior 
Programmer  Analyst. 

Alan  D.  Trumpour,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Alan  Tweedale,  B.Sc.  (Manchester),  Ph.D.  (Sussex),  Manager, 
Academic  Systems. 

Samuel  K.P.  Wong,  B.Sc.  (Hong  Kong),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Senior  Analyst. 

Rudy  Zittlau,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  Programmer  Analyst. 

Maltwood  Art  Museum  and  Gallery: 

Martin  J.  Segger,  B.A.,  Dip.  Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.Phil.  (Warburg, 
London),  F.R.S.A.,  Curator  and  Director. 

Student  and  Ancillary  Services: 

TheodoreJ.  Sawchuck,  B.Ed.  (Alta.),  M.Sc.  (Wash.  St.),  M.Ed.  (Alta.), 
Director. 

Alma  Mater  Society 

David  Clode,  B.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  General  Manager. 

Athletics  and  Recreational  Services 

Kenneth  W.D.  Shields,  B.A.  (Calgary),  B.P.E.,  M.P.E.  (Brit.  Col.), 
Manager. 

Howard  Kelsey,  B.A.  (Principia  College),  M.Sc.  (Ore.),  Coordinator, 
Athletics. 

Wayne  Pealo,  B.S.  (Ore.),  M.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Coordinator,  Recreation. 


James  D.  Hays,  B.A.  (W<!st.  Wash.),  (J(K)rditialor,  Afjualics  and  In- 
tramural Sports. 

Barry  N.  Read,  Sports  Information  fffficer. 

Bookstore  and  Campus  Shop 

Gertraude  Martin,  Manager. 

Nijyar  Shemdin,  B.Sc.  (Iraq),  M B A.  (Lebanon),  Assistant  Manager. 
Campus  Shop. 

Counselling  Services 

Horace  D.  Beach,  B.A.  (Sask.),  M.A.  (Oxf.),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Director 
(to  June  30,  1984). 

Mary  lane  McLachlan,  B.A.,  B.Ped.,  B.Ed.,  M.Ed.  (Man.),  Coun- 
selling Psychologist . 

Joel  Newman,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Wise.),  Ed.D.  (Wash.  St.),  Counselling 
Psychologist. 

Joseph  A.  Parsons,  B.A.  (Utah),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Co-ordinator, 
Learning  Skills  Program . 

Robert  C.  Willihnganz,  B.A.  (Calif.  St.  Coll.),  Ph.D.  (Texas),  Coun- 
selling Psychologist. 

Food  Services 

Horst  Mann,  C.G.A.,  Manager. 

Sharon  D.  Duncan,  B.H.E.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Manager. 

Geraldine  A. R.  Robb,  Production  Coordinator. 

Phyllis  Swindells,  Catering  Coordinator  (part-time). 


Health  Services 

John  E.  Petersen,  M.D.  (Alta.),  Medical  Director. 

Michael  C.  Bassett,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.Sc.,  M.D.  (Brit.  Col.), 
General  Practitioner  (part-time). 

William  H.  Dyson,  B.Sc.  (Moravian  Coll.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Kansas), 
M.D.  (McMaster),  General  Practitioner  (part-time). 

Frances  Forrest-Richards,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  (Alta.),  C.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.P., 
Psychiatrist  (part-time). 

John  W.  Mackie,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Michigan),  M.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  General 
Practitioner  (part-time). 

Alistair  S.  Murray,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  (Glasgow),  C.R.C.P.(C),  F.R.C.P.(C), 
Psychiatrist  (part-time). 

Danielle  Pastierovic,  B.Sc.  (Tor.),  M.D.  (McMaster),  General  Prac- 
titioner (part-time). 

Sandra  L.  Taylor,  R.N.  (B.C.I.T.),  B.Sc.,  M.D.  (Calg.),  General 
Practitioner  (part-time). 

Brian  P.  Castaldi,  B.A.  (Waterloo),  B.Sc.  (Tor.),  M.Sc.  (Ore.),  Trainer. 

Housing  and  Conference  Services 

Gavin  Quiney,  Teaching  Dip.  (Loughborough),  B.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.), 
Manager. 

Doris  Bloomfield,  Assistant  Manager,  Residence  and  Conference  Ser- 
vices. 

Michael  C.  Ramsay,  B.Ed.,  B.H.K.  (Windsor),  Coordinator  of  Resident 
Student  Affairs. 

Physical  Education  and  Recreational  Facilities 

David  G.  Titterton,  Manager. 

Student  Financial  Aid  Services 

Nels  I.  Granewall,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Manager. 

Robin  J.  MacLeod,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Financial  Aid  Officer. 

University  Centre 

David  G.  Titterton,  Manager. 

Barry  N.  Read,  Special  Events  Assistant. 

Supply  and  Technical  Services: 

Peter  A.  Darling,  B.A. Sc.,  M.A.Sc.,  (Brit.  Col.),  P.Eng.,  Director. 

Audio-Visual  and  Television  Services 

Ronald  A.  Harper,  B.Ed.,  M.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  Manager. 

Arthur  G.  Hall,  Media  Production  Coordinator. 

Printing  and  Duplicating  Services 

E.  Russell  Smith,  Manager. 

Purchasing  Services 

Reginald  Ralph,  Manager. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT,  FINANCE 

Accounting  Services; 

Dennis  G.  Davis,  C.A.,  Director. 

John  R.  Levey,  C.A.,  Financial  Accountant. 

Frederick  W.  Marshall,  B.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  C.G.A.,  Financial  Ac- 
countant. 

Margot  M.  Brand,  C.O.A.,  Assistant  Accountant. 

Internal  Audit: 

Brian  H.  Atwell,  F.C.A.  (England  and  Wales),  Director. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  REGISTRAR 

Gordon].  Smiley,  B.A.  (McMaster),  Administrative  Registrar. 

Kathleen  E.  Boland,  B.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Admissions/Liaison  Officer. 

Garry  R.  Charlton,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Admissions/Records  Officer. 

Lauren  Charlton,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Records  Officer,  Academic 
Programs. 

E.  Keith  Clamp,  B.Ed.  (Alta.),  M.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Records  Officer, 
Professional  Programs. 

Cecilia  Freeman-Ward,  B.A.,  M.P.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Admissions/Liaison 
Officer. 

Anna  Gardziejewska,  B.A.  (Man.),  Admissions/Liaison  Officer. 

David  A.C.  Glen,  B.A.  (Mt.  Allison),  Director  of  Admission  Services. 

Christopher  Moss,  B.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  Admissions/ Liaison  Officer. 

Ronald  E.  Stevens,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Scheduling  Officer. 

D.  Cledwyn  Thomas,  B.A.  (Wales),  Director  of  Records  Services. 

LIBRARY 

Dean  W.  Halliwell,  M.A.  (Sask),  B.L.S.  (Tor.),  University  Librarian. 

S.  Howard  Baylev,  M.A.  (Edin.),  A.L.A.  (Strathcylde,  Glasgow), 
Collections  Librarian. 

Sandra  L.  Benet,  B.A.  (Mich.),  M.A.  (Wash.  St.),  B.L.S.  (Alta.),  Music 
Librarian. 

Marilyn  E.  Berry,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.),  Reference  Librarian. 

G.  Robert  Campbell,  Systems  Analyst. 

JohnO.  Dell,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.),  Cataloguing  Librarian. 

Patricia  A.  Ekland,  B.A.  (Regina),  B.L.S.  (Alta.),  Reference  Lib- 
rarian. 

Robert  W.  Farrell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Dublin),  B.L.S.  (McGill),  Col- 
lections Librarian. 

Joan  N.  Fraser,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.),  Law  Public  Services  Lib- 
rarian. 

Howard  B.  Gerwing,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.),  Special  Collections  Lib- 
rarian. 


Betty  J.  Gibb,  B.A.  (Mich.  St.),  M.L.S.  (Wash.),  Interlibrary  Loans 
Librarian. 

Robert  M.  Gray,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  B.L.S.  (Calif.),  Ref- 
erence Librarian. 

Dorothy  Grieve,  B.A.  (W.  Ont.),  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.),  Reference  Lib- 
rarian. 

Donald  E.  Hamilton,  B.A.  (Mt.  Allison),  M.S.L.  (W.  Mich.),  Edu- 
cation Librarian. 

George  J.  Hruby,  M.  Phil.  (Charles),  Lbs  Sc.  Mor.  (Geneva),  Ph.D., 
B.L.S.  (Montreal),  Cataloguing  Librarian. 

Hugh  L.  Irving,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Head,  Cata- 
loguing. 

David  Isaak,  B.A.  (United  Coll.),  B.L.S.  (Tor.),  Reference  Lib- 
rarian. 

Robert  H.  Ker,  B.A.  (McGill),  M.A.,  M.L.S.  (Calif.,  Berkeley),  Ref- 
erence Librarian. 

HanaJ.  Komorous,  M.A.,  C.L.S.  (Charles),  Serials  Librarian. 

Mary  Beth  MacDonald,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.L.S.  (Tor.).  Circu- 
lation Librarian. 

Gene  Mah,  B.A.  (Virginia  Poly.  Inst.),  M.L.S.  (Rosary  Coll.),  Cata- 
loguing Librarian. 

Jack  K.  O’Brien,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Sask.),  B.L.S.  (McGill),  Cata- 
loguing Librarian. 

Christopher  G.  Petter,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A. , M. Phil.  (Leeds),  M.L.S. 
(W.  Ont.),  Archives  Librarian. 

Diana  M.  Priestly,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.L.L.  (Wash.),  Law  Lib- 
rarian. 

Helen  M.  Rodney,  B.A.  (Alta.),  B.L.S.  (Tor.),  M.A.  (London),  Head, 
Reference. 

Frances  E.  Rose,  B.A.  (N.B.),  B.L.S.  (McGill),  Government  Docu- 
ments Librarian. 

Margaret  A.  Salmond,  B.A.  (Vic.  Coll.  - Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  in  L.S.  (Den- 
ver), Law  Cataloguing  Librarian. 

Priscilla  R.  Scott,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  B.L.S.  (Tor.),  Head,  Circu- 
lation. 

Donna  L.  Si^ori,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.L.S.  (Tor.),  Col- 
lections Librarian. 

William  R.  Taggart,  B.A.  (Man.),  B.L.S.  M.A.  (McGill),  Head, 
Collections. 

June  G.  Thomson,  B.A.  (Alta.),  M.A.  (Tor.),  B.L.S.  (McGill),  Head, 
Cataloguing. 

Jean  I.  Whiffin,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Tor.),  Head,  Serials. 

Donald  J.  White,  B.A.  (San  Jose  St.),  M.L.S.  (Rutgers),  M.A. 
(Memorial),  Reference  Librarian. 
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EMERITUS  FACULTY 

Jane  A.  Abramson,  Social  work. 

Geoffrey.  J.D.  Archbold,  Classics. 
J.  Douglas  Ayers,  Education. 
Ralph  W.  Baldner,  French. 
Howard  B.  Barnett,  Music. 

Walter  M.  Barss,  Physics. 

Alex  Bavelas,  Psychology. 

Horace  D.  Beach,  Psychology. 
Roger].  Bishop,  English. 

Leon  Bowden,  Mathematics. 
George  A.  Brand,  Education. 
Winnett  A.  Brand,  Education. 


C.  Vyner  Brooke,  Spanish. 

Kathleen  M.  Christie,  Education. 
John  L.  Climenhaga,  Physics. 

Jean  D.  Dey,  Education. 

Gladys  V.  Downes,  French. 

P.  Maximilian  H.  Edwards,  French 
Hugh  E.  Farquhar,  Education. 

W.  Gordon  F ields,  Biology. 

Jessie  B.  Fleming,  Education. 

Esme  N.  Foord,  Arts  and  Science. 
William  H.  Gaddes,  Psychology. 
Robert  F.  Gray,  Anthropology. 
Nora  E.  Haimberger,  German. 
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licrtu  Nt.  Ilurtiiiun.shenn.  Ct-rman. 
\V,  Harry  Hickman,  French. 
HowarclJ.N.  Horsburgh,  Philosophy, 
('harles  H.  Howatson.  Geography. 

Herbert  H.  Huxley,  Cla.ssics. 

Fredrick  Kriegel,  German. 

Jan  Kupp,  Hi.story. 

Chester  L.  Lambertson,  English. 
Alfred  E.  Loft,  History. 

Donald  J.  MacLaurin,  Chemistry. 

J.  Beattie  MacLean,  German. 

Fred.  L.  Martens,  Education. 
Frederick  Mayne,  English. 

Barbara  McIntyre,  Theatre. 

John  McLeish,  Education. 

Richard  H.J.  Monk,  Education. 

O.  Phoebe  Noble,  Mathematics. 


G.  Neil  Perry,  Public  Administration. 

Sydney  C.  Pettit,  History. 

Dolores  Reventlow,  Spanish. 

M.  Harry  Scargill,  Linguistics. 

BeVangere  B.  Steel,  French. 

Fred  T.  Tyler,  Education. 

Jean-Paul  Vinay,  Linguistics. 

Robert  T.D.  Wallace,  Mathematics. 

HONORARY  DEGREE  RECIPIENTS,  1983 

Pierre  Berton,  May  1983. 

Bernard  Carrington  Gillie,  May  1983. 

Henr>’  Hunt,  May  1983. 

Hugh  Llewellyn  Keenleyside,  May  1983. 
Phyllis  B.  Mundy,  November  1983. 

Rabbie  Langanai  Namaliu,  November  1983. 
Frederick  Roots,  November  1983. 
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STATISTICS 


ENROLMENT  1983-84  AS  OF  DECEMBER  1, 1983 

(Figures  for  1982-83  are  in  brackets) 


Facuity  of  Arts  and  Science  — Fuil  Time* 

First  Year 1573  (1537) 

Second  Year 1318  0^47) 

Third  Year 921  (809) 

Fourth  Year 699  (629) 

Unclassified  as  to  year 70  (58) 

Total  in  Faculty 4551  (4180) 

Faculty  of  Education  — Fuii  Time* 

First  Year 58  (59) 

Second  Year 174  (182) 

Third  Year 210  (217) 

Fourth  Year 229  (211) 

Fifth  Year 110  (89) 

Unclassified  as  to  year 102  (130) 

Total  in  Faculty 883  (888) 

Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  — Full  Time* 

First  Year 179  (178) 

Second  Year 164  (146) 

Third  Year 138  (107) 

Fourth  Year 108  (HOI 

Unclassified  as  to  year 10  (9) 

Total  in  Faculty 599  (550) 

Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development  — Full  Time* 

First  Year 0 (0) 

Second  Year 54  (32) 

Third  Year 129  (135) 

Fourth  Year 87  (110) 

Unclassified  as  to  year 6 (1) 

Total  in  Faculty 276  (279) 

Faculty  of  Law  — Full  Time* 

First  Year 97  (98) 

Second  Year 86  (92) 

Third  Year 77  (75) 

Unclassified  as  to  year 2 (0) 

Total  in  Faculty 262  (265) 

Total  full-time  undergraduates* 6571  (6162) 

Total  part-time  undergraduates 3659  (3763) 

Total  Undergraduates 10230  (9925) 


* Undergraduates  registered  in  12  units  or  more. 

Source : U niversity  of  V ictoria  Registration 

Statistics  1983-84  as  of  December  1,  1983. 


Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 


Full-time 

629 

(564) 

Part-time 

490 

(464) 

Total  in  Facultv  .... 

. . 1119(1028) 

Grand  Total 

11349(10953) 

FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  OF 

NON-B.C.  ORIGIN  1983-84 

Determined  by  location  of  previous  educational  institution  attended. 

(Figures  for  1982-83  are  in  brackets.) 

Alberta 

468 

(406) 

Saskatchewan 

67 

(65) 

Manitoba 

68 

(65) 

Ontario 

335 

(334) 

Quebec 

52 

(49) 

New  Brunswick 

6 

(7) 

Nova  Scotia 

38 

(36) 

Prince  Edward  Island . . 

2 

(4) 

Newfoundland 

11 

(14) 

Y ukon 

29 

(24) 

Northwest  Territories . . 

3 

(5) 

Other  Countries 

185 

(192) 

Total 

1264 

(1201) 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  1982-83 

B.A.—  547;  B.Ed.— 

227;  B.F.A.- 

- 58;  B.Mus—  30;  B.Sc. 

- 271; 

B.S.N.—  62;  B.S.W.— 

36;  LL.B.— 

89;  M.A.—  66; 

M.Ed.- 

- 127; 

M.Mus.  — 4;  M.P.A.  — 36;  M.  Sc. 
1570. 


11;  Ph.D.  — 12.  TOTAL  — 


PERMANENT  BUILDINGS  ON 
THE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 


Student  Union  Building  (1962) 
addition  1976 
Clearihue  Building  (1962) 
Classroom-Office  Extension 
(1971) 

Third  Wing  (1976) 

Fourth  Wing  (1979) 

Cornett  Building  (1966) 

Elliott  Building  (1963) 

Lecture  Wing  (1964) 
Craigdarroch  Residence 
Buildings  (1964) 
additions  (1966,  1967, 

1973,  1981) 

Campus  Services  Building  (1965) 
McLaurin  Building  (1966) 


Music  Wing  (1978) 
McPherson  Library  (1964) 
addition  (1973) 

Sedgewick  Building  (1968) 
additions  (1969,  1970) 
Lansdowne  Residence  Buildings 
(1969) 

Cunningham  Building  (1971) 
Saunders  Building  (1974) 
McKinnon  Building  (1975) 
University  Centre  (1978) 

Visual  Arts  Building  (1978) 
Gordon  Head  Residence 
Buildings  (1978) 

Begbie  Building  (1980) 

Phoenix  Building  (1981) 
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INDEX  I — FACULTY  MEMBERS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND  ACADEMIC  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 


NOTK:  SincT  thf  University  (Calendar  goes  to  press  in  March,  this  list  and  lists  under  faculties  and  departments  may  be 
subject  to  some  modification  when  the  academic  .session  begins. 


Abrioux,  O.M.,  75 
Ackner,  I..,  128 
Adam,  J .,K.,  75 
Adey . L..  65 
Alexander,  D.A.,  279 
Alexander,  S.,  279 
Alkire,  VV,U.,31 
Allen.  G. A.,  37 
Allen,  R,C.,279 
Allen,  S.M.,  140 
Andrachuk,  G.P.,  88 
Anglin,  J.P.,  224 
Armstrong,  R.D.,  140 
Arthurs,  J.,  97 
Ashwood-Smith.  M.J.,  37 
Astburv.  A.,  119 
Attridge,  G.,  229 
Atwell,  B.H.,  280 
Austin,  A.P.,  37 
Avio.  K.L.,60 

Bachor,  D.G.,  141 
Baden,  M.,  199 
Baker,  P.M.,  136 
Bakony,  L.I.,  60 
Balfour,  W.J.,  47 
Ballantyne,  D.J.,  37 
Barber,  G.M.,  78 
Barrodale,  1.,  57 
Baskerville,  P.A.,  90 
Bassett,  M.G.,  279 
Bates,  P.M.,  199 
Bavelas,  J.B.,  128 
Baylev,  S.H.,280 
Beardsmore,  B.F.,  75 
Beehler,  R.G.,  114 
Beer,  G.A.,  1 19 
Bell,  M. A. M,,  37 
Bell,  R.D.,  140 
Bender,  W.G.,  278 
Benet,  S.L.,  280 
Bennett,  F.H.,  278 
Benzie,  W.,  65 
Berman,  M.,  90 
Berry,  D.E.,  47 
Berry,  E.I.,  65 
Berrx',  M.E.,  280 
Berrv,  S.A.,  35 
Best.M.R.,65 
Beveridge,  A. A.,  278 
Biddulph,  H.L.,  125 
Birch,  A.H.,  125 
Bish,  R.L.,  232 
Bloomfield,  D.,  279 
Boland,  K.,280 
Bradley,  I.L.,  140 
Bradley,  K.R.,53 
Brand,  M.M. , 280 
Branton,  G.R.,  47 
Brener,  R.,  199 
Brett,  A. G.,  279 
Bridgman,  H.D.W.,  38 
Brockett,  M.N.,  232 
Brooks,  B.W.,  57,  103 
Brown,  R.M.,  239 
Bruton,  L.T.,  277 
Bryant,  D.J.,  110 
Buckley,  J.T..  34 
Burbank,  I.K.,  141 
Burke,  I. A.,  119 
Bushnell,  G.W.,  47 
Butler,  J.A.,  66 

Gallahan,  M.J.,  236 
Campbell,  C.,  38 
Campbell,  D.A.,  53 


Campbell,  G.R.,  280 
Campbell,  l.VV,,  279 
Carlson,  B.F.,  97 
Carr,  G.A.,  140 
Carr,  R.A.,  141 
Carroll,  W.K.,  136 
Carson,  R.W.,  279 
Cartwright,  H.M.,  47 
Cas,sels,  J.L.,  239 
Caswell,  D C.,  239 
Cawood,  J.C.,  140 
Celona,  J.A.,  190 
Chabassol,  D.J.,  140 
Chang,  E.J.  H.,  57 
Charlton,  G.R.,  239 
Charlton,  L.,  280 
Cheffins,  R.I.,  239 
Cherneff,  R.V.,  61 
Churchley,  F.E.,  140,  190 
Clamp,  E.K.,  280 
Clark,  S.R.,  102 
Clarke,  H.F.,  229 
Clearv,  T.R.,  65 
Clebant,  M.,  278 
Clements,  R.M.,  119 
Clode,  D.C.,279 
Cockayne,  E.f.,  102 
Collinge,  D.,  IM 
Collins,  F.,  272 
Collis.  M.L.,  140 
Connor,  V.1.,279 
Cooperstock,  F.I.,  119 
Corcoran,  M.E.,  128 
Corwin,  G.,  190 
Cossom,  J.,  236 
Costa,  L.D.,  128 
Croizier,  R.C.,  90 
Cross,  W.K.,  141 
Crumrine,  N.R.,  31 
Cunningham,  J.B.,  232 
Currie,  B.R.,  34 
Currie,  J.E.,  278 
Curry,  G.,  200 
Cutt,  J.,  232 

Daniels.  C.B..  114 
Daniels,  M.E.,  190 
Danylchuk,  D.,  276 
Darling,  P. A.,  278,  279 
Davidson,  R.R.,  102 
Davies,  T.K.,  47 
Davis,  D.G.,  280 
Dawson,  I.J.,  229 
Dearden.  P.,  79 
Dell,  J.O.,  280 
Denholm,  C.J.,  224 
Dennis,  M . , 38 
Devlin,  L.E.,  278 
Dewey,  J.M.,  119 
Dietrich,  H.F.,  38 
Dingle,  T.W.,  47 
Dippie,  B.W.,  90 
Dixon,  K.R.,  47 
Dobell,  A.R.,  232 
Dobereiner,  J.P.,  199 
Docherty,  D.,  140 
Donald,  L.H.,  31 
Dosso,  H.W.,  119 
Douglas,  F.,  200 
Douglas,  R.W.,  278 
Dowling,  T.,  190 
Downing,  J.A.,  141 
Dovle.  C..  65 
Drengson,  A.R.,  114 
Driscoll,  E,  278 
Duncan,?.,  128 


Dyson,  W.H.,  279 

Ebrahim,  Y.A.,  38 
Eckerson,  J.D.,  140 
Edgell,  M.C.R.,78 
Edwards,  A.S.,  65 
Edwards,  D.,  66 
Edwards,  M.D.,  278 
Efrat,  E.S.,  125 
Ehle.  B.L.,57 
Ehrich,N.J.,279 
Ekland,  P.A.,280 
Elias,  W.E.,  47 
Elliot,  O.S.,  31 
Ellis,  D.V.,37 
Ely,  R.,  190 
England,  A.B.,  65 
Esiing,  J.H.,  97 
Evans,  P.O.,  140 

Faber,  M.D.,  65 
Fairclough,  F.A.,  278 
Fama,  A.,  88 
Farquharson,  A.,  236 
Farrell,  G.M.,  278 
Farrell,  R.W.,  180 
Ferguson,  D.G.,  61 
Ferguson,  G.A.,  239 
Ferguson,  R.,  224 
Ferry,  R.J. P.,277,  278 
Fischer,  A.,  47 
Fitch,  J.G.,  53 
Fontaine,  A.R.,  37 
Forbes,  G.H.,  66 
Forrest-Richards,  F.,  279 
Forward,  C.N.,  78 
Foster,  H.,  239 
Foster,  H.D.,  78 
Fowler,  R.H.,  141 
Fox,  H.D.,279 
France,  M.H.,  141 
Fraser,  F.M.,  239 
Fraser,  J.N.,  280 
Freeman-Ward,  C.C.,  280 
Frey,  K.R.,  141 
Friedmann,  G.B.,  119 
Fyles,T.M.,47 

Gaffield,  C.M.,90 
Galichenko,  N.V.,  134 
Gallagher,  C.,  278 
Gallagher,  E.M.,  229 
Gantly,  N.T.,  140 
Gardziejewska,  A.,  280 
Gartrell,  C.D.,  136 
Gastaldi,B. P.,279 
George,  P.,  200 
Gerwing,  H.B.,  280 
Ghobrial,  L.T.,  202 
Gibb,  B.J.,  280 
Gibbins,  S.G.,  47 
Gifford,  R.D.,  128 
Gillett,  D.,279 
Gilmartin,  P.P.,  79 
Girard,  C.S.M.,  90 
Glen,  D.A.C.,  280 
Glen,  M.,  279 
Godfrey,  W.D.,  180 
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FOREWORD 


The  Faculty  of  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Victoria  was  founded 
on  July  1,  1983  with  the  appointment  of  myself  as  Dean  of  Engineering 
and  Dr.  Andreas  Antoniou  as  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  Since  that  time,  the  Senate  of  the  University-  has  formally- 
approved  the  academic  regulations  and  the  curriculum  described  in  this 
Calendar  Supplement  and  the  Provincial  Government  has  provided  $16 
million  for  the  construction  of  the  new  Science  and  Engineering  Com- 
plex. 

We  currently  offer  two  baccalaureate  degrees;  the  B.  Eng.  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering  and  the  B.  Eng.  in  Computer  Engineering.  Both 
degree  programs  are  designed  so  that  our  graduates  meet  the  academic 
requirements  for  registration  as  Professional  Engineers  in  Canada.  The 
technical  content  of  the  curriculum  is  focused,  at  the  senior  level,  on 
emerging  areas  of  high  technology-,  including  microelectronics,  com- 
puter engineering,  computer-aided  design,  computer-aided  manufac- 
turing, robotics,  digital  signal  processing,  communications  and  software 
engineering. 

Our  program  is  offered  in  co-operation  with  industry-  according  to  the 
CO-OP  format.  Students  alternate  between  four  month  academic  terms 
on  campus  and  four  month  work  terms  in  industry-,  thereby  providing  an 
opportunity-  for  excellent  industrial  experience  and  training. 

On  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  1 extend  an  invitation  to  the 
reader  of  this  Calendar  Supplement  to  contact  us  directly  for  further 
information. 


Dr.  Len  Bruton 
Dean  of  Engineering 
Tel.  721-8610 


April,  1984 
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FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING 


Leonard  T.  Bruton,  B.Sc.  (London),  M.Eng.  ((^arleton),  Bh.D. 
(Newcastle),,  F.LE.F..E.,  F.Fng.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

CeorRc  Csanyi-Fritz,  B.Fng.,  h'aculty  Engineer. 

Dale  J.  Shpak,  B.Sc,,  M.Eng.  (Calvary),  I’.Fng.,  Re,scarch  Engineer 
(September  1983-June  1984). 

P.  Lawrence  Pitt,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Alberta),  Co-operative  Education 
Co-ordinator. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Andreas  Antoniou,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (London),  F.l.E’.E.E., 
F.I.E.E.,  P.Eng.,  C.Eng.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Leonard  T.  Bruton,  B.Sc,  (London),  M.Eng.  (Carleton),  Ph.D. 
(Newcastle),  F.I.E.E.E.,  P.Eng.,  Professor, 

Geoffrey  W.  Vickers,  Dip. Eng.  (Birmingham),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
(Manchester),  P.Eng.,  C.Eng.,  Profes.sor. 

James  S.  Collins,  B.Sc.  (Dalhousie),  B.Eng.,  M.Eng.,  (Nova  Scotia 
Technical  College),  Ph.D.  (Washington),  P.Eng.,  Adjunct  As- 
sociate Professor  (December  1983-June  1985). 

Papajofis  Agathoklis,  Dipl.El.  Ing. , Dr.Sc.Techn,  (Swiss 
F^eral  Institute  of  Technologv'),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
(July  1983-June  1984). 

Norman  R.  Bartley,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc._  (Calgary),  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  (September  1983-June  1984). 


The  Faculty  of  Engineering  offers  B.Eng.  degrees  in  Electrical 
Engineering  and  Computer  Engineering.  Both  degree  programs  are 
designed  to  meet  the  accreditation  requirements  of  the  Canadian  Ac- 
creditation Board  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Professional  Engineers. 
These  requirements  ensure  that  graduates  of  the  two  programs  satisfy  the 
academic  requirements  for  registration  with  the  provincial  Associations 
of  Professional  Engineers. 

Both  of  the  above  degree  programs  are  offered  in  conjunction  with  the 
Engineering  Co-operative  Education  Program  in  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering,  details  of  which  are  to  be  found  below  under  the  heading 
Engineering  Co-op>erative  Education  Program.  Completion  of  the  un- 
dergraduate baccalaureate  programs  involves  eight  academic  terms  and 
six  work  terms  in  industr)'  where  each  term  is  of  four  months  duration. 

Graduate  studies  are  offered  by  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Facult)' 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  lead  to  the  degrees  of  M.Sc.  in  Electrical 
Engineering  and  Ph.D.  in  Electrical  Engineering. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  normal  procedure  is  to  admit  students  into  the  Faculty  to  com- 
mence First  Year  Engineering  in  the  September-December  term  each 
year. 

Application  forms  for  undergraduate  admission  to  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering  are  available  from  Admission  Services.  Completed  ap- 
plications must  be  submitted  to  Admission  Services  not  later  than  May 
31.  Applicants  will  receive  written  acknowledgement  that  their  ap- 
plication for  admission  to  the  Faculty  has  been  received  by  Admission 
Services  and  confirmation  that  their  admission  file  is  complete. 

Application  forms  for  graduate  admission  are  available  from  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies, 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

The  university  has  a primary  obligation  to  |)»;rmanent  r<?>identx  of 
Canada.  Nevertheless,  a limited  numfjer  of  international  students  may 
be  admitted  to  the  Faculty, 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  ADMISSION 

There  are  restrictions  on  the  number  of  students  that  can  lx;  admitted 
to  First  Year  Engineering  and  to  Second  Year  Engineering.  Achievement 
of  the  minimum  academic  requirements  may  not  provide  assuranc-e  of 
admission. 

Not  more  than  70  students  will  be  admitted  to  P'irst  Year  and  not 
more  than  40  students  will  be  admitted  to  Second  Year  for  the  1984/85 
Academic  Year. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  must  meet  the  University  of  Victoria  admission 
requirements  as  given  under  the  heading  General  Information  in  the 
1984-85  Calendar.  Additional  admission  requirements  are  given  below. 

Graduates  of  senior  secondary  schools  in  British  Columbia  require: 

1)  A grade  of  not  less  than  B in  Algebra  and  Physics  12,  and 

2)  Chemistry  11  or  Chemistry  12, 


Graduates  of  senior  secondary  schools  in  Canadian  provinces  other 
than  British  Columbia  require  equivalent  qualifications  in  algebra, 
physics  and  chemistry  to  those  specified  above  and  are  advised  to  contact 
Admission  Services  for  further  information  on  recognition  of  their 
secondary  school  performance. 

Applicants  who  have  completed  First  Year  Science  at  a university  or 
college  are  eligible  to  be  considered  for  admission. 

A limited  number  of  mature  applicants  may  be  admitted  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  might  not  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  for  admission  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Facultj’,  com- 
pensatory experience  has  been  obtained. 

READMISSION  AFTER 
VOLUNTARY  WITHDRAWAL 

Students  who  have  withdrawn  voluntarily  from  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering  and  later  re-apply  for  admission  must  do  so  by  the 
prescribed  deadlines  and  will  be  considered  in  competition  with  all  other 
applicants. 


TRANSFER  CREDIT 

The  Faculty  of  Engineering  may  grant  credit  to  applicants  for  courses 
taken  in  other  post-secondary  educational  programs.  Credit  will  be 
considered  only  for  courses  which  are  approximately  equivalent  to 
courses  in  the  Engineering  programs  and  in  which  satisfactory  per- 
formance has  been  achieved. 

Applicants  who  have  completed  First  Year  Science  and  First  Year 
Engineering  at  Malaspina,  Cariboo,  New  Caledonia,  Okanagan  or 
Selkirk  College,  or  Simon  Fraser  University  are  eligible  to  be  considered 
for  admission  to  Second  Year  Engineering  provided  that  they  have 
obtained  an  overall  grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  not  less  than  2.50  on  a 
4.00  scale. 

Graduates  of  technology  programs  will  be  considered  for  transfer 
credit  on  an  individual  basis. 
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REGULATIONS  ON  ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE 

1.  Grading 

The  grading  scheme  used  in  the  Faculty’  of  Engineering  is  the  same  as 
that  found  under  the  heading  General  Information  except  for  a 
somewhat  different  interpretation  of  the  C,  D and  DEF  grades. 

A grade  of  C in  a course  implies  that  a basic  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter  has  been  achieved. 

A grade  of  D in  a course  implies  marginal  performance  and  usually 
insufficient  knowledge  to  pursue  subsequent  courses  for  which  the  course 
is  a prerequisite. 

Grade  DEF  is  used  for  courses  in  which  a deferred  examination  has 
been  granted  on  the  basis  of  illness,  family  affliction  or  other  similar 
circumstances.  Please  consult  Section  5 of  these  regulations  for 
Engineering  courses  and  the  general  University  regulations  on  page  17  of 
the  1984-85  Calendar  for  non-engineering  courses. 

2.  Review  of  an  Assigned  Grade  in  Engineering  Courses 

a)  Any  request  for  a review  of  a final  grade  must  normally  reach  the 
Dean’s  office  within  21  days  after  the  release  of  assigned  grades  by 
the  Dean's  office. 

b)  The  review  of  a final  grade  shall  be  restricted  to  grade  com- 
ponents contributed  by  a final  examination,  and  to  any  other 
grade  components  released  to  the  student  within  the  last  21  days 
before  the  end  of  classes. 


3.  Academic  Terms  and  Academic  Years 

The  program  consists  of  eight  academic  terms.  Each  of  the  four 
academic  years  in  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  consists  of  two  academic 
terms,  referred  to  in  Table  I as  Academic  Term  A and  Academic  Term 
B.  These  academic  terms  are  taught  in  the  September-December  term, 
the  January-April  term,  or  the  May-August  term,  with  the  corre- 
sponding Final  Examinations  for  term  courses  occurring  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  timetable  for  academic  terms  and  work  (CO-OP)  terms  is 
summarized  in  Table  I; 


TABLE  I 


Year 

September- 

December 

January- 

April 

May- 

August 

1 

Academic 

Academic 

Work 

Term  1 A 

Term  IB 

Term  W1 

2 

Academic 

Work 

Academic 

Term  2A 

Term  W2 

Term  2B 

3 

Work 

Academic 

Work 

Term  W3 

Term  3 A 

Term  W4 

4 

Academic 

Work 

Academic 

Term  3B 

Term  W5 

Term  4A 

5 

Work 
Term  W6 

Academic 
Term  4B 

4.  Review  of  Academic  Performance 


The  following  regulations  are  in  terms  of  grades  in  single-term  courses 
offered  in  the  September-December,  January-April  or  May-August 
term. 


The  academic  standing  of  each  student  registered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering  will  be  reviewed  annually  following  the  January-April 
term.  Students  will  receive  Satisfactory  Standing,  Probationary  Standing 
or  Failed  Standing  if  they  registered  in  at  least  four  courses  during  the 
period  under  review. 

Student  performance  is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  point  average 
and  the  number  of  grades  of  C or  better  accumulated  over  the  review 
period. 

The  grade  point  average  is  calculated  by  adding  the  grade  point  values 
of  all  the  grades  awarded  during  the  period  under  review  and  dividing 
the  sum  by  the  total  number  of  grades.  DEF  grades  will  be  excluded 
from  the  calculation.  Grades  obtained  in  supplemental  examinations 
will  be  treated  as  additional  grades  in  the  recalculation  of  the  grade 
point  average. 

The  specific  regulations  for  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  are  as  follows: 

a)  Upon  completion  of  an  academic  term  in  which  the  student 
registered  for  not  less  than  four  courses  for  the  first  time,  that 
student  may  register  for  six  courses  in  the  follow'ing  academic 
term,  provided  that  a grade  of  C or  better  was  achieved  in  each  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  courses  taken  by  the  student.  The 
required  minimum  number  of  courses  having  grades  of  C or 
better  is  given  in  Table  II. 

Students  who  do  not  satisfy  the  above  requirement  will  have  their 
program  determined  by  the  Dean  of  Engineering. 

b)  Student  standings  are  defined  as  follows: 

Satisfactory  Standing 

A grade  point  average  of  not  less  than  3.00  and  a grade  of  C or 
better  in  each  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  courses  taken  by  the 
student  during  the  period  under  review'  with  no  more  than  one 
uncleared  failing  grade.  The  required  minimum  number  of 
courses  with  grades  of  C or  better  is  given  in  Table  II. 

Probationary  Standing 

A grade  of  C or  better  in  each  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  courses 
taken  by  the  student  during  the  period  under  re\  iew  with  no  more 
than  two  uncleared  failing  grades.  The  required  minimum 
number  of  courses  with  grades  of  C or  better  is  given  in  Table  III. 

Failed  Standing 

Failure  to  meet  the  criteria  for  Satisfactory  or  Probationary 
Standing  or  two  consecutive  assessments  of  Probationary  Stand- 
ing. 

c)  Students  w'ith  Satisfactory  Standing  may  proceed  in  the  program 
and  must  attempt  to  clear  any  uncleared  failing  grade  during  the 
next  reviewing  period. 

d)  Students  with  Probationary  Standing  may  remain  in  the  program 
for  a period  of  up  to  one  year  subject  to  the  follow  ing  conditions: 

i)  They  must  repeat  all  courses  for  which  D grades  were  ob- 
tained during  the  period  under  review'. 

ii)  They  mu.st  not  register  for  more  than  six  courses  per  term. 

iii)  They  must  achieve  Satisfactory  Standing  at  the  time  of  the 
next  review. 

e)  Students  with  Failed  Standing  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  Faculty  and  will  not  be  considered  for  readmission  to  the 
Faculty  for  at  least  one  year.  An  application  for  readmi.ssion  from 
a student  who  has  previously  been  required  to  withdraw  will  be 
considered  in  open  competition  with  other  applicants  for  ad- 
mission. On  readmission,  credit  will  not  be  granted  for  courses 
taken  w'ith  grades  of  D during  the  review'  period  immediately 
prior  to  withdrawal,  and  Satisfactory  Standing  must  be  achieved 
at  the  next  review. 


TABLED 


Minimum  Criteria  for  Satisfactory  Standing  in  the  Faculty 


Number  of 
Courses 

4 5 8 7 8 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Miiiimuiu  Number 
of  Grades  of 
C or  Better 

3 4 4 5 6 (j 

7 

8 

8 

9 

Maximum  Number 

of  Uncleared  Failing  Grades:  1 

TABLE  III 

Minimum  Criteria  for  Probationary  Standing  in  the  Faculty 

Number  of 
Courses 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Minimum  Number 
of  C rades  of 
C or  Better 

2 3 3 4 4 5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

Maximum  Number  of  Uncleared  Failing  Grades:  2 

5.  Deferred  Examinations  in  Engineering  Courses 

a)  Where  a student  has  been  unable  to  write  an  examination  owing 
to  illness,  family  affliction  or  other  similar  circumstances,  the 
Faculty  may  authorize  the  writing  of  a deferred  examination. 

b)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  evidence  to  the  Faculty  as  to  the 
nature  of  illness  and  its  effect  on  the  student's  ability  to  write  an 
examination,  the  physician’s  medical  report  should  be  made  on  a 
form  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  where  possible.  If 
this  form  is  not  used,  the  medical  report  should  contain  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  Faculty  of  Engineering. 

6.  Supplemental  Examinations  in  Engineering  Courses 

a)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  Engineering,  supplemental 
examination  privileges  may  be  granted  to  students  with 
Satisfactory  or  Probationary  Standing,  but  the  number  of  such 
examinations  granted  at  any  given  review  is  limited  to  one. 

b)  The  grade  of  the  supplemental  examination  shall  replace  only  the 
grades  of  examinations  and  quizzes,  and  shall  not  compensate  for 
or  replace  laboratory,  project  and  assignment  grades. 

c)  A student  who  has  failed  to  pass  a specific  course  after  a sup- 
plemental examination  must  repeat  the  course  or  replace  it  by  an 
alternative  course  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Engineering. 

7.  Equivalent  Courses 

Approval  may  be  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean,  for  a student  to 
replace  one  or  more  Engineering  courses  by  other  acceptable  courses. 
Written  approval  must  be  obtained  in  advance.  Normally,  such 
replacement  courses  will  be  taken  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

An  F'  grade  in  any  course  taken  outside  of  the  Faculty'  of  Engineering 
may  be  cleared  by  passing  another  acceptable  course,  subject  to  the 
written  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Engineering. 

8.  Withdrawal  from  Courses 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  a given  course  more 
than  once. 


9.  Graduation  Requirements 

Students  are  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  graduation  reijuireinents  if: 

a)  They  have  completed  succes.sfully  tiie  full  s<-t  of  courses  specified 
for  the  particular  degree  program  with  Satisfactory  Standing, 

and 

b)  they  have  completed  successfully  at  least  four  work  terms. 

10.  Degrees  with  First  Class  Distinction 

Students  who  obtain  a grade  point  average  of  not  less  than  7.(X)  over 
the  last  two  years  of  their  program  and  have  no  failing  grades  and  not 
more  than  two  D grades  over  the  last  two  years  of  their  program  will 
receive  the  B.Eng.  degree  with  First  (,'lass  distinction. 

11.  Dean’s  List 

Students  who  complete  their  graduation  re<iuirements  with  First  (Jlass 
distinction  shall  be  included  in  the  Dean's  Graduation  List. 

12.  Special  Provisions 

Notwithstanding  the  above  regulations,  the  Faculty  shall  exerci.se  an 
equitable  discretion  in  all  cases  so  as  to  achieve  fairne.ss  in  the  application 
of  academic  regulations. 

ENGINEERING  CO  OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

This  program  is  an  integral  and  mandatory  part  of  the  degree 
programs  for  all  undergraduate  students  in  the  Faculty.  There  are  six 
work  terms  offered,  according  to  the  schedule  shown  in  Table  I under 
the  heading  Academic  Terms  and  Academic  Years. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  the  program: 

1 . The  first  work  term  (Wl)  is  optional . 

2.  Each  student  will  normally  be  required  to  take  the  five  work 
terms  W2,  W3,  W4,  W5  and  W6. 

3.  The  work  term  performance  of  each  student  will  be  assessed  and  a 
Pass  or  Fail  will  be  given. 

4.  A student  must  normally  achieve  a Pass  in  each  work  term  in 
order  to  proceed  to  the  next  academic  term.  In  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, a student  may  receive  the  permission  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  to  proceed  in  the  academic  program 
after  failing  a work  term  and  in  such  a case  a replacement  work 
term  must  be  taken  prior  to  graduation. 

5.  Students  wbo  transfer  into  the  Engineering  program  with  not  less 
than  12  units  of  academic  credit  may  apply  for  transfer  credit  of 
work  terms  that  have  been  successfully  completed  while 
registered  in  another  post -secondary  institution. 

6.  Notwithstanding  (2)  above,  a student  must  successfully  complete 
at  least  four  work  terms  prior  to  graduation. 

The  Engineering  Co-operative  Education  Co-ordinator  is  responsible 
for  work  placements.  Interviews  between  Engineering  students  and 
prospective  employers  are  organized  by  the  Engineering  Co-operative 
Education  Co-ordinator. 

FEES -1984-85 

See  Calendar  Fee  Supplement  for  1984-85  fee  regulations.  Tuition  fees 
for  Engineering  students  for  1984-85  are: 
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$125  per  Engineering  course  per  term 
$117  per  Arts  and  Science  course  per  term 
$156  per  Co-op  Work  Term 


c)  Electrical  Engineering  Elective  Options 

Microelectronics  and  V[,S1  Systems 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

The  program  B.Eng.  in  Electrical  Engineering  consists  of  the 
Engineering  Core,  the  Electrical  Engineering  Core,  and  one  of  three 
Elective  Options. 


ELEC  410 
ELEC  415 
ELEC  465 
ELEC  470 

Two  electives  from  List  A 
Two  electives  from  List  B 


Power  Electronics 
Microelectronics  Technologs 
Design  of  VLSI  Systems 
Electronic  Devices:  11 


The  program  B.Eng.  in  Computer  Engineering  consists  of  the 
Engineering  Core,  the  Computer  Engineering  Core,  and  a set  of  elective 
courses. 


a)  Engineering  Core 


CHEM  100 

Introduction  to  Chemistry 

or 

CHEM  101 

Fundamentals  of  Chemistry:  I 

or 

CHEM  140 

Principles  of  Chemistry 

CHEM  102 

Fundamentals  of  Chemistry:  II 

or 

CHEM  145 

Principles  of  Physical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry 

CSC  110 

Computer  Programming:  I 

CSC  160 

Introduction  to  Data  Structures 

CSC  230 

Introduction  to  Computer  Systems 

C SC  349A 

Numerical  Methods:  I 

ELEC  216 

Fundamentals  of  Electrical  Engineering 

ELEC  250 

Linear  Circuits:  I 

ENGR  150 

Engineering  Graphics 

ENGR  240 

Technical  Writing 

ENGR  245 

Engineering  Fundamentals:  I 

ENGR  280 

Principles  of  Economics  for  Engineers  and 
Scientists 

ENGR  395 

Seminar 

ENGR  446 

Technical  Report 

ENGR  447 

Social  Aspects  of  Engineering:  I 

ENGR  497 

Social  Aspects  of  Engineering:  II 

ENGR  498 

Engineering  Law 

ENGL  115 

Gollege  Composition 

MATH  100 

Calculus:  I 

MATH  101 

Calculus:  II 

MATH  133 

Matrix  Algebra  for  Engineers 

MATH  200 

Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

MATH  201 

Introduction  to  Differential  Equations 

STAT254 

Probability  and  Statistics  for  Engineers 

PHYS  110 

Elementary  Physics 

PHYS  120 

Mechanics:  I 

b)  Electrical  Engineering  Core 

CENG  390 

Digital  Design:  I 

CENG  440 

Digital  Design:  11 

ELEG  220 

Electrical  Properties  of  Materials 

ELEC  260 

Signal  Analysis;  I 

ELEC  300 

Linear  Circuits;  II 

ELEC  310 

Signal  Analysis:  11 

ELEC  320 

Electronic  Devices:  I 

ELEC  330 

Electronic  Circuits:  I 

ELEC  340 

Electromagnetic  Field  Theory 

ELEC  350 

Communication  Theory  and  Systems:  I 

ELEC  360 

Control  Theory  and  Systems:  I 

ELEC  370 

Electromechanical  Energy  Conversion 

ELEC  .380 

Electronic  Circuits:  II 

ENGR  270 

Engineering  Fundamentals:  II 

Communications  and  Sifinal  Processing, 

ELEC  400  Random  Signals 

ELEC  404  Microwave  and  Optical  Communication 

Systems;  1 

ELEC  408  Analog  Filters 

ELEC  4.50  Communication  Theory  and  Systems:  11 

ELEC  4.54  Microwave  and  Optical  Communication 

Systems:  11 

ELEC  458  Digital  Filters 

One  elective  from  List  A 
One  elective  from  List  B 

CAD/CAM.  Control  Systems,  and  Robotics 

CENG  445  Microproces.sor  Systems 

ELEC  425  Robotics:  1 

ELEC  430  Computer-Aided  Design 

ELEC  460  Control  Theory  and  Systems:  11 

ELEC  475  Robotics:  II 

ELEC  480  Computer-Aided  Manufacture 

One  elective  from  List  A 

One  elective  from  List  B 


d)  Computer  Engineering  Core 


C SC  275 

File  Structures  for  Data  Processing 

C SC  325 

Data  Structures 

CSC  360 

Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 

C SC  365 

Software  Engineering 

CENG  345 

Discrete  Structures 

CENG  390 

Digital  Design;  I 

CENG  440 

Digital  Design:  11 

CENG  445 

Microprocessor  Systems 

CENG  450 

Computer  Systems  and  Architecture 

CENG  4,55 

Real-Time  Computer  Systems 

CENG  490 

Artificial  Intelligence 

ELEC  220 

Electrical  Properties  of  Materials 

ELEC  260 

Signal  Analvsis:  1 

ELEC  300 

Linear  Circuits:  II 

ELEC  310 

Signal  Analysis:  11 

ELEC  320 

Electronic  Devices:  I 

ELEC  330 

Electronic  Circuits:  I 

ELEC  350 

Communication  Theory  and  Systems:  I 

ELEC  360 

Control  Theory  and  Systems:  1 

ELEC  380 

Electronic  Circuits:  II 

e)  Computer  Engineering  Elective  Courses 

One  elective  from  List  A 
One  elective  from  List  B 


f)  Elective  Courses 


Term  4A 


Term  AB 


List  A Mu\ 

■August  Term 

CENG  440 

EN(;R  497 

ENGR  447 

EN(;R  498 

CENC  445 

Microi>roces.sor  Systems 

P^lective  Option 

Elective  ( tptioii 

C SC  275 

File  Structures  for  Data  Processing 

ELEC  400 

Kandom  Signals 

Plus  ENGR  446  Technical  Report  to 

be  completed  during  last  work 

ELEC  404 

Microwave  and  Optical  Communication 
Systems;  1 

term. 

ELEC  408 

Analog  P'ilters 

c)  Terms  4A  and  4B  of  B.Eng.  in 

Electrical  Engineering  Elective 

ELEC  410 

Power  Electronics 

Options 

ELEC415 

.Microelectronics  Technologs 

Microelectronics  and  VLSI  Systems 

ELEC  425 

Robotics;  1 

ELEC  430 
ELEC  499 

Computer-Aided  Design 
Technical  Project 

Terms  4A 

Term  4B 

List  B January 

-April  Term 

CENG  345 

Discrete  Structures 

CENG  485 

Pattern  Recognition 

C SC  330 

Programming  Languages 

C SC  349B 

Numerical  Methods;  11 

ELEC  450 

Communication  Theory  and  Systems:  11 

ELEC  454 

Microwave  and  Optical  Communication 
Systems;  11 

ELEC  458 

Digital  Filters 

ELEC  460 

Control  Theory  and  Systems:  11 

ELEC  465 

Design  of  VLSI  Systems 

ELEC  470 

Electronic  Devices:  11 

ELEC  475 

Robotics;  11 

ELEC  480 

Computer-Aided  Manufacture 

ELEC  499 

Technical  Project 

elp:c410 
ELEC  415 
Two  electives 
from  List  A 


ELEC  465 
ELEC  470 
Two  electives 
from  List  B 


Communicatiom and  Signal  Processing 


Term  4A  Term  4B 


ELEC  400 
ELEC  404 
ELEC  408 
One  elective 
from  List  A 


ELEC  450 
ELEC  454 
ELEC  458 
One  elective 
from  List  B 


CAD/CAM.  Control  Systems,  and  Robotics 


Students  are  advised  that  enrolment  in  courses  and  degree  programs 
may  be  limited  by  the  availability  of  staff  and  resources. 


Term  4A 


Term  4B 


Students  who  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Engineering 
will  not  be  permitted  to  register  in  Engineering  courses  except  with  the 
prior  written  permission  of  the  Dean. 


CENG  445 
ELEC  425 
ELEC  430 
One  elective 
from  List  A 


ELEC  460 
ELEC  475 
ELEC  480 
One  elective 
from  List  B 


ACADEMIC  SCHEDULE 


d)  Terms  2A  to  4B  of  B.Eng.  in  Computer  Engineering 


a)  Terms  1 A and  1 B of  B.Eng.  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  B.Eng. 

Term  2A 

Term  2B 

Term  3A 

Term  3B 

in  Computer  Engineering. 

Term  1A 

ELEC  216 

C SC  230 

CENG  345 

CENG  .390 

Term  IB 

ELEC  220 

C SC  275 

C SC  349A 

CSC  325 

ENGR  240 

ELEC  250 

ELEC  300 

ELEC  350 

CHEM  100  or 

CHEM  102  or 

ENGR  245 

ELEC  260 

ELEC  310 

ELEC  .360 

101  or  140 

145 

MATH  200 

ENGR  280 

ELEC  320 

ELEC  .380 

CSC  110 

CSC  160 

STAT  254 

MATH  201 

ELEC  330 

ENGR  395 

MATH  100 

ENGL  115 

MATH  133 

ENGR  150 

PHYS  120 

MATH  101 

Term  4A 

Term  4B 

PHYS  no 

CENG  440 

CENC  450 

b)  Terms  2A 

to  4B  Of  B.Eng.  in  Electrical  Engineering 

CENG  445 

CENG  455 

CSC  360 

CENG  490 

Terms  2A 

Term  2B  Term  3A 

Term  3B 

C SC  365 

ENGR  497 

ENGR  447 

ENGR  498 

ELEC  216 

C SC  230  c SC  349A 

CENG  390 

One  elective 

One  elective 

ELEC  220 

ELEC  250  ELEC  300 

ELEC  350 

from  List  A 

from  List  B 

ENGR  240 

ELEC  260  ELEC  310 

ELEC  360 

ENGR  245 

ENGR  270  ELEC  320 

ELEC  370 

MATH  200 

ENGR  280  ELEC  330 

ELEC  380 

Plus  ENGR 

446  Technical  Report 

to  be  completed  d 

uring  last  wi 

STAT  254 

MATH  201  ELEC  340 

ENGR  395 

term . 
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COURSES 

a)  ENGINEERING 

ENGR  150  (formerly  ENGG  100)(1  V2)  ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 

Basic  concepts  of  graphics  software  and  hardware.  Random-scan  and 
raster-scan  displays.  Computer  algorithms  for  translation,  scaling, 
rotation  and  perspective.  Representation  of  3-D  shapes  and  visual 
realism.  Engineering  applications  of  computer  graphics  and  simulation. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  160  (may  be  taken  concurrently) 

January-April  (3-2) 


ENGR  240  (1 16)  TECHNICAL  WRITING 


This  course  will  focus  on  searching  and  referencing  methods  used  in 
dealing  with  scientific  and  technical  literature  and  on  the  characteristics 
of  effective  technical  and  scientific  style.  The  emphasis  throughout  will 
be  on  clarity,  precision,  and  consistency.  Students  will  acquire  practical 
experience  in  the  writing  of  short  technical  documents  such  as 
memoranda,  letters  and  abstracts,  longer  forms  such  as  reports,  papers, 
and  theses,  and  instructional  forms  such  as  manuals,  brochures,  and 
specifications. 

Prerequisite:  English  115 


September-December  (3-0) 


ENGR  245(1  V2)  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS:  I 

Resultant  of  force  systems,  equilibrium  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies; 
centroids  and  centre  of  gravity,  friction;  moments  of  inertia;  kinematics 
of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  force  and  acceleration;  work  and  energy; 
impulse  and  momentum  for  particles.  Introduction  to  dynamic 
modelling  of  electrical  machines  and  robot  manipulators. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  120  and  Mathematics  200  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently) 

September-December  (3-0) 

ENGR  270  (1  ^/6)  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS:  II 

Thermal  properties  of  matter;  thermometry;  radiation  laws;  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  and  gas  laws;  the  first  and  second  laws  of  ther- 
modynamics; principles  of  heat  transfer.  Engineering  applications  such 
as  internal  combustion  engines,  refrigerators,  heat  exchangers,  heat 
pumps,  and  heat  sinks. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  110  and  Mathematics  101 

May- August  (3-0) 

ENGR  280  (1V6)  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  FOR  ENGINEERS 
AND  SCIENTISTS 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  in  students  an  understanding  of 
economics  as  a social  science  through  formal  lectures,  exercises,  and 
tutorial  discussions.  Topics  covered  include  decision  making  and  choice, 
the  price  system,  production  costs,  market  structure,  capital  and  project 
evaluation,  efficiency  in  resource  allocation,  externalities  and  public 
goods.  Examples  will  be  drawn  from  engineering  and  science. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  133  and  200,  Statistics  254,  and  Admission  to 
the  Faculty  of  Engineering 

May- August  (3-0-1) 


ENGR  395(1)  SEMINAR 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  ability  to  present  and  to  defend  their  thoughts  on  topics  of 
their  own  choice.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  devote  some  of  their 
discu-ssions  to  such  topics  as  continuing  professional  education. 


professional  societies,  organization  of  engineering  employment,  and 
professional  ethics.  The  meetings  will  be  moderated  by  a faculty 
member. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  terms  lA  to  2B 

September-December  (2-0) 


ENGR  446  (1)  TECHNICAL  REPORT 

All  students  in  the  B.Eng.  programs  must  submit  a technical  report  on 
entering  their  final  term.  This  report  is  to  be  from  2,000  to  5,000  words 
in  length  and  on  a topic  closely  related  to  one  or  more  projects  un- 
dertaken during  the  last  work  term.  The  topic  must  be  approved  by  each 
student’s  Co-operative  Co-ordinator  at  least  3 months  prior  to  sub- 
mission, and  the  letter  of  approval  must  accompany  the  report.  The 
report  must  represent  a review  of  a current  engineering  problem  or 
current  engineering  practice. 

The  report  must  be  suitably  researched,  documented,  and  illustrated.  It 
must  be  typewritten  on  one  side  only  of  8*/2  x 11”  white  paper  of  good 
quality  and  must  be  suitably  bound. 

The  original  and  one  photocopy  of  the  report  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Co-operative  Education  Office  by  4:00  p.m.  on  the  third  Monday  after 
the  beginning  of  the  last  term. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  240,  and  completion  of  term  4A 

September-December 


ENGR  447  (1 16)  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  ENGINEERING:  I 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  interaction  between  the  person 
and  technology.  The  psychological  effects  of  technology  on  the  person’s 
behavior,  values  and  well-being  will  be  considered,  as  will  human  efforts 
to  adapt  machines  to  individuals.  The  impact  of  technological 
development  on  the  family,  the  community  and  the  organization  will  be 
assessed. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  terms  lA  to  3B  or  permission  of  the  Faculty 
of  Engineering 


May-August  (3-0) 

ENGR  497  (1 16)  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  ENGINEERING:  II 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  effects  of  technology  on  society. 
The  ethical,  environmental,  economic  and  political  issues  raised  by 
technological  change  will  be  emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  terms  lA  to  3B  or  permission  of  the  Faculty 
of  Engineering 

January-April  (3-0) 


ENGR  498  (1  ^/6)  ENGINEERING  LAW 

Sources  and  classification  of  law;  professional  engineering  legislation, 
registration  and  discipline;  introduction  to  tort  law  including 
negligence;  introduction  to  contract  law  including  employment  law. 
Ethics  in  professional  practice. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  terms  lA  to  3B 

January-April  (3-0) 


b)  COMPUTER  ENGINEERING 
ENG  345  (1 16)  DISCRETE  STRUCTURES 

Set  algebra;  mappings  and  relations  with  applications  in  com- 
munications systems.  Algebraic  structures;  semigroups  and  groups. 
Theory  of  undirected  and  directed  graphs  with  applications  in  systems 
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uikI  c'irc'iiil  analysis.  Hoolcan  alfichras.  propositional  lo!{i<.',  and  in- 
trodiK'tion  to  the  tlit'ors  of  antotnata  with  applications  in  digital  dLssi^n. 

I’rcrcipiisitcs:  Mathematics  lt)l  and  133 

Jannary-April  (3-0) 


CENG  390  (1  Vfi)  DIGITAL  DESIGN:  I 

Binary  Boolean  algebra  and  its  ap|)lication  to  switching  circuiLs. 
Transistor  gates  and  their  practical  limitations.  Integrated-circuit  logic 
families,  such  as  DTI.,  TTL,  h;CL,  MOSI.  and  CMOS!..  Application  of 
combinational  MSI  and  LSI  circuits  to  electronic  systems  and  in- 
strumentation. 

Prereciuisitc:  Electrical  Engineering  330 

September-Decenibcr  (3-3) 


CENG  440(1  '/i)  DIGITAL  DESIGN:  II 

Analysis,  design,  and  practical  limitations  of  flip-flops.  Charac- 
terization, analysis,  design,  and  optimization  of  chx’k-mode,  pulse- 
mode, and  level-mode  sequential  circuits.  Practical  limitations  of 
sequential  circuits  and  hazards.  Design  of  registers,  counters,  and 
random-access  memories.  Application  of  MSI  and  LSI  sequential  circuits 
to  electronic  systems  and  instrumentation. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Engineering  390 

May-August  (3-1  Vi) 


CENG  445(1  'h)  MICROPROCESSOR  SYSTEMS 

Introduction  to  microprocessor  architecture.  Instruction  set,  addressing 
mode,  and  programming.  Memories,  I/O  systems,  and  interfacing. 
Developmental  systems.  Application  to  engineering  systems. 

Prerequisites;  Computer  Science  230,  Computer  Engineering  440  (may 
be  taken  eoncurrently) 

May-August  (3-1  Vi) 


CENG  450  (1  i/(i)  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

Computer  architectures  and  operating  systems  involving  concurrency, 
parallel  processing,  real-time  processing,  and  computer  com- 
munications. Topics  covered  include  synchronization,  deadlock,  name 
management,  resource  allocation,  pipelining,  multiprocessors,  packet- 
switching networks,  protocol  design  and  verification,  distributed 
systems. 

Prerequisites:  Computer  Engineering  445  and  Computer  Science  360 

January-April  (3-3) 


CENG  455  (1  %)  REAL  TIME  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

Application  of  microcomputers  and  minicomputers  to  real-time  systems 
like  data-acquisition  and  control  systems.  I/O  devices  and  in- 
strumentation for  real-time  applications.  Design  and  simulation  of  real- 
time systems.  Real-time  operating  systems. 

Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering  360,  Computer  Engineering  445 
and  Computer  Science  360 

January-April  (3-1  Vi) 


CENG  485(1  Vi)  PATTERN  RECOGNITION 

Parallel  and  sequential  recognition  methods.  Bayesian  decision 
procedures,  perceptons,  statistical  and  syntactic  approaches,  recognition 
grammars.  Feature  extraction  and  .selection,  scene  analysis,  and  optical 
character  recognition. 

Prerequisite;  Computer  Science  325 


January-April  (3-0) 


CENG  490  (1  ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

Philosophy  of  artificial  intelligence.  Al  programs  and  languages, 
representations  and  descriptions,  exploiting  constraints.  Hule  bav;d  and 
heuristic  systems.  Applications  to  engineering. 


Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  325 


January-April  (3-0) 


c)  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

ELEC  216  (IVi)  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Electric  charge.  Coulomb’s  Law,  electrostatic  forces,  electric  field. 
Gauss’s  Law,  electric  potential,  stored  energy.  Electric  current,  con- 
duction in  a vacuum  and  in  material  media,  displacement  current, 
magnetic  field  of  a current,  force  on  a current-carrying  wire,  magnetic- 
induction,  electromotive  force,  energy  stored  in  a magnetic  field. 
Magnetism  and  magnetic  circuits.  Time-varying  fields.  Capacitance, 
resistance,  inductance,  and  their  characterization. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200  (may  be  taken  concurrently) 

September-December  (3-3-1) 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  Physics  216. 

ELEC  220  (1  %)  ELECTRICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MATERIALS 

Structure  of  crystals.  Electrical,  magnetic,  dielectric  and  optical 
characteristics  and  their  measurements.  Energy  levels,  localized  states 
and  transport  properties  of  solids.  Device  applications  of  metals,  semi- 
metals, semi-conductors,  semi-insulators  and  insulators. 

Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  210  (may  be  taken  concurrently) 

September-December  (3-0) 


ELEC  250  (1  Vfi)  LINEAR  CIRCUITS:  I 

Current,  voltage,  power  and  energy;  resistance,  inductance  and 
capacitance;  sources.  Series  and  parallel  circuits.  Formulation  of 
equilibrium  equations  using  Kirchoffs  voltage  and  current  laws.  Net- 
work theorems:  superposition,  reciprocit>',  Thevenin,  Norton,  maximum 
power  transfer.  Step  response  of  simple  RC,  RL  and  RLC  circuits. 
Sinusoidal  steady-state  response  of  RLC  circuits,  power  in  ac  circuits, 
frequency  response,  resonance.  Coupled  coils  and  transformers. 

Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering  210  and  Mathematics  201  (may  be 
taken  concurrently) 

May-August  (3-1  ’/s) 


ELEC  260 (11^)  SIGNAL  ANALYSIS:  I 

Characteristics  of  continuous-time  signals  and  waveform  calculations. 
The  Fourier  series  and  its  application  in  the  analysis  of  periodic  signals. 
The  impulse,  unit-step  and  other  elementary  functions.  Resolution  of 
signals  into  impulse  and  unit-step  functions.  The  Fourier  transform  and 
its  application  to  sjjectral  analysis.  Functions  of  a complex  variable  and 
their  derivatives.  Analytic  functions  and  Cauchy-Riemann  equations. 
Rational,  exponential,  trigonometric,  hyperbolic  functions  and  the 
logarithm  of  a complex  variable.  Partial  fractions.  The  Laplace  trans- 
form and  its  application  in  the  representation  of  signals.  Interrelation 
between  the  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms. 

Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering  210,  and  Mathematics  133  and  200 

May-August  (3-0) 

ELEC  300  (1  Vi)  LINEAR  CIRCUITS:  II 

Controlled  sources  and  ideal  amplifiers.  Analysis  of  passive  and  active 
circuits  using  the  Laplace  transform.  Loop  and  node  methods  and 
matrix  characterization  of  complex  circuits.  Application  of  signal  flow 
graphs.  Driving-point  and  transfer  functions.  Stabilitv-  of  active  circuits. 
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Infinite-gain  controlled  sources  as  circuit  elements  and  their  represen- 
tation by  means  of  nullators,  norators,  and  nullors.  Analysis  of  circuits 
containing  nullors.  Two-port  networks  and  their  characterization  in 
terms  of  the  h-parameters  and  y-parameters.  Wave  characterization  and 
power  transfer  relations.  Frequency  response  of  active  and  passive 
circuits;  use  of  Bode  plots.  Computer-aided  circuit  analysis  and  design. 

Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering  250  and  260 

January-April  (3-1  Vi) 


ELEC  360  (1  Vi)  CONTROL  THEORY  AND  SYSTEMS:  I 

Characterization  of  systems;  linearity,  time-invariance,  and  causality. 
General  feedback  theory;  time-  and  frequency-domain  analysis  of 
feedback  control  systems;  Routh-Hurwitz  and  Nyquist  stability  criteria; 
root-locus  methods;  modelling  of  dc  servo;  design  of  simple  feedback 
systems;  introduction  to  state-space  methods. 

Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering  300  and  310 

September-December  (3-1  Vi) 


ELEC  310  (1 V^)  SIGNAL  ANALYSIS:  II 

Discrete-time  and  sampled-data  signals  and  their  generation  by  means  of 
the  sampling  process.  The  impulse,  unit-step,  and  other  discrete-time 
elementary  functions.  Resolution  of  discrete-tjme  signals  into  impulse 
and  unit-step  functions.  Complex  integrals  and  Cauchy’s  integral 
theorem.  Complex  sequences  and  series.  The  Taylor  and  Laurent  series. 
Integration  by  the  method  of  residues.  The  z transform  and  its  ap- 
plication in  the  representation  of  discrete-time  signals.  Advanced 
properties  and  convergence  of  the  Laplace  and  Fourier  transforms. 
Interrelations  among  continuous-time,  sampled-data,  and  discrete-time 
signals.  The  sampling  theorem.  The  discrete  Fourier  transform  and  its 
relation  with  the  continuous-time  Fourier  transform  and  the  Fourier 
series. 


ELEC  370  (1 V2)  ELECTROMECHANICAL  ENERGY  CONVERSION 

Faraday’s  law  of  electromagnetic  induction,  transformers  and 
generators.  Lorentz’s  force  and  Coulomb’s  force  and  their  applications  in 
industrial  motors.  Lumped-parameter  concepts  of  inductance  and 
motional  inductances.  Energy  and  co-energ\'  in  the  derivation  of  torques 
and  forces.  Structures  and  performance  characteristics  of  dc,  syn- 
chronous, and  induction  machines. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  245  and  Electrical  Engineering  250 

September-December  (3-1  Vi) 

ELEC  380  (1 V2)  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS:  II 


Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  260 


January-April  (3-0) 


ELEC  320  (1  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES:  I 

Crystal  structure  and  valence  model  of  pure  and  doped  semiconductors. 
Mobility  and  electrical  conductivity.  Mode  of  operation,  physical 
mechanisms  and  characteristics  of  pn  junctions;  junction  capacitance; 
breakdown;  varactor,  Zener  and  tunnel  diodes.  Mode  of  operation, 
physical  mechanisms,  and  characteristics  of  junction  and  meta-oxide- 
silicon  field-effect  transistors  and  bipolar  transistors. 

Prerequisite;  Electrical  Engineering  220 

Janauary-April  (3-1  'A) 


ELEC  330  (1 V2)  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS:  I 

Modelling  and  application  of  diodes  including  Zener,  varactor,  and 
tunnel  diodes;  rectifiers,  voltage  regulators,  and  waveform-shaping 
circuits.  Biasing  of  unipolar  and  bipolar  transistors.  Small-signal  analysis 
and  modelling  of  field-effect  and  bipolar  transistor  amplifiers.  Power 
and  multi-stage  amplifiers.  Computer-aided  analysis  and  design  of 
electronic  circuits. 

Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering  300  and  320  (both  may  be  taken 
concurrently) 

January-April  (3-1  '/a) 

ELEC  340  (1  ELECTROMAGNETIC  FIELD  THEORY 

Field  concept.  Maxwell’s  equations.  Boundary  conditions.  Power  and 
energy.  Electrostatic  field.  Electrostatic  potential.  Concept  of 
capacitance.  Conformal  mapping  in  electrostatics.  Polarization. 
Concept  of  local  field  in  matter.  Magnetostatic  field.  Biot-Savart  law. 
Scalar  magnetic  potential.  Plane  waves.  Total  internal  reflection. 
Brewster  angle. 

Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering  210  and  260 

January-April  (3-0-1) 

ELEC  350  (1 V2)  COMMUNICATIONS  THEORY  AND  SYSTEMS:  I 

Principles  of  amplitude,  frequency  and  phase  modulation.  Modulators, 
mixers  and  demodulators.  Representative  examples  of  complete 
transmission  systems.  Qualitative  treatment  of  modulation  systems  in  the 
presence  of  noi.se. 

Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering  310  and  330 

September-December  (3-1  Vt) 


Operation,  construction,  imperfections  and  modelling  of  differential  and 
operational  amplifiers;  frequency  response  and  compensation.  Ap- 
plication of  operational  amplifiers  for  the  design  of  feedback  amplifiers, 
logarithmic  amplifiers,  precision  rectifiers,  voltage  regulators,  etc. 
Design  of  analog-to-digital  and  digital-to-analog  converters.  Oscillator 
circuits.  Computer-aided  analysis  and  design. 

Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  330 

September-December  (3-3) 


ELEC  400 (1 V2)  RANDOM  SIGNALS 

Review  of  random  variables,  moments  and  characteristic  functions; 
random  processes,  noise  model,  stationarity,  ergodicity,  correlation  and 
power  spectrum,  spectrum  measurements;  response  of  linear  systems  to 
random  inputs,  cross-spectral  densities,  narrow-band  noise;  introduction 
to  discrete  time  and  space  processes,  Markov  chains  and  elementary 
queues. 

Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering  310  and  Mathematics  254 

May- August  (3-0) 

ELEC  404  (1V2)  MICROWAVE  AND  OPTICAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS:  I 

Plane  waves,  surface  waves,  wave  impedance,  surface  imp>edance.  Two- 
wire  coaxial,  and  parallel-plate  transmission  lines.  Waveguide  modes, 
cut-off  frequency,  dispersion,  losses.  Dielectric  optical  waveguides, 
surface  waveguides  microstrip.  Principles  of  light  transmission  optics. 
Basic  antenna  theory,  linear  dipole,  aperture,  antennas,  diffraction, 
linear  arrays. 

Prerequisites;  Electrical  Engineering  300,  310  and  340 

May-August  (3-1  Vs) 


ELEC  408  (1 W)  ANALOG  FILTERS 

Design  of  stable-gain  amplifiers,  negative-imp>edance  converters  and 
inverters,  gyrators,  generalized-impedance  converters  and  frequency- 
dependent  negative-resistance  elements  for  active-filter  applications. 
Solution  of  the  approximation  problem;  Butterworth,  Chebyshev,  and 
elliptic  approximations.  Introduction  to  the  design  of  LC  equally- 
terminated  filters.  Low-sensitivity,  active-filter  structures.  Study  of  filter 
sensitivity  with  respect  to  element  variations.  Tuning.  Computer-aided 
analysis  and  design. 

Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering  310  and  380 

May-August  (3-0) 


II 


ELEC  410(1  V^)  POWER  ELECTRONICS 

The  upplieation  of  eUxlronies  to  eiierji)  coincrsion  unci  eontrol.  Klee- 
trieal  tlieriiial  characteristic's  of  power  semiconductor  devices  - diodes, 
bipolar  and  field-effect  transistors,  and  thyristors.  Magnetic  circuits  for 
energs'  conversion.  Active  and  pa.ssive  filtering  tcchni<|iies.  Emphasis  on 
device  limitations,  computer-aided  analysis  and  design  and  system 
control.  Application  samples  including  multipulse  controlled  rectifiers, 
high-frecpiency  induction  heating,  dc-dc  conversion.  cycltK-onverters. 
motor  drives,  and  battery  electronics. 

Prerecpiisitcs;  Electrical  Engineering  370  and  380 

May-August  (3- 1 ' 2) 

ELEC  415(1  V4)  MICROELECTRONICS  TECHNOLOGY 

Alloyed  contracts,  diffusion  technirpies,  diffusion  theory,  four-point 
probe,  ion  implantation,  epitaxial  growth,  silicon  dioxide  formation, 
photo-lithography,  window  opening,  selected  metallization,  diode  and 
transistor  fabrication,  junction  depth  determination,  junction 
capacitance  for  general  profile,  fabrication  of  monolithic  integrated 
circuits,  isolation,  junction  capacitors,  diffu.sed  resistors,  mask  making, 
device  mounting,  thin-film  pa.ssive  components,  thick-film  components, 
integrated  circuit  layout,  MOS  gate  voltage,  MOS  integrated  circuits. 

Prerequisite;  Electrical  Engineering  380 

May- August  (3-1  Vi) 


ELEC  425  (1 V2)  ROBOTICS:  I 

Structure  and  specification  of  robot  manipulators;  homogeneous 
transformations;  kinematic  equations  and  their  solution;  differential 
relationships,  motion  trajectories;  dynamic  models  for  robot 
manipulators. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  245  and  Electrical  Engineering  360 

May-August  (3-0) 


ELEC  430(1%)  COMPUTER-AIDED  DESIGN 

Basic  elements  of  CAD  and  relevance  to  current  industrial  practice. 
Computational  geometry  for  design  and  3-D  geometry.  Methods  for 
curve  and  surface  fitting.  Input  and  output  devices  for  computer 
graphics,  passive  as  well  as  active.  Representation  of  physical  surfaces 
and  computer-aided  drafting.  Graphical  programming  languages. 
Development  of  interactive  3-D  computer  graphics. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  150,  and  Mathematics  133  and  200 

May- August  (3-1  V2) 


ELEC  450  (1V2)  COMMUNICATION  THEORY  AND  SYSTEMS:  II 

Transmission  and  filtering  of  random  signals,  analysis  of  modulation 
systems,  in  particular  pulse-code  modulation,  phase-shift  keying, 
frequency-shift  keying,  etc.,  introduction  to  noi.se  analysis,  information 
theory'  and  coding. 

Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering  350  and  400 

January- April  (3-1  'A) 

ELEC  454  (1’/2)  MICROWAVE  AND  OPTICAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS:  II 

Circuit  theory  for  waveguiding  .systems,  waveguide  discontinuities. 
Binomial  and  Chebyshev  impedance  transformer  design.  Elec- 
tromagnetic resonators,  the  Fabry-Perot  resonator.  Periodic  structures, 
microwave  filters.  Faraday  rotation  and  ferrite  devices.  E.M.  wave 
propagation  in  optically  active  media,  electro-optic  devices.  Principles  of 
microwave  tubes. 

Prerequisite;  Electrical  Engineering  404 

January -April  (3-1  Vi) 


ELEC  458  (1  Vi)  DIGITAL  FILTERS 

Introduction  of  the  digital  filter  as  a di.screte-time  system.  Discrete-time 
transfer  function.  Time-domain  and  frequency-domain  analysis. 
Structures  for  recursive  and  nonrc-cursive  digital  fillers.  Application  of 
digital  filters  for  the  pr<x;essing  of  continuous-time  signals.  Solution  of 
the  approximation  problem  in  recursive  and  noiinx-iirsive  filters. 
(Quantization  effects. 

Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  408 

January-April  (3-0) 


ELEC  460  (1 V2)  CONTROL  THEORY  AND  SYSTEMS:  II 

State-space  analysis  and  design  of  continous-time  and  discrete-time 
systems.  Controllability  and  observability;  pole  placement  techniqu«;s. 
Euemberger  observers.  Linear  quadratic  optimal  control.  Introduction 
to  nonlinear  systems.  Liapunov  stability. 

Prerequisite;  Electrical  Engineering  360 

January-April  (3-0) 


ELEC  465  (1 V2)  DESIGN  OF  VLSI  SYSTEMS 

A structured  design  methodology  which  enables  a digital  .system  designer 
to  exploit  the  architectural  possibilities  of  the  silicon  intergrated-circuit 
(IC)  technology  with  only  a relatively  elementary  knowledge  of  device 
physics  or  electronic  circuit  design.  A large  part  of  the  course  will  be 
devoted  to  design  projects  leading  to  generated  intermediate  files  for  IC 
fabrication. 

Prerequisites:  Computer  Engineering  440,  Computer  Science  230  and 
Electrical  Engineering  415 

January-April  (3-3) 


ELEC  470 (1  %)  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES:  II 

Mode  of  operation,  physical  mechanisms,  characteristics,  and  modelling 
of  Schottky  junctions,  tunnel  diodes,  photovoltaic  solar  cells,  Gunn 
diodes,  microwave  bipolar  transistors,  GaAs  field-effect  transistors,  and 
other  modern  semiconductor  devices. 

Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering415 

January-April  (3-1  Vt) 


ELEC  475 (1  %)  ROBOTICS:  II 

Dynamic  models  of  robot  manipulators;  position  and  speed  control. 
Programming  for  real-time  computation  and  control.  Simplification  of 
dynamic  models;  trajectory  generation.  Programming  languages  for 
robot  manipulators.  Interaction  with  the  environment  using  sensors. 

Prerequisites:  Computer  Engineering  445,  Electrical  Engineering  425 
and  460  (may  be  taken  concurrently) 

January-April  (3-1  Vi) 

ELEC  480  (1  %)  COMPUTER-AIDED  MANUFACTURE 

Review  of  common  manufacturing  processes  and  the  organization  of  the 
manufacturing  unit.  Manufacturing  processes  aided  by  computers. 
Numerically  controlled  machine  tools.  Numerically  controlled  part 
programming.  Machining  of  doubly-curved  surfaces.  Computerized 
numerically  controlled  tools  and  adaptive  control  systems.  Industrial 
robots.  Application  of  CAD/CAM  in  engineering  and  medicine. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  245,  Electrical  Engineering  360  and  430 

January-April  (3-1  Vi) 


ELEC  499  (1  %)  TECHNICAL  PROJECT 

The  technical  project  provides  an  opportunity  for  each  student  to  carry- 
out a design  project  associated  with  one  or  more  of  the  higher-level 
courses,  under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  member.  The  nature  of  the 
project  selected  should  be  such  as  to  require  independent  study  of  current 
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technical  literature.  When  feasible  the  design  should  be  assessed  in  the 
laboratory.  Each  student  is  to  present  a complete  report  at  the  end  of  the 
term. 

Prerequisite:  The  student  must  be  registered  in  term  4A  or  4B. 

May-Augu.st.  Also  January-April  (0-6) 

d)  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  100  (1  Vi)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY 

Introduction  to  the  modern  theory  of  atomic  structure  and  its  relation  to 
chemical  bonding,  molecules,  states  of  matter,  aqueous  ionic 
equilibrium;  introduction  to  organic  chemistry.  This  course  includes  a 
laboratory  illustrating  the  behaviour  of  chemical  systems  and  some  of  the 
basic  techniques  associated  with  quantitative  chemical  systems  and  some 
of  the  basic  techniques  associated  with  quantitative  chemical  ex- 
perimentation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  101, 
103,  120,  124,  or  140. 

Prerequisites:  Algebra  12  (or  Mathematics  12)  and  Chemistry  11  or  their 
equivalents 

September-December  (4-3) 

CHEM  101  (1  'A)  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CHEMISTRY:  I 

Introduction  to  the  modern  theory  of  atomic  structure  and  its  relation  to 
chemical  bonding,  molecules,  states  of  matter;  introduction  to  organic 
chemistry.  This  course  includes  a laboratory  illustrating  the  behavior  of 
chemical  systems  and  some  of  the  basic  techniques  associated  with 
quantitative  chemical  experimentation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  100, 
103,  120,  124  or  140. 

Prerequisites:  Algebra  12  (or  Mathematics  12)  and  Chemistry  12  or  their 
equivalents 

September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  102(1  Vi)  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CHEMISTRY:  II 

Basic  physical  chemistry  including  thermodynamics,  eletrochemistry 
and  equilibrium  in  chemical  systems;  introduction  to  inorganic 
chemistry.  This  course  includes  a laboratory  illustrating  the  behavior  of 
chemical  systems  and  some  of  the  basic  techniques  as.sociated  with 
quantitative  chemical  experimentation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  103, 
120,  124  or  145.  Students  with  Chemistry  100  must  register  in  special 
sections  of  CHEM  102  which  have  4 lectures  a week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  100  or  101  or  140 

January-April  (3-3) 


CHEM  140  (1 V2)  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Introduction  to  modern  atomic  structure  and  molecular  orbital  theory 
and  their  relation  to  chemical  bonding,  molecules,  and  states  of  matter; 
introduction  to  inorganic  chemistry.  This  course  includes  a laboratory 
illustrating  the  behaviour  of  chemical  systems  and  .some  of  the  basic 
techniques  associated  with  quantitative  chemical  experimentation. 
Designed  for  students  with  a good  preparation  in  Chemistry  and 
Mathematics  who  wish  to  take  a challenging  course  in  Chemistry  and 
who  feel  confident  in  proceeding  at  an  accelerated  pace;  Chemistry 
140/145  satisfies  the  same  reriuirements  as  Chemfstry  101/102/245. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  100, 
101,  103,  120,  or  124. 

Prerequisites:  At  least  a B standing  in  Chemistry  12  and  Algebra  12  or 
their  equivalents.  (If  there  is  any  uncertainty,  a placement  examination 
may  be  given.) 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  100 

September-December  (3-3) 


CHEM  145  (1V2)  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


Basic  physical  chemistry  including  thermodynamics,  electrochemistry, 
kinetics,  and  equilibrium  in  chemical  systems;  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
application  of  these  principles  and  those  in  Chemistry  140  to  inorganic 
chemistry.  The  laboratory  portion  of  this  course  emphasizes  quantitative 
inorganic  analysis  and  also  includes  qualitative  analysis  and  a selection  of 
preparative  procedures  for  inorganic  substances.  Chemistry  145/140 
satisfies  the  same  requirements  as  Chemistry  101/102/245. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  140  with  a grade  of  B-  or  better;  students  with  a 
grade  less  than  B-  in  Chemistry'  140  should  enrol  in  Chemistry  102. 


Pre-  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  101 


January-April  (3-3) 


e)  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

C SC  110  (formerly  170),(1  V2)  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING:  I 

This  course  will  introduce  problem-solving  methods  and  algorithm 
development  and  teach  a widely  used  high-level  programming  language. 
The  student  will  learn  how  to  design,  code  and  document  programs 
using  techniques  of  good  programming  style.  Topics  will  include 
computer  organization,  stepwise  refinement,  and  various  algorithms. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  12 

September-December  (2-2) 

C SC  160  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  DATA  STRUCTURES 

This  course  will  continue  the  disciplined  development  of  program 
design,  style,  and  expression  begun  in  C SC  110,  and  will  deal  with  the 
representations  and  applications  of  data  structures.  Topics  covered 
include  stacks,  lists,  trees,  floating-point  and  complex  arithmetic.  Ap- 
plications will  be  taken  from  physics,  mathematics,  and  engineering. 

Prerequisites:  Computer  Science  110,  Mathematics  100,  and  admission 
to  the  Faculty  of  Engineering 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  Computer  Science  115. 

January-April  (2-1) 

C SC  230  (formerly  272)  (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS 

This  course  will  introduce  computer  architecture,  the  basic  structure  of 
computer  systems,  and  integrate  these  concepts  through  teaching  an 
assembler  language  and  the  operations  of  assemblers,  linkers  and 
loaders.  Topics  covered  include  register  structure,  instruction  types, 
symbolic  addressing,  literals,  macros,  conditional  assembly,  subroutines, 
coroutines,  one-  and  two-pass  relocatable  assemblers  and  loaders. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B or  higher  in  Computer  Science  115  or  written 
permission  of  the  Department 

May-August  (3-1) 

C SC  275  (1 V2)  FILE  STRUCTURES  FOR  DATA  PROCESSING 

This  course  will  introduce  concepts  and  techniques  of  structuring  data  on 
bulk  storage  devices,  especially  as  applied  to  business  data  processing. 
The  course  will  present  the  foundation  for  application  of  data  structures 
and  file  processing  techniques.  Topics  will  include  record  and  file 
definition,  external  sort/merge,  sequential  file  processing,  random  access 
organizations  such  as  inverted  lists,  indexed  sequential  methods  and  B- 
trees  as  well  as  data  management  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B or  higher  in  Computer  Science  115  or  written 
permission  of  the  Department 

May-August  (3-1) 

C SC  325  (formerly  374)  (1  'A)  DATA  STRUCTURES 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  apply  analysis  and  design  techniques  to 
non-numeric  algorithms  which  act  on  data  structures  held  in  memory  or 
on  external  devices.  Topics  include  basic  data  structures  and  algorithms 
for  manipulating  stacks,  queues,  lists  and  trees;  graphs:  definition. 
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tfrmiiioloiiN-  and  pmiHTtics;  nu'iiiory  inanaKi-iniMit:  hashing.  sloraKc 
alIcK'ation.  i;arl)ani'  collcotion  ami  coinpac-tion;  sorting.  ituTjjinu  an<l 
scarrhinn. 

I'rcrtHiuisitcs:  Malhfinatics  222  and  a urade  of  H-  or  higher  in  C,oni- 
pnler  Seiene<’  275.  or  written  permission  of  the  Department 

SeptcmfK'r-December  (3-0) 

C SC  330  (formerly  273,  370)  (1  ’/t ) PROGRAMMING  LANGUAGES 

A theoretical  investigation  of  imperative  applicative  programming 
languages;  fundamental  as[wcts  of  programming  languages  are  covered. 
Topics  include  the  description  of  data  types,  variables  and  imperatives 
(such  as  a.ssignment);  iteration  and  rc-cursion;  parameter  passing 
mechanisms;  type  checking;  and  relevant  implementation 
i.s,sue.s.  Complete  familiarity  with  a block-structured  imirerative 
programming  language,  such  as  Pascal,  is  es.sential. 

Prerequisites;  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  230  and  275. 
or  written  permi.ssion  of  the  Department 

January- April  (3-0) 

C SC  349A  (formerly  one-half  of  349)  (1Vi)  NUMERICAL 

METHODS;  I 

An  introduction  to  selected  topics  in  numerical  analysis.  Areas  covered 
will  include  error  analysis,  roots  of  equations,  systems  of  linear  equations 
with  selected  applications,  one-step  methods  for  ordinary  differential 
equations,  and  linear  programming. 

Prerequisites;  Computer  Science  115,  and  Mathematics  200,  201,  and 
233C  or  210:  or  written  permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  349B  (formerly  one-half  of  349)  (IVz)  NUMERICAL 

METHODS;  II 

An  introduction  to  selected  topics  in  numerical  analysis.  Areas  covered 
will  include  interpolation  and  extrapolation,  numerical  integration  and 
differentiation,  multi-step  for  ordinary  differential  equations,  eigen- 
value problems,  approximations  to  functions  and  data,  and  numerical 
.solutions  of  partial  differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  349A,  or  written  permission  of  the 
Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  360  (formerly  371)  (1Vi)  INTRODUCTION  TO  OPERATING 
SYSTEMS 

This  course  will  introduce  the  major  concepts  of  operating  systems  and 
study  the  interrelationships  between  the  operating  sy'stem  and  the  ar- 
chitecture of  computer  systems.  In  particular,  it  will  develop  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  organization  and  architecture  of  computer  systems  at 
the  programming  level.  Topics  included  are  dynamic  activation 
procedures,  monitors  and  kernels,  memory  and  process  management, 
file  structures. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  230,  or 
written  permis.sion  of  the  Department 

May-August  (3-0) 

C SC  365(1  V2)  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 

Techniques  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  software  systems 
are  described.  The  life  cycle  approach  to  software  and  the  characteristics 
of  life  cycle  products  are  included.  The  course  covers  material  in 
requirements  definition,  sp>ecification,  design,  program  testing  and 
verification  and  validation.  Contemporary  and  future  software 
development  environments  are  studied. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  275,  or 
written  permi.s,sion  of  the  Department 

May-August  (3-0) 


f)  ENGLISH 

ENGL  115(1  Vi)  COLLEGE  COMPOSITION 

An  examination  of  composition  and  Knglish  |iros<-.  In  addition  to  the 
study  of  prose,  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  writing  and  documenting  of 
research  papers,  to  logical  thinking  in  exposition,  and  to  the  effective 
presentation  of  ideas  in  exposition. 

Prerequisite;  Satisfactory  performance  on  the  EPT 

January-April  (3-0) 


g)  MATHEMATICS 
MATH  100  (1  %)  CALCULUS:  I 

Review  of  analytic  geometry;  functions  and  graphs;  limits;  derivatives; 
techniques  and  applications  of  differentiation;  antiderivatives;  the 
definite  integral  and  area;  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions; 
trigonometric  and  hyperbolic  functions. 

Preretiuisite:  Algebra  12  or  equivalent 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Mathematics  102  or  1.30 

September-December  (3-0- 1 ) 

MATH  101  (1’/i)  CALCULUS:  II 

Volumes;  arc  length  and  surface  area;  technitpies  of  integration  with 
applications;  New'ton's  method,  trapezoidal  and  Simpson’s  rules;  polar 
coordinates  and  area;  I'Hopital’s  rule;  Taylor’s  formula;  improper  in- 
tegrals; series  and  tests  for  convergence;  power  series  and  Taylor  series. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1(X)  or  equivalent 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Mathematics  1.30 

January-April  (3-0-1) 

MATH  133  (1  Vz)  MATRIX  ALGEBRA  FOR  ENGINEERS 

Complex  numbers;  matrices  and  basic  matrix  operations;  vectors;  linear 
equations:  determinants;  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors;  linear  depen- 
dence in  independence;  orthogonality. 

Prerequisite;  Admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Engineering 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Mathematics  1 10  or  233A 

September-December  (3-0-1) 

MATH  200  (1  Vi)  CALCULUS  OF  SEVERAL  VARIABLES 

Vectors  and  vector  functions;  solid  analytic  geometry;  partial  dif- 
ferentiation; directional  derivatives  and  the  gradient  vector;  Lagrange 
multipliers;  multiple  integration  with  applications;  cylindrical  and 
spherical  coordinates;  surface  area;  line  integrals  and  surface  integrals; 
Green’s  Theorem;  the  divergence  theorem. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  C or  higher  in  Mathematics  101  or  130 
Not  open  to  studen  ts  w'ith  credit  for  Mathematics  230  or  231 

September-December  (3-0-1) 

MATH  201  (1  Vi)  INTRODUCTION  TO  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

First  order  differential  equations:  linear,  separable,  exact,  homogeneous 
equations  and  applications;  second  order  linear  equations  and  ap- 
plications; solution  in  series;  the  Laplace  transform;  non-linear 
equations;  the  phase  plane. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200  or  a grade  of  B or  higher  in  Mathematics 

101 

Not  open  to  .students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  230  or  231 

May-August  (3-0-1) 
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ST  AT  254(1  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  FOR  ENGINEERS 

Probability  axioms,  properties  of  probability,  counting  techniques, 
conditional  probability,  independence,  random  variables,  discrete  and 
continuous  probability  distributions,  expectation,  variance;  binomial, 
hypergeometric,  negative  binomial,  Poisson,  uniform,  normal,  gamma 
and  exponential  distributions;  discrete  and  continuous  joint 
distributions,  independent  random  variables,  expectation  of  functions  of 
random  vectors,  covariance,  random  samples  and  sampling 
distributions,  central  limit  theorem;  point  and  interval  estimation  for 
one-  and  two-sample  problems;  linear  regression  and  correlation. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Engineering 
Corequisite:  Mathematics  200 

Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  Statistics  254  and  250 

September-December  (3-0-1) 


h)  PHYSICS 

PHYS 110 (116)  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

Review  of  concepts  of  force,  work,  energy.  Periodic  motion.  Wave 
motion,  sound,  light.  Reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  Quantum 
properties  of  radiation;  atomic  and  nuclear  structure.  Introduction  to 
special  relativity. 

Prerequisites:  B.C.  Secondary  School  Physics  12  or  equivalent  or  Physics 
100;  Mathematics  100  (may  be  taken  concurrently) 

January-April  (3-3) 


PHYS  120  (1 16)  MECHANICS:  I 

Kinematics,  particle  dynamics,  curivilinear  motion,  momentum, 
angular  momentum,  energy. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  110  (or  101),  or  at  least  a B standing  in  B.C. 
Secondary  School  Physics  12  and  Algebra  12  (or  Mathematics  12)  or 
equivalent  courses;  Mathematics  100  or  101  (either  may  be  taken  con- 
currently) 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Physics  121  or  21  lA 

September-December  (3-3) 
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MICROCHIP  DESIGN 
A very  large  scale  integrated 
(VSLI)  circuit  designed  by 
Faculty  of  Engineering 
members  Dale  Shpak  and 
George  Csanyi-Fritz  using 
ELECTRIC — a software 
package  for  VLSI  design. 
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SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING 
EXTENSION  BUILDING 
A new  building  to  house  a 
new  Faculty.  Engineering 
will  occupy  26,500  square 
feet  of  space  with  new 
laboratories  for  senior 
engineering  courses,  research 
laboratories  and  Faculty 
offices. 
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